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IM'EPNATION U I . 
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late ttiB coaouct ol owised *'tv 

one onother It i thwiore ^6. 

muniQpal lav in that the - 

the fir iinstM « to tie InhaUtaat/i'.’* ^ 
State Itwllbeob\-ioiij enjj.-~?_”tat»-x^ 
eidenttiOB that loternational ii\, 

Jaw » not TPflU} law at aW Ht«- -• •»* 

power whi h can enforce uw «]« of 

a uatJOfi has resol »f<f to ^.ttp jts<if'h3*Jo>w 

the other countnea d the worM 

3ntb Chitta and Japaa until quit* -Kt 

must conform to iho^e rc^Uti^^ ^ a 

maiorttv of patjoos hate consuitfrt tr 

upon themselves jo>t as the niW «< » }* 
honour must he observed hj mdivirlott ^■' s 
to be aj3> joferronfse at all If «n»oir “ '^■•s 
outraea the ideas of aU the other 
he quicUr bfoofht ta reason by a *‘*X- 
aceumstanee* wruch ft is nsnecessarr 
left out of account altogether if snfficletr^ 
Scant to be ignored To a certain exi«t 
the diffculties of tht enforcement of t>.**^*t~* 
intcroational law are likely to be overrrmvJkf’ • 
recent estabbshaieot of the Hague tnfca^i ® 
IflternatjonaJ law is generallj diwdwT^ 
parts — pnbhc and private The lorinei 
th>“ intercourse of Stairs con idercd «s rarfli'' 
in time of peace and in time of war jCa 
code has been devised as to each <rf 
time of peace interoalional law— that j* 
international lav— has to do with ffw jbibE'" 
betw en nations <i far as ambassador* unfS^ 
etc. ate coDCemed and the authonty acc«M^ 
each ‘=itate In deaUns vdth the subject* 
other than it* own In time of war intens*'!^ 
Uw has to do with all such matters as oeufr-f 
blockade nSht of capture intervention et*., ^ 
ajB ncteljr mentioned here os they have ^ , 
rrmofr ccfljoecbon with jnatfCJS of eoiniBe*re'*i 
th y caoDot be adequately considered e*tep/ 
treatises which are sneciallj devoted to Use *u{,. 

Ou the other hano pni'ate /nieraatioraf 
as it Is sometimw tailed the Conduct of Law* 
vvth the civil rights of pcopfe w?jo anr ntmsfp 
the afiMra of those who arc resident in a State 01 
than their own These touch all the qucatioR 
docoestic hfe afld commeraal undertakings As 
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privileged person in this country, the defendant 
can always set up a right of his own against the 
plaintiff by way of counterclaim {q v ) Again, no 
action can be entertained in this country as to any 
question affecting rights connected with land 
situated abroad This is on the ground of expedi- 
ency, for so long as peace is existing between two 
countries, no judgment can be effective which 
interferes wth the inteinal affairs of another, and 
it would be folly to pronounce a judgment which 
could only be a mere nullity There is hlccwase, 
no jurisdiction to entertain an action for the 
enforcement of the penal laws of a foreign countrj , 
especially those laws wluch have reference to the 
Revenue Subject to these exceptions, the Rnghsh 
courts will assume jurisdiction as to any properU, 
movable or immovable, situated in England, and 
also as to the following — 

(1) Actions i« personam 

(2) Admiralty actions t»i rent 

(3) Matrimonial causes, and those which relate 
to the validity of marriages and legitimacj . 

(4) Bankruptcy 

(5) Administration and succession 

By an action t« personam is understood an action 
which IS directed against a particular person wuth 
the object of compelling him to do a particular 
thing, or to pay damages for a breach of contract 
or for a tort If the parlies to the action arc both 
in England, an action may be commenced by ser- 
vice of a writ upon the defendant, no matter whcie 
the cause of action arose If the w’rit is served, the 
action will go on But it is always possible for the 
defendant to raise legal objections to the carrying 
on of the same, and if he can show good grounds 
for arresting the action the matter will drop Thus, 
for example, in the case of a tort, it must be clear 
that the wrong complained of is not only action- 
able in England, but also is an act which is'wrongful 
in the place where it was committed, provided that 
the tor was committed abroad It is immaterial 
tllat both the plaintiff and the defendant are 
foreigners The court will assume jurisdiction if 
called upon to do so 

But suppose the defendant is out of England, and 
the plaintiff in England wishes to take proceedings 
No proceedings can be commenced except by the 
issue of a writ, and no service of the wrrit can be 
effected out of the junsdiction of the English 
courts, except b> its special permission This per- 
mission IS given in the majonty of cases whenever — 

(1) The whole subject-matter of the action is 
land situated within the junsdiction (with or 
without rents or profits), 

(2) Any act, deed, will, contract, obhgation, or 
habihty affecting land or hereditaments situated 
vnthin the jurisdiction is sought to be construed, 
rectified, set aside, or enforced in the ai tion , 

(3) Any relief is sought against any person domi- 
ciled or ordinarily resident within the jurisdiction , 

(4) The action is for the administration of the 
personal estate of any deceased person who at the 
time of lus death was domialed within the juris- 
diction, or for the execution (as to property situated 
within the jurisdiction) of the trusts of any wntten 
instrument, of which the person to be served is a 
trustee, which ought to be executed according to 
the law of England , 

(5) The acbon is founded on any breach or alleged 
breach within the jurisdiction of any contract 
wherever made, which, according to the terms 
thereof, ought to be performed within the 


junsdiction, unless the defendant is domiciled or 
ordmanly resident in Scotland ot Irel.ind ; 

(6) Any injunction is sought as to anything to 
be done witlun the jurisdiction, or any nuisance 
witlun the jurisdiction is sought to be jircventcd or 
rcmov'cd, w hether damages ai eor are not also Songhl 
m respect thereof , 

(7) Any person out of the jurisdiction is a neces- 
sary or proper parly to an action properly brought 
ag.unst some other person duly served within tlie 
jurisdiction 

Formerly it was also necessary to obtain leave to 
serve a wTit upon a member of a partnership 
carrying on business within the jurisdiction if sucti 
jiartnci happened to be abroad, for it is necessary 
in the case of a partnership that each of the member-, 
shall be served to hold them liable. But now it is 
specially provided by one of the Rules of Court that 
where persons are sued as partners m the name of 
their firm, the writ sh.ill be served either upon any' 
one or more of the partners or at the principal place 
ivithm the jurisdiction, of the business of the 
partnciship upon any person having at the time of 
service the control or management of the jsartner- 
ship business there Such service is deemed to be 
good service upon the firm sued, whether any of the 
members thereof are out of the jurisdiction or not 

If the person to be served abroad is a British 
subject, he is actually served with the writ But if 
the proposed defendant is neither a British subject 
nor within the British dominions, ho is not served 
with the wnt, but a notice of the same is sent to him 

It must never be forgotten that this servii o of a ’ 
writ, or a notice thereof, is not a thing to be claimed 
as of right — it is to .a cortam extent discretionary 
Any irregularity in the proceedings also will render 
the whole matter a nullity From a careful examina- 
tion of the niles set out above, it will be seen that 
no action for a tort can bo commenced at all unless 
the defendant is within the juribdiction of the i ourt 
at the time of the service of the writ. 

So much for actions in personam An Admiraltv 
action i« rem is one that is brought in the Admiralty 
Division — one of the sub-divisions of the Probate, 
Divorce, and Admiralty Division — of the High 
Court of Justice It is an action which is instituted 
against a slup or other res, such as the cargo or 
freight, connected with a ship. Its object is to 
satisfy the claim of a pl.aintiff against the ship or 
res by transfer, sale, or other mode of dealing The 
foundation of the action is the arrest of the slup 
when it IS within English waters, that is, within 
3 miles of the English coast 

Little needs to be said as to matnmomal causes 
Tlio jurisdiction as to divorce is founded entirely 
upon domicil {qv) The English courts will enter- 
tain no authonty unless the parties arc domiciled 
here, and since the domicil of a wife is always the 
same as the domicil of her husband, no married 
woman can obtain a divorce in this country if, 
jirior to the institution of the suit, her husband has 
changed lus domicil If the suit is for judicial 
separation only, and not for divorce, a wife is 
entitled to proceed if she resides in England, 
whatever the domicil of her husband may bo 

The same is true, t e , the domicil is the main 
factor, in cases of administration and succession 
But in no cases will the Engksh courts attempt to 
exercise any junsdiction in cases of this kind, any 
more than in ordinary actions, if immovable pro- 
perty situated in any country outside England is 
affected And they can go no further in the case 
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of mcn’able property tlun dxjding the title to the 
same so p«^i<,ular cases This applies also to 
innlcraptc) 

It 13 obvious that most of the matters referred to 
an this article have to do with practice and procednie 
and that consequenil} onli the merest outline of 
the subject can oe set out in the present work 
There IS however one question of importance to 
he considered m the wording of contracts when the 
parties arc donn iled in difierent coantnes and this 
iiecomes all the m >ro difficult when the contract has 
to be performed In a third countr> The Eogltsh 
law upon the subicct may be stated shortly as 
iollows— 

(1) So contract is Noiid in England although 
valid in any foreign countrv if its enforcement is 
•contrary to an ^ct of Parhament or oppo ed to an) 
English law of procedure 

(2) Capacity to contract is governed b> the law 
•o! the domicil etcept in the case of an ordinal) 
mercantile contra t when the law applicable is that 
of the country where the contract is. irwde and in 
^ contract concerning land when the law of the 
place where the land is situated prevails 

The form to be observed is t^t of tbe cooatrv 
where tbe contract i made 

(4) In the abseO'e of tbe expressed intention of 
the parties as to the parCii.uIar law which shall 
govern theeonstruction of thecootract the following 
iegal ptesutaptions ate applied— 

(ii) The law of constroction is that of tbe 
countrv where the contrai-t u made especiall) 
when the contract is to bo performed wmU) io 
the countrv where it u made 

(6) The lav. of constnicboti is that of the 
countr> where it ia to be performed when the 
contract u made in one cauotrv and ts to be 
performed wholly or tn part In another country 

(5) Ihe validity of the duch-vge of the contract 
ts to be govenied by the law of the country which 
Is hdd to be tb-* proper law for the construction of 
the same 

There are certain parti alar contracts whi b have 
to be construed in accordance with ruIo> which have 
Jong been well established. For inatance the contract 
of aflreiehtment fs governed by tbe law of the 
country to whs h the ship belongs tommonl) 
de^^ated tbe law vA tbe ^ag to to vmave 
adju tment {fv) the law apphcahle is that of the 
place at which tbe common voyaie;e terminates 
\Vheo the vO)-age is completevl in doe course the 
law applicable is that of the port of dcstmatioa 
tVhea the vovage is not so completed the law 
appJiCable i» that of the place where the voya’m Is 
broken and the cargo is taken out of th' ship 
An underwriter (j e ) is bound by the average adjust 
TBcnt properly taken according to the law of the 
pU a of adjustment. But an English insurer of 
^oods on boaid nfoteign ship « not aSertcd by the 
law of the flag 

As to bills of ex han^e rhiuh do not fall within 
the category of inland bills {fv ) see FoKEicr Biu. 

Eastl) as to agency The law which u apTflitable 
to the ConsiTUCtion of the contract which estahhsbes 
the agenev Is that of the countr) in wtueb the 
reliUOttslup between the principal and the agent 

IVTeRn VTlOh Ab SECUWTIES — fSre I'rrax 
BOORS* SrcoRtTiesl 

EiTEnNVnoXAt TltVBE.— The formation of 
■the most intimate international relatioas is a 
notable feature of modern times and trade reUbons 


have been mott developed ol all The foreign 
tra le of Dritain was once (.onlined to a few articles 
of great value m small bulk— m Aorman bmra for 
instance tbe bones and other relics of saints formed 
a great percentage of out imports loreign 
trade as a rcnilar thing was inconceivable it now 
provnics a vast and continuous stream of the om 
monest arucies of food studs and rau material 
wheat from the middle of Canada wool from the 
Antipodes London with its milbons is made 
possible onlv through the umnterrnpted arrival of 
shiploa Is of supplies from the ends of the earth 
Lancashire provtdw its workers with emplovment 
in producing England s chief export because of the 
stendv flow of raw cotton into Liverpool Migra 
tion the movement of people betvreen countries 
and commerce the corresponding movement of 
goods no vadays proceeds at a rate andreatned oi 
in former days This is palpable to all and we 
ma) indeed exaggerate rather than uoder-estunste 
tbe importance of tbe fact Even m a eountty 
suvh as ours where foreign commerce is so highly 
developed the domestic trade is of vastly greater 
import. It >s not however so much before ns 
smee stativiv s t>T its taveiit a e rareh available as 
they are with respect to foreign trad It is bratdes 
taken for granted that ihouch one part) m a 
domesti' ex hange mav gam at the cxfwnse of the 
other )'et it can hardi) be at the expense of the 
xommumtv whereas fomgn trade mav benefit 
the individual to tbe distin t loss of the com 
munity the opma importer la China the intro- 
ducer of pernicious books m England must in the 
interest of the whole be res rained in hia pursuit of 
gam The relative «*i ht of home sad foreign 
trade is an element in (he problem of eontrolhng 
trade the beneftuag ol on* trade bv regulating 
overseas traffic mav well have on other trades 
injurious effects wlutb more than balance the 
giM la a case where the external trale u the 
feeder of home trade thu is obvious If m the 
wish to eotourage home industries a dut) is 

( •laced on foreign leather the duty will enable the 
Gather manufacturer to obtain hi her pn es for his 
cvnunoditv and wiU undoubtedly furnish an lacen 
live to tbe emplo)ment of labour and capital in the 
industry These workers howerar to whom leather 
vs ati iodu>pensa.He ra x matmal — the maVers oi 
boats ol saddler) of bags and trunks of maJune 
belts and tbe like the bookbinderi and upholsterers 
— wiU be hampered b) the restriction 

International trade is in its essence an extension 
to coantnra of the temtonal divisioa of labour 
It economi es eSort bv allowitie each country to 
devote it3*U to what it is beat htted for It is not 
an over reaching b) one nation of another bat is 
(he source of mutual tx-ieSts the natural and 
acquired aptitudes of one country are made of ser 
M e to another By division of labour within a 
conununity the advantages of specialised produ 
bon and liversiEed consumption are combined 
Each maa adfs to publiv wealth mos largelv when 
he confines himself to one line be obtains most 
enicqmeat from public wealth hen he spreads his 
consumption over a number of hces. tommrrce 
conteibutes ta cnunttira like advantages It means 
a more efficient employmimt of the productive 
foeces ot \b world a greater resultant of enjov 
ment fo- mankind bom the same effort. It u clear 
that only bv foreign trade can we obtain a supply 
of such commodities as cannot be produced at 
home bat why import from a distance things 
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which we could produce at home without difficulty, 
and in any quantity’ Why import wheat and 
export cotton and iron goods ’ Because our labour 
IS relatively more effecfave m tlie production ol 
iron and cotton than it is in the producfaon ot 
wheat We import that in which we have the less 
comparative advantage , we export that for tlie 
production of which our cncumstances are better 
fitted A. doctor does not shovel his own snow, 
though he may be more capable of doing so than 
the man he employs The diversion of his time 
and energy from work in which he has extra- 
ordmary advantages to a task in which he has 
only ordinary ones would result in the doctor’s 
loss The case with countnes is analogous If we 
can produce woollens at half the cost of Sweden, 
and iron ore at tliree-quarters of the cost, it vail paj' 
us to import iron ore from Sweden and pay for it 
by woollens We obtam the iron at a smaller cost 
than it cost Sweden , but they, too, gam, since the 
woollens would have cost them more than the iron 
with which they pay Commerce is virtually a 
mode of cheapemng produebon, of which cheapen- 
ing the consumer ulbmately gets the benefit 
Between different countnes, owing to distance, 
diversity of language, law, and customs, owing also 
to the force of merba, profits and wages may long 
conbnue different In spite of the mtemabonsd 
movement of capital and labour, there sbll exists 
remarkable difference m the comparabve costs of 
produebon , and this difference in the comparabve 
cost IS the suffiaent mobve to mtemabonal trade 
An mdirect advantage of foreign trade has latterly 
assumed great weight Every extension of the 
market has a tendency to improve the processes of 
produebon " One essential for cheap production 
is magnitude,” says Mr Carnegie ” Concerns 
makmg one thousand tons of steel per day have 
little chance against one making ten ” And m 
order that a large and steady output may be 
marketed, producers have not scrupled to resort 
to dumping and cutbng pnees, and the like 
“ unfair ’’ compebbon 

The above are the economical effects of com- 
merce The mtellectual and moral benefits of 
widening the circle of exchanges and of affording 
people the means of rendering mutual services, are 
greater and higher than the cheapenmg of goods 
Commerce is rapidly rendermg war obsolete by 
strengthemng and mulbplying the personal interests 
that would be impaired by its outbreak 
INTEllPLEADLU.— When each of two or more 
persons makes a claim upon goods xvhich are in the 
possession of a third party, and this third parts 
has no clear btle to the same, a mulbphcity of legal 
proceedings is avoided b> this third party bemg 
permitted to retire and to leave the others to con- 
test their claims bebveen themselves This species 
of legal procedure is known as mterpleader 
Although It is obvious that there must be many 
instances m which interpleader can arise, it is mo^ 
commonly the outcome of an execubon, xxhen the 
shenff (gv) or baihff of the county court (g v ) has 
seized the goods of a judgment debtor (gv) on 
behalf of a judgment creditor (gv), and some other 
person comes forward as the claimant of the goods 
seized The shenff is then generally permitted to 
stand aside, and is exonerated from any habiUty as 
to costs, whilst tlie claimant and the judgment 
creditor fight out the case to the bitter end 

INTEEUOGATOItlES. — Inlaw, dunng the course 
of the pleadings (gv) m an acbon — or in the case 


of county court proceedings, at any bme before the 
tnal— either the plainbff or the defendant may 
obtam permission to deliver certain questions in 
waiting to the adv’ersary, which the latter must 
answer. The quesbons must be relevant to the 
matter in dispute , but in order that the privilege 
of puttmg these quesbons, which are called inter- 
rogatories, may not be abused, the permission of 
the court must be obtained as to the parbcular 
forms in which they are put, and, in the High 
Court, the interrogator is required to pay a 
imnimum deposit of £5 before the interrogatories 
may be delivered The answers must bo made upon 
oath, i c , they are sworn to before a commissioner 
for oatlis 

INTESTACY. — A total intestacy occurs where a 
person dies wnthout leaving a wall at all. A partial 
intestacy also arises where a testator has omitted 
to dispose of tlie whole of his estate, or where he 
has made no residuary’ bequest, and some of the 
beneficiaries — the legatees named in the wall — ^liave 
died before the testator When a person dies wholly 
or parbally intestate tlie State decides how his 
undisposed-of property shall devolve The rules of 
inheritance and distribubon arc apphcable both to 
an estate wholly undisposed of by wall, and to that 
porbon of the estate which has not been effectually 
disposed of, even if there is a wall in existence 

Where there is an intestacy, nothing can propoily 
be done in the distnbubon of an estate unbl an 
admimstrator (gv) is appointed The adminis- 
trator, when appointed, should first pay the funeral 
expenses and debts of tlie intestate out of the 
estate He should then distnbute the estate accord- 
mg as it consists of real property, oi personal pro- 
perty (including leaseholds) 'Ihe real property 
descends according to the law of inhentance, the 
personal devolv cs, in the first place, upon the widow 
and issue (subject to the Intestate Estates Act, 
1890), and if there is no widow or issue, it is divided 
among the ncxt-of-kin according to the Statutes of 
Disbibubon (g v ) Under tlie Intestate Estates Act, 
where the deceased leaves a widow and no cluldren, 
and the net value of the whole estate does not 
exceed ;£500, the widow is enbtled to the whole , 
and where the value of the estate exceeds ;£500, tlie 
widow has a first charge upon £500 (Sec IMstribu- 
TiON, Statutes of) An illustration is given in 
order to make the point clearer, and to show the 
effect of the Act Upon an intestacy a widow is 
enbtled m the case of real property in which her 
husband had more tlian an estate for life, e g ,a fee 
simple or a fee tail, to what is Itnown as ” dower.” 
tliat IS, a fife estate in one-third of the property, 
and this cannot be taken aw'ay from her unless 
there has been a declarabon against dower m tlie 
deed of conveyance of the property to the hus- 
band, or unless it has been otherwise barred It 
IS immaterial whether there has or has not been 
any issue of the marriage When the estate of the 
deceased consists of copyhold lands, the widow is 
enbtled to w’hat is known as “ free bench,” t e , a 
certain life interest m a part of the estate, an 
mtcrest which vanes with different manors Until 
the passing of the Act of 1890, dower oi free bench, 
supposing there was the nght to either, was aU the 
mterest a widow of an intestate had in the real 
property of the deceased, and if there were no 
children of the mamage her share in the personalty 
vi^ hmited to one-half, even though the v’alue of 
the whole property was less than ;^500 Since 1890, 
the change made in the law may be illustrated as 
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fallows Suppose a man leaves real property «-ortlj 
/I 000 and personal property wortb /nCOO U be 
Has died wboIl\ intestate the nidow is enbtleii 
^stofall to/aOO one-fifth of v>h.ch namely £100 
comes out of tHe real estate an 1 four fifths raiaely 
£4CiO out of the personal estate Sht. u then eatitled 
to her (lower unless it has heea barred, out of the 
remaining £900 of real estate and to <m»*-half ol 
the remaining £3 600 of the personal estate She 
thus receives ^300 absolute]) and en)oy9 the 
interest anunc out of £300 worth of the rc^ pro- 
perty for her life Untirthe£SO0 IS paid toher she 
13 also entitled to interest upon that sum at 4 per 
cent from the date of her husband a death budJ 
the money is paid If there is issue she takes onlv 
one-third of the £4 000 and dower in one tturd oi 
the £1 000 The XYidowa rights are in sncdi case 
subject to the payment of her husband a debts. 
The rules of descent are subject to the customs ci 
gavelkind and borough English in the parts of the 
conntry Where "ftiey exirt 

Leaseholds a very common interest in land an 
personal and not real property Real property bi 
the Inhentance Act 1^3 includes as well as land 
manors advowsons messuages and all othe 
hereditaments, money laid out in the purchase o 
land and certain other property mentioned thereia 
but for present purposes it u euffiaeat to tak* 
ordinary freehold land into constderation 1 
should M remembered that land may he charget 
with curtesy ia favour of an intestate s sumv 
ing husband in a like manner as with dower as< 
free-bench 

Since the Land Transfer Act 1697 the int^es 
of an bar in an estate la fee simple is m the fin 
place merely equitable for he does not obtam tb 
legal estate in the lands until they have beei 
eapressly conveyed to him by the deceased 
adnuflistrator but tho title to succeed is of courst 
traced in same way as before the Act 
The rules of descent do not apply to a sole truste 
or mortgagee of freeholds which pass on deatt 
notwithstanding any testamentary dispositioa t 
the personal representatives and not to the heir 
The rules of descent were settled by the Inher 
tance Act 1933 and ore bnefiy os follows but i 
is to be noted that descent b-is not the meaniD 
that is ordinarily asoibed to it It signifies the btl 
to inherit owing to con<anguinity The hmr may t 
•evttvK aatwtw or a cbtta.\«Tw\ rtlatsea as » 
a chiH or other issue — 

(I) Descent is in every case to be traced froi 
the purebaser If the deceased himscli bought U 
real estate any rights to inhent mast Ik trace 
from him alone but the word purchaser bb 
descent has a technical meaning for it sigmfit 
in law the person who last acquired tho iaa 
otherwise than by descent or than by an 
escheat partition or in Insure by the effect « 
which the land shall have become part oi t 
descendible m the same manner as other Ian 
acquired by descent. It will be seen therefor 
that if the deceased intestate had acqoieed the pri 
perty under a devise by will he Is considered to I 
the purchaser just as though h had txmght . 
himself and it makes no dillcreiice \ hetber he 
the heir of the | erson who made the devise on 
would have Succeeded m any cose even ibong 
there had been no devi o It is s presu npoon i 
law that the last person entitled to bold the Ian 
was the purchaser so as to trace the inhinstani 
from hini, unless it is l ro ed that be inhente* 
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male paternal ancestors and their descendants have 
failed Again, no female maternal ancestor nor any 
of her descendants can inherit until all the male 
maternal ancestors and their descendants have failed 
(7) Tlie issue of an ancestor m tiifintlwn repre- 
sents such ancestor By means of this rule it is 
always possible for collaterals of the half-blood to 
come in, whereas before the passing of the Inheri- 
tance Act the half-blood could not inhent, c g , a 
half-brother could never inherit, tlioiigli a cousin 
of the whole blood, howeier distant, could The 
place in the order of inheritance of a relative bj 
the half-blood is now next after any relative in the 
same degree of the whole blood and lus descendants 
where the common ancestor is a male, and next 
after the common ancestor where such common 
ancestor is a female It will thus be seen that a 
brother of the half-blood on the paternal side 
inherits next after the sister of the whole blood on 
the paternal side, and her descendants, whilst a 
brother of the half-blood on the maternal side, 
inhents next after the mother 

Rule (8) IS not of much consequence, for it deals 
with a point that eery rarely anscs It is that in 
the admission of female paternal ancestors the 
mother of the more remote male paternal ancestor 
IS preferred to the mother of a less remote male 


paternal ancestor and her heirs, and in the admis- 
sion of female maternal anccstois, the mother of 
the more remote male maternal ancestor and her 
heirs IS preferred to the mother of a less remote male 
maternal ancestor and her heirs. 

By the Law of Property Amendment Act, 1859, 
an additional rule has been provided, that — - 
“Where there shall be a total failure of hnrs 
of the purchaser, or where any land shall be 
descendible as if an ancestor had been purchaser 
thereof, and there shall be a total failure of the 
heirs of such ancestor, then and in every such 
case the land shall descend and the descent 
thereof shall thenceforth be traced from the per- 
son last entitled to the land as if he had been the 
purchaser thereof ” 

Ihis statute provides for a ease like the following : 
A purchaser dies intestate, leanng one son and no 
other relatives If the son also dies intestate with- 
out issue the heirs of tlic purchaser will have wholly 
failed, and the land would formerly have escheated 
to the Crown, or an immediate lord, but there may 
be relatives of the son on his mother’s side, and such 
relativ'cs arc now competent to inhent 

The following table shows who is the heir in the 
cases where the question has most frequently to be 
ascertained — 


Ij the Intestate leaves only — 1 The Freehold Properly goes to — 


Wife and no blood relations 
Wife, sons, and daughters 
Wife and daughters 

Wife and grandeluldrcn 

Wife and father 

Wife and grandfather (father being dead) 
Wife and mother (no relations on father’s 
side) 

Wife, mother, brothers, and sisters 
Wife, mother, nephews, and nieces (issue 
of brothers and sisters) 

Wife, mother, nephews, and nieces (issue 
of de-ccased bisters) 


Sons and daughters, by one or more 
v.ives, or by one or more husbands 
Sons and daughters by one or more wives 
(or husbands), and grandchildren 


Daughters, by one or moie wives (or 
husbands) 


Husband and sons 
Husband and daughters 
Husband, sons, and daughters 
Husband and grandchildren (sons and 
daughters of derea'^ed children) 
Husband and grandchildren (daughters of 
an only daughtetl 


Crown, if freehold , the lord of the manor, if copyhold 
Eldest son 

Daughters as co-paiccncrs If one daughter only, whole to 
her 

Eldest son of eldest son of deceased In other cases, see 
Rule 4 
Father 
Grandfather 

Mother 

Eldest brother 


Heir of eldest brother 

The heirs of each sister, according to their respective shares 
as co-parceners, if they had lived 'The eldest son of any 
sister takes the whole of his mother’s share llie daughters 
of any sister, if there is no son, divide their mother’s share 
between them 

Eldest son 

Eldest son, or eldest son of such eldest son, and so on ad 
infinitum, if the chain of succession is incomplete The, 
' second son and his male descendants come in when the 
eldest son and his descendants fail And so on with the rest. 
The daughters and their issue do not inhent until the issue 
j of their brothers is completely exhausted 

Equally amongst them If any daughter has predeceased the 
, intestate, her share goes to her issue, if any , the whole 
of it to her eldest son , and, failing him, equally amongst 
' her daughters 

Eldest son 

* Equally amongst daughters 

Eldest son 

Eldest son of eldest son 

Equally amongst the grandchildren 
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If Inte^aii Uates fn/>— 


Tk« FrffkolJ Property gits to — 


^o wife or descendants 
Talher mother brothers and 'isters 
Mother no heirs on father s side 
Mother brothers and sisters 
Mother and sisters 

■Sephews and nieces by brothers and 
^ters 

Nephews and nieces by nsfers 


Cousins 


tinea] ancestor on Others side 

rather 

Mother 

eldest brother 

Sisters equally as co-p^eners 
Eldest son of eldest brother 

Eldest son of any sister wtll take sister s share even though 
he has sisters of his own The daughters of any sister if 
they have no brothers will take their mother s share 
equally as co-parceners 

The eldest son ot the eldest brother of the intestate s father 
Otherwise the heirship is discovered as in the previous 
examples 


As regards the devolution of personal propertv on 
intc^ac> tee DlSTRle^mo^ STATUTr* or 

l\TI3Iin\T10N — This IS an ofienee which con 
sists in vTongluliv pultanu a person in fear m 
order to compel lum to do or to abstain from 
doing a certain thing which he has the right either 
to abstain from doin^ or to do ft is not r<aUj 
necessary that there should be anv actual pbyjcal 
Molenec offered but the perron intimKlatcd must 
heputintofearof bodi]} harmbymcaosof oeremn 
threats menaces duress etc Sinular acts threatened 
towards the wile oi child of a person nu> be intitm 
dation Any contract entereo into through means 
which do not leave tne of the parties a freo mmd 
IS absolutely void 

lotinudabon is al o a erimiovl otfence under the 
Conspiracy and Protection of Propertv Act 187$ 
and a person convicted of the offence ts liable to a 
pesaltv of fSO or three months hard labour 
1> TR \NslH5^Thjt IS a l^lin phrase which 
tugmfies m course of transmission or on the wav 
(See SroFftcE tv Travsit« 1 
UfTRk ^IPES— A Latin phrv»e signifying 
within the powers The expression is generali) 
net with in connection with corporate botbe 
whove row ers are strictly confined within the hmitv 
rresenbed by their charter of incorporation or the 
document which estiblishea them r t the memo 
randuxn and articles of as ociation of a joint slock 
ompany Any act done iMr» vires is legal on 
act Oone'bejooa ftie powers conferr^ is said to 
be ultra vtrts (17 c) and is null and voil 

DiTIllNSlt TttUT— This is a phrase very 
frequently met with b«t which has in rcahly no 
meaning whatever The value of anything » what 
It can be exchaneed for and if it cannot be 
ex hanged for nnyfhin" it has no v aJue An article 
may have an intnnsc virtue which is a totally 
distinct thing Money is frequently said to have si» 
intrinsic value te a value within itself Put in 
anv country or plvcc where there are no tahabi 
tints money could not be exchanged for anytiung 
an 1 in such a ca e it would be absolutely without 
Value 

IWEVTOP^^This IS the name given to a h t 
of goods furniture stock etc found upon rfl^ui 
premuts If a famished house is let a hst is always 
drawn up of the goods which are In the bouse and 
two copies are invariably made for the sake ol 
comparison at the end of the tenancy t\ben a 
distress is levied an inventory is always made of 
the goods or chattel which arc sciied. Again an 


mventory is always required to lie attached to su^h 
documents as bills of sole hire purchase agreements 
mamage settlements etc Lastly it is the duty of 
an executor or administrator to mxke a complete 
inventory of all the goods chattels wares and 
nicrcliandiro of his dweased testator or intestate 
IN\tST3!LNT— 'loney which is put out at 
interest in some fund or company or which is laid 
ontui th^urcbaseoiland houses or other property 
INVOICT —An invoice is a writtes statement 
giving particulars of tie quantity weight pnee 
description etc of the goods old or consigned to 
another person Every commercial house has its 
printed or engraved form of invoice into which the 
details ore filled when the invoice is made out 
An invoice is usoallv drapatchrd on the sajee day 
as the goods are forwarded and should contain 
particulars of the route earner railway compafiy 
or vessel and state whether cams'^e paid or 
forward The terms ol payment and discount 
should be also noted on the invoice 
The follovnog i> a specimen of an ordinary 
invoice such as would pass between one firm and 
another lo this country-— 


Telegrams 

Carbondo London 2S Queen Victoria Street 
•1 London C C 

tur May 19 

Messrs Browxi\q ft Siuw Liuited 

20 Moorgate Street E C 
To the CARLTON PATER PULP CO LTD Dr 
Terms hloQtbly 


20 Rms SSSC 
MnluigSOJ X 
516, ’90 lbs 


perL VHM lUy Co. 1 
to b Tbomxnon ft Co 

Ibrm ingha 

<^rr Paid 



An invoice sent on the same day 8S the goods fils 
the othce of an ad ice note and should be checked 
by the consignee immediately the goods come to 
hand 

A fn» /onwiJ iniMce that is an invoice made out 
for form s sake is somebmes ront when an order 
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IS received from a new customer who has not sup- 
plied the customary trade references This is under- 
stood as an intimation that the goods will be dis- 
patched immediately the invoice is paid. A pro 
formd. invoice is also used to indicate to a merchant 
the probable cost of goods enquired for, including 
carriage and all other charges 

Foreign or export invoices usually difier m form 
from Inland Invoices, as wiU be seen by the 
following example — 

iNVOicn of goods shipped by Watson Bros , Man- 
chester, to Messrs. Gourka & Co . Calcutta, per 
S3 Empress 

31s< May, 19 


Calcutta 


24 pcs 26^" Artificial Silk i 
C/1164 1,113 yards® 7^! 
6/48, 5/47, 6/461, 5/45, 2/43 '35 

discount 


s d ' 


10 

11 


I Case 


Charges 

Packing 

Carnage to Liverpool 
and freight to Cal- 
cutta, 18 ft 6 in @ 
25/- and 10% 
Insurance on ^40 @ 
15/- and stamp 


|35 0 


11 


15 6 I 


12 9 


I 


6 3 ' 1 14 6 


Commission 2J % 


36 


15 

18 


CM 13 10 


There are various kinds of foreign invoices named 
according to nhothcr the charges are included in 
the price of the goods or whether they arc charged 
separately on the invoice The foregoing example 
IS Ivnown as a Loco invoice, because it gives the 
local cost of the goods, the additional charges to 
bs paid by purchasers being added 

The other forms of foreign invoices may be 
bncliy enumerated as follows — 

F. A S. A Free Alongside Invoice covers the cost 
of the goods and all charges up to their being placed 
alongside the ship 

F O.B. (Free on Board) ijic price of the goods 
m tlus Invoice includes all charges until the goods 
are placed on board ship 

C and F. (Cost and Freight) All charges, except 
insii'ance, up to the time of goods reaching port 
01 destination, are n this case included 

C.r F This IS the same as C and F., with 
insurance added 

Franco Invoice All charges until the goods 
teach the door of the purchaser arc included m 
this ills oire 

Franco invoice', arc generally made out in the 
currcjicy of the country to wluch the goods are 
being con''igacd 

IODINE. — I Lbcimcal, non-ractaliic clement, at 
or" t.nc prepared by boiling kelp or seaweed ash, 
in order to cxtr.ict the iodide deposucrl 115- the s^a 
wsDcr. On fu-ther treatment with sulphuric acid 
erd min'ya'it'ss diox.de, the iadme (hsnllcd over 


1 V IS condensed in carthenv .arc receivers Iodine 


IS now prepare.! chit.dv from the lodate of sodium, 
wbldi IS nsaoriatj-r', ir,tb nitrate of stvlium m natiic 
Ciidi B-iltp'trc In its purest state it 1-, a black, 
crvftalli; t sa'id, ailublc in .alcohol and more so «i 
cK'e-o'arn. ih' "'ihiticT's bong brown and violet 


respectively It has a peculiar odour and a bitter 
taste It is useful in medicine as an external 
remedy, and is much used in photogiaphy and m the 
preparation of anilme dyes 

I.0.U4 — A. memorandum of debt , a convenient 
way of writing " I owe you ” It is in no sense a 
negotiable instrument, but a simple acknowledg- 
ment of a debt For all practical purposes, however, 
it 13 as valuable as a negotiable instrument, when 
there is a question of suing for a debt which has 
been created between the parties to it 
This kind of acknowledgment is extremely com- 
mon, and itsjform is quite stereotyped It is usually , 
met with as follows — 

London, January ls(, 1912 
To Ml Alfred Thompson 
I 0 U. /;ioo 

John Jones 

The amount is frequently inserted m words as well 
as in figures 

When there is a debt existing or alleged to exist 
between parties, and the debt is affirmed on one 
side and denied on the other, the evidence of the 
plaintiff, other things being equal, is of the same 
weight as that of the defendant , and since the 
plaintiff must prove his case, he runs the risk ol 
being non-suitcd in the absence of corroboration 
The existence of any documentary evidence then 
becomes valuable In an action to recover money 
lent, the production of an I O U by the plamtifl, 
signed by the defendant, is evidence of an account 
stated (q v ) between the parties, though not of the 
amount of money lent A defendant may give 
evidence as to the amount if he chooses, but he is 
hardly likely to be credited with such a document, 
proved to be m his own handwriting or bearing 
his signature, confronting him 

As the I O U is merely evidence of a debt, it 
does not require any stamp And it is not advisable 
that it should be worded any differently from the 
above example 

If words are added malang a promise of payment 
at a particular time, it might be construed as a 
promissory note It could then not be given m 
evidence at all, as a promissory note must be 
stamped before it is made And, in addition, the 
inclusion of certain other words might convert it 
mlo an agreement , and when the amount for 
which the acknowledgment is given exceeds ^,5, an 
agreement stamp would ho necessary There is less 
difficulty, however, if the instrument is held to he 
an agreement rather than a pronussory note An 
agreement may always be stamped after its execu- 
tion up to fourteen d-iys, with an ordinary agree- 
ment -Stamp, and afterwards upon payment of the 
prescribed penalty A promissory note can never 
be stamped after the date of its issue 

The names of the creditor and the debtor should 
.alwavs appear This will prevent difficulties If 
the name of the debtor alone appears, there will be 
a prin’d facie presumption that there is an indebted- 
ness on lus part to the person v ho produces the 
I O U This presumption, hoivcver, is capable of 
Itcmg rebutted, and it is always open to the debtor 
to show that he was never indebted to Die holder, 
hut that the latter lias obtained the document from 
Die real crerhlo" If that is so, and the debt luis not 
been lcg.allv assigned (see AssiOM.n^ t op Dkbt), 
thr hotdc’- tanpot suc<'ted m Ills action 

irLCACUAXHA. — ^Tlic Cepicths Ipecacuanha, a 
natirc of Bra.1l, and no-v cuUiv.ited in India and 
Ceylon It is v.-’luabio io' its hrov rish root, which 
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is mnch used >n mediaae either as a powder or a 
ssrine particalarl) for dj-sentery asthma and croup 
The active principles are emetine and cephxhne 
Th name ts a Branlian word referring to the 
plants properties ns an emetic The imports co&te 
mainly from Rio Janeiro and Dtienos Ayres 
lUlJLV^D — Position, \rpfl, and lopuiatlon 
Ireland bes to the west of Gr -it Bntain It b 
separated from Scotland by the North Channel 
from Encland b) the Irish Sea and from Wales 
by the St George s Channel To the west stretches 
tile Atlantic the narrowest part of which between 
St Johns Newfoundland and \ alcntia Island is 
little more than I 600 miles 

It has an area of 32 933 squar miles and a 
population of 4 375-168 (December 1911) 

The easternmost point ni the peninsula of Ards 
IS in 5| W longitude due north of the western 
most point of Wales The furthest point west 
lOJ W longitude stands further out into the 
Atlantic than any portion of thecontmentof Europe 
Corufta in Spam Inng due south of Cork Malm 
Head in the north is 5S| N latitude while the 
furthest point south Is Slj N latitude due west 
of I^ndon 

Ljnng bet\ een the most important p.irt5 of Great 
Ilntain and North America the quickest routes 
connecting these pass through Ireland to Queens 
town in Cork Harbour From I/mdon and the 
south the most direct route is via Fi hguard in 
Pembrokeshire and Rosslarc in County ttcxfird 
Thii IS a comparatively new route an 1 much traftic 
ebll goes via Holyhead and Dublin which is (ht- most 
direct forthe Midlands FromScottand thosbortest 
route lies t^ugh Stranraer and Tort Patrick in 
Wigtownshire to Lame tn Antrim bteauers for 
Canada front the filersey and the Cljde pass round 
the north of Ireland and for the c the mad port i 
Moville on Lout,h Fojle Tor flic Canadian ports 
espeaall] those on tne St Lawrence Galway on 
the west coast oUers cotuidenble adtantages 
and proposals hate been made tor converting it 
into a port for Amencaa traffic This would 
shorten not only the sea >os age but also the railwas 
journey the present mail route between Dublin 
and Cork being vert circuitous 

Surlsee Much ol Ireland i plam the Central 
Plain being the largest stretch of lowhnd m tht 
British Isles The mountains are general!) oetr 
the coast so that there is some fin coast scenm 
as where at Slieve League m Donegal the clifls 
rise sheer to a height of 1 <>00 fett alwve the sui 
The highest point in the country is in the Kerry 
mountains of the South wc t wh re Carntuol in 
Macgiilicuddy s Recks is 3 422 feet high or rather 
less than Snowdon Alost of the mountains 
howoer are more like the hill of Dcion and 
Cornwall than the mountains of Korth t%ales 
The finest harbours round the coast arc those 
oUhevfcst thoseoflhecast whicharetheimportant 
ones being generally poor 

Mu h of the surfa e of Ireland is c imposed of 
limestone a rock that is qmcklj ftcteiJ on In water 
•«o that large depressions are formed giving rise 
to numerous lakes The effects of the ice ag-- aw 
se* n In the number of lakes formed b> the bifxrtnng 
of nver sail >s b) moraine or heajs ol d bns 
left bv the glaciers and in the sheets nf boolder 
cU) in the lowlands which bs preventing the 
iownward draining of wat r gisc no to bogs 
The largest of these bo"s U the ii'*g of Allen lying 
ehiefls in Queen s County and ICildar U go areas 


of whi h have been drained The bogs among 
the moontains are of the tvpe usually found in 
such districts The presence of so much bogtand 
m Ireland is possibly due as much to historical 
as to geographical causes In most of the countries 
of western Lnrope most noti eabl> of course in 
the Nethcriand and la the Fens of Eastern 
England areas of such w a tclandhavebeen brought 
into cuIbvahoQ a process which the perpetually 
disturbed state of Ireland in the past rendered 
impossible 

filrers, Consls, and LsLcs The largest of the 
Insh naers IS the Shannon which nsing in Ulster 
flows southward to Limenck and then westward 
to the sea Lough Vilen near its source is 167 ft 
above the sea and Killaloc at the southern end of 
Lough Derg 117 ft a drop of about 50 ft in 115 
miles Throughout this distance the nver i 
navigable and flows through fiat country which 
with Its tntratanes it frequently floods Del>w 
IGIIaloe It drops nearly lOO ft m 17 miles by fall 
and rapids which cut off communication with the 
sea 

AU the other large rivers are naaugaSle from 
the sea and have jiorts at their mouths Vfanv 
of them too are on account of the low watersheds 
between them connected by canal The total 
length of the Insh Canals is 843 miles of which 
9o mites are umtrolled by railways The 
principal are^ 

TAf JtO}al CaHi! 93 miles long from Dublin 
north of the Liilcy via Maynooth to the Shanaou 
with a branch to Lon ford 

TM« Grand Canal 166 miles tong from Diiblio 
south of the Laffej via rtulinstowo and TnUatnore 
to the Shannon across whien it passes to Oallis 
asloe A branch from this connects with Atby 
on the Barrow 

Ttf Enit and SAannen Canal from Leitnm on 
the Shannon to the Upper Lake 

Besides the Shannon lakes there are the lakes 
of the Hmo— Lougb Frne and Upj>cr Lough Erne 
which together make up half the length of the ni er 
The western pemn ula of Connaught i matke<l 
off by a line of lakes Lou b Coon drainiog to tho 
north and Loughs Carra Afask and Corrib to the 
south the last being m direct commonication with 
the sea The rectangular tough Neagh 56 ft 
deep with as area of 152 square miles forms 
part of the nver Bann and i the largest lake ui 
the Brttisb Isles 

aimate and Vegrlillon Lying in the track of 
the prevaibog westerly and south westerly winds 
and immediately bordenug the ocean over which 
they blow Ireland has an oceanic climate mild 
equable and damp On parts of the western coast 
the diflereuce between the mean temperatures for 
the warmest and coolest mouths is barely 14 F 
The number of runv and cloudy days Is also large 
The east voxst has wa-mer sumra r$ cooler ivfoters 
and less ram Some of ihe most favoured part# of 
the country lie to the cast of the mountains on 1 
•vre th-wefore sheltered from ewessivc rain. Such 
are parts of the Coldea A ale shellcreil bi the 
mountaina of Kem aad the coast strip of Counts 
Wckkw whetv Bray en}o\-s much drier climate 
t^y most Irish towns 

The mildness cf th cjmate during wanter has 
an important ecoaomtu resn t for the gro.'i ren 
tloues to grow then, «o that it is eultable for cattle 
alt tbe yew while in Englani espeualU fn th 
east roots for winter food are neesaary 
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The chief cereal groun is oats, for ^\hich the 
rhmate is spcciallj suitable, over 50,000,000 
bushels being produced annually Ke-vt comes 
barley with 7,000,000 or 8,000,0*00 biwhels, and 
then wheat with about 1,500,000 There are but 
few sjiots where evheat will ripen, but here, as in 
Scotland, the average yield pci acre is higher than 
m England, and much lugher than in Wales 
Despite the great diflercncc in population, the 
area under potatoes is larger than in Great Britain 
the yield per acre is less, howciti, as is also the 
total crop Ha> is another important troji, yielding 
about two-thirds the quantits that England 
produces Flax is grown in the British Isles almost 
exclusively m the noith-eastein section of Ireland 
where about 40,000 acres arc devoted to it 
Animals. There arc about 4,750,000 of cattle, 
4,000,000 sheep, 1,250,000 pigs, and 500,000 
horses kept throughout the country 

Fisheries. Sea fishing is not pursued on a large 
scale m Ireland as in England and Scotland, the 
catch being taken almost solely to supply local 
or individual needs Of 22,559 sailing boats in 
the United Kingdom engaged in fishing in 1909, 
Ireland contributed 6,451, while of 2 937 steam 
boats only 27 were Insh , at the same time, Ireland 
rontribiitcd 23,042 men and boys out of a total of 
104,341 for the wliole Kingdom But while the 
total value of the fish landed in 1 9 1 0 w as jf 11 ,342,660, 
the Insh portion was returned at onlv ^287,2 17 
Slinernls. The most valuable mineral worked m 
Ireland is building stone of \arious kinds, the 
pnncipal varieties being granite from Wicklow, 
Donegal, Galway, and Newry, and marble ITiere 
arc several varieties of the latter, black being found 
in Galway, red in Cork, and green in Connemara 
Coal IS mined to the extent of a little o\ cr 1 00,000 
tons per annum, the principal deposits being’ the 
anthracite near Caslleeomer, on the borders of 
Queen’s County and Kilkenny In the north there 
are small deposits of soft coal in Leitrim, TvTonc 
and Antrim 

Iron is mined m Antiim and, to a small extent, 
in Donegal Lead, silver, copper, zinc and gold 
are all found m small quantities among the hills 
especially those of Wicklow, but there is no regular 
output Antrim has beds of lock salt in the 
south, and also deposits of bauxite, the onlv ore of 
aluminium found in the United Kingdom 

Industries and Occupation. The numbers engaged 
in various occupations, in the Census of 1901 were 
as follows — 


1 1 ' 

1 ISIale Temalc ’ Total 

! 1 

1 

r’rofessional Class 1 
Domestic „ 

Commercial ,, 

98,3611 32,674, 131,035 

26,087 i 193,331' 219,418 
°'®26 ' 97,889 

1 790,475 1 85.587 876,062 

406,1571 233,2561 639,413 
j 

AgnciiUural ,, 
Industrial ,, 

Indefinite and non- 

productive 

786,097 1 1,708,861 12,494,958 

Total 

2,200,040 ! 2,258,735 ! 4,458,775 

; j 


Ireland ua 

been divided into four provinces — Ulster in th 
north, Leinster m the cast, Connaught in the wesi 
Munster in the south-west — ^from the earliest time> 


Tlie first lialf of the course of tlio Shannon foi ms 
the boundaiy between Connaught anrl Leinstci, 
then for a short distance that between Connaught 
and Munster, in whieh the whole of its lower cour-,e 
lies 

Exeejit where, m the north-cast, the linen manu- 
facture is earned on, nearly all the towns of Ireland 
.are meiely m.arkct towns, the centre-, of agneuUiirjl 
districts, Kflkeiinv, fho largest of these l.attor, has 
a population of about 16,000, but the majority 
have only' 5,000 or Jess 

ULSriiR. The counties of 1‘lsfer are : Donegal, 
Londondeiiy, Antitm, in the north, Fermanagh, 
Cavan. Mon.ighan, Armagh, Down, in tlie south;, 
and Tvronc in the lentre 

Bel/a^l (385,500). 100 miles north of Dublin, lies 
on the Lagan, at the licad of BolLast Lough It is , 
the largest town in the country, and the chief indus- 
tn.al and commercial centre, many of flic outlying 
Industrie-, having their offices hci e It is eonticcfed 
by boat with all the piincipal ports on the west of 
Britain, with London and Lcitli on the east, and 
with Rottenl.an Its distance from Fleetwood 
is 118 mile-, fho leading industry is shipbuilding, 
in winch about 28,000 men and boys .ire engagext. 
H.arland and Wolf, on Quitn’s Island, the makers 
of some o£ the largest ships in the world, arc the 
leading firm The industry depends laigclv on 
the coal from Seotl.aud .and Cumberland, -and the 
iron and steel of Barrow, 

The hnen industry, v Inch cmploysncarly as many 
persons, is the second m importance, and owes iLs 
existence to the growth of flax in Uie* neighbour* 
hood, the situation near the sea, and the quality 
of the water of the Lagan for bleaching and dyeing. 

Tlieic arc large Lactones for the preparation of 
bacon and ham Eight thousand jieisons are 
employed in printing, bookbinding .and kindled 
occupations, and .about 5,000 in the distillenis 
Much machinery also is made, for ust m the various 
mdustnos Of the smaller industries, tobacco is 
the most important, others being floui milling, 
tanning and the manufacture of leather goods, 
and biscuit making 

Londonderry (43,000), on the Foyle, has large 
distilleries, and an extensive underclothing industry , 
5.000 persons being occupied m the shirt trade 
alone 

Coleraine (7,000), near the mouth of the Bann, is 
a Imen town, malnng principally shirts, collars, and 
cuffs It also has some distilleries, and makes 
.agncultural implements 

Cairtchfergus (4,200), on the north side of Belfast 
Lough, about 10 miles from Belfast, is engaged 
principally in the bleaclung and dyeing tiades It 
found m the nciglibour- 

Ltsbtirn (12,172) on the Lagan, above Belfast. 
IS also engaged in bleaching and dyeing, and has 
large boot and shoe lactones 

Lurgan (12,138) near the south-eastern corner 
of Lough Neagh, makes handkerclucfs'pnncipally. 
in the surrounding districts, lace, embroidery .and 
aT band industries are earned on in the homes 
of the workers, and for these it is the collecting and 
distributing centre , 

Poiladown (11.720) to the south-west, has simikar 
inoustnes, and prepares peat moss litter 

Netory- (12,000) on a small stream entering Car- 
nnglord Lough, isengagcd largely- in the spinning and 
weaving of flax , while gr.anite in the ncighbounng 
hills is extensively quarried and worked 
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.iiinsTER As the most wtstHly portion of tte 

^m(7000) v^hK.hshJpslaTgequantitirtoJ'Jw^ BnU>h lsJ» place— from 

Fcdp'hassometcxhlefactorKS nnd kals^iw American Atl-mUc cables Its 

«^e hon a-d aluminium ores found in the c‘g \alentia Tirpctary Kerry limeneb 

^thooj It IS 39 mites or 1 J hours from Stranrac fc Clare rP r 

m^Uand ,1,-ttown the Lee some distance above 

EknistiMm (a 500) on the Erne is a mark w th thief town m the province 

ind local agricultural centre , . v-n^ «** mwtn exporter of cattle butter eggs 

Dsaiainien (3 700) in TvTOne has a h ®Sitr Umry produce in Ireland It 

Is^Pcipallv im agncuHviral entre wat" ba on and ^hre umry^l^ ^ brewtnes 

siadl Lnen mdustrv av^ -Roc of maUs but .*»,»« several tnargannefactones 

^LEINSTER Although containing the 
^l«i Lemste*' contains some of Tv>vne 

tttets In Ireland notably the basin of ^jaieys 
,®;p!ian> the Ivingdom of Meath and »"« are 

V«ith Dublin Meath Westmeath wicM 
Ja-e King s County Carlow Queeu 
'leriord and Kdlccnny „ w.iion Area 

Oubhi, (aty 309 272 Dnbhn 

“SOW on the Moj '* fE"” 

nai b«aine important when the i n 

«« systemabc conquest of tht tounim ^x "'"^.a^ctures la c tobacuo and snuH 

t^e Huddle of the east coast OPP°?‘* t Indon »t ' '"^^/^/ord (27 »» * seaport 

'he \tel h coast most acce siblo If" g a whole '*5' ^ ^ „,je3 from the sea It is the centre 
^he only centre from wluch the the easily *,* .Id* (or ih valleys of the Suir Barrow and 

his ever l«n governed Iirgriy « , ,^^0 tnes ol tr ,parts the produos of thi^ vallevs 

*^10^ lowland behind It Ship t to Olavgow Lnerpwl Bristol Falmouth 

«o^ed with It are brewing and some hrv t 

tnildmg is also earned on an^ these 

*t*tile and leather manufactures iluppcd 

cattle pigs horses and dair. prodoce a 
lirKelv to Eneiiah uorts ,. ..lAAltheDay 


ri”has several marg^nefictones 
and ,o oonv on Great Island in Cork 

^atenog place and the port for 
Harbour • . tiistance from New \ork is 

Tliejourney from London takesabout 
Jj’l’tolSbv the 1M> brad route and 14 hours via 

Tisbcuard 1354001 on the south side of the 
Iiwreic t iigt (or the produce of the Golden 
ih^non h lies behind it The principal trade is 
' rh oroiluce haw and bacon being enred in 
**f^l-n** It has a large cattle market and 
‘*''nXTures la c tobacuo and snuff 

.onufacturcs IB 


VVt t to Glasgow i-iveTTwi asrisioi faimouto 
’’V, London Like most other Irish towns ft bas 
hre icncs and distiHcriea 

— h» .v«.A.s. — ^ance Rtv •-ri " c/eHiMcMlOOOO) on the Soir Tt/^peraiy (6 000) 

Wtle pigs horses and dair. pf®" ^ 1 (3 000) arc in the main the market towns 

urwly to English ports , of the Day ^ agncuUursI tcgmnv 

«i« ijottn ]i7 000) on the ns «h tance on Snir 000) is an agncnltural centre 

IS another port and watering 1 mu covered m . |ace and hosiery industries 
hoa Holyhead is S7 ml s Kiffjrney P OM) th ventre lor tounsts viiJting 

3} hours »,A,ih sides of the Lakes also bu luce and ho lerj industries 

DregWia (13 000) lynng m b<^ 'ifural tad dain ^ ^ and shoe factory which has recently 

near lit mouth etperis the j^^^nufactures started 

produee of Meath and has some hn „„ - - » . 


near lit mouth exports rev «»■ 
produee of Meath and has some 
as Well as brewines Urtiiow Duodalk 1 >b> 

Dundolt (13 500) on the shf l f J^neenng 

makes iron goods and Weo" “ff 

coahlnnlding works The centre of t^ 

ham curing establishments ^*'1 trades priactpai'y 

"nindine agncullurnl rogioo 

With uCerpool and Bristol ctn«® 

, AiWe»«T (1S500) o" ^^.hrbanksoftlwtnvre 

the aoncviltural region along h g^ods a 

UmanufacbueaWmketsand^l,^^^^^ 


been started 

TraU0 (10 000) at the head of Tralee Bay is a** 
agneultural centre making butter and bacon 
It IS a cenlret^ of the Irish cloth industry 
CfiHi* (» 000) in Clare i the agncnltural centre 
of the county 

to Jkan K,, slrthM bv Btre 

I land is a uavai station 

part of Connaught 
beyond the line ^es is the (urthest removed 

Vtow thoot e«peeially ln thereelv^Kb“gL^c^V?Sre 

“ sr"f 7 aro”S 2 »'j By?; r„rsrs«rAniVo' 'rrH-' 

the meuntains bclund 1 ,terlnB xt the ol Ixw^hConib although not 

Ireland and is »*„ ''‘^‘"v^vfxrord of the as in olden days Is new in^lsb^ prosperous 

IVe^/crd the prif"'' <hon The neighbowW upnl^ ‘“portance 

mouth of the Slaney ‘Mf* ^ ene»‘ eU**s which are quarned ant/ grMite 
valley It has iron jrhs an nmde « export Tt ere 

where igncultural tna “jigbarl’®'*'' .^S iiallow hooicry being in»if. both cloth artl 

to., m..to,ad.Jtolm'« rt , 'n^rttoial loci, ... .1 « 

S'K (lUETi 

z.v.s'^s ^?s:= fcs .E - 

\ta. loss (6^> , centre ... .. coa.t 


d Is in direct m" '•^hiilijandtobai.cofa ton^ 
eerpool ac/f > , f'r’tmfcoat communication "i' 


kCOT<unng facial® "•"the fnla^wt the Suck the 

\«a, l oss ( centre «mall coa.t of comadertliA , has a yearly bor®* 


town south Ol 
reputation (or hfcsierv 
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{qv), and generally occurs with tliat metal 
Alloyed with osmium it is employed for pen mbs, 
for tiic weanng points of scientific instruments, etc 
As it IS infusible, indium is also used m certain 
cases for crucibles and other apparatus capable of 
wthstanding high temperatures 

IRISH RANKING.— The Bank of Ireland was 
established m 1783, with privileges similar to those 
of the Bank of England, so far as Ireland was 
concerned, and Insh banlang may be said to date 
from this year By the Act estaWishmg the Bank 
of Ireland, no other banks could be formed consisting 
of more than six partners This restriction was not 
considered to be an unqualified benefit, for it was 
stated that " if the trade of banking had been left 
as free in Ireland as in Scotland, the want of paper 
monev that would have arisen with the progress of 
trade would in all probability have been supphed 
by joint stock companies, supported with large 
capital and governed by wuse and eftectual rules ’* 
The restriction was partially removed in 1821 , and 
in 1825 an Act was passed which enabled joint stock 
banks to be formed, provided they were not sot up 
within 50 miles of Dublin All restrictions were 
removed in 1845 

The pnvalege of join f stock banking was granted 
to the Bank of Ireland on the understanding that 
its capital should bo lent to the Government The 
amount of the capital wms /600,000 in Irish money, 
but subsequent loans to the Government raised the 
total to £2,850,000 of Irish currency, wluch was 
equal to £2,630,769 4s 8d in English money The 
capital has never boon repaid, but interest is allowed 
upon it to the extent of 2| per cent 

Ko banks established in Ireland since 1845 have 
a right to issue notes, and since 1845 the Bank of 
Ireland has been limited as to its issue in the same 
wviy as the Bank of England Beyond the amount 
of the Government security, it can only issue notes 
against a reserve of gold, though its issue may be 
increasecl if any of the existing banks surrenders 
any amount of its issue As in Scotland, bank notes 
arc issued for £1 A return of the note circulation 
IS pu Wished weekly in the same manner as the 
Bank Return is made in England Irish bank notes 
arc not legal tender except in payment of the pubhc 
riv enue of Ireland It must not be forgotten that 
Uio Bank of Ireland is a semi-govemment institu- 
tion, and that it keeps the Government Account in 
Ireland. 


Irish banking has one distinctive feature, vir 
the system of discounting bills for small amounts' 
AlUioiigh advances are made on bills and promissorv 
notes for £1 to £20. a loss upon such transaction- 
IS pracbcaltv unknown 
IRISII 3I0SS — {See Carragi i,n ) 

IRON. — fhe most widely distributed of all metals 
It IS extracted chiefly from its ores, of v Inch th( 
most inmortant is the red oxide, known as hamatiti 
(jf), the nnncipal vanchts being red h.umatite 
Ironi the United States and thi 
berth of England, and brown hxmatite, whici 
abmmds in 1- ranee Germany. Spam Sweden, .am 
Canada, and is also found in Ireland and North 
m-iptonvlu'e The purewt brown Imroatite come 
from Sj, un ami is valuable for the manufacture o 
stiel. Re«l o--Jire h an impure fo-ra of ha-raatite 
v.hde another xancty has a bright metallic lustr 
lainh’f of rc'lteUng light, and la us"d for so tallci 
^wcuHr iron. Uimonit/- somm-hat resembles browi 
lumituc It IS largdy found fn bo-w, hence th 
name Uog iron on* Ew-n m its impure state it i 


sometimes used as an ore for manufacturing pur- 
poses Earthy limomte is the source of the yellow 
ochre pigment Magnetite is another important 
oxide of iron It is found principally in the United 
States, Sweden, and India One variety, knovyn as 
lodcstone, is a true magnet. Franklinite resembles 
magnetite, but is worked for the zme and manganese 
it contains rather than for the iron In the same 
way iron pyrites is used almost exclusively in the 
preparation of sulphur and sulphunc acid , wliilo 
yellow and green chrome pigments are the principal ' 
products obtained from clmomite or chromic iron 
ore Spathic iron ore is the pure carbonate of iron, 
and clay ironstone is an impure carbonate producing 
iron of inferior quality Iron is prepared from ite 
ores by smelting in blast furnaces The processes 
vary according to the nature of the ore, an impure 
variety, known as pig iron, containing a large per- 
centage of carbon, being usually obtained first 
Tlus IS afterwards used as the basis of the higher - 
grades, such as wrought iron, cast iron, steel, etc 
Pure iron is a white, tenacious metal, ductile, but 
very difficult of fusion The uses of iron are 'too 
numerous to mention In addition to its employ- 
ment in machinery, bndge construction, shipbuild*- 
mg. etc , it is used in medicine as a tonic in 
cases of general debility It is a constituent of many 
natural mineral waters which owe their value to its 
presence, and its numerous compounds are of great 
importance in chemistry, medicine, and m vanous 
inapstnes Until the last decade of the nineteenth 
century, Great Britain produced more pig iron than 
any other country in the world, but the United 
States now heads the hst, while Germany is second 
IRON WARRANTS, — Iron warrants, or warrants 
for iron, differ from warrants for other goods, since, 
by the custom of the iron trade, an indorsee of the 
warrant obtains the goods free from any vendor’s 
claim for purchase money. In the case of the 
Merchant Banking Company of London v Phoenix 
Bessemer Steel Company (1877, 5 Ch D 205), it 
was held that a bank which had taken iron warrants 
as secimty was entitled to delivery of the iron, 
although the original purchaser had not paid for > 
the iron (See Dock Warraxt ) 

IRONIVOOD. — ^The timber obtained from vanous 
sorts of trees, so-called on account of its hardness. 
Among the trees yielding ironwood are the American 
Ostrya virgimca, the South Afncan Olea laitnfolia 
and Veprts imdulata, the latter yielding a timber 
known as white ironw ood The East Indian v ariety 
is the Melrosidcrus vera, a species of myrtle, for 
IS great demand m Cluna and Japan 
All sorts of ironwood are much used for agncultural 
purposes, e g , in the construction of ploughs, axles, 


iiuttuBiifllAlsbL. — An irredeemable stock is 
one where no obligation exists on the part of the 
or pay back the money invested 
IRREDEEMABLE DEBENTURE.— W is a 
debenture m wluch no provision is made for the 
repajment of the principal money It is some- 
«' t ^ perpetual annuitj — the interest is paid, 
out the capital remains inv’cstcd Hovrever, if the 
company issuing the debenture goes into hqmda- 
tion, the holder is enfatlc'l to come in and hax’e lus 
moncj, repaid to him, so far at least as there are 
ASS' to meet the same 

IbINGliA8S. — A gelatinous product, onginally 
prcp,arcd onlj, from the swimming bkiddcr of the 
sturgwn, blit now obtained from several other fish, 
including the cod It is used for cuUnary purposes , 
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ig m the making of jellies and confecbonen and a bamcr are tul into bv d<ep \ alleys which aflord 
for maoniactnting purposes * g for fining wines man) routes to the surrounding couatnes They 

and becra for imparting a lustre to silk and as the weep round in s great curve m the west and are 

basis of diamond cement and of various glues joined by the Apenmnts wluch run right tlirough 

A large trade is done In isinglass by Itusaia Brazil the pemnsnla and arc continued in the island oi 

the United States Canada and the East Indies Sicify \t the northern end the Apennines run 

ISSUL OP mil.. — Until n hill of exchange is in an easterly dncction until they cross the 44th 

issued there is no Lability attaching to any person parallel from tin. southern bounciarj of the Plain 
connected with the instmroent The following of Lombardy Here they are quite i.Io«e to the 
Sections of the Bills of Exchange Act 1832 arc east coast but aftcrvmrd pass through th centre 
consequently inmortant to the west and so tlirough the tee of Italy 

By a part of Section " the issue of a bill » From the foot of the tips in the west tlic Plain 
defined as of Lombaidy slopes gradually down to the Adriatic 

the first delivery of a bill or note complete in where large areas formed of the lit brougl t down 
form to a person who takes it as a holder by the rivers arc so low that they have to be arli 

By Section 9 (s s 3) it Is provided— ficially drained The only lulls on this plain are 

Where a bjll is expressed to be payable with those of Montferrato near Turin the Colli CUpanci 

interest unless the instrument otherwise provides nearPalaa and the Monti Benu near Vicenza 
interest runs from the date of the hill and if the kiach of the coast is high and roclrv w itli manv 
bill u undated from the issue thereof line harbours except on the west from the Arno 

and Section 12 sayw— southward Almost as far as Gaeta and around the 

WhTe a bill expressed to be pavable at a head of the Adnabc where the lowness of the 
filled penod after ante Is issueii undated or shore makes it difficult to approach 
where the acceptance of a bill payable at a fixed lUters 1 be largest of the Italian nvcrsi the Po 
penod after sight is undated any holder may which with its tributary the Dora Riparia form 
insert therein the true date of Issue or acceptance in almost due cast and west line from the French 
and the bill shall be payable accordingly frontier to the Vdnatic ‘vei From the north it 

For stamp purposes no bill of exchange or pro- rcceivts many tnbutanes from the tips and from 

missory note may bo stamped with an impressed the south many from the Vpemunes Tliose from 
stamp after the execution thereof This is provided the Alps have ut d ep valleys which lead to th“ 
for by the Stamp Act 1891 (Sm 37) parses over the mountains the Dora I^ina 

I5SUL 01 CHEQUE — nbco the mam rules Dora Caltei S^a Ficino Adda Adige lagha 

amicable to bills of exchange are also appbcable to mento leading to the Mt Cesis St Bernard 
cheques the preceding article gives the whole laiv Simplon St Gothard Sptucen Maloja and Brenner 
'ooBccted With the issue of a cheque passes respectively Wmere these nvers leave the 

ISSUE r M{ —The price at whicn stock or shares mountains for th plain they in some cases form 
^te issued to the public long narrow lakes known for tbeir beautiful 

ISSUED C iriTAU— This indicates that portion scenery 1 be largest of them are Sfaggiore Logsne 
cf toe noRunaf or authorued capital of a company Como and Gardi These lakes form reservoirs for 
wuch has been issued by the directors ind has neen tbo nvers Sowing from them and regulate their 
Jj^en np or subscribed for by the shareholders flow when the mcluog snows of the Alps would 
The issued capital may be either fully paid »p or otherwise cause floods 

only partly paid up In the latter cave the remain CHmsIr The climate of Italy is typi ally Mtd 

ing part of the ca^tal fs known as the unvalled itenanean m the south warm with winter rams 

capital (See CafitalJ and summer drought fn the north the winters 

IbTLE.— A strong flexible fibre used in the are more severe and the rainfall greater and more 

manufacture of brushes It fs obtained from a evenly distributed throughout the year In Turin 

•P*««s of agave growing m Mexico the mean monthly temperature ranges from freezing 

»T iLV — i ositlon, Area and ropulsiioa Italy to 74 F and in Jliples from 46 to 77 Fut 

13 the BjjddJi* of tba flaw great p^vuesalss ol wi/le at Fifria tat/iSai) is »eW djstriiwfrd 

houtjicm Europe and with the i land of Sicily through the year at Naples it varies from less thin 

the Mediterranean into two parts I in to July to 5 ins in November In the north 

This central posidoa in the Mediterranean made the annual rainfall averages 40 uis decreasing 

* Vii peat importance la ancient times southward to 27 ins One effect of this distribution 

.V connection with the Continent of Dnropc of mnfall and temperature together with the fact 

on the one hand and the Suez Canal on the other that the Apenmnes are not high enough to be 

increase its Importance now The direct route above the lino of perpetual snow is that while the 

Ilf*” to the entrance of the Suez passes Po and its tributaries in the north always have 

th^gh it agood supply of water from tbemelting of the snow 

r ^tends from latitude 471 to 38 N and of theAlpsandfromtherain thoriveraof thasouth 

iroin 6J E longitude to I8J The country is arc filled in the rainv seo-son but are almost dry in 

long narrow no part being more than 62 miles the summer This seasonal d ffcrence fn volume 
irom the sea and is divided into the ccxitmcntal has been further accentuated by tbo cutting dovu 
Ma peninsular portions to which mu t be added of the forests which results la the rain draining 
we insular portion consistiog of SicUy Sai^nia qmcldy off the ground when otherwise it would 
and a number of levs important islands The run away more lowly 

total area is HO 659 square miles and the Jilalma One of the drawbacks of most 'fed 
P"I”'}ailon 34 269 764 iterranean countries is the presence of malana 

1 MieT Italy on the whole is mountainoo which is so prcvilent in many parts of Italy that 
only on^third being plain The largest level Area whole distncts are rendered uiunhabitablc desi^te 
•s the Plain of I.ombardy On the north the the le^Uty of the soil Practically the whole 
country Jsenelosed by the Alps which while forming ol the soothero portitm of the peninsula is subject 
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to it, the affected area extending on the ivcbt coast 
as far north as the island of Elba, together with 
Sicily and Sardinia Small portions of the northern 
plain are also affected, especially on the marshes 
to the north of the Po delta The worst parts 
n.rc the Maremma in Tuscanj, the Campagna of 
Rome, with the Pontme Marshes further south, 
and the north western shores of the Gulf of Taranto 
Now that the part played by the mosquito in the 
spreading of the disease is known, it is being 
effectually dealt with by the draining of the marshes 
a here the insect breeds 

The People. The people of Italy arc of \ crj mixed 
origin, yet, unlike the peoples of some other Euro- 
pean countries, they have one language Ihe main 
exceptions are about 120,000 in the rvestern Alps, 
-who speak French, and about 500,000 Friaulians 
in the east, who retain their own language The 
foreign population of Italy is about 1 per cent 
of the whole, while 5 per cent of the Italians live 
abroad 

The mixture of races that exists m Italy is largely 
the result of the variety of people attracted to the 
country in the time when Rome ruled the world 
^nd perhaps to the foreign slaves introduced 
In the north, there is a large proportion of fair 
people on account of the mixture of Teutonic races 
In the south, darker types predominate, with the 
.adnuxture of Arab and other southern bloods 
Vegetation and Agriculture. The forest trees 
,are generally of the evergreen type Evergreen 
oaks, the cj press, and the Aleppo pine art found 
throughout the Mediterranean region In Sicily 
the chestnut grows at a height of from 2,000 to 
3,000 ft and the beech at close upon 6,000 ft Hit 
ohve grows throughout the country , including the 
sheltered lower Alpine v alleys, except in the Plain 
•of Lombardy, where the winters are too severe 
The lack of useful minerals, especially coal, 
causes its people to rely on agriculture, for which 
-the country is well adapted on account of the 
fertility of the soil The lack of rainfall, howev'er, 
particularly in the south, is a serious drawback, 
and renders irrigation necessary Such is the 
fertility of the soil, that as many as ten crops of 
grass are reaped in a year m some of the imgatcd 
'‘fields 

The chief gram raised is wheat That grown 
in Apulia, the south eastern provrnce that terminates 
in the " heel ’’ of Italy, is famous, as on account 
of its hardness it is specially suited for the making 
of macaroni The next gram of importance is 
-maize, which forms the pnncipal food of a large 
part of the population Much of that which is 
grown, however, is exported and infenor kinds 
are imported In the irrigated lands of the northern 
plain, in Piedmont, I.ombardy' and Venetia, rice 
IS grown to a V cry considerable extent The vune 
is grown throughout the country, but the wine 
--de’-ived from it is not generally well made, and 
does not improve with ago The kinds best Imov n 
are Chianti, grown on the Chianti Hills in Tuscans' 
south of Florence, Marsala from the west of Sicaly 
a'ld Asti grown on the southern slopes of the 
Monferrato Hills between Turin and Ale-xandria 
The northern plain, too. and the lower valleys 
-of the Alps produce many mulbc-rry trees on Hie 
"^lea.esof vvhich silkworms are fed, Italy being the 
largest producer of raw silk in Europe " 

Large quantities of oranges and lemons are 
raised, espcaally in Sicily , for export to the United 
Kingdom 


An important ceonomic crop is that of gr<tss 
and other forage on irrigated land, where at least 
four crops arc cut in the year This is used for 
the feeding of milch cattle, imported from Switzer- 
land, the milk being made into the celebrated 
cheeses of Italy' — Gorgonzola, Parmesan and 
Stracchmo 

jWiiierals. Ko coal is found m Italy', most of that 
vvhich IS used being imported from the United 
Kingdom There is some lignite, liowcvcr, or 
brown coal which is mined at Spolcta in Umbria, 
and at Valoona in Venetia Petroleum is obtained 
to the south of the Plain of Lombardy near Placenta 
The most important mineral obtained is sulphur, 
from the southern portion of Sialy around the 
towns of Girgenti on the south coast, Catania on 
the east, and Caltanisotta inland Iron ore is 
mined on the mainland m small quantities m the 
region west of Lake Garda Tlie pnncipal iron 
region is the island of Elba, which sends the bulk 
of its products to Britain to be smelted Statuary 
marble is quariicd on the western slopes of the 
Apuan Hills in Tuscany, where the chief centres 
are Carrara and Massa Sardmia is rich in minerals, 
which arc, however, but little w’orked The chief 
mining region is around Iglcsias in the south-west, 
where lead and zinc arc found In the south, hot 
springs deposit boracic acid, an important article 
of commerce 

Indnslncs and Maunfacfurcs. The most important 
industry' of Italy' is the preparation of silk yam, 
which forms by far the most valuable export, most 
of it being sent to France Now, however, the 
making of silk fabrics is greatly increasing, and 
Como, situated at the southern extremity of the 
western arm of tlie lake, is the most important 
centre The manufacture of cotton goods js rapidly 
advancing, raw cotton being now tlie most valuable 
import. Wool, hemp, and linen manufactures 
also engage large numbers of workers Much of 
the great inrreaso in these industries is due to the 
utilisation of the water-power of the streams for 
the produebon of electricity 

Efforts are being made to make Italy self support- 
ing m the produebon of iron and steel There- 
are iron works near the mines on the island of Elba 
at Portoferraio, and on the mainland opposite 
at Pombmo At Temi, to the north of Rome, 
on a tributary of the Tiber, the water-power supplied 
by the river is used for the produebon of steel, 
and IS supplemented by the lignite of Spoleta, 
further north Near Genoa arc a number of iron 
works, using chiefly old iron imported from all 
parts of the world The English firm of Armstrong 
has ordnance works at Pozzuoli, near Naples 

An imyiortant export is straw hats and other 
straw goods These are made clucfly’ in Tuscany 
where wheat is sown very thicklv in order to pro- 
duce a long, straight stalk Sculptures in marble 
and alabaster are also produced in sufficient 
quanUty' to produce a valuable export. Glass, 
lace, leather goods, earthenware, and many other 
artistic maftufactures are scattered throughout the 
country 

Coniincrce. The average annual v’alue of the 
total imports is /I01,950,000, and of the total 
exports j^4,92I,000 TTie leading articles of import 
are raw cotton, coal and coke , boilers, maclune-ry, 
wrought iron and steel , raw silk and silk cocoons , 
bmber and wheat Wool, cured fish, hides, selen- 
bfic .and electrical instruments, copper and iron 
waste are also important 
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to It, the affected area o'-tenclmg on the \vcst coast 
iis far north as the island of hlba, together with 
fjicily and Sardinia Small portions of the northern 
plain are also affected, especially on the marshes 
to the north of the Po delta. The worst parts 
Are the Marcmma in Tuscany, the Campagna of 
Kome, with the Pontine Marshes further south, 
and the north western shores of the Gulf of laranto 
Now that the part played by the mosquito in the 
spreading of the disc.ise is known, it is being 
clfeetually dealt mth by the draining of the marshes 
where the insect breeds 

The People. The people of Italy are of very mixed 
origin, yet, unlike the peoples of some other Euro- 
pean countries, they have one language The main 
exceptions arc about 120,000 m the western Alps, 
who speak French, and about 500,000 Friauhans 
in the east, who retain their own language The 
foreign population of ItaK is about 1 per cent 
of the whole, while 5 per cent of the Italians live 
abroad 

The mixture of races that exists in Italy is largely 
the result of the vancU of people attracted to the 
lountry in the time when Rome ruled the world 
and perhaps to the foreign slaves introduced 
In the north, there is a large proportion of fair 
people on account of the mixture of Icutonic races 
In the south, darker types predominate, with the 
.adini cture of Vrab and otber southern bloods 
Vegctallon and Agriculture. Ihc foiest trees 
are gcnoralK of the evergreen type Evergreen 
oaks, the ty press and the Aleppo pine arc found 
throughout the Meditcriancan region In Sicily 
the ciiesuiut grows at a height of from 2,000 to 
2,000 ft and the beech at close upon 6,000 ft The 
olive grows throughout the country, including the 
sheltered lower Alpine valleys, except in the Plain 
of Lombardy, where the winters are too severe 
Iho lack of usetul minerals, especially coal, 
<ausc3 its people to relv on agriculture, for which 
the country is well adapted on account of the 
fertility of tlio soil The la< k of rainf.ill, however, 
particularly in the south, is a serious ilrawback, 
and renders irrigation necessary Such is the 
fertility of the soil that as many as ten crops of 
grass .-ire reaped in a year in =omc of the irrigated 
'•fields 

riie chief grain raised is wheat That grown 
in Apulia, the south eastern provanee that terminates 
in the ■' heel ” of Italv , is famous, as on account 
of iPS hardness it is spoiially suited for the making 
of macaroni Tlic next gram of importance is 
mawe, which forms the principal food of a large 
part of the population Much of that whicli is 
groin, hoAcver, is evportcd and inferior kinds 
lee imported In the irrigated landsol the northern 
pH n, in Pi'diiont. Lomb.ardv and Vtnciia. nee 
ts groin lo a .cry con'iderable extent, ihc vine 
.b ip-own fhioi'ghout th' louiitrj, hut the wine 
'Rnved from it is not penrraUv well m,adc, and 
d'j's not imp'O" e nth age The klmls best known 
irs Oiianti, gro •n on tin ChianU Hills in Tuscany 
so,)th of flO'inct', M-a'siiki from the v.rsl of Sicilv 
and Ani grown on the southern stupes of the 
Mont'-rr ltd Hi'h, b'.lwten Turin and Alexandria 

Tile nij'thfai pifun too, .and tb<- lover vallcvs 
of the Alps profit cc many mulberry trees on tlie 
leaifo winch ftilwo-m'' ere ft d It.dy lieing the 
•arge t *1 o'eur of raw -tilk in E'lrop 

Li'g' 0{ of-angi-s an-i iemon* arc 

T.vi'e'l. ryj-fes-ialiv in P'cily, fo' exjxirt to thi United 
Kmreon, 


An important economic crop is that of glass 
and other forage on irngaled land, where at least 
four crops are cut in the year This is used for 
the feeding of milch cattle, imported from Swatrer- 
land, the milk being made into the celebrated 
cheeses of Italy — Gorgonzola, Parmesan and 
Stiacchino 

Minerals. No coal is found in Italy, most of that 
which IS used being imported from the United 
IGngdom There is some lignite, howev'cr, or 
brown coal wluch is mined at Spoleta in Umbria, 
and at Valoona in Venetia. Petroleum is obtained 
to the south of the Plain of Lombardy near Piaccnta 
The most important mineral obtained is sulphur, 
from tlie southern portion of Sicily around the 
towns of Girgenti on the south coast, Catania on 
the cast, and Caltanisetta inland Iron ore is 
mined on the mainland in small quantities in the 
region west of Lake Garda The pnncipal iron 
region is the island of Elba, which sends the bulk 
of its products to Bntain to be smelled. Statuary' 
marble is quarried on the western slopes of the 
Apuan Hills in Tuscany, where the chief centres 
are Carrara and Jlassa Sardinia is rich in minerals, 
which arc. howev'cr, but little w’oilced The chief 
mining region is around Iglesias m the south-west, 
vvhere lead and zinc are found In tlie south, hot 
springs deposit boracic acid, an important article 
of commerce 

Indiislrics and 3IaHUInclurcs. The most important 
indusliy' of Italy is the preparation of silk yarn 
W'hich forms by far the most valuable' export, most 
of it being sent to France Now, however, the 
making of silk fabrics is greatly increasing, and 
Como, situated at the southern extremity of the 
western arm of the lake, is the most important 
centre The manufacture of cotton goods is rapidly 
advancing, raw cotton being now the most valuable 
import Wool, hemp, and linen manufactures 
also engage large numbers of workers Much of 
the grc'at increase in those industries is due to the 
utilisation of the water-power of the streams for 
the production of electricity 

Etforts arc being made to make Italy sell support- 
ing m the production of non and steel There 
are iron works near the mines on the island of Elba 
at Fortofcrraio, and on the mainland opposite 
at Pombino. At Term, to the north of Rome, 
on a tributary of the Tiber, the w atcr-pow cr supplied 
by the river is used for the production of steel, 
and IS supplemented by the lignite of Spoleta, 
further north Near Genoa are a number of iron 
works, using ehiclly' old iron imported from all 
parts of the world The English firm of Armstrong 
has ordnance works at Rozzuoli, near Naples 

An imporl.int export is straw hats and otlnr 
str,av' goods TTicse are made chiefly in Tuscany 
where wheal is sown very thickly in order to pro- 
duce a long, straight stalk Siiilptures in marble 
and alabaster arc .dso produced in siiflicient 
quantity to produce a valuable export Glass, 
la'-p, leather goods, earthenware, and manv other 
artistic niaftufactures arc sc.attcrcd throughout the 
conn try, 

Coinmertc. The average annual value of the 
total iraforts Is £; 10 1.950, 000, and of the total 
exports ^4 .921,000 The leading .-irticic" of Import 
are raw cotton, coal and coke ; boilers, mathm>’rv, 
w-TOu'.ht non ard steel , raw aH. and silk coeooiis , 
timbf' ,ir.d win .at Wool, cured fish, hides, sen n. 
tifie and ileetnc.il jnstrunicnts, copjwr and iron 
vaslc art aFo important. 
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Th« cluc{ cxj Mt IS ravf sill, to tho extent ot 
neatlv a tiurd of the value o£ Uie total exports 
Silk goods and cotton goods in increasing ({uantitiK 
tome next Olive oil itri d frints nines hemp 
cheese stik n-aste acul fniiU hides and sulphur 
lollcn* in importance Betides these automoWes 
arc the only export to the extent of more than 
£l 000 000 sterling per annum 
'The countrj with which Italy does most trade 
js Cfrrnany loJlmred cJoseJ) by the United 
Kingdom Then come tht United States Trance 
and Austria Hungary Tlie largest export trade 
is to Svnttcrlind There is also a con iderabic 
export to Argentina 

\Vith the exception of the United States the 
chici exports ol Italy po to those couutnca lying 
OB cpt aicami its land lionticr -fihwe they can b« 
seat by rail Even poultry and eggs are scat to 
England overland to Antwerp This arranRcmcnt 
has an eifect on Italian shipping great difficulty 
being experienced in getting cargoes for export 
NORTHERN OR CONTINENT 'O. iTAL\ 
The phvsicol boundary of Northern Italy on the 
south Is the ridge of the Apennines but since 
Genoa and Spcaa are ports of this region paraUel 
41 N is a eonv ment line to take 
Tlie western coasts are high and roeVv with 
many fine harbours hut they have the di»advantag<. 
of a mountainous country behind them difficult 
to cross The eastern coasts are low and sveampy 
crossed by sluggish rivers and enclosing sbxliow 
lt«oons the largest of which Is the % alli di Com 
accluo to tho south of the To delta. This coast 
IS dtirw.utt of approach from the sea Much of it 
fx of reemt ftrmation many lovms which vnihJn 
histone tunes vrere sea ports being now manv miles 
inland Adna after which the Adnati Svx is 
named U now 20 miles from the shore 
In the ircst is the province of Piedmont in the 
centre Lombardy and in the cist \ enelia Around 
the shores of tbc Gull of Genoa is Liguns and 
between the lower Po and the \penmoes Enuba. 
The plain is the most denaelv p-oplcd porticn of 
Italy coataimng 4S per cent of the population of 
the country and owes its importance to the fertility 
oi the sod the sbundanre oi water Iioth tor irnga 
tvon and latterly for power and to the existewce 
of the Alpmc passes 

fn the Bildalc ages I ettice luitf Genoa divid I 
tholand between them and supplied their respective 

r srUons with spices and sdka from the east 
isrther there wasatradeaxoxs the Alps by whKh 
the^e g-ods reached the hares of the North bea 
and Iht Baltic The dis oven of the sev route to 
India folio ruig the c.»j tun. Ol the overland routes, 
hv the Turks put in end to the yrospenty cl both 
states ftod thongh the openiog of the S ic* Canal 
has Uivertei! much tradi to its former channek 
and brought to both Gecoa and \ nice a new era 
of prexperity neither ha anvUmg lAe Us Iwroer 
greatness <. «n<vv d xl clnefly with imports 
an 1 \ enire with export 

Cenca fhiO 245) despite the mountain chain that 
mu i Tmi crossed to reach it is the nio.t ccovem ut 
pcint Jot landirs< goods lot the western half of 
northern Italy an I also fur parts of SvritrrrJand 
and the outh wxst of Germanv Its fine natural 
hjtrhoij- has been enlarged and ceepeerd and two 
iincv of r^lwav ctors the mounfvirs on* north 
vrajd to Vies andrti, TfiUn and the Simplon and 
St Gothard p.vsses the oth r north westward 
through Ash to Tonn and the Mt Cous pass 


ttntce \enise (Venezia 163 407) owes its poai 
tion to Uu. fact that it could not be attacked eithei 
by sea or by land while it was so placed as to 
command the trade between the two It is situated 
<m a number of islands m a shallow lagoon and 
was founded bv refugees from the mainland as 
far back a. ih fifth century The lagoon is entered 
by three chonaeis tiro of which the rorto di Ijdo 
and tlie Porto di Malamocco lead to 1 eoicc The 
Porto di Ualj»occ.o being to tbe south i» more 
comenUnt for ships coming op the Adnatie \s 
Venice unlike most yxjrts in the Mediterranean 
has a tide this channel has been deepened by 
artificially narrovnng it and so causing the water 
to svour out the bed. Tlie cilv is tonneettxl with 
Il/s/ra on the mainland by a railway bridge and 
n the port for goods coming from the north through 
the Dccnaerpasa which lies between Innsbruck and 
\ erona \ grent hindrance to its progress is with 
other commercial cities built on i lands is the fa t 
that It IS difficult for it to expand and so to keep 
pace with its iflcreasing trade 

Cktoggio (34 3t0i at the southern end of the 
lagoon was at one time a ti\ al port of \ enw-e 
5iireMa 50471) to the south west of Genoa was 
long Its rival with the advantage of a lower piss 
inland which Jed however to a much smaller 
lecion 

Speti* (77 723) on a splendid natural barlwur 
IS the chief station of tbe Italian navi It i con 
fleeted by rail lolaod to Rarna but (he height of 
the pass over vrhich it travels nod the conserjuent 
heavy gradients are a great drawback 

fwni* (Totwvo S7k 6>yN at the )unetion of tl c 
Dora Riparii aith the Po which u navigable as 
far as tius for boats is the natural centre of a 
great stretch of country and through Susa and 
Aosta commands lour Alpine px es 
Sj»s« is at the jnnction ol the Mt Cerls and 
CenevTe pa$s« leading to tbe tower Rhone 

itosu U at the junction of the Great and Little 
St llemard p.isse» the former Jetding to the Upper 
Rhone and the latter to the Isire 

Ikssaudriia (751SS) is the railway centre of 
the south as Milan is of the north Lastvrard 
thr rogh it runs the line from Tunn to the Adnalic 
along the foot of the Apenruiiei northward passes 
the hue from Cen<va to the Simplon 

MiIjm (VWano S35 172) li« in the centre of a 
great agricultural region and it the joacUon of 
roadsIeadingovertiicSimplon 5t Coth^l Malcia 
and Spiugen pa SOS an 1 on tbc exit and wts route 
along the foot of the Alps to Venice It is the 
centre ol the silk trade ard bos si me silk 
minafacturei Cutlery is also made there 

Other Tuwtij Ming both the northern aod 
southern borders of the plan are rumbeis of towns 
each situated where a v illey oj ms from tbe 
snoontains thelarsertownsbeingoppoutcthemote 
Important isdleys VIqc? the southern border 
thr<etowTsliciR an almost slriighfl no from I iianl 
ou the Adriatic to IVacenza onthepo and in lude 
COMTia Modena Ttysio and Tiitma 

with ethers of hi tone itnportaace 
The larg>st of Uie«e u (|6o42o) at the 

mouth of the valle road leacing to nr»xrce and 
the basin ol the Vmo aod thence southward to 
Rome 

From /VmK4 (S3 "43) u tbe raCway owf the 
Apraniim to Siviia, 

FWeu** (4’22l) hVe Ctxtnooa lower down 
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Th/" chi £ export is raw silk to tha LXteot ol 
nearly a tfurcl of Ihi. salue of the total exports 
bilk goods aad cotton good m Increasing quantities 
come next- Ohve oil dried fruits wines hemp 
cheese silk waste acid fruits bides and sulphur 
follow in importance Besides these automobiles 
are the onlj export to the extent of more than 
£l 000 000 sterling per annum 

The country with which Italy docs most trade 
is Germany followed \ery closely by the United 
Kingdom Then come the United States IVance 
and Austna Ilongary The largest export trade 
IS to Sintrerland There is also a considerxWe 
export to Argentina 

With the exception of the United Stales the 
chief exports of Italy go to those countnes lying 
on or around Its land frontier where they can be 
sent by rail Etcn poultry and eggs are sent to 
England oxerUnd to Antwerp This arrangement 
has an eflect on Italian shipping great difficulty 
being experienced In getting cargoes for export 
NOnTHERN OR CONTINENTAL irAL\ 
The pbysicxl boundary of Northern Italy on the 
south IS the ndge of the Apmomes but since 
Genoa and Spesx are ports of this region parallel 
44 N Is a convenient line to take 
The western coasts are high and rocky with 
many fine harbours but they have the disadvantage 
of a mountainous country behind them difficult 
to cross The eastern coasts arc low and sveainpy 
cro seel by sluggish rivers and enclosing shallow 
lagoons ttio largest of which is th A alli di Com 
acchio to the soutli of the To delta This coast 
IS difficult of approach from the sea Much of it 
IS of recent formation many towns which within 
historic times were sea ports beiog now many miles 
inland Adna after which the Adriatic Sea is 
named is now 20 miles from the shore 
In the west is the province of riedmont lo the 
centre Lombardy andin th«<ast \ nctia Around 
the shores of iho Gulf of Genoa u Liguna and 
between the lower Po and the Apennines Fmlba 
Tha plain is the most densely peopled portion of 
Italy containing 45 per cent oi the population ol 
the country an 1 ov os its importance to toe lertihtj 
ol the soil the abundance of water both for tm(,a 
tion and latterly for po rer and to the existence 
ol the Alpine pas es 

In the middle ages Venice and Uenoa divided 
the land betnetn them and supplied thcrrrespecti e 

r jrtiens with spices and silks frem the ca t 
urlher there was a tra le a ross. the Alps I ywt icl 
these goods reache 1 the shores tl the North Sea 
nnd the Baltic The discovery ol the sea route to 
India Icjlf wing the capture ol the o» rtiod rontw 
by the Turks pot an end to the prosperltv of both 
state and though the opening of the Suez Canal 
has diverted mu h trade to its former thaooels 
and brought 1 1 both Genoa m 1 \ mice a n w era 
of prosperity neither has anything like its former 
treatnesc. Genoa deali chi -fiv with imixxis 
and \tni e with exports 

Cmoa rayo "451 de*wie the mountain chidn that 
must bo cro. sed to rev h it Is the most coocenient 
point for Ian ling goods for the western half of 
northern Italy and bI>o i r parts of S«tieilafld 
an 1 the south nest of Germany Its fine natoraJ 
harbour has been enlarged and deepen«l and lwo 
lines of rail -vay cross the mountains one north 
wa-d to Aln-sandtia 'Wan and the *xojploB afo 
St GotUard passes the other north n-es ward 
through Asti lo Turin aod the Mt Cetut pass 
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Vence Venice (Vene-ia 163 407) on s its posi 
tisR to tbc fact that it could not he attacked either 
by ea or by land wlule it uas so placed as to 
conunsnd the trade b tween thetuo ItisMtuated 
on a namber of islands in a shallow laoOon and 
was founded bv refugees from the mainland a5 
far back as the fifth century TJie lagoon is entereij 
by three channels two of which the Porto di Lido 
and th Porto di Malamocco lead to V enicc The 
Porto di 'lalamoceo being to thr south is more 
convenient for ships comini, up the Adriatic As 
Venice unlike niost ports in the Vlediterranean 
ha> a tide Giis channel has been deepened by 
xrti&ciall) ciarro ving it and so ausing tbc water 
to scour out the bxl Tlie citv is conn lei with 
Afestrt on the mainland by a railvay bridge and 
is the port for j^ood coming from Uio north through 
the Brenner pass wluch lies between Innsbruck and 
Verona \ g cat hindrance to its progress as with 
other commercial cities built on islands is the fait 
that it IS difficult for it to expand and so to keep 
pace with its increasing trade 

Chtog ta (34 360) at the southern end of the 
lagoon was at one time a nvsl port of V etii e 
5jton4 50 471) to the south west of Genoa was 
loo" Its rival vath (be ad antage of a lower pass 
inland which led however to a much smaller 
region 

Spet$o (77 7 ) on a splendid oatoral harbour 
IS the chief station of the Italian navy It is con 
nectrd bv rail inland to Parma but tbe height of 
the pass over which it travels and the coaa^uent 
heavy gradients are n great drawback 

Turin (lu inn 371 60 m at the junction of the 
Dora Ripam with the Jo which is navigable ns 
lar as this for boats is the natural centre of s 
great stretch of country and through Susa and 
Aosta commands four Alpine pa.ses 
Suso tv at thv junction of the Mt Cents and 
0 nevTc passes leading to the lo vec Rhone 

4or/d is at the lunction of tbe Great and tattle 
St B rnard pa es the former Uading to the Uipir 
Phone and the latter to the Isire 
AUssanJna (75|5S) u the railway centre of 
the south as Milan i of the north Eastward 
through It runs the line from Tuno to the Adnatic 
aloon the foot of tbe Apennin s northward passes 
the line from Genoa lo the Simplon 
AfiLin (Vb aro S8S 172) I ts in Vhe tentte of a 
grext agncultutal region and at tl e Junction of 
ToartslealingovertheSimpIon St Gnthard Maloja 
an 1 SplOzen passes and on tbe east and west route 
along (hr (out ol (he Alps to Venice It is the 
centre of th ailk trade and has some silk 
mannfartures Cattery is also nia fe there 

Other Tonus. Uong both the northern sod 
Mnitherti borders ol the plain are numbers ol tiwnj 
each ituaf-M where a valley opers frem the 
mountains thclarg rio\ nslving oppixite the mere 
important valleys Along the southern borc.T 
these to -ushciQ an almost strsi^bt line frorn lum ni 
on the \dnatic to fAaeenzA. on the I o an J in Jude 
Casena Bologna Modma Krgrto an 1 I^T-is 
with others of histone Importance 
The largest ot these is ttnlsgna {]&(l4>b) at tbe 
tnoath ot the vallev road Jesdmg to Florence and 
tbe bssm of the Amo and Ihcrrc seuthwarJ lo 
Feme 

From Iunna (SSNJ) is the railway ovsx the 
Apennines to ^ijvetia 

Jtatiua (42 221) like Ormotja lower down 
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owed its importance originally to the tact that 
the river could there be easily bndged. 

Similarly, at the mouth of each of the Alpine 
vallejs IS a to>vn , 'Ivrea, Biclla, Como, Ltcce, 
Bergamo. Brescia, Verona, Vicenza 

Bulla (20,164) has important woollen manu- 
factures, and Como (38,895) is the chief town in 
Italy in the silk industry. 

Verona (80,977) is at the entrance to the Brenner 
Pass, the most easterly of the Alpine passes through 
which a railway runs, and is of great importance 
in military strategy 

Padtta (Padova, 92,048), Mantua, Ferrara, and 
other towns in the lower Po basin, weth Ravenna 
further south, have been great towns in the past, 
but are now of little importance 

PENINSULAR 1 1 ALY Peninsular Italy is to a 
large extent occupied by the Apennme Mountain 
s5’stem The chief lowlands are along the coast and 
m the large nver valleys The nvers on the east 
are short and rapid, running at right angles to the 
coast On the west, the liber and other rivers 
flow south Railway routes follow the coast except 
over a few short stretches Inland, their direction 
IS largely determined by the position of the valleys, 
and Uie passes over the mountains Tlie popula- 
tion isgeneially near the coast, except in the malarial 
areas to the north-west of the Gulf of Taranto, 
and the plain from the south of the Amo basin 
to the Gulf of Gaota Tlio country around 
Civitavecchia is one of the most sparsely peopled 
parts of Italy The chief centres of population are 
the lower Arno basin, and the adjoining coast . 
the east coast from Rimini to the south of Ancona , 
the same coast south of Ban , and, densest of all, 
the plains around Naples and Vesuvius 

Borne (Roma. 575,000) The importance of 
Rome to the world is due to its ancient lustoncal 
associations, and to its being the headquarters of 
the Roman Catholic Church In Italy, it is im- 
portant on account of its central position, being 
situated in the middle of the western side, with 
communication thi ough the passes with the eastern 
coast, and equi-distant from Sicily in the south, and 
Lombardy in the north It has, therefore, been 
chosen as the capital of united Italy The King 
resides in the Qnirinal, and the Pope m the Vatican, 
which adjoins the great Cathedral of St Peter's 
The city is built on a group of hills at a place 
where, in anaent times, the liber could be easily 
crosced Its foreign and coast trade is earned on 
chiefly through CivUavecchm (18,547), and, latterly, 
also through Ftttnucino, near the mouth of the 
Tiber A ship canal is projected connecting the 
city with the sea 

Florence (Firenze, 226,275) stands on the Arno, 
and at the head of the plain through which it flows 
^ Northward it is connected wnth the Bologna and 
the Po basin, and thence through the Alps wuth 
( cntral Europe, by the pass of La Puta through the 
Apennines, a fact that made it an important 
centre in the Middle Ages Now, however, the 
railway crosses the mountains by the Reno vallev 
to Pistoja When its port of Pisa was silted up 
Leghorn (Livorno, 107.253) was purchased from the 
State of Genoa, and is still the port of the Amo 
basin. Lucca (80,784) gives its name to the ohve 
oil produced m the neighbourhood 

Naples (Napoh, 582,494), the largest city of Italy, 
, owes its size and importance to the extraordinam 
fertihlv of the small plain surrounding it, which 
supports a dense population Its harbour, naturally 


fine, has been made suitable for the largest ships 
As the centre of an agncultural distnet, it imports 
manufactured goods generally, and exports animals 
and animal products, hemp and flax The imports 
arc valued at three or four times the exports 
JPotnpeu and Herculaneum, the buried Roman 
cities, arc near by, at the foot of Vesuvius It is 
the disintegration of the lava from Vesuvius that 
supplies much of the fertile soil of the region. 

Ban (88,168) is the largest town on the coast 
of Apulia 

BnitdtSi (26,483), further south on the Strait of 
Otranto, is a port of call for ships between British 
and North Sea ports and the Suez, mails and 
passengers using the overland route instead of the 
sea journey round Spam 

SICILY Sicily separated from Calabria by the 
Strait of Messina, is very mountainous in the north , 
but the lower lands along this coast to a height of 
150 ft are of great fertility, and support a dense 
agncultural population In the southern half, 
sulphur is mined Etna, an active volcano is near 
the cast coast 

Palermo (323,954) on a harbour that is being 
deepened, stands on the north coast in the centre 
of a great fnnl-growmg district 

Syracuse (Siracusa, 36,106), once of first impor- 
tance, has now given jilace to Catania (162,882), 
further south, which exports largo quantities of 
sulphur 

Marsala (63,094) exports wane 

Messina exports fruit and large quantities of 
wine lees. 

Oil the north-cast coast arc the volcanic Lipari 
Islands 

SARDINIA IS a mountainous, thinly peopled 
island The climate among the mountains is raw, 
and in the lowlands malarial The island is nch in 
minerals , granite, copper and silver-lead being' 
plentiful 

Cagliari (55,981), in the south, is the chief town 

MALTA The Peninsula of Italy with the island 
of Sicily and the projecting northern coast of 
Africa, divide the Jleditcrrancan into two basins, 
the eastern and western In the channel tliat 
connects those two basins lies the island of Malta, 
60 miles from Sicily, and 200 from Africa, vnth the 
island of Gozo, and between these the two small 
islands of Comino and Cominetto Tlus group has 
been in the possession of Britain for over a century, 
and IS nobced under a separate heading 

Mails arc despatched three times daily The 
time of transit is one and a third days to Milan, 
2 days to Rome, rather moie than 2 days to Naples, 
and 2J days to Bnndisi 

Foreign Possessions. Except for a small concession 
of 18 square miles near Tientsin in China, Italy’s 
foreign possessions he in the easternmost parts of 
Africa, in the peninsular between the Red Sea 
and the Indian Ocean 

ERITREA Along the Red Sea, wath a coast 
line of 670 miles, is the Colony of Eritrea, through 
which much of the trade of Abyssinia must pass 
It IS a hot and very dry counixy, with sufficient 
pasture to support a nomadic pastoral population 
of under 500,000 The area is about 46,000 square 
miles 

Massowah, the chief port, and Asmara, the 
capital, are being hnked by a railway, now almost 
completed In the south, Assah is tlic chief port 

In tile Red Sea, east of Massowah, is the Dahlak 
Archipdago, where pearl fishing is earned on 
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i>OMALILA'ND Italian Somahland extends 
Kom tte borders ol British Somaliland and the 
Uult cl Aden southward to the Jub river which 
WBis the boundary wth BntJsh East Alrica 
square miles and the popula 
whom arc engaged in rearing 
™«p cattle or camels Cotton goods and >am 
imported in exchange for hides 
autr and other animal products Much of the 
^ w earned on through Zanzibar 
nn towns are on the coast MuHdtsko 

ller^A (7 000) Barawa (SOOO) and 

most important town is Bardera on 

speaking this name should only 
WUed to the hard while substance forming the 
nmiia,*' I *^*P^*°t but It frequently includes 
obtained from the narwhal walrus 
Ivory has many valuable 
IS translucent and elasuc and 
afi«. i . V *1?’’**°*'^ mellow in colour and takes 
nae polish The value depends on the site of the 


tasks and thia is one of the reasons why Afncan 
ivory is preferred to the tsiatic varletv which is 
also coarser in texture and more Lkelj to become 
yellow on exposure to the air Exquisite carvmgs 
are made of ivoiy wlurh is also much in demand 
for pianoforte keys billiard balls, inlaying etc 
but owing to its high and ever increasing pnee 
numerous substitutes are now used among which 
are cellutced {jv) and vegetable ivoix (See 
CoROZO ) Zanzibar and Pemba are the thief ports 
from which the African vanety is obtained while 
the Asiatic article is rarelv exported being require 
for native purposesin India Further India and the 
Eastern Archipelago Great Britain im^rts nearly 
$0 per cent ol the ivory used m manufacture but 
Di^pe to the European centre of the carved iv orv 

l\0ri BLVCK— This name is now given to a 
pigment prepared from bone black but it "as 
onginaiiy applied to an animal charcoal obtained 
from burnt Ivory _ . , 

nORk, \tCCT\BlJ: — (See CoRozo and 
IVORV ) 
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owed its importance originally to the fact that 
the river could there be easily bridged. 

Similarly, at the mouth of <arh of the Alpine 
vallcjs IS a town, 'Ivrca, Biell.i, Como, Lccct, 
Bergamo, Brtsna, Verona, Victnra 

Btella (20,164) has important woollen manu- 
factures, and Como (38,895) is the clutf town in 
Italy in the silk industry. 

Verona (80,977) is at the entrance to the Brtnntt 
Pass, the most easterly of the Alpine jiassts thrmifh 
■which a raihvay runs, and is oi great importanee 
in military slratcg} 

Padua (Padova, 92,048), Mantua, Ferrara, and 
other towns in the lower Po basin, wntli Kavtnna 
further south, have been great towns m the past, 
but are now of little importanee 

PENINSULAR ITALY Peninsular Italy is to a 
large extent occupied by the Apenninc Mountain 
system The chief lowlands are along the co.isl and 
in the large river valleys The nvers on tlic c.ist 
are short and rapid, running at right angles to the 
coast. On the west, the liber and other nvers 
flow south Railway routes follow the const except 
over a few short stretches Inland, thrir direction 
is largely determined bv the po'-itron of the vallcjs, 
and the passes over the mountains The popula- 
tion IS generally near the coast, except in the mal.inal 
areas to tlie north-west of the Gulf of Taranto, 
and the plain from the south of the Arno basin 
to the Gulf of Gaeta Tlic coiintiy around 
Civatavccchia is one of the most sparsolj peopled 
parts of Italy The chief centres of population arc 
the lower Arno basin, and the adjoining coast 
the east coast from Rimini to the south of Ancona 
the same coast south of Ban . and, densest of all’ 
the plains around Naples and Vesuvius 

Pome (Roma, 575,000) The importance of 
Rome to the world is due to its ancient histonc.al 
associations, and to its being the headquarters of 
the Roman Catholic Church In Italy, it is im- 
portant on account of its central position being 
situated in the middle of the western side with 
communication through the passes with the e'asleni 
coasL and cqui-distant from Sicily m the south and 
Lombardy in the north It has, therefore, been 
chosen as the capital of united Italv Tile Kmc 
resides m the Quinnal, and the Pope in the Vatican 
which adjoins the great Cathedral of St Peter’s 
The city is built on a group of hills at a place 
where in ancient times, the Tiber could be easily 
' coast trade is carried on 

cluefly through Ciwtovccc/iifl (18,547), and. latterly 
also through rtumtcttto, near the mouth of the 

uty vvith connecting the 

F/cmicc (Firenze 226,275) stands on the Arno 
Md at the head of the plain through which it flows' 
Northward it is connected with the Bologna and 
thence through the Alps with 
central Europe, by the pass of La Futa through the 
Apranines a fact that made it an impwtant 
centre m the Middle Ages Now, however^lhe 
raihvay crosses the mountains bv the Reno valley 
to Ptsioja Vhen its port of Pisa was silted un 

S’ purchased from 
^ State of Genoa, and is still the port of the Arno 

0^0 name to the olive 

oil Produced m the neighbourhood 

owes^^/rJ^^^°^i’ the largest city of Italy 

fertihty of the” sm3?°^r‘''' the extraordinary 
siirmorH small plain surrounding it, which 

.supports a dense population Its harbou^ natmMi; 


fine, has been mede sintalijr for the largest ships 
As tlio etntre of an agricultural district, it imports - 
m.'uutfacftiied gtod; grncally, .and export? atitnifds 
and anininl prodtu if, hemp and flax. The twpoitt. 
are valued at ihttc or four times the imports,' 
Pompeii and Hercalaveum. the buried Roman . 
ofics, arc rear by, at tlie foot of Vi'siivius It is 
the diMnhrration of the lava from Vt'-nvJui', that ^ 
tupjihes mu( h oi ilu fertile sou of tl'O region 
Isari (88,168) i' the I.tigtst town on the co„rt 
of Apulia 

Jinrtth, (26,-183), further couth on the Strait of 
Olninto, is a ptirt of call hr ihips In tween British 
and North Sen ports and the Sntr, mails und 
p.asscngcrs using the ovrrland route instead of Uie 
te.i journey round Spam 

SlCILA Sicily -tparate cl from Calahna by the 
Strait of Me'iinri, is very inour’to’nousm the north ; 
but flic lower hands along this coast to a height oi - 
150 ft are of grc.it fcrltlily, and support a dense 
agricultural population In the icufiifm half, 
sulphur IS mined Etna, .an active volcano is near 
the cast roa'c 

Palnmo (323,954) on a harbour that is being^ 
detjuntd, btai d'. on the noith const in the centre 
of a great Iruu-groving disfnet. 

Syracuse (Si-actira, 36,106), onec of fir,.t imjwr- 
tanee, has now given plan fo Catania fl62,882), 
further south, which exports large quantities of 
sulphur. 

Marsaia (63.094) cxjrortr. viinc 
Messina cxjiorts fruit and large quantities ot 
wine lees ' , 

Off the north east coast are the volcanic Lipart 
Islands 

SARDINIA IS a mountainous, thinly peopled 
'sland 'Xhe clininft among the mountains is raw, 
and in the low hinds malanal The island is nch in 
nuncrals, gramlc, copper and silvcr-kad being 
plentiful 

CagUart (55,981), in file south, IS the chief town- ' 
MALTA The Peninsula of Italy with the island 
of Sicily and fhe jirojecling nortlicrn coast of 
Africa, divide the Mediterranean into two basiijs, 
the eastern and western, In the channel that 
connects these two basins lies the islanel of Malta, 

60 miles from Sicih , and 200 from Africa, with the 
island of Go/o, anei between these the two small 
islands of Comino and Cominetto This group has 
liecn in the possc-ision of Britain for over a century', 
and IS noticed under a separate heading 
Mads arc despatched three times daily'. The , 
Vme of tiancit is one and a third days to Milan, , 

2 days to Rome, rather more than 2 days to Naples, 
and 2J days to Bnndisi 

Foreign Fossessions. Except for a small concession 
of 18 square miles near Tientsin in China, Italy's 
foreign possessions he in the easternmost parts of 
Africa, in the peninsular between the Red Sea 
and the Indian Ocean , 

ERITREA Along the Red Sea, with a coast 
Ime of 670 mdos, is the Colony of Eritrea, through 
which much of -the trade of Ahyssima must pass , 

It is a hot and very dry country', with sufficient _ 
pasture to support a nomadic pastoral population 
of under 500,000 The area is about 46,000 square 
imles 

Massowah, the chief port, and Asmaia, the 
capital, are being linked by a railway', now almost 
completed In tbe south, Assdb is the chief port 
In tbe Red Sea, east of Massowah, is the Dahlak 
Archipelago, where pearl fishing is carried on , , 
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ALILAND Itxlian «;c>mat»U« \ *\ 
til? ■fccrd'TS pj Bahih '''OinaUfxit *>>* 
^uea, southward to thr lu*' 'xii » 
ti“ boQfidary xvith Ihiti h \rtv* 

srriB 130 000 square nxiU-s a I j*. j * 
•t'O 000 toast of whom are eivtayxa* i v ^ 
<a Je or camels Cotton k 'lats **^t x* ^ 
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V lu ' 


— — f.—' are mf*orteU in Cx 4>.. > . - 
ard oier ammal prtxhutv 'll' ^ x 
B earned oa throuph ZaniiKxf 

towns are on the xwt ^ 

naou- v„Va (7 000) Biwaw v'tW *-*d 


IT0B\ — StnctK speahlntr lhvtnA*n« 

to the hard white snlvstauve l -ii-xH 


ts.« c* the elephant but it tmiuentN 
*~^F*T5duets obtained frv w tlx* v.*» 

^ “■Fpopo.amus Ivora has roanv 
J®*^5temtiea. It u transmeent an \ » 
Mb-nistuae-KTained mellow In u v'<i'( 
’“■'epohi. The aalue depenvU w' t 
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taxi-a ant this i one of the reasons why African 
<e »« jrclerred to the Asiatic variety which is 
a< xxMW in tocturc and more likely to become 
w on cvposttrc to the air Exquisite carvings 
*«x -a e f uorj which is aUo much in demand 
Kw laanw rte keys billiard balls inlaying etc 
>vt «tP to its high and ever increasing price 
“«ra« «s ubstitutea are now used among which 
ai-* 'clul id (if*) and vegetable ivoty (iee 
aemw » Zaanbar and Pemba arc the chief ports 
t XV” ehi h the African vanety Is obtained while 
iS- \xjMi article IS rarely exported being required 
ly «*avr lurposesin India Further India and the 
I jkteni \r hipetago Great Britain imports nearly 
t ' iwr ent ol the ivory used in manufacture but 
Vj pe Is the European centre of the carved nory 
ir* ‘ 

l\OR\ DT \CK — This name Is now given to a 
j»x«wnt prqiared from bone black but jt was 
xixinath applied to an animal charcofil obtain i 
tOvtn tunil ivory 

hori \EflnTADI,E — (See Copoto and 
\y ax ) 
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owed its importance originally to tlie tact that 
the river could there be easily bridged. 

Similarly, at the mouth of each ot the Alpine 
^allcys IS a town, 'Ivrca, Bulla, Como, Ltcct, 
Bergamo, Brcseia, Verona, Viccnra 

BieJIa (20,164) has important v.oolkn m.ann- 
facturcs, and Coma (38,895) is the chief town in 
, Italj in the silk industA . 

Veiona (80,977) is at the entrance to the Brenner 
Pass, the mostcastcrh of the Alpine passes through 
which a railway runs, and is of great importanci 
in military strategj’ 

Fadua (Padova, 92,048), Mantua, rerr<ira, and 
other towns in the lower Po basin, with Kavenna 
further south, have been gieat towns in the past, 
but are now' of little importance 

PENINSULAR I'lALY. Peninsular Italy is to a 
large extent occupied by tlio Apcnnine Mountain 
system The chief lowlands are along tlic coast and 
in the large river valleys Hie rivers on the- c.ast 
are short and rapid, running at right angles to the 
coast On the west, the liber and other rivers 
flow south Railway routes follow the coast except 
over a few short stretches Inland, their direction 
IS largely determined by the position of the v .allcj s 
.and the passes over the mountains The popula- 
tion is generally nc.ar the coast, except in the mal.iri.il 
areas to the north-wtst of the Gulf of Taranto, 
and the plain from the south of the Arno ba'iii 
^ the Gulf of Gacta The country around 
Civitavecchia is one of the most sparsely peopled 
parts of Italy Tlic chief centres of population arc 
the lower Arno basin, and the adjoining ro.ist 
the east coast from Rimiiii to the south of Ancona 
the same coast south of B.ari , and, densest of .all’ 
the plains around Naples .and Vesuvius 

Rome (Roma, 575,000) The importance of 
Rome to the world is due to its ancient lustoncal 
assoaations, and to its being the hc.idquartcrs of 
the Roman Catholic Church In Ilnlv . it is ini- 
p^ant on account of its central ponlion, being 
Situated in the middle of the \%estcrn side \Mth 
communication tlirough the passes wath the eastern 
coasL and eqni-distant from Sicily in the south .and 
Lombardy in the north It has, therefore, been 
chosen as the capital of united Italy The King 
resides in the Quinnal, and the Pope in the Vatican 
which adjoins the great Cathedral of St Peter's 
^e city IS built on a group of hills .at a place 
where in ancient times, the liber could be easilv- 

cmefly through Cwiiavecchta (18,547), and lattcrlv 
also through Ftmmcino. near the mouth of the 
atywam conneebng the 

(Firenze 226,275) stands on the Arno 
and at the head of the plain through which it flows* 
Northward ,t is connected with ^e Mogna and 
the Po basin, and thence through the Alps with 
t entr.al Europe, by the pass of La Futa through the 
Apenmnes, a fact that made it an imndrtant 
centre in the Middle Ages Now, how eve? the 
f mountains by the Reno v'allcv 

to Ptstoja When its port of Pisa was silted nh 
^07,253) was purchased from t& 
’ of Genoa, and is still the port of the Arno 

oifn Srves its nlme to the ohve 

, ml produced m the neighbourhood ouve 

' ow^?/“ 582,494), the largest city of Italy 

, fertihtl of importance to the extrLrdinary 
supDorh ^mall plain surrounding it, which 

supports a dense population Its harbon?. nkmnUy 


fine, has been made suitable for tlie largtst rhips 
M tlic centre of an agricultural di'trii t, it imports 
mnnufartiircd goodb goner.ilJy, .tr.d cxyvorts, ansnuL 
and animal prqdui ts, lump and flax 'Ihe imports 
arc V. lilted at three or four Uiiu-r, ihf e.xports. 
Pompeti and Jitrculaimim, the buried Roman 
cities, aie near by, nt tlic foot of Vesuvius It is', 
the disintegration of Uio lava from Vcru.viu'' that 
supplies mtuh of the fertile soil of the region. 

Fat} (88,168) is tin !.~.rgc>t town on the ccjxt 
of ytpulia 

Rrfj.rfdi (26,483), further s-ipth on the Strait of 
Otranto, Is a jiorl of call for stup/j betv ecn British 
and North Sea ports and llto Suer, mails and 
passengers luing the civcrlmd route mrjtad of the 
sea journey round Spain 

SICILY Sicily sippralid from Calabria by the 
Strait of Mc'sina, is very mounlainous in th'- north , 
but the lowtr lands along tins toast to a height of , 
ISO ft arc of great fortiltly, and Eupporl .a dense 
ngricuUnra! population In the sottlhern h.a'i, 
sulphur is mined Etna, an active volcano is near 
the east coa-'t 

Palermo (323,954) on a Imrbn.ir that is hi ng 
dicpencd, shards on ilic north eo.-il in the centre 
of a great fniit-|'i owing dictiict 

Syracuft (Sir.acns.a, 36,196), once of first impor- 
tance, has now given place to Catauta (162,862), ' 
further south, which exports largo quantities of’ 
sulphur, 

Marsala (63,094) exports wnic 

Messtt.a exjorts fruit and Intgc quantities of 
wine lees 

Off the norfh-e.ist co vsl are the volc.imc Lip.ari 
Islands 

SARDINIA IS a mountainous, thinly ptojued 
•sland Tlic climate among the mountains is raw, 
and m the lowlands m,al.anal 'fhe nl.'uid is nchin 
minerals , gr.inite, coppe: and silvcr'lead besiig 
plentiful 

Cagbat} (55,981), in tlic south, is tlie cliicf tov.n 

MALIA Tlie Peninsula of Italy' with the island 
of Sicily and the jirojeeting northern coast of 
Africa, divitle' the Mechtcirancan into two basins, 
the c.vstern .and western Tn the channel that 
connects these tv o basins lies the island of Malta 
60 miles from Sicilv , and '200 from Afne.a, with the 
island of Go/o, and between these the two small 
islands of Comino and Conunetto This group has 
been in the possession of Britain for over a cenlurv', 
and 18 noticed under a separate heading 

Mails arc despatched three times daily'. The , 
t’mc of transit is one and a third days to Milan, 

2 days to Rome, ratlicr more than 2 day s to Naples, 
and 21 days to Bnndisi 

Foreign Possessions. Except for a small concession ' 
of 18 square miles near Tientsin in China, Italy's 
foreign possessions ho in the easternmost parts of 
Afnca, in the peninsular between the Red Sea 
and the Indian Ocean 

Eritrea Along the Red Sea, with a coast 
line of 670 miles, is the Colony' of Entrca, ilirongh 
wluch much of the trade of Abyssinia must pass 
It IS a hot and v'cry dry country', with sufficient 
pasture to support a nomadic pastoral population ' 
of under 500,000 The area is about 46,000 square 
miles 

Massotvah, the chief port, and Asmara, the 
capital, arc hung linked by a railway’, now almost 
completed In the south, Assah is the chief port 

In tlie Red Sea, east of Massowah, is the Dahlak 
Archipelago, where pearl fishing is earned on 
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east coast of Asia stretching from the tropic of 
Cancer to latitude SO^Js the corresponding range 
m the west b»iog from the middle of the Sal^a to 
the southern extrenuty of England 
Tokio the capital is in the same latitude as 
Cibraitar 

Altogether there are nearly 500 islandsiohabited 
with an area of 14S 000 square miles The pc^la 
tioD numbers over 50 000 000 but no census has as 
yet been taken 

Much of the country is the summit of a submanne 
ridge nsing steeply from the deepest parts of the 
Pacifi Running south from the volcano of 
rujisaa (Funyama) is another ndge whose peaks 
form a chain of islands in which are the bomn 
1 lands 

The largest of the islands ta Honshu sometimes 
called Honshiu or Hondo and incorrcctlv Nij^on 
Nippon being the name for the vtbole country To 
the north separated by Tsugaru Strait is Y«o or 
Hokkaido TO the south separated by the Strait 
of Shimonoscki is Kyushu (Kiushiu) These three 
islands form the eastern shores of the sea of Japan 
To the south-east of Honshu and separated from 
Kyushu by the Hugo Channel is bhikoku On the 
troficof Cancer Is lormosa or Tai nan and between 
this and the large islands arc the Lu-chu or Kiu Kiu 
1 lands enclosing the China Sen NIorth westward 
from Yceo and separated from it by La Perousc 
Strait 13 Sakhalin or Karafuto the southern ball 
of which belongs to Japan while northeastward 
run the Chishima or Kurile Islands vibich with 
the pcninsoia of Ksmehatka enclose the Sea of 
Okhotsk 

Other islands arc the I «scadore« or Hokoto ofi 
the west coast of Formosa the Benin Islands or 
Ogasawarajima Tsu shima in Korea Strait Sado 
In the Sea of Japan opposite K ugata and the Goto 
Islands to the west of Kyushu 

Cllmufe t\ith such a range of labCudc as Japan 
has there is necessarily a vsst range of climate 
from the tropical heat of Formosa to the Arctic 
conditions of the northern isluds This difference 
is acuentutted by the presence of two ocean evr 
rents whose effects are ebtefiy on the cast the 
Kuro Stwa a warm current frrm the south corre 
spondiCn to the Gulf Stream on theeast coast of the 
Lmted States and the Oya Siwa a cold current 
from the north corresponding to the Labrador 
current oft the coast of Canadv As around 
Newfoundland where the two currents approach 
each other foggy weather is prevalent so in the 
north of the largest of the Japanese islands fogs ore 
frequent from the influeoce of the cold current on 
the warm mo st air over the Kuro Siwa In 
winter when the prevaibng winds are from the 
north plenty of snow fallsin the larger islands but 
does not last for any length ol lime except in the 
highlands and in Ac o which f nm its latitude and 
tile inOucncc of the cold current is generally snow 
bound for a cocsidcrabJe period Hie sea being 
sometimes frozen During the winter months 
which are the driest the eastern coasts experience 
bri ht cloudless weath’T while on the west owing 
n obal Iv to the presence of an arm of the Kuro 
fema which enters the Sea of Japan through Korea 
‘Strait the sK-y is generally dull and cloudy 
The hotte t part of the v vr is from the middle of 
Jtilv to the middle of Sq tember and during this 
tlmo wh n the rainy seas< n is at fts h ight the ch 
rvafe is verv trying to Turopean TTie rainiest 
season is from April until the bc^niunp of August 


and during the latter part of the time when the 
nvers are in flood travelling is difficult and even 
dangeroas In September there is al o much rain 
accompanied sometimes by typhoons or whirling 
stonos which do enormous damage both on sea 
and land 

Kelief Bill] Itlrers All the large Japanese 
Islands and most of the smaller ones are moun 
famous the lowland area being verv small and 
comprising only some coast plains and a few 
broad river valleya The presence of volcanoes 
Hu. freqaent earthquakes the damp climate anti 
the short torrential nvers give Japan a charact r 
istic rehef tVhert the highlands red h the coast 
splendid deep and safe liarbours arc formed 

One effect of the mountainous character of the 
country in conjunction with its narrowness is that 
while the passes are not veiy high in comparison 
with the height of the mountains the rapid ap 
proach necessary to cross them makes the gradients 
very steep rendering railway construction very 
difficult 

In Honsbn the ranges run longitudinally through 
the length of the countrv os do the river vall vs 
In Shikoku also the chief rang runs tn the direc 
tjon of the greatest length but in A ezo and to 
some extent in Kyushu the ranges radiate from a 
centre On the east el Honshu about the centre 
IS the famous volcanic cone of lujisan sometimes 
called Fujiyama 

The largest nvers are naturally in the largest 
island of Honshu but they are of little use for 
navigation They are freqventlv interrupted by 
rapids and elsewhere in the dry season are so 
hallow as to be useless except for the shallowest 
boats while in the wet season especially after the 
heavy summer rams have been bringing water for 
sometime they are flooded to such an extent that 
roads are covered or destroyed and commaniiation 
IS earned on with (he greatest difficulty The 
pnacipa) nvers of Honshu which all lie in the 
northern hall of the island are the Kiso-gawa 
cnienng (be sea near Nagoya the Sbinano-gawa 
nving near the Kiso-sawa and entering the sea of 
Japan at Nugata the Kitikami'gawa flowing into 
^ndai Bay and the Tone gavra This last 
which crosses one of tbt. largest lowland areas in 
the country spreads out into a scries of lagoons 
before reaching the sex at Chosi The largest lake 
IS Lake Btwa 36 miles long and 12 miles broad 
famous throughout the world for its beautiful 
surroundings 

Ir-elallon and A^rlrnllurr Th mountain 
slopes are generally forest covered many trees 
found In Lurope being common — the che tnot 
oak pine elm and b'^h Other trees arc the 
Japanese cedar the camphor tree the wax tree 
paper muIlicrT} aud lacquer tree In the southern 
islands and even as far north as Tokio the bamboo 
an 1 sago palm grow 

Agriculture IS earned on succcssfullv and until 
tbei^ieningupoflhecountry lowe»iirrci ilisation 
was the princij al oecuratie n everytlung in the wav 
of food require in tin country being grown This 
IS possible despite the mail area availatle chiefly 
on accoontof the comU lation of beat and moist nre 
during the snmm'T months Them thoiisemp oved 
are verv rninilive The spade is used ipstc-id of 
(he plou fa and cv ry thing u done, bv hand labour 
carts and animals not being emplovc J at all 

r iCe Is grown in the lowlandi or on terraces on the 
mountaiD slopes Wheal barley mullet and soya 
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J. — This letter occurs in the abbreviations — 

J/A, Joint account 

Jour , Journal 

Jr . Junr , Junior 


JABOllAXDI. — Tlic dried leaves ol the Pilocmpns 
pennattfohus, an aromatic Branlian shrub Jabo- 
randi contains tannic acid, and has a bitter taste 
It IS valuable in medicine as a diaphoretic, and is 
also used by oculists, its effects being due to the 
presence of the alkaloid pilocarpine 

.TACARANDA. — A genus of trees resembling rose- 
wood, and found principally in Brazil The hard, 
heavy wood has a fragrant odour, and is much 
employed by cabinet makers and joiners 
JACONET* — A word derived from the I'rcnch 
jaconas, which is applied to a coarse sort of mushn 
fabric 


JADE.— A tough, hard mineral found m China, 
Burmah, and New Zealand It is translucent, and is 
generally green in colour, though occasionally white 
or clouded In China, jade ornaments and necklaces 
are greatly prized, and high pnees are paid at the 
jade market in Canton 

JAGGERY, — The Indian name for a kind of crude 
sugar obtained by cruslung the flowenng shoots of 
various speaes of palm trees The exuding juice is 
of a sacchanne nature, and yields, in addition to 
the brown sugar or jaggery, a fermented drink 
known as toddy, from which an ardent spirit a 
kind of arrack, is obtained by distillation ' 

JALAP.— A purgative drug obtained from the 
dned tubers of the Ipomcca purga, wluch grows 
abundantly m the Mexican city of Jalapa, to which 
it owes its name Its medicinal properties arc due 
to the presence of jalap resin 

n largest island in the 

British West Indies and third largest of the West 

Caribbean Sea, 

about 100 miles from each of the two larger islands 
Cuba to the north and Hayti to the cast Its 
hmgth from east to west is 150 miles and its breadth 
50 miles, with an area of 4,200 square miles Ihe 
populabon number^ about 850 000 

Vcgctallon; Running through 
the length ol the island is a range of mountains the 
h^ighcst point of which is 7,400 ft above the sea 
The nvers are naturally short, rvith a steep descent 
wluch gives nse to numerous falls and rapids 

Tile climate is tropical in the lowlands, with little 
range of temperature through the year Inland 
it gets cooler with the increase of altitude The 
mountain slopes are clothed xvith extensive forests 
All tropuml products grow to perfection, and al- 
though the (Sugar industry is not nearly what it 
was before the emancipation of the slaves in 183R 
the prosperity of the island is recovenng with the 
increasing crops of bananas and orangcl and as 
the demand for fruit for the bmted States in 
creases it is hoped that Jamaica will become even 
more prosperous than formerly Coffee and ginger 
are grown, and pimento for the whole world is 


supplied almost txelusivclv by the island Cocoa- 
nuts and cocoa arc cultivateel Cinchona, for fhc 
manufacture of quinine, has been successfully 
introduced 

Proplc. Tlic population conbiins only about 2i 
per cent of whites, while 76 per cent ate blacks 
and 19 per cent coloured, the bulk of the remainder 
being East Indians Agnculturc is the only industry 
of importance The island was taken in 1655 The 
present svstem of administration has existed since 
1884, its special feature being that half the members 
of the Lcgislativ'c Council arc elected The execu- 
tive is in the h.ands of a governor, assisted by a 
Pnvy_ Council 

Divisions, Towns, and Trndp. The island is 
divided into three parts. Cornwall in the west; 
Surrey in the east , and Middlesex in the centre 
Kingston (47,000), the capital, on a good har- 
bour in the south-east, was destroyed by fire and 
earthquake in 1907, .and is now being rebuilt 
Port Uoyal, on the opposite side of the harbour, 
the original port, was almost entirely submerged 
b\ earthquake in 1692 , it is now of declining 
importance, but is strongly fortified 

Port Antomo (2,000), on the nortli-cast, is the 
chief fruit-exporting centre 
Spanish Town (5,000), a few miles inland from 
Kingston, was formerly the capital 
Montego Bay (5,000) is the pnneijial port on the 
north-west 


Lwarton lies right among the mountains 

All these towns arc connected by' railways, of 
which there arc nearly 200 miles of 4ft 8Jin gauge. 
I here are also good roads in most parts of the 
island 

I he trade m fruit owes much of its recent growth 
to the bounties granted to steamships maintaining 
direct communication with Britain, and making 
special provision for the carnage of fruit These 
ships connect Port Antonio with Bristol and Man- 
chester Most of the trade of the island, however, 
IS with the United States, owing to its closer 
proximity 

Turks and Caicos Islands, 500 miles to the cast, 
in the south of the Bahamas, form a dejiendeniy of 
Jamaica, as they he on one of the approaches to the 
island They contain about 5,000 people, who are 
engaged chiefly m salt raking and sponge fishing 
ihc Cayman Islands, 180 miles to the west, are also 
administered by Jamaica' Tlic population is 
engaged in turtle fishing and guano collecting 

-Mails are despatched once a week viaSouthamp- 
Unstol The time of transit is from thirteen 
to fifteen days 

■'VrsT Indies 

^ PEPPER. — (See Pimfnto ) 

— A species of Indian plum, obtained 
irom the Syzyginm Janibolana It is used in jellies 
and jams as a substitute for the black currant, 
it resembles in taste. 

JAPAN. — ^Position, Extent, and Ponulnfioii. 
Japan consists of an archipelago of islanels off the 
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beans arc also raised for food Oranges do well, but 
other fruits are of infenor quality Tea is grown 
chiefly between latitudes 34“ N. and 36® N in 
Honshu, and still further north m the same island 
is the region where the lacquer tree is largely 
grown 

Animals. With a large population on the com- 
paratively small area available for agriculture 
there IS little room for domestic animals, Hoises 
and oxen are kept, the horses for carrjing goods, 
and the oxen for pulling carts in those parts where 
w'htelcd velucics can be used Sheep have been 
introduced experimentally but without much 
success, on account of the dampness of the climate 
Hus lack of the domestic animals of the west 
makes diflercnt foods and clothing materials 
necessarv' Without oxen especially kept for dairy 
purposes, milk, butter, and cheese cannot be had, 
while the supply of leather is limited, and the 
absence of sheep leads to the making of vnnter 
clothes padded with cotton Now, hdwever, that 
Japan trades wath foreign countries there is a 
considerable import of wool 

Fish are abundant in Japan, both in the sea and 
m the rivers The chief sea fish are the maguro 
and a kind of bream called the tai Both these are 
sinictimcs eaten raw In the rivers salmon and 
trout are plentiful 

Jlincrals. Coal is abundant and conveniently 
situ.itcd for expo't but copper is the most impor- 
tant metal Much anbmonj is mined, together 
vnth iron, manganese, gold, silver, lead, sulphur, 
kaolin, and petroleum Petroleum is obtained in 
the province of Eehigo The chief copper mines, 
wlueh arc the largest in Asia, arc at Ashio, near 
Nikko, just north of Tokio 
Coal IS found near Nagasaki, in the south of 
Kyushu, and near Moji, on the north coast A good 
deal also is found in Vezo 

Inilnslncs and Manufactiires. Until quite 
recently all Japanese manufactures were made by 
hand or with the most primitive apparatus Now 
the latest machinery from Europe and America is 
being introduced most rapidly, together with the 
factory systtms and general industrial organisations 
of th< sc tontine'iits 

Hie iron and sted industry is being fostered bj 
the Government for the prckluction of plates for 
shipbuilding and railway lines The Govern- 
ment’s estabhsbmrnl is at Wakamatsu on the 
northern side of Kviishu, within easy reach of the 
roal and iron mines Ship-building is earned on 
at Naaav,aki 

Hie production of silk has alwa.s been an im- 
portant iiuhislry, and cno-mous quantities are now 
exoorted AHhom'h the a caving of silk fabrics 
is still c.i’-ru'd c.n to a la-ge extent bj hand, modern 
rid' lunr rv is being me n a«^itigl^ us- d Hie same is 
iru'‘ of cotton weaving Meehinerv for the sjiin- 
r.ing of cotton h is been in use on a’largc sralt since 
!8Si Hit next important textile is hemp One 
feiture of the tevtilc trade i« the great prtpopder- 
nnec of women engaged in it, 788,000 workers out 
of 835,0i)0 being a omen 

'I nc making o' iiij.er from thr inner bark of the 
tiaper muifxrrv is another imnortant industrv 
MJ.tc paj-t' has to l>c mrd for hnn> purpc^cs for 
vhidi th'- stipplv of l-ather is madcau,'te Eiiro- 
>a papc' !>. dso made ; and matche' made bv 
Curof can m iclrn. ry a-* in eome markets ousting 
the lan'jj'Vin ft-rduf t Fine {-mclatr is made 
Fom kaohn, wb-ch is abrndank I.a.-quered ware 


is still made, but, with the enormous increase of 
machine-made goods, is relatively unimportant 
Transport. Ihe mountainous character of the 
country confines communication to well defined 
routes in the valleys, where the Hooding of the nvers 
frequently destroys many of the roads that have 
been constructed, although good roads are -few. 
Wheeled traffic is little used and is drawn either by 
men (the jmnksha) or oxen Pack horses and por- 
ters are largely employed Despite the dravy- 
backs to railway construction the length of line is 
rapidly increasing and is now close on a thousand 
miles, half being owned by the State and half by 
private companies In Honshu a line runs from 
Aomori in the extreme north to Shimonoscki in the 
south, and is then continued in Kyushu to Jfago- 
shima in the south A number of branch lines 
connect with all the important towns. The line 
connecting Yokoliama with Tsiiruga, almost due 
westward on tlie Sea of Japan forms a hnk in tlie 
quickest route round the world , Yokohama being 
connected by ship with Vancouver and other Ameri- 
can ports, and 1 suruga being only thirty hours by 
steamer from Vladivostock, tlie Pacific terminus of 
the Siberian railway 

Imports and Exports. Tiie imports are of the 
average annual value of ;f47,31 7,000 and the 
exports jJ44, 274,000 The leading import is raw 
cotton, which is far ahead of the next item — iron 
and steel Other important articles are rice (from 
Burma), oil cake, engines and boilers, sugar, soya 
beans, and petroleum 

The chief export is raw silk, of rather greater 
value than the import of raw cotton and oven 
further ahead of the article next in value; silk 
manufactures Next come copper and cotton yarn 
of about equal value, coal, tea (chiefly to North 
America), matches, earthenware, and silk waste 

Japan imports more goods from Britain than from 
any other country, and if to these the goods from 
British India and British North Amcnca are added 
the total IS worth more than twice the value from 
the next important country, the United States 
The chief articles from Britain arc iron and machi- 
nery'. cotton goods and yarn, woollen goods and 
chemicals Ihc chief countries to which goods are 
exported arc the United States and China The 
chief articles sent to Bnt.iin arc silk manufactures, 
straw plaits, curios, ncc, and drugs 

Government. The Bmperor, known in Britain 
.as the Mikado, is supreme Ihc Parhament con- 
sists of a House of Peers partly appointed by the 
Emperor, partly hereditary , and a House of 
Rcprasentatives elected on a very limited franchise 
The executive is in the hands of a cabinet appointed 
by the Emperor and responsilile to him 

Trade Centres, iherc arc twenty-five towns 
with a poniilation of over 60,000 ’ 

Tohto (2,250,000) has been the capital since 1868 
It IS the largest town in the country, situated on 
th" largest plain and at the head of Totao Bay As 
large ships cannot reach ft, its trade is done by 
Yokohama 

Yokohama (394,000) is the great port of Japan, 
and the fourth aty in si/e From here run lines of 
steamers to Canada the United States, Australia, 
India (Bombay), and Europe, besides local lines 
and those trading wath the ports of northern China 
and the YangLse-Kiang, 

Osaka (1,250,000) is the centre* of the 
cotton spinning industry. It is the most 
densely populated region of Japan and lias many 
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canals for Ihe convcj ance ol goods Its haibour is 
poor howe\er and the foreign trade of the district 
passes through Kobfi 

l\cli {3S0 OOO) near Osaka is the thief port for 
the foreign trade of the district 

l\yalo or Saiitjo (442 000) vg-as the capital of 

J apan until 1869 It is btauti(ull> situated and 
as many fine histone buildings and man\ artistic 
industries 

Vfl 013 (376 000) isinagreatntc growing region 
and exports thoporcc ain manufactured at the neigh 
bonnng town of Selo It has howeaer a poor 
harbour 

Ao nsaiti (176 000) has a splendid hnd locked 
harbour and has an increasing shipbuilding in 
dustr> It exports the oal from the neighbouring 
coalncld 

ffd’-ettatt (90 000) exports the coal and other 
produits of "ieao 

ffirosAtma (114 000) is an important port on the 
Inland Sea, Other towns of site but of only local 
importance are Kanazawa (111 000) KureflOl 000) 
Sendai (98 000) Okayama (94 000) Sasebo (93 000) 
and Otam (31 000) 

The hmaller Islindi. The L (>u Itlantis 
produce nee and sugar The capital is S*un and 
the port tfafa The population is 170 000 
Forme a or Taiaon on the tropu, is dixided 
into two distinct regions i mountainous forested 
region in the east inhabitel by a Malayan people 
some of whom are savate^ and a fertile plain lo 
the west cultivated by Chinese settlers and pro 
dnelng nee tex hemp and susar v hile coal and 
sulphur are mined Tatfitt Is the capital heiung 
and Tamsm in the north Takao and Anfirng In 
the south west ore the chief ports 
5a»Aafin or Karalule is nch In minerals Only 
the southern portion of the i land avduireu from 
Russia in lOOo is Japanes the northern half sUU 
being Kussian . , , . , 

The KimUt are a volcanic Uiain of isl'inds to 
some of which as in the nerth ol \ezo live the 
Amu* vho inhabited the country belore the 
' Japanese settled there 

Mails are despnt hed by various routes once a 
week The ume of tran. it is twentv lour days via 
Vancouver «nd th rty ei ht days via Suer 

JVPVN VV V\ A vellovish product witb an 

unpleasant odour like tallow and a hillcr taste 
It is obtained by boiling the lea cs branches and 
berries of a Jarvinese plant known as KAw suut 
imta Ihouch mar evily w<wkcd than ordinary 
beeswax It IS not much u ed in Great Britain 
JVrVhVEP Vt VllfS— These goods arc pi^red 

bv coating art! Ics of wood metal (especially tinned 

iron) ixpfermachJ and leather with varnish 

then expUinp them to heat in order to harden the 
surface The name K now applied to war« > amish U 
in oultc a difl rent way from the method employed 
In Jamn where la rjuer (y e ) of a lasUny ijoalrtg fa 
tarcfillv made from a base of punfi^ veeetaWe 
juices whereas the black jaran o««l « Binningbam 
fonsivts of B-philtun amlwr or copal resin •nd 
hnseed o« Belter cUss ^fa rcc Ke 
coatings etch being separatelv dned by beating Ia 
an oven and then rubbed with ground pumice 
s one and rottenitone The decorative workltiReM 
tr br nrc Is enmed out afterwards C^n n goodc 
are cnlv coated once An inlay of shell or tneta] U 
u«uaUv worked into the Japan retired h» popw 
n ach‘ coots White japan wused ioehnlngpcriate 
bath lut the rr st coiimcn jafanned warn «re 


^les such as trays coalyasts and bo.x„ of all 

JAMAH— A species of euea 1 «tn 3 crcwini. m 
Australia where its hard ancldurabu t„^K 
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emeralds, pearls, rubies, amethysts, turquoises, 
agates, and man}' others, are used in the manu- 
facture of personal ornaments The work upon each 
of those constitutes a special industry The 
jcnellcry of Clerkenwell is celebrated for the excel- 
lence of its quahty, while the commoner sorts, 
including imitation jewellery, are produced at 
Birmingham Pans is noted for cheap and attractiv e 
novelbes, and Vienna, Berhn. and New York enjoy 
a similar reputation Amsterdam is the centre of 
the diamond-cutting industry of the world, and 
India is famous for its delicate filigree work set with 
enamel and precious stones 

JEIV’S EAR. — Also known as Judas’s car It is 
a species of fungus growing on the elder tree, and 
was formerly used inedicinallv as an astringent 
JOBBER. — ^The functions of the jobber have been 
touched upon in that section of tins work dealing 
with Broker Whereas the broker is an agent 
acbng on behalf of his principal, the jobber is him- 
self a principal, being a mei chant or dealer in cct tain 
stocks and shares He is as much a merchant m 
stocks and shares as a wholesale provision merchant 
is in conneebon with hams and cheeses, and, like 
lum, ho keeps a certain stock He buys and sells, 
and his aim is usually to “even up his book," 
that IS to say. if, during the dav, he has sold 5,000 
shares and bought only 3,000, his aim is. other 
tiungs being equal, to purchase the balance of 2,000 
shares, and thus ei en up his book In such a case, 
if offers of the shares are not forthcoming, he will, 
in the ordinary way, raise the price at which he is 
a buyer, in order to provoke offers of stock . m the 
contrarj event, that is to say, if he finds that there 
are more sellers than buyers about, he reduces lus 
price, and thus, on the one hand, deters certain 
would-be sellers and perhaps induces other indi- 
\iduals to purchase The sjstem of two pnees is 
explained under the heading of Double Quota- 
tions Unhke the broker, the jobber is not per- 
mitted to deal direct with the pubhc, but can only 
deal wth brokers or otlier jobbers 

JOB’S TEARS. — The seeds of an Indian grass, 
the Coi^ lachryma, somewhat like maize They are 
so called from their shape They arc hard and 
lustrous, and, though edible, are mainly used for 
personal ornaments, necklaces, ear-rings, bracelets, 
etc , being manufactured from tliem, and worn by 
the nati\ es of India The grass is now cultivated 
m the Iberian Peninsula, where the seeds arc largely 
used for rosancs 

JOINT ACCOUNT. — General!} speaking, tins 
means an account in a particular business or 
undcrtalang where two or more persons or firms 
combine to provide the necessar} capital and 
sen ices, and agree to duide the profits and losses 
ansing out of the same A partnership undertaking 
IS a joint affair, and the jiartners enter into the 
bubincss on a joint account 

In banlang, a joint account signifies One which 
IS kept in the name of two or more poisons When 
such an account is opened, unless all the parbes 
arc to sign cheques, an authonty, signed b} all, 
should be obtained, stabng disbnctlv who may 
sign upon the account 

If no authorit} is held from the parbes on a 
joint account, all cheques must bo signed by all of 
them, and on proof of death of one of them the 
balance may bo withdraw n by the sursivors 

An authority may be cancelled b} an}- of the 
^ parbes at anv time 

JOINT ADYENTUBE. — Ihe term commonly 


applied to a partnership confined to one particular 
transaction It is more especially met with m 
Scotch law 

JOIST MD SEVERAL LIARILITY. — (See 
Jointly and Slver\lly.) 

JOINT LIABILITY.— (See Jointly ) 

JOLNTLY , — This word is used m connection with 
the liability which attaches ‘to two or more persons, 
when only the whole of the members can be made 
accountable, and not each one separately When 
the liability is joint, the w'liolc of the members 
must be sued (See Severally ) 

JOINTLY AND SEVERALLY. — Where a pro- 
missory note is drawn by several makers “ wc 
jointly and severally promise to pay,” each maker 
IS liable for the full amount of the note , but if the 
note is worded “ we promise," or " we jointly pro- 
mise,” the makers are liable as a whole, and not 
individually, for tlie full amount Where a note. 

” I promise to pa}-,” is signed bv several persons, 
it is by Section 85, s s 2, of the Bills of Exchange 
Act, 18S2, deemed to he their joint 'and several 
promise 

It is obMOiisly to tlie advantage of a holder of a 
promissory note that all parbes liable upon it 
jointly should be liable severally as well . he can 
then.'if necessary, sue all of them at the same time 
for the whole amount of the debt, or sue each 
part} separately for the whole amount K one is 
sued and the holder fails to obtain pa}’mont in full, 
the remaining parties may then be sued If one 
of the makers of a joint and several note dies, his 
estate is liable, but if the note is joint only, the 
estate of a deceased maker is not hablo 

In the case of a banlong account, where a joint 
account is overdrawn, the liability is joint only, and 
if one of the parbes dies the survivor becomes liable 
for the full amount , the estate of the deceased is 
not responsible for the debt Where a joint advance 
has been made, and one of the parbes becomes 
banlcrupt, the solvent part}' is liable for the whole 
amount In cases of joint ov'erdrawn accounts, it is 
customary, when the account is not otherwise 
secured, to obtain a guarantee signed by all the 
parbes , when this is done a claim can ^be made 
upon the deceased's or bankrupt’s estate 

A pa}mcnt, or acknowledgment, by one does not 
prevent the otlier parties who have" signed a pro- 
missory note from pleading the Statute of Limita- 
bons, whether they have signed ” jointly ” or 
" jointly and severally ” (See Statute of 
Limitations ) 

An ordinar} cheque, signed by more than one 
individual, is not a joint and several docuniont 
(See Promissory Note ) 

JOINT STOCK. — Stock hold jointly or in a 
companv' 

JOINT STOCK COMPANIES.— (See CoMpanifs, 
Joint Stock ) 

JOINT TENANTS. — Where land is not held by 
one individual, but b} two or more persons jointly, 
the holders are known as joint tenants if they have 
an equal interest or right in the w'hole of the pro- 
perty The most important point in connection 
with joint tenancy is the fact that on the death of 
any one of the joint tenants his interest or right 
passes to tlie surviv'ing joint tenants, and if there 
is cv'ontually only one left, the survivor becomes 
the sole owner and may deal with the estate as if 
he were any other land of tenant 

A joint tenant cannot devise his interest or nght 
by will, blit lie may sell it to an outside person 
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The tmlndc person howe^e^ not k««ae Jk 

t oiat tenant but a tenant in common {^c} and 
le can ileal >\ith his share according to )t» own 
wish If one joint tenant purchases the share of 
another the transfer U effn-ted b> a release and 
not by a convej-ance b^au e each jr^nt tenant it 
altcaij> equailv possessed of the whole propertj 
Atcoraniotilaw a Joiat tenant could tieset obfun 
a sbare In the property in his own ri^ht but at an 
early stage of Fnghsh bi,lotv there was pnntaon 
made bv statute for an action for partition ) 
so that 11 1 joint tenant oQ* desires it he can as 
It were spUt up the estate and become sole owner 
of that portion of it which is awarded to him b) 
the court 

JdIVrURr — \n estate in lands settled upon a 
woman which she w to enjoy after her husband $ 
death, 

JOINT \FNTUUr NCCOUNT— A JontNeoture 
Account Is an account which shows the transactions 
ol a special undertaWng entweil Into jcsntJy by two 
or more persons These j;icrsons combine together 
and contribute either semces or capital or both 
(or the purpose of the \cnture and shore the profits 
or losses wni h retnlt in a manner aereesi upon 
The accounts are kept in a similar manner to 
Consignmeut Aceoants the Joint Venture V<xount 
biini; in reality a profit and loss account for the 
particular business undertaken and the balance of 
same on completion dcluted oc credited as the case 
may be to tne parties entitled ia their respevtive 
proporticms 

Working eenesirrently with this account however 
pmema) accounts also rerjutre to be opcneil tor each 
person and the aniounr of goods or cash con 
tnbuted credited and adlustments made fur any 
otheritems which may affect the venture such as in 
terest lor moneys adsaneed commission allowances 
for services etc 

The ctaiaple given shows the complete arcounts 


rdating to this class ol undertaking assuming the 
loll imog transactions — 

Alessra Itslty Bros ol London purchased from 
Percy A Co and shipped to Messrs Schmidt & Co 
Lagoa on jrant account goods £850 Their psv 
ineflts in connection with the shipment were 
cormgc /5 fre)j.ht £7 IDs Od insurance £2 
and sacutnes £l tSs Od They drew on Sebnudt 
N Co for £800 The account sales sent b> Schmidt 
ft Co showed the gocxls leaJistd ^ JO and that their 
axjienses hod been Landing charges £J porter 
£4 lOs ©d and sundries os Od and 
cnclii^ an acceptance due to Dattv Bros Profits 
to t>e divided two fifths to hihniidt and three fifths 
to Battv Bros 

JONi^UlL — V species of narcissus introduced 
loto Brtlaia from Spout and ytetding an esscatial 
Oil useful ID perfumery 

JtlUKN IIm — TT ic Journal is as its name implies 
a Day Book (trench jour a day) i r a book in 
whi h the eotnes art. made dav by day as tbm take 
place and as such is one of the books of first or 
onginat entry Under continental systems of 
book Leepine it ts the pnncijal often the onli 
book of ongioal cntr> all items being posted to 
thetr rrspevtive accounts m the Ledger through its 
medium 

The cfltrv is made bv slating the account to 
I hieh tho Item is debiteti nth the amount m the 
first (debtor) column and iiiua«<batel> beneath 
the a cotiot to which the item is credits vith the 
amount in tbc second (credit) column the total oi 
the debit column thus agreeing with that of the 
creilit column Cach entry wherever necessa^ or 
advisable is followed bv a short eyplanation of the 
nature of the transariion such entry biing techni 
call) known as a oarra&on Such narrations 
should be made in clear anJ vet concise st)le the 
Journal losins much of its value if the narrations 
are made so vaguely that at a future time they 
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In Schmidt & Co 's Books ■ ; 

Dr, Joint Account with Unttj Bros., London, Cr. 
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cannot bo followed by any person having to deal 
wth them wthout the aid of the person who has 
made the entries, or of the documents relating to 
them 

The Journal is sometimes kept wth tabulated 
columns for the reception of items of similar 
character, the totals only being posted to the ac- 
counts m the Ledger, and where the books arc Kept 
on Self-balaticing principles, columns are also pro- 
vided for the reception of the items affecting each 
Ledger, so providing the totals for insertion in the 
Adjustment accounts (See Use of Journal- 
Columnar Journals ) 

JOURNAL, USE OP. — The Journal is used as the 
principal book of original entry on the continent in 
all countries adopting the Code Napoleon, under 
which stringent rules exist in regard to it, its use 
being strictly enforced in some countries under 
very heavy penalties, each page bearing a Govern- 
ment stamp There it is the only book which will 
be taken as evidence in the law courts, and should 
an erasure be made, or an entry altered in any way 
so that the original cannot be read, this wall 
invalidate as evidence the whole of the transactions 
on that page 

The use of the Journal in this country has, to a 
large extent, been discontinued, the other books 
of original entry, viz. Cash Book, Day Book 
Invoice Book, Returns Book, etc , having taken 
its place, with the result that it is now used only 
as a Pick-up book for the reception of items for 
wluch no special book of onginal entry is kept Of 
these may he mentioned any items requiring 
special explanation, the introduction of new 
capital, transfers from one Ledger to another 
sometimes the opemng entnes of a new set of books’ 
sometimes the closing entnes at the end of each 
period , the opening accounts of a limited company 
special transactions in trust accounts, consignment 
transactions when a special Consignment Day Book 
IS not kept, and bill transactions wdien special Bills 


Ledgers arc not kept, these* latter being m.atters of 
80 great importance and on which error is likely 
to take place, that it is advisable to record them in 
this way as well as through the Bills Books 

On tlie next page is a form of Journal, with a few 
entries of special character showing the necessary 
narrations (Sec Journal) 

JOURNALISE. — The act of entering up the 
journal 

JOURNEYMAN. — This name is now gcneially 
applied to an artisan or to a mechamc who has 
served a period of apprcnticeslup to his trade, and 
works as a skilled man for a definite wage. 
Originally it meant a tradesman who Xias paid for 
Ins work by the day 

JOWARIiI. — A cattle food exported in large 
quantities from India It is obtained from a spcacs 
of millet, and is used m India as a food. 

.TUDGE’S ORDER. — An order made by a-judge, 
either of the High Court or of a county court, upon 
any matter which is brought before him, as, for 
example, a charging order (j v.) or a garnishee older 

JUDGMENT. — (See Action ) , 

^EDGMENT CREDITOR. — A person who has 
brought an action for debt or damage against 
another in a court of law, and has obtained judg- 
ment for the whole or a part of the amount claimed 
The rights of a judgment creditor arc — 

action for non-payment of the judgment 

(2) Power to issue execution ■ 

0) Power to issue a bankruptcy notice 

(4) A committal of the debtor to pnson under 
certain conditions 

JUDGMENT DEBTOR. — A debtor against whom 
a judgment has, been obtained, ordering him to 
money, such order not having been 
^t^ied A judgment debtor may bo examined as 
to ms means, and the judgment creditor may pro- 
ceed against him by issuing an execution, serving 
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a banlirtijitcv notice opon him or gettw' an orocr 
SoT committal if it is pro ed that ho his had means 
to pft> the amount of the judement debt since the 
judgment an 1 has refused to cio so 
Jl-pr^IFNT SUM>IO\s._Thj is a summons 
takiTi Oat either in the High Court or the proper 
counts court It a judgtn nt cretlilor (gp) under 
nhieh the judgment debtor (^t ) is brought np lor 
&n examination as to his means and upon witch 
an order will be made for pasment either at once 


or b) instalments if it appears to the judge that 
he hu means by whi h he can liquidate his liabiliti 
Upon a judgment summons an order may be ma< 3 e 
for (he committal of the debtor to prison in default 
of payment Unless it is made quite clear that the 
debtor possesses means no order will be made 

JUniCI \L TllU&TEE —This is an oiTicial created 
under the Judicial Trustee \ct IS'iG Lnder that 
Acta judge of the High Court or of a countv court 
(provided he has jurisdiction) is empowered upon 
the application of any person creating a trust or of 
anv trustee or beneficiary under an exi ting trust 
to appoint any fit and proper person who has been 
nominated for the purpose as a judicial trustee 
and this judicial trustee is to act in the admmistra 
tion of the trust cither alone or in conjunction with 
some other person \lso under the Act if sufhcient 
reason is shotvn a judicial trustee miy be appointed 
to act in the place of an* existing trustees A 
fijtcd rale of remuneration is paid to the trustee out 
of the trust funds There are certain duties pre- 
cnbtd bi the Act which must be fulfilled by tbe 
trustee the pnncipsl bein" the annual rendering of 
on account of the trust in a pirescnbed manner Tlie 
ludiiial trustei mil in ail probability cease to e^ist 
in the near future owing to the apjxiintment of the 
publi trustee {gv) under the Act of IDOti which 
Act came into force on January 1 st 

JUMPEH — A genus of eiergrcen shrubs belong 
ing to the order Contjtn* The berries of the com 
mon jumper which is found in Creat Dntain and 
in many ^rts of North Europe arc used in making 
gin (f V ) The\ also yield by chsttllation an essential 
oil which IS emploied in medicine as a cliuxeti 
Tbe wood of an Indian specie* of jumper is used by 
native turners and cabinet makers but the most 
beautiful vaiiety i> the Virmnii jumper or red 
cedar of Amenea so ralleu from its beautiful 
reddish wood which is much usetl for toaUng 
cigar boxes and lead pennls owing to the svareity 
of the Bermuda cedar 

JUNK.^ — A came applied both to a clumsy 
Chinese vessel and to old pieces of cordage hemp 
etc u ed for making rope mats ship sacks oakum 
and thick brown paper 

JliRISDICTION — This word is used with two 
meanings as refemng either to the jtower of the 
court or to the temtonal limits within which its 
powers can be exercised The power of the High 
Court IS unhinited except in so far as it is restrained 
by statute but the power of an inferior court is 
never exercisable beyond tbe hmits which base 
been faid down for its guidance and control In 
case a court of infenor jiinsdicuon attempts to 
assert its rowers bevond what it is entitled to do 
the High Court may restrain it by prohibition {qx ) 
or imilarlv if it refuses to exercise its authority 
It can be made to do so by mandamus (71 ) As 
respects Its scope the junsdicuon of Engli h courts 
extends to British dominions only * e to British 
soit and to 3 miles bevond low water mark but in 
certain cases provisir n is made for bnngin). a default 
fug person to task eyen though he 1 rcudert out 
aide I ritish temcory This however is a matter of 
practice and procedure and is of a fughJv technfcaJ 
chancter Ii there is a dispute between parties as 
to real property situated abroad the Enkhsh courts 
will ab Olntelv refuse to entertain any queslicm 
mmrcline ft for A single moment 

Jl'POrN— fSee JtRv) 

Jllti —A (ury Is a l^y of men selected and 
swxm to declire the truth as to any part-culvr 
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matter on the evndencc placed before them Per- 
sons summoned to serv'c upon a jury must be duly 
notified of the fact, and any failure to appear, 
without sufficient reason, renders the delinquent 
liable to a fine When a juror has been summoned 
to attend the assizes, it may turn out that there 
are no cases to try The juror will then receive a 
special notice that his attendance is not required , 
otherwise he must be present Except in the case 
of a jury of matrons being empanelled, no woman 
can sit upon any jury 

If a name appears upon a jury list, no exemption 
is granted unless the leave of the presiding official 
IS obtained at the court to which the juror is sum- 
moned, or unless he is suffering from illness It is 
advisable, therefore, that the jury lists should be 
periodically examined to see that names are not 
improperly inserted, especially by those men who 
desire to claim exemption on the ground that they 
are over sixty years of ago No man who has been 
convicted of treason, felony, or any infamous 
crime, unless he has been pardoned, can sit upon 
any jury, and the following persons are exempted 
by Act of Parliament — 

Peers , iM P 's , judges , clergymen , Roman 
Catholic priests , dissenting ministers and Jewish 
rabbis, whose place of meeting is duly registered 
(provulod they follow no other occupation excejit 
that of schoolmaster) , serjeants , barnsters , 
certificated conveyancers , special pleaders (if 
actually practising) , members of the society of 
doctors of law and advocates of the civil law (if 
actually practising) , attorneys, solicitors, and 
proctors (if actually practising and having taken 
Out their annual certificates), and their managing 
clerks and notaries public in actual practice 
officers of the court of law and of equity and the 
clerks of the peace and their deputies (if actually 
exercising the duties of their respective offices) 
coroners, gaolers, keepers of houses of correction’ 
and all subordinate officers of the same , keepers 
of public lunatic asvlums , all registered medical 
practiboners and pharmaceutical chemists (if 
aotually practising) , officers of the Army, Navy 
.viilitia, and Tcomanry, while on full pay the 
members of the Mersey Docks and Harbour Board 
the master, warden, and brethren of the Corpora- 
tion of Trimly House, of Deptford Strand , pilots 
hccnswl by the Irinity House of Deptford Strand 
Kingston-upon-HuU, or Newcastle-upon-Tyne and 
all masters of v cssels in the buoy and light service 
employ^ by any of these corporations , and all 
pilots licensed under any Act of Parliament 
offices of the post office , commissioners of customs 
and inland revenue, and those employed by them 
-n toHenion and management, sherifl officers 
police o.ticcrs, metropolitan magistrates, and their 
clerks, ushers, doorkeepers, and mc=scngers , mcm- 
“rporation of any borough 
and the town clerk and treasurer , and every justice 
assigned to keep the peace therein (so far as rXtes 
to anv jurv summoned to sei vc in the county where 
such borough is situated) , burgesses of overv 
boroiigh in which a separate court of quarter scssmn 
IS held. BO far as relates to a jury summoned for anv 
sesMons m the county wlicrc the borough is situat. d 
jnstiecs of the pe.vco 'vithm the place of their own 
jurpyhction. and officers of the House of Lords and 
the House of Commons Recently , e> emplion has 
bc^ granted to members of the Tern tonM Torc^ 
Theyanous 1 mTs of juries are here treated of 
separately— 


1 Crhninnl Law. Grand Jury. Except in those 
cases where a criminal trial takes place by inquisi- 
tion or information {qv), a bill of indictment {qv ) 
must be prepared, and this bill is placed before the 
grand jury, whether at quarter sessions or at the 
assizes 

The grand jury is summoned by the sheriff or the 
clerk of the peace, according as the jury is required 
for assizes or sessions The number summoned is 
generally twenty-four, but the grand jury may con- 
sist of any number between twelve and twenty-tliree, 
so that twelve may be a majority Their duty is 
" to inquire into, present, do, and execute all those 
things which, on the part of our Lord the King shall 
then be commanded them ” There are no special 
qualifications for grand jurors at the assizes, but 
the members are generally composed of gentlemen 
of good standing in the county At borough quarter 
sessions the only requirement is that the members 
shall be burgesses At county sessions they must 
have the qualifications of petty jurors These 
^qualifications are : They must (f) bo between the 
ages of twenty-one and sixty, though a man may 
be called upon to serve after he has attained the 
latter age, unless he has taken care to have his name 
removed from the jury list , (2) have a clear income 
of ^10 a year arising out of landed property, or be 
entitled to that amount for their own hves or for 
the life of another ; or (3) have a clear income of 
;f20 a year anstng out of leasehold lands or tene- 
ments held for a term of twenty-one years or more,' 
or for a term terminable on life or hves , or (4) be 
householders rated for inhabited house duty m 
Middlesex at not less than £30, and in any other 
county at not less than £20 , or (5) occupy a house 
with not less than fifteen windows 
On the opening day' of the assizes or sessions, the 
grand jury arc sworn and charged, that is informed 
generally of the nature of the cases which will be 
brought before them for their consideration They 
then retire to a separate room, choose a foreman 
from amongst themselves, and the bills of indict- 
ment are placed before them Each case is gone 
mto and the witnesses for the prosecution appear 
If the majority, which must be twelve, are of 
opinion that a pnmd facie case is made out, the 
bill" are indorsed, on the back of , 
the bill of indictment, the indictment is taken back 
into court by some of the grand jury, and the 
pnsoner named in the indictment is put on lus trial 
before a common jury If it is thought that no, 
pnma facie case is made out, the words " not a 
true bill " or " no bill ’’ are indorsed Such a bill 
IS brought into court as before, and the cleric of the 
J^ace dcdarcs the opinion of the grand jury The 
bin IS smd to be ignored or thrown out When the 
whole of the bills have been considered, the grand 
jury’ return into court m a body and are formallv 
thanked for thoir services . ' ' 

When a true bill has been returned, the prisoner 
IS put upon his trial, and his fate is decided bv’ a ' 
common jury. If the common jury disagree,, the 
case may be sent over for a future trial But it is , 
rare for a pnsoner to be tned more than twice If 
here is a disagreement on tv o occasions, the Crown 
’■efuscs to go on In legal language, a 
e prosequi is c ntered t\ hen uo true bill is found, 
there is nothing to prevent the bill of indictment 
ing presented on a future occasion before another 
„ cither upon the same or upon further 

cviacnct By finding no true bill, therefore, it may 
ppen that a prisoner may be tried subsequently 
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and conxjttcd the addiUonal time allowed having; 
given the police authorities an opportunity nt pro- 
curing further or better evidence But ft oncC a 
true bill is returned and a prisoner is aeoultted bj 
a common jury mainly through the denciency ol 
evideni/C no further trial can take place as the 
pnsoner can plead that he has been previously 
acquitted (or in technical language aultr/oti 
of the same offence 

It is not often that a bill of in lictment is pre 
sented before a grand jury v,nthQut a prevoni 
examination hiving taken place bef<»c a 
magistrate In certain cases however a lull of 
indictment may be presented by a private 
udividual 


Keseot day th^e t« no rigid trnfvnimcnt unless the 
charge K rne of treav n or mard r 
■ 1^1 lemeanour (ya 1 the ]ur^ »rp 

•wo Ja a ijinJLir msimer AlthjugU the (orm of 
iVf ttlffersnt ThU (s ^ matter of 
*mf oee,f» no furlher notice line 


J? *nmin<wird on verj rare o 




dividual ' the'alj ‘‘*®*’*'^*‘ ’thethtr 

Common /tirj In criminal rases the common theeBu lU ft th ir icnlat fs to 

th« n. »»v lh>. V 1 ’ISOPef is fin-ffBar, I 


jury or as it is sometimes callol the petty or the ofe*ecuf|fl,'i, tfieientemu 

traverse lurj arc the persons ai>pointed to try an ti*|| £1- ,* 


... . * '‘'u cases ic son.- 

of Vtry *'■* 

I' n,«', 




rontists (f 
' » qwnhfii li 
is nn the 


traverse jury arc the persons ai>pointed to try an titH La* t*,, IT r ’ . , 

accused person against whom a true biU has been dm s hatoeia il, f ft s«n>c 
found bv the grand jury upon an Indictment or to ni »/.... .h* . . . ‘‘ *l‘s quesiinni m ■ 

inquire into the innocence or guilt of a person 
cliarged upon inquisition (9 e ) or information (f v ) 

(U is only in th rarest rases that a special jury ctn 
t e summoned m a criminal case and then tlie case 
must be one which is removed for tnal Into the 
Kings Bench Dimsioo of the High Court) The 
quabficatiOQS of a piror are set out above A largo 
number of persons who are entitled to Iv tailed entltJct to U an t he U i-ffOi? 

upon and whose names are on the Jury H«s are tdeher Am, tsiulfe’ 1, » 1* 

summoned for each assises or quarter s^vtons « 1 Uuker 1 *’ ! Ir”"" 

the case nay be and twelve are selectel to sit (n at not 1 m ^'^***^**’'''”‘**6 
tUt lUTV box V foreman is genenlly set rted but itihahitafti«'il?” ^ t'jwn er!rA5^"i‘ * 

in practi e he is generally the juryman who first iko* ‘'*'d st m 2ll 000 

talw his place in the jury boic \s soon as the s 

prisoner is arraigned (or as soon as several are aasc»%ed '"“tn /irn 

arraigned if there arc more than one) the Jury tn f« », I’twe* \« tl f>«d 

are sivorn bv an officer of the court the pnsoner do>^ U tonc^i ordinary nspetts 

or prisoners being first of all lafonned tliat the a «Mt a conm yv"^ “ ** l^ry 

jury ar the men appointed to try thvm and so as M lo rrm . ft'C”' 

i .^^Xhtofchsllenge By challenge '^'0 A sp«<HI 

» ^ « -Y . s .. It. “*efn which 


to give them the r 


IS meant the nght of a prisoner to object to the iuev*u'l!J^. in which 

jury though If good cause is shown thv whole may special 

to objected to bv cither side But without showing may 01,^1* ^ ^ PiJil » ?? twelve guineas 
any reason a prisoner n»y peremptorily chillengo thee,,^)^ “ «-rlirirate I*,® hN case i.e 
thirty five p rsotis when he is charged wim treason upon ‘«ln» tar.' tlirowing 

or twenty when he is C^rged with a fe^y (yj, ) r the '^>1 d^lwuct 

There is no right of challenge when the ohence t,m« «n ^ ^ ” ft‘o niso' one 

alleged is a misdemeanour (^v) Tiie oath 1 


adnunistered to each juryman unl^ hois chaJ noi*‘2l!SV‘',''*''^S Uinc.”l.V®.^''‘fPn tL Mrtk 


lenged actortling to .. . . 

kissing the Book was aboli bed) though any 
\ ho objects to bo sworn in thi* manner 


juryman i ho objects to bo sworn in sms manner |q feiulDy vni 

may take tbe oath m any fashion which is Un ling Jury 1- ivT" * CouM tliat a s-vecial inrv 

"s ttfe tw j„„pg 


upon . . 

an outline of the charhc against the prisoner is read 
over by the ckrk of airai'Tis or the clerk of the 
peace The tnal then {rocceds and the verdict 
Guiltv or Sot guilty i dchve ed Wrongh the 
foreman of the jury Ihe jurv must b«. unamntous 
if onammitv cannot bo < btiined the jery are 
gencraih discharged tloui,h according t> on old 
law thev might bo kept m confinement until a 
verdict one way or the ofh r is am nl at By 
Scotch law there is a third vcrdi t possible vu 
not froven Tins is unfcno' n to Toglish law 
When a wiivt of a jury has on e been p en a 
pnsoner cannot be tried again for the same oflene 
as has been already ment oned 

In order that there might be no pos ^ 


, l«on 

tamloc 

eallwt 

hefore 

VS(s 


by th“ 


tampering with jurymen it was not pemutted fer 'Centti^ig wr?'’*’'^toanii’r 

them tosepariteincasoaolfclny wbeooiKeati^ tei^»eU^-/'"V* Ih ‘"rnimT'* ^ 


ZT' ^^■ststei) i\ B, f 'hey take tlior 

ry'yo eft)., t (weman Altho.iRh 

the unammius 

S, '*’'ypw«! "' /mw . that a com 

rt^,*Ptthtvwj opinion ol the 

rtxtlesare asked 

Tlieiwticnlw 


had commenced until a few 3 ears ago At the 




j-.} » .n 

■ tT.-* jury except ihit 
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return their verdict in the same manner as a special 
jury 

Mayor’s Court and County Courts. In the Mayor s 
Court (in winch a special as ucll as a common jury 
may be held) the jury consists of twelve men. but 
in county courts the number is eight In each of 
them the jury is sworn in the same manner as in 
the High Couit 

Although, as already stated, there is no payment 
of jurymen in criminal cases, a common jury in 
civil cases are remunerated for their services In 
the Law Courts in London and in county courts 
each common juryman receives Is per case At 
the assizes the usual payment is Is 6d per case, 
whilst in the Mayor’s Court the sum of 4d (the old 
groat) IS awarded Again, when jurymen are 
required to view any particular place connected 
Math the case which is being tried, an allowance of 
5s may be made 

Coroner’s Junes. There appears to be no qualifi- 
cations at all foi jurors in a coroner’s court Male 
persons who are summoned must attend, and if 
there are not sufficient present at an inquiry, the 
officer of the court mav go out and compel persons 
who are passing or who are in the immediate 
neighbourhood to come in and act Tliis is then 
called a " talcs " jury, derived from the Latin 
phrase tales de circumslanlibus, % e , “ such of those 
who are about ’’ The jury must consist of not less 
than twelve nor more than twenty-three, so that 
a majority of twelve may be obtainable 

The jury system in Ireland closely resembles that 
of England, but in Scotland there is a difference 
The qualification of a special juror is paying “ cess " 
on ;^100 rent, or tayes on a house of ;^30 annual rent, 
or being " infoft " in lands or hentages in Scotland 
of an annual rental of ;£100, or being worth £1,000 
A common juror is a person who is seised of lands 


or tenements of the value of £5 per annum, or who 
has personal property to the extent of £200 The 
Age limit is as in England — twenty-one to sixty 
In criminal trials the number of the jury is fifteen; 
and a verdict of the majority is enough 

JU-SITCE, niGII COURT 01’.— (See High Court ) 

•TUTE. — An important Indian fibre obtained from 
the Cotchortts capsularis and Corchonts ohtornis of 
Bengal The fibre is the inner bark of the plants, 
and is separated from the woody stalk by prolonged 
steeping in water This process is known as retting 
It IS thought that the quality of the jute would be 
greatly improv’cd if a better method could be 
devised for separating the fibre from the stalk 
The best qualities of jute have a brownish yellow' 
tint and a silky lustre, w'hich has led to its emploj'- 
ment in adulterating or imitating silk fabrics The 
processes of spinning and weaving jute arc similar 
to those used for flax, but the machinery is heavier 
The fibre takes bnlliant dye colours readily, and 
millions of small, brightly-dycd prayer carpets arc 
exported from Dundee for the use of Mahometans. 
The manufacture of jute only began to acquire 
importance about the middle of the nineteenth 
century, when the improvement in spinning 
machinery made its worlung easy. Tlic making of 
jute bags or gunny bags {q v ) for the packing of 
grain, seed, salt, etc , is an important industrs' of 
Lower Bengal, which exports them in large quanti- 
ties to the United States, Australia, and other parts 
of the world Dundee is the chief centre of the jute 
trade in Great Britain, floor-cloths and inferior 
carpets, sackings, mattings, and tarpaulins, stage 
wigs, and hair pads being among the articles pro- 
duced, while the coarser varieties are used for 
cordage and paper 

JUVIA.— A local name for the Brazil nuts of. 
commerce 
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KVVT — The JeaxfS «3f tlie Calka tduUt and loading the commoner tanetirs of otton fibrics 
Celia spitsosa ^^hlch are chenel bv Ab%&.inMns It is also much emplijed in the jdnltenition of 
ani Arabians on account of their stimulaling pro- starchy products and in the preparation of alum 
perlies The trade in the article is practically artificial nltramanne and other p2|,menis 
confined to Aden k\POk — \lso known ommertiaJly as e^ctable 

k VFHII ClPCUh — This 14 the name appbeil on down It is a downs substance obtaineil from the 
the Stock Exchange to the market in South African seeds of the Sombat mjhbs teuni a tree pro nng 
shares m the Dutch East indies to uhich the Dut h name 

K \FFir COR-V —The South African name for a kamk Is due Holland imports large tuanuties 
speacs of durra ) or Indian millet mainly used whiv^ are used os a substitute for real clown for 

as a cattle fCM^ though a fermented It pior is also stuffing cushions etc 

prepared from »t This is known as Kaffir beer k.\Ultl— The magnificent New Zealand pine 

It has a sour t%ste and an unpleasant srsell but is «hi h is valuable for its white durable timber used 
of some c'slue medicinally for fdanlcs masts pacang etc. and also for the 

KM Flits — A common name in htock Hscbange well kno m gum of the same name wlucb is used 

parlance applied to South African miomg hares in the manufacture of vamshes There is a large 

KVINTTF — ^ vellowisb mineral occumng in export trade from Auckland to Great Bntajn and 
Bavana It conasts of magnesium sulphate and the United States 

potas<ium ehlonde It is largch used in the pre> KCEI«— Keel is the backbone of a ship runmog 

paration of salts of potassium and as a manure IongitudinaU> along the middle of the bottom U 
KALEe— A bard) species of cabbage with open coosistsofmxvive timbers fastened together length 
leases Seskale ts a more choice t egetable obtained wise Prom it spring on cither side the nbs on 
from the steins of the Crambt martlinui which the <hips sides are laid and from it at the 

KVLlUif— Another name for potassium bow and stem respectively the stem and the stem 

K VM VL\^^n orange^oloured po ider used in post It is usually protected by strong iron binding 
In lia as a dye for sitk goods It is obtained (ton so that the krel may be as little injured as possible 
the small glands covenng the seed capsules of the lo the event of tbe ship taking the ground On the 

MaUctut ^iU(>pintnsti a ciab\e of India It baa Tyne keel » the name gi\en to aflat bottomed 

also some medic xl value as a purgntit-e owmt, to the vessel ased to carry coal to tbe oUlers 

presence of a resin urrus is another nano for KCCLtCE —Keelage is a toll for every vessel 
the same artiJe coming within the port 

h\N — (bee roKEirvtVEiGHTS Aho MeAstRcs — kEbPINC llOUaP— A debtor is said to keep 

lIoLiAKD ] house when be confines him^f to h s borne and 

KA>C\I100S — The fiesh of these Australian refuses to grant an interview to am of his creditors 
marsupials was formerly u ed as a food by the wboexil upon him at a reasonable hour Th* levttl 
naUxes and a soup is stlU made from the tails and conunemal importance of the term consists in 
There is also a certmn demand for the soft woolly this that if a debtor thus b>’g<ns to keep hous 
fur of the smal er specimens but the principal he commits an act of bankruptcy upon which a 
commercial v-alue ii m tlic skins of which large petition mav be filed (Sec Act op IJAiicRtPicv ) 
cfuantities are exported to Great Bntaio and tbe KTkUNk OIL.— A medicioai oU vithout taste or 
united States for the manufacture of gloves and smell obtain^ by boiling tbe seeds of tbe AleuttUs 
boots tnboUt 

KWQXROOS — This is also a Stock Exchange EELP — Seaweed ash important at ono time 

name given to Uest Austraban mining and laud cluefly for the soda obtuned from it and more 
shares recently as the source of iodine (qv } and potash. 

IvANPF — (See EoRsioN^V BIGHTS aho MBASt-ans Since cheaper methods of j reparing these sub- 

— Denmark) stances ha e been discovers kelp has lost its 

K-\NNE — (Se Toreicn ^^illGl^IS ANoMPASt-ses importvi e though there is still some trade in 
— GEttMAxy] the article m th west of ScoJand and in tbe 

K \OLIV —A pure white clav con isting *>f north west of rrance 
h\ fnted aluminium sili ate It results freon tbe kFN«— (See Foreign \VaiCHTS and XIbasures 

dfcompoation of felspar water re| lacing tbe —Japan) 

potash and part of the siUca It owes its name to kENTLLDrLorKINTLEPrF«— Thisisthename 

Kvobng the Chines mountain where it was first wbi h Is applied to the permanent ballast of a ship 
foi id Hence it is also knonm aa China clav and which is cou-idered to be a part of tbe ship 

There are deposits at Ijmogcs (in France) m ft efl Such ballast tisuallv takes the form of pigs 

Nebraska (Uiuted States) Saxonv Tfiunngia the id iron or some other we ghty substance 
East Indies Japan and Australia but the chief KLl 31ES — A scarlet dye resembling cochinca! 

Biitf h uppUes come from Cornwall hero kaobn obtained from the dried kcxlies of ceiXaln female 

w-a dis v\eredinl7v3 KaoJo isuse I in the manu insects vrhi h Uve on the Kerens eocfi/em an oak 

fveture of the finest kinds of poreelaio anj the Of South Europe ‘>ince the introdaction of the 

bans of vanous sizev useful in paper making and lor amhne ^outs the trade in this arti le has lapiiLy 
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return their verdict in the same manner as a special 
jury 

Mayor’s Court and County Courts. In the Mayor’s 
Court {in which a special as well as a common jury 
may be held) the jury consists of twelve men, but 
in county courts the number is eight In each of 
them the jurv is sworn m the same manner as in 
the High Court 

Although, as already stated, there is no payment 
of jurymen in criminal cases, a common jury m 
civil cases are remunerated for their services In 
the Law Courts in London and m county courts 
each common jurvman receives Is per case At 
the assizes the usual payment is Is 6d per case, 
whilst in the Mayor’s Court the sum of 4d (the old 
groat) is awarded Again, when jurymen are 
required to view any particular place connected 
with the case which is being tned, an allowance of 
5s may bo made 

Coroner’s JiiriC'i. There appears to bo no qualifi- 
cations at all for jurors in a coroner's court Male 
persons who are summoned must attend, and if 
there are not suffieunt jiresent at an inquiry', the 
officer of the court may go out and compel persons 
who are passing or who arc in the immediate 
neighbourhood to come in and act This is then 
called a "tales' jnrv, derived from the Latin 
phrase tales d< meumstanUbus, t e , " such of those 
who are about ” fhe jury must consist of not less 
than twelve nor more than twenty-three, so that 
a majontv of twelve may be obtainable 

Tile jiirv svstem m Ireland closely resembles that 
of England, but in Scotland there is a difference 
The qualification of a special juror is paying " cess ” 
on ^100 rent or taxes on a house of £30 annual rent, 
or being " infcft " m lands or hentages m Scotland 
of an annual rental of £100, or being worth £1,000 
A common juror is a person who is seised of lands 


or tenements of the value of £5 per annum, or who 
has personal property to the extent of £200 Tlie 
age hmit is as m England — twenty-one to sixty 
In cnminal trjals the number of the jury is fifteen, 
and a v’erdict of the majonty is enough 

JUSTICE, HIGH COURT OF.— (See High Court \ 

JUTE, — An important Indian fibre obtained from 
the Cotchorus capsulans and Corchorus ohtonus O’ 
Bengal "The fibre is the inner bark of the plants, 
and IS separated from the woody stalk by prolonged 
steeping in water This process is known as retting - 
It IS thought that the quality of the jute would hr 
greatly improved if a better method could b'- 
devised for separating the fibre from the stall 
The best quaUbes of jute have a browmsh yelloi / 
bnt and a silky lustre, which has led to its employ 
ment in adulterabng or imitabng silk fabrics Tt 
processes of spinning and weaving jute are similr 
to those used for flax, but the machinery is heavici 
The fibre takes bnlliant dye colours readily, au 
millions of small, hnghtly-dycd prayer carpets B’ 
exported from Dundee for the use of Mahometan' 
'The manufacture of jute only began to acqu.i 
importance about the middle of the nineteeii d , 
century, when the improvement in spinm, / , 
macluncry made its working easy. The making 
jute bags or gunny bags {q v ) for the packing 
grain, seed, salt, etc , is an important industry' 
Lower Bengal, winch exports them in large quar ‘ 
ties to the United States, Australia, and other p " 
of the world Dundee is the chief centre of the j> 
trade in Great Britain, floor-cloths and infe>'„ 
carpets, sackings, matbngs, and tarpaulins, sf 
wigs, and hair pads being among the articles r 
duced, while the coarser varieties are used 
cordage and paper 

JUV^IA. — A local name for the Brazil nutt 
commerce 
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Transport «s clucflj by tnenns of porters and pack 
ammats but under the new regime good roads are 
being made and railways are working from Seoul 
to Fusan Chemnlpo and Wiju Eventually th se 
vv-iU connect with the Cfunrsc snd Sibenan 
rail wavs 

1 he chief exports are nee beans got t bides and 
gm seng and the imports— cotton goods andyarn 
iron and wool silk tobacco and timber Movt of 
their trade is with Japan alter whichcomeCluna 
Great Britain and tbe United States 
5eot<f the capital with a population \anons]> 
estimated at from ISO 000 to ^0 000 ts the largest 
town and tbe seat of government 

The open jitwt arc Chcmulix) Fusan \\onsan 
Chinnampo Mokpo Kunsan Masampo bongchin 
I^ng j-ang Wiju \ongAraPo and Chung pn 
Mails are despatched as to China and Japan the 
time of transit to Seoul being about fort} davs 
For map see Japan 

KORItEL.— (See Forbicv WaicHts and 
Measures — Uouako ) 

EOTilE — (See Foreign ^^E1CKTS and 
Measure»— Greece } 

KOUMISS -—Also spelt Kumiss The name given 
in Russia to fermented liquor prepared from mares 
milk which is Acst soured It 1$ said to have seme 
medical value in cases of conaunipbon of the lungs 


A smular beverage has been made in England from 
the milL of asses 

KI(A^ — {See roxEioN Monevs — Persia) 

KUOMl KRONEN — (See Foreion Moncvs — 
ALSTRU ) 

KBONLr — (See Foreign Monevs — boRUAV) 

KUkUl Oil. — ^The product of a tree found in the 
I^ciftc Islands It is used ns an illummant b) the 
natives and is sometimes employed in Britain for 
mixing cedours 

KL'MMEL. — A liqueur made chiefly in Pnssia 
from strong spirit flavoured with caraway seeds 
and curatmo Large quantities are export^ from 
Ri'm 

KUNDAn OIL. — ^Tbe product of a Ucst Afnran 
tree It has some value as a purgative but is 
mainlv used by the natives as an lUumuiant 

KUSKIIS oc CUSCllS —An Indian grasa with 
fibrous odonferons roots wtueh when dried are 
known as vetivcf and are used in the manufacture 
of hgbt articles such as screens baskets fans etc 
An oil is extracted from vebver nhich is useful lu 
perfumery and is also employed for keeping 
clothing tree from moths 

KU iiN ->(Sec FoRSics eights asd Measures 

^VIIOS — ^ee Forsicn U siguts akd Measl res 
— Griecc) 
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declined The same name is also given to a red- 
bronn mineral prepared from sulphides and oxides 
of antimony, of which the powdered form is 
sometimes used m pharmacy 

KKROSE^^. — Actually a distillate of petroleum, 
but frequently used to include all illuminant 
mineral oils There are large c'cports from the 
United States and Russia 
KETTE — (See Foreign Woghts and MrAsORi s 
— Gi RMAXy ) 

KEY REGISTER. — This is a book which is kept 
at the head office of a bank, containing a full list of 
all the ke>s of the safes, strong rooms, etc , at the 
head office and the branches, as veil as the names 
of the persons who arc m possession of the keys 
KID SKINS. — ^Thc skins of young goats used for 
glove-making, though many of the so-called " kid 
glo\ es ’’ are made of lamb skins Goat skins and 
kid skins are imported from the Cape, Switzerland, 
and Asia Minor 

KIDDERMINSTER. — ^The name of a sort of 
carpet, so-called from the town in Worcestershire 
wlueh first produced it Carpets of various kinds, 
including Brussels, Wilton, and Axminster, are now 
made at Kidderminster, which has been noted for 
this industry since the earlier half of the eighteenth 
cpntm V 


-A small barrel containing 


kilderkin. 

gallons 

KILOGRAMME. — The unit of weight m the 
metric syste-m (ye ) ft consists of 1,000 grammes 
iv! Enghsh weights, it is equivalent to 

KIMMERIDGE CLAY,— A bluish-grey. shalv 
bituminous clav found in vanous parts of Encland! 
e^eaaliy at ICimmendge, in the Isle of Purbeck 
It frequently contains combustible oil shales and 
vanous other substances 

— Foreign Weights and Measurfs 

rNi — Gntty sandstones found 

chiefly m Yorkshire and Derbyshire TTiev are 

blocks at Eyam, in 
the latter county, and are used for reservoirs 

fcmmlir'' purpose 

HINT ’S -^See High Court) 

bViDENCL* — (See Accomplices ^ 
KING’S UEMEMBllAACEU. (See V^dmem- 
BRANcrR, King s ) ' '■e iem 

KINGROOD . — A beautiful wood, soroetimcs 
striked with violet, and hence know aKo S 
violet wood It IS imported from Brazil, and much 
valued by rabinet-makers 
KINO.— -The red, resinous exudation of the 
Ptnocarpus marsupuim. a leguminous tree ol 
Madras and Ceylon , and of the Dma frondosa oi 
Bengal It contains about 7P per cent of tannic 
acid and greatly resembles cltechii m its pro 
perties being used in tanning and dyeing, and also 
^ fN It IS sometime' 

red wines ' 

— EcymP Weights AND Mf-asuree 

KIRSCHWASSEB. — German word for cberrv 
water It is a liqueur made prinapally m Germamv 
Koliana, and Denmark by enisling cherri™w"X 
thew kerne's and steeping them in grain ml affi 
water After d;stiliat(on Nhe liquid is sweetocc 
and allow td to ferment In some cases the chem 


KITE, — (See Accommodation Biel ) 
KITE-FLYING. — ^Tho dealing m fictitious or 
accommodation bills 

KITl' FOX. — The smallest fox of America. Great 
Britain does a large import trade in the skins 
IQTTOOL. — A fibre obtained from the leaves of 
the Caryota ureas, a palm growing in Ceylon 
Fishing lines and brush bristles are made of it 
It is also called Indian gut 
KNOT. — ^The name generally applied to a nautical 
mile The length of a knot is supposed to be one- 
sixtieth of a degree of latitude measured at the 
equator, and is equal to about 2,025 yards (bee 
Milf ) 

KOIIL RARI.— A species of cabbage with a 
turnip-hke stalk It is not much grown in Great 
Bntain, but is a common field crop m Germany 
and Italy. It is often used as fodder, but in India 
a soup is made from it 

KOlLON. — (See Foreign Weights AND Measures 
— Greece ) 

KOKKOS. — (See Foreign Weights and 
Measures — Greece ) 

KOKRA WOOD. — A hard, close-gramcd wood of 
a deep brown colour, obtained from India 'and 
Burmah, and used for the m.mufacture of flutes 
and other musical instruments 
KOKU. — (See Foreign Weights and JIeasukes 
— Japan ) 

KOKUM RUTTER.— The mam constituent of 
certain ointments and other medicaments It is 
a semi-sohd, fatty substance obtained from the 
Carctma putpurea, a plant found in India 
KOLA NUTS. — The bitter seeds or nuts of the 
Cola acwmnaia, a tree of tropical Africa, valued 
by the natives for the alkaloid they contain, which 
IS the same as that present in tea and coflee In 
addition to their use as a stimulant, the nuts are 
used medicinally for liver affections, diarrhoea, etc , 
and also as an adulterant of cocoa France and 
Germany import large quantities (mainly for the 
last-named purpose) from the west coast of Africa. 
Another name for the same product is Guru nuts, 
KOLINSKI. — A species of mink exported from 
Siberia to Leipsic, where the skins are made up 
into muffs, stoles, capes, etc Fine paint brushes 
are made from the tail of this animal 

KOPEK, — (See Foreign Moneys — Russia ) 
KOREA. — Korea is a mountainous peninsula on 
the cast coast of Asia, lying on the opposite side of 
the Sea of Japan to the largest of the Japanese 
Islands and in the same latitude It has an area 
of 86,000 miles and a population of five or si % millions 
(ihe former estimate of 10,000.000 is lound to bo 
excessive ) 

The eastern shores arc steep and mountainous, 
but those on tlie west are low The Han is navigable 
for 160 miles, but most of the nvers are short, 
shallow, and rapid, and navigable only near the 
SM Except during the hot, rainv season, the 
climate is suitable for Europeans 

Formerly' a dependency of China, it is now* 
practically a dependency' of Japan, although its 
Emperor is nominally an independent sovereign, 
there being a Japanese Resident-General at Seoul, 
the capital 

The wil IS fertile, and agnculture is the. only 
occupation of importance, rice, wheat, beans, and 
cotton being grov/n in the south, and millet and 
1-i'c north Copper, iron, and coal are known 
to be abundant, and an American company -is 
working gold near Wonsan 
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TVansport js chjef3> by means of porters and pack 
arnmals but under the new regime good roads are 
being made and railwajs are working from Scool 
to Fusan Chernulpo and Wiju Eventually these 
will connect with the Clunese aod &benan 
railways 

The chief exports are rice beans goltl bides and 
ginseng and the imports— cotton goods andyani 
iron and wool silk tobacco and timber Most ol 
their trade is with Jaran after which come China 
Great Britain and the United States 

Stcul the cnpital with a population aanonsly 
estimated at from 150 000 to SOO 000 is the largest 
town and the seat of government 

The open ports are Clicmalpo Fusan Wonsan 
Chinnampo Mokpo Kunsan hfasan^ Song hm 
Pingjang Wijo \ongAmPb and Chung pn 
Malts are despatthea aa to China and Japan the 
time of transit to Seoul being about forty days 
For map see Japan 

KORRI'I •— (See Foreign WEioiirs anp 
hfEAsuRES — H olland ) 

K0T\LC — (Sec Foreign Weights akp 
Measures — Greece ) 

KOUMISS —Also spelt Ivamiss The name given 
in Russia to fermented liquM' prepared from mares 
milk which IS first soured It u said to have aome 
nsdical taluo in coses of consumption of the lungs 


A siBular beverage has been made in England from 
the milk of asses 

KRAh — (Sec Foreign Moness — Persia) 
KKOhL KIt0M.h — (See Foreign Moneys — 
Austria ) 

KROhLR — (See Foreign Moneys — Norwas ) 
kURUl OIL.— The product of a tree found in the 
I^ific Islands It is ii ed as on illummant by tbe 
natives and is sometimes employed in Britain for 
mixing colours 

kUMMEL.— A liqueur made chiefiy in Russia 
from strong spmt flavoured with caraway seeds 
and cummin Large quantities are exported from 
Riea 

KUNDin OIL— The product of a West African 
tree It has some value as a purgative but is 
mainlv used by the natives as an illuminant 
kUhkUS or iUSCUS — An Indian grass with 
fibrous odoriferous roots which, when dned are 
known as vetivef and are used m the manufacture 
of light articles such as screens baskets fans etc 
An oil IS extracted from vetivcr which is useful in 
perfumery and is also employed for keeping 
clothing free from moths 
kWAN —{Sec FoRBiON W eights and Measures 
— Japan ) 

M ItOS —{See Forbion W eights and Measl res 
— Greece ) 
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declined The same name is also given to a red- 
broira mineral prepared from sulphides and oxides 
o£ antimony, of which the powdered form is 
sometimes used m pharmacy 
KEROSENE. — Actually a distillate of petroleum, 
but frequently used to include all illumin.ant 
mineral oils There are large cxpoits from tlic 
United States and Russia 
EEl'TE. — (Sec Foklign Weights and Measorks 
— Germany ) 

KEY llEOISTER. — ^This is a book which is kept 
at the head office of a bank, containing a full list of 
all the keys of the safes, strong rooms, etc , at the 
head office and the blanches, as well as the names 
of the persons who are in possession of the keys 
KIl) SKINS — The skins of young goats used for 
glove-makmg, though many of the so-called *' kid 
gloves ” arc made of lamb skins Goat skins and 
kid skins are imported from the Cape, Switzerland 
and Asia Minor 


KIDDERMINSTER. — The name of a sort of 
carpet, so-called from the town in Worcestershire 
which first produced it Carpets of various kinds 
including Brussels, Wilton, and Axminstcr, are now 
made at Kidderminster, which has been noted for 
this industry since the earlier half of the cichteenth 
century ° 

KILDERKIN. — A small b.arrel containinc 18 
gallons ° 

KILOGRAMME, — The unit of weight m the 
metric system (7 1 ) It consists of 1 ,000 grammes 
9 English weights, it is equivalent to 

fflMMERipCE CLAY. — A bluish-grey, shalv 
bituminous clay found in various parts of England 
especially at Kimmendgo, m the Isle of Purbcck 
It frequently contains combustible oil shales and 
vanous other substances 

AND Measdris 

®^^^’r*~Gritty sandstones found 
chiefly m Yorkshire and Derbyshire They are 
quarried m large massive blocks at Eyam, m 
the latter county, and are used for reservoirs. 


building purposes 


foundations, engine-beds, and 
generally 

KINGWOOp, — A beautiful wood, sometimes 
streaked vyith violet, and hence known “iso ^ 
violet wood It IS imported from Brazil, and much 
valued by cabinet-makers 

''csinous exudation of the 
Plerocarpus warsuputm. a leguminous tree of 

IWM of ff’e BuUa jyondosa of 

Bengal It contains about 75 per cent of tannic 
acid, and greatly resembles citechu m ts mo 

'TIEt "«*'n r,d Jin™" 

and Measures 

German word for cherrv 
water It is a liqueur made pnnapally in Germ^v 
Holland, and Denmark by crushing^ cherries wi^ 
their kernels and steeping them in gram oil and 
wa er After d.stillat/on the liquid is sweetwed 
and allowed to ferment In some cases the cherrv 

i^omabes”’”' 


KITE. — (See Accommodatio.n Bile ) ’ 
KITE-ELYING.— Ihe dealing in fictiUbiis or 
accommodation bills. 

KIl'T rOX. — The smallest fot of .\inenca Gre.it 
Britain docs a large import tr.idc in the skins 
KITTOOL. — A fibre obtained from the leaves of 
the Car^’ola uteas, a palm growing ifi Ceylon 
Fishing lines .ind brush bristles are made of Tt 
It IS also called Indian gut 
KNOT. — ^Thc name generally applied to a nautical 
mile Tlie length of a knot is supposed to be onc- 
sixticth of a degree of latitude measured at the 
equator, and is equal to about 2,02 .t yards (See 
Mile ) 

KOHL RADI.— A species of cabbage with a 
turnip-hkc stalk. It is not much giown in Great 
Britain, but is a common field crop in Germany, 
and It.aly' It is often used as fodder, but in India 
a soup is made from it 

KOILON. — (See Foreign Wdiciits andAIi asures 
■ — G ai ECL ) 

K0KK0.S. — (See Foreign Weights and 
Measures — Greece ) 

KOirRA WOOD.— A hard, close-grained wood of 
a deep brown colour, obtained from India and 
Burmah, .and used for the manufacture of flutes 
and other musical instruments, 

KOKH. — (See Foreign Weights aKd MnASORES 
— Japan ) 

KOKUM RUTTER. — The mam constituent of 
certain ointments and other medicaments It is 
a scmi-sohd, fatty substance obtained from the 
Carctma pwpurca, a pl.int found in India 
KOLA NUTS. — ^The bitter seeds or nuts of the 
Cola acunnimta, a tree of tropical Africa, valued 
by the nabves for the alkaloid they contain, which 
IS the same as that present m tea and coffee In 
addition to their use as a stimulant, the nuts are 
used medicinally for hv'cr affections, dianhoca, etc , 
and also as an adulterant of cocoa, France and 
Germany import large quantities (mainly for the 
last-named purpose) from the west coast of Africa 
Another name for the same product is Guru nuts 
KOLINSKI. — A species of mink exported from 
Siberia to Lcipsic, where the skins are made up 
into muffs, stoles, capes, etc. Fine paint brushes 
made from the tail of tins animal 
KOI’EK. — (See Foreign Moneys — ^Russia ) 
KOREA. — Kore.x is a mountainous peninsula on 
the east coast of Asia, lying on the opposite side of 
the Sea of Japan to the largest of the Japanese 
Islands and in the same latitude It has an area 
0186,000 miles and a population of five or six millions, 
(the former estimate of 10,000,000 is found to be 
excessu e ) 

The eastern shores are steep and mountainous, 
but those on the west arc low The Han is navigable 
for 160 miles, but most of the nvers are short, 
shallow, and rapid, and navigable only’ near the 
sea. Except dunng the hot, rainy’ season, the 
climate is suitable for Europeans 

Formerly’ a dependency of China, it is now 
practically a dependency of Japan, although^ its 
l^pcror IS nominally an independent sovereign, 
tnere being a Japanese Kcsident-Goncral' at Seoul, 
the capital 

The soil IS fertile, and agnculture is tlic only 
occupation of importance, rice, wheat, beans, and 
cotton being grown m the south, and millet and 
oats in the north Copper, iron, and coal arc known 
to be abundant, and an American company is 
working gold near Wonsan 
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Transport is Chieflj bj means of porters anti pack 
ammals but under the neu regime good roads are 
being made and raih aj-s. are \vorking from Seoul 
to Fusan Chemulpo and ^\l|u r\entua)ly these 
\mI1 connect with the Chinese and Sibenan 
railways 

The chief exports are rice beans gold hides and 
gin seng and the imports— cotton goods and>art> 
iron and wool silk tobacco and timber Most of 
their trade is with Japan after wMchcomeChina 
Creit Britain and the United States 

Stoul the capital with a population vanoosly 
estimated at from 150 000 to 200 000 ts the largest 
town and the seat of government 
The open iwrts are Chemulpo Fusan ^^onsan 
Chinnampo Afokpo Funsan Masan^ Songetun 
Ihng jang \Vi|u \ongAmPo and Chung jin 
Mails are d ^patched as to China and Japan the 
time Of transit to Seoul bang about forty days 
For man see Japan 

KORlll L. — (See FoRaicv WeiciitS and 
Measures — IIolland ] 

KOTILE — (See Foreicv Weights and 
Measures— Greece ) 

R0U9USS —Also spelt Kuimas The name giicn 
m Russia to fermented liquor prepared from mares 
milk which is first soured It is said to have some 
medical \alue in cases of consumption of the lungs 


A sinular beverage has been made m England from 
the milk of asses 

KICAh — (See Foreign Mows s — Persia ) 

EKONC, KBOhEh — (Sec FoRriov Moneys — 
Acstria ) 

KBOhER— C^ee Foreign Moneys — Norway ) 

KlihUl OIL — The product of a tree found in the 
Pacific Islands It is used as an illuminant by the 
natiYcs and is sometimes employed in Britain for 
mxing colours 

KUKIIEL — A liqueur made chiefly in Russia 
from strong aptnt fiai cured with caraway seeds 
and cummin large quantities are exported from 
Riga 

KUNDAII OIL — The product of a West African 
tree It has some \alue as a purgatiie but is 
mainly used bv the natives as an illuminant 

KUhKUS or CUSCUS — An Indian grass with 
fibrous odoriferous roots which when dried are 
known as vetiver and are used m the manufacture 
of light articles such as screens baskets fans etc 
An oil is extracted from setiver which is useful la 
perfumery and is also employed for keeymg 
eloihing free from moths 
KWiVN — (Sec Foreicv Weights and Measures 
ARAN ) 

1 BOS —(See Foreion W eights and SIeasi res 
— Crcbcb ) 
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oi every laetropolitan poor law unloo A central 
comsuttee for the whole of the adniini&trative 
county o£ I^ndoa was also created The central 
committee consists of members selected by the 
distress committees members selected by the 
Lwtdon Ccnmty Council certain TOCmbers co-opted 
cff chosen by those already elected and finally of 

g rsons nominated by the local Govemment B^d 
te member at least mast be a woman 
The Distress Committee The duUcs ol the djs 
tress committee are to make themaeti e9 acquainted 
with the conditions of labour withm theu area to 
consider applications made by persons unemplojed 
to see that the applicant has resided in London for 
tutlve Ttionlhs previously to endeavour to obtain 
wcvk for the applicant or in a suitable case to 
rcicr It to the central committee The central com 
mittee must superintend the action of the local 
committees assist labour exchanges and employ 
ment registers collect information assist an 
unemployed person to emigrate or to remove to 
another area and to provide or assist in providmg 
temporary work 

Ttve expenses of the i.entral body must be 
defrayed out of a central fund and this fund must 
consist ol voluntary donations and of contnbutions 
made by each metropolitan borough council The 
contribution from the rates must not exceed |d In 
the I or Id with the consent of the Local Govern 
meat Board The provision of nork or othtf assist 
ance sliall not disqualify a voter from voting as a 
parluunenta^ county or parochial elector or aa 
a burgees Tha City of London Is treated as if it 
were a netropoUtan borough. If anv borough or 
vlistnct near London desires to apply the provisions 
of the \ct the thing may be done if the Local 
Cervenuneat Board consents 
Country boroughs and districts may also be 
brought within the Act by order ot the Local 
Government Board The population must be not 
less than 50 000 a ^stress committee must be 
appointed with powers and duties similar to those 
of the metropolis A municipal borough or urban 
distil t with a population of not less than 10 000 
may apply to the Local Government Board for 
their consent to esuhhsh a distress committee 
Central comnuttecs may also be established in any 
county or part of a county by order of the Local 
Government Board The outies of the committees 
Dotsi le the metropolis are the same as those within 
Ibe expenses come out of the county fund if it is 
a county committee and In the case ol ahorough 
out of the borough fund or borough rate. 

Where any b^y is already in existence for the 
purpose of dialing with unemployment such body 
mav be temp<oranly constitute as a datress com 
mittee for the purposes of the Act by order of tb« 
Local Government Board 
The Local Covemment Board baa power to toake 
the foUoinng regulations for the guidance of distress 
committees CiKidiUona under which an apphea 
tion may be entertained emigration removal farm 
colonies temporary accommodation for persona 
vorkiDg on the land ofTires olhcerS and inspectors 
receipts and expenditure audit of accounts bo now 
Ing of money co-opcratioa between one body and 
Miother local enijuines The Act applies to Eng 
land Woles, Scotland and Ireland an i was 
CprWnMly limited so as to be In force for three > eats 
lAflLAJ. (DtimSD)— (See BoaiEO p Zll ) 
LAC-— A resin lound on the Iwiirs oi certain 
Indian trees of the ;lfus family The Incniatatioii 


known as stick lac is produced by the insect Coccus 
tacca and has the appearance of a rough outer lay er 
of baric. Seed lac is ootained bv soaking and beating 
abek lac From melted seed lae thin bnitle red 
flakes are prepared which form the shellac of com 
merce Lk is the basts of lacquer and of mans 
other varnishes and polishc It is also used for 
making scaling was and for stifieoing the calico 
frames of silk bats In the East it is employ ed to 
decorate the surface of trays vases etc. and as a 
coating for wooden toys Eac dye is a red colouring 
matter osed for siik and leather goods 

l\C or I VKIf — K ILndustam term used in the 
East Imfies for the computation of monty It 
signdies fOOOOO \ Kc of rupees is EcntralK 
written Its 1 00 000 Similarli ti enty fi e lacs 
ate denoted ihu Rs 25 00000 V humJrel Sacs 
u known as a crore 

Taking the value of the rupee at Is g I a la 
of rupm in Fnglish monei is worth about {b 66" 
(See Forxich Moneys — Indiv ) 
net— The best lace is produced entiretv bv 
band on a foundation of parchment bearing the 
deagn KtedU point oc pevKt d iai utils is as its 
name implies made nitn the aid of th needle 
alone The best speomens of needle late are the 
point d AUysfon and the point dt Bruxelles though 
the name in the latter case is somebmes apphed 
to a pillow lace Ouchesse lace is another bcautifuf 
variety of Belgian pillow Jsce which is made b\ 
fixing the parchment pattern to a cushion an I 
tracing the design by means of pins round nJuch 
the lace thread is worked from a nuaibec of bobbin 
These two hand made laces are usually named after 
the places chieQy m France Belgium _aad Italv 
where they are made Thus we have varieties 
known as Menton \klenaenTirs Languedoc Qunv 
Lille Brussels ^fechlln or Mahnes and Neniie 
pomt Linen is the foundation of mo t la es the 
nue liueo yarn for this purpose being made chiefly 
at Courtrai and in Westphalia but for some eg 
Maltese and so<aJIed Spanish Isce (made now lo 
Flanders) sdk threads are used white for special 
purposes metallic threads of cetd stiver etc are 
employed In England the b^t hand made Uc 
vs produced at Honiton in Devonshire Torchon 
lace IS a cheap v-vncty made by peasants in 
Bclmum and Switzerland and {vipi t is a name 
applied to several kinds which prodoce a raised 
efiect and have no net foundation The famou 
Irish lace is a speaes of crochet work 
Itmtation lacc is made by machine S act 
machine made net was produced towards the ert I 
of the eighteenth century enormous progress hsv 
been made owing to the wonderful ciecbanlsm < I 
the lace making machines. bottingham is the 
centre of the kDglish trade but its output i 
practically CrmSum^ by the home market 

LACn£S — A term used in EngUvh law to siBtufv 
delay It is mainly used in applyang tic ules ui 
equrtv V hi h has toe one at its maxims that 
equity wall only assist tho.e who come for aii 
piovided they act with expedition It vherefor 
a jieraon has a nght to relief and does not trouhl 
to asseit it except alter a long penotl the toail 
will Temder him no asm taoce unless he can explain 
his deiay This equitable doctrine is analogous tn 
the Statute of Umltalions (jx ) 

LkCQVER— »The name given to a Iran parent 
varnish prep.arrd by dissolving sfarJUv fn alcohol 
the colour bong obtained bv an addition of dragon s 
blood gamboge sandarach or other substance It 
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IS used to coat brass and other metal articles in 
order to heighten the colour, improve the surface, 
and prevent tarnishing The process resembles that 
adopted in japanning (q v) Ihe durable lacquer of 
Japan is prepared from the sap of the Rhus vcrm- 
ctjera, the lacquer varnish tree It is supcnor to 
every other variety, being practically imperishable, 
and lacquer goods from Japan have long been noted 
for their beauty and finish 1 hey consist principally 
of wooden arhclcs, such as trays, boxes, cabinets, etc 
LADING, DILL OF. — (See Bill or Lading ) 
LADY DAY . — The feast of the Annunciation — 
March 25th This is one of the quarter days in 
England and Ireland (See Quarti r Days ) 
L/EST. — (See Foreign Wfights and Mlasuri s 
— Denmark ) 

LAGAN. — fhesc are goods of a weighty character 
thrown overboard to lighten the vessel, but kept 
from sinking by being buoyed, so that they may 
be subsequently recovered 

LAISSER PAIRE. — The economic doctrine which 
IS conveniently summed up in the idea that things 
should be allowed to take their own course, and that 
no interference should be permitted on the part of 
toe State in the shape of regulations or otherwise 
Ihe origin of the doctrine is attributed to Legendre 
a Frenchman, in 1680 Though in full force dunng 
the greater part of the nineteenth century, latsser 
/rtiw has lost much of its popularity The principle 
of toe doctrine was carried into practical politics 
by the members of the so-called Manchester School 
—toe most eimnent of the members of which were 
Cobden and Bright— but hero also a change has 
token place. Government control becoming more 

defaulter on the Stock 

to "a differences 

to meet the claims made upon him, is hammered 

r I wn House 

SKINS. — These arc imported from Hun- 
South Russia for use in the 
manufacture of so-called "kid" gloves The 

LAMMAS DAY.— August 1st, one of the Scottish 

'^uys Old Lammas Day is August 12th 
(See Quarter Days) ^ august 

black substance consisting 
chiefly of carbon obtained from toe combustion o1 
camphor, resin, petroleum, tar, pincwood etc ft 
IS someUmes employed in currying Icathe; but Us 
mam use is as a pigment valuable in the tirenara 
Uon of printing mk, Indian ink, carbon pane? o, I 
and w.ater colours, etc ” P^PO''. oil 

— Foreign Weights and Measuris 

for whicuyt is in great demand hiu poles, 

high ouanAto Its s^iLicitv ’ ure 

L \ND CERTIFICATE,— This is a ceriifir,t„ j 

the seal o< tft^I^nd Registry, winch ^ottamVe^^^^^ 

pletc copies o\toe entries that have he,.n 

the register. Ihc person to whom it is msuS .sih" 

owner of the la\d The certificate shows whetW 

the owner has an absolute title or onlv •> 

title, le, one wl^i he has^icVul^/Erb^ 


occupation for a period and from which he cannot 
be ousted 

LANDING ACCOUNTS. — ^Documents compiled by 
dock companies and warchouse-keopers* sliowThg, 
wTth respect to the goods landed .at their wharves — i . 

(1) The ship from wduch the goods were landed 

(2) The marks, ntimbcis, and wrcights of the 
packages 

(3) Ihe date from wduch the rent payable for 
wharfage commences 

LANDING ROOK. — ^The book from wluch the 
landing accounts (qv) are made up 

LANDING ORDER. — When a ship arnves in 
port, it is searched to see what dutiable goods arc 
on board, and after the search is completed and the 
duties, if any, are paid by the importer, an order 
IS delivered to the chief officer of the ship, permitting^ 
him to land the goods 

LANDING WEIGHT. — This is the actual weight 
of the cargo of a vessel as it is taken out A ship- - 
owner not infrequently reserves to himself the 
right, in cases of a contract of affreightment, to ' 
charge the freight upon the weight of the cargo 
either at the time of slupment or at the time of ^ 
landing The choice will depend almost cntirclv 
upon the character of the cargo — some goods 
increasing in weight, whilst others decrease during 
the penod of transit 

LANDLORD AND TENANT.— The relationship - 
of landlord and tenant arises wherever a person 
who has a legal estate (qv } in houses or lands , 
grants to another person a smaller legal estate ii 
the same in consideration of a payment called rent 
Speaking generally, it is immatenal what is too 
exact nature of the property let — it may be a piece 
of land, a house, a shop, or even a portion of either 
of these tw'o latter The same principles are applic- 
able to each There are e.xceptions, mainly in the 
case of agncultnral holdings , but these arc suflTi- 
ciently noticed in the arbcle under the heading 
Agricultural Holdings Acts, and need no further 
special notice here 

Unless there is an actual letting, the relationship, 
of landlord and tenant cannot anse Mere posses- 
Mon of a house or land signifies notlung of itself 
The holder may be a mere trespasser, and though 
circumstances may alter the position subsequenUy, 
there can be no claim for rent made by an owner 
under an original wrongful entry. He may tal.c 
proceedings to eject the trespasser, and may claim 
damages , but this procedure has nothing to do - 
walh the present article 

Before letting, a landlord wall generally make 
inqumcs as to the financial standing of tiie pro- 
posed tenant If he takes a reference, it must be 
in writing, otherwise he cannot succeed in an action 
for deceit (q v ) What caution the landlord will 
show wall depend upon his indfviduahty Similarly, , 
a prospective tenant should bo careful in ascer- 
taining the condihon of toe property he is desirous 
of taking, in stipulating as to the condition of the 
drams and the carrying out of repairs It is unwso 
to trost to verbal arrangements It cannot be too . 
carefully remembered that in the absence of any 
undortalung a landlord is practically bound to do 
nothing, except in so far as he has been bound by 
recent Acts relating to sanitation, etc The tenant 
must take the house as he finds it, and there is no 
implied condition that the place is even fit for 
nabitafaon, unless the house Is let furnished, or is 
let unfurnished to a person of the worldng classes 
lor human habitati in In these tw'o cases, there is 
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aa implied conditioa that the house or the pait 
of a house if ontj ^ part is let is fit for human 
hatataPon at the commencement of the tenancy 
This onlj applies to houses of a certain rateaMe 
value VIZ not exceeding /20 m London jJ13 m 
lixerpool ^10 m Manchester or Birmingham and 
£8 elsewhere and the expression wording cla-s 
includes mechanics artisans labourers and others 
worUne for wages hawkers eostermonbcfs persons 
not working for wages hot at some trade or bandi 
craft without emplojinj, others except members of 
their own familj and persons oth r than domesti 
servants whose income in an> case does not 
exceed an average of 30s a week and the families 
of anj such persons who may be residing with 
them 

When the lanllord is the owner of considerable 

f roperly he not infrequentlj leaves the matter of 
ttfng in the hands of a house agent \s these 
agents are invanabH paid by commission great 
care is required in dealing with them The pro 
xpcctive tenant must not take everything on trust 
unless he knows that he Is dealing with a person cl 
good reputation and standing or he mav nnd him 
self senously involved The landlord also must be 
careful if m the letting of his propertv be employs 
more than one agent The question of the person 
who IS entitled to commission then frequently 
arises \a o rule however it is the one v ho carries 
the negotiations for a tenanc} to a successful issue 
who is alone totitled to reward 

The first land of tenancy to bo noticed i> that 
created bv lease Mlthout refemng to any his 
ton ai developments it may be stated that since 
ISIS the law has been fixed that all leases (or a 
renod exceeding three years must be by deed 
if a person goes into p^ession of land under a 
mere verbal agreement the jvenod agreed upon 
Iving more than three years the landlord <an treat 
ium as a tenant at vviU i $ the landlord may 
terminate the letting without notice There is 
however this exception If the tenant has paid 
to the landlord any rent agreed upon the tenancy 
IS converted from one at will to a yearly tenancy 
And then all the iaodints of a yearly tenancy apply 
If instead of entenny under a verbal agreement 
there has been a formal agreement made in wnhug 
And this agreement has been stamped as a lease 
and the tenant has actually gone into pwsession 
then although there is no deed (as there should be) 
supposing of course that the term agreed upon is 
lor a period oxceedjng thr'c years the agreement 
incc the Judicature Vets is just as cflective as a 
)e d It was said in the case of Tiahlt v toniJaU 
(188’’ 21 Ch D A tenant holding under aa 

Agreement for a 1 ase ol which specific pedormance 
would bo decreed stands in the same jiosition as to 
liaVihtv os il the lease had been executed He is 
not ince the judicature Act a tenant from year 
to year he holds under the agreement and every 
litanch of the court must now give him the saujo 
nehtx Tliere is an agreement for a lease nailer 
which povses,ion has been ^ven how since the 
Ju licature Act the possession is held under the 
agreement There are not two rststns as there were 
fmoerly one estate at common law by reason of 
the payment of the rent from year to vear and an 
estate in equitr un ler the agreement. There w Only 
one court and the equity rules pre ail «» it. The 
tentnt h Idt under on agreetneot for a hae Ife 
h 1 Is therefore under the same terms In etfutva* 
if a levse had been gr*. 


both |>artits admit that relief is capable of being 
given bv specific performance 

If ttiM-e a no deed no agreement in waiting and 
no entry into poss s»ion noactioncan betaKenatall 
The preparation of a tease is a matter requiring 
great care espeually if the tia-m is to be a lengthy 
one Iht landlord is parbng with the control of 
his property except in so far as there are shpula 
tides to the contrary and he washes to be secured 
at the termination of the tenancy \o jirecedent 
or senes of precedents can apply to every conceiv 
able cas but the form of lease given as an inset 
contains the pnacipal terms which are to be found 
in the majority of leases 

The first covenant refers to the rent pay able and 
the dates upon whi h it it to be paid Unless it is 
agreed that there is to be no rent paid in the 
absence of any stipulated sums the rent must be 
the reasonable value of the prenu cs No abate 
ment is legally claimable by the tenant if the pre 
mises are dwtroyed by fire or other inevitable 
Bccidcot dunng the ciirrcRcv of the lease Nor can 
the tenant compel the landlord to rebuild Hence 
the necessity for in»urance as noticed later for il 
the |>reRus»axe insured the tenant can request tb 
Insurance company to exp>eud the insurance monev 
in reinstating him Of course the burden on the 
unant may be verv heavy vrbere the term is cf 
long duration If the tenonev is short — (or tho 
poubon is the same whether the term is Ions or 
short— the tenant li he cannot ho reinstated at 
once should gne notice to quit at the earlie.t 
opportunitv In the case of a lease or an agree- 
ment he cannot quit until his term has expired 
but the length oi notice m other cases is dwndent 
upon the nature of the tenancy (in/ra) The rent 
IS due on the dates named in the lease fn other 
eases it is geserall) made payable on the usual 
quarter days though the parties ore at liberty to 
arrange any difierent modes of payment they 
choose Dut althou..h the rent is due at sunnsc 
upon the dav on which it is payable it is not m 
orrev until miinight of that dav and therefore 
a landlord cannot take any proceedings to recover 
tbesamr by distress or otherwise until the following 
day The tenant is not entitled to make anv dedue 
tioD from his rent unless be has been compelied to 
make jiayments on behalf of his landlord for which 
(be latter alone is liable and the non parment of 
whicb might have resulted in a disturbance of his 
enjoyment of the premises Kent is sometimes made 
payable in advance Thu is done si as to give the 
landlord the right to distrain if necessary before 
the termination of the lease tor it vriU be noticed 
(see Distress) that generally speaking a <lisir(-.i 
must be levied on the demised premises There h a 
risk attached to this pavment m advance i! the 
premises are mortgaged and a tenant should not 
afiow this covenant to lie inserted in the lease unless 
the tern « to be a short one The pavment of rent 
must be in leg^ tender (g v ) and the proper p!a r 
of jvayment is the demised premise^ unless fh^ it 
an agreemeat to the contrary or the tenant bos 
expreWy bound himself to jav (he rent wben fe 
must seek out the landlord Rent can be rexo xxrvt 
e tber by distress (ge 1 or by action at law 
The »ecmid covenant refers to the payment of 
rates taxes The landlord and (he tenunt ar 
equaDy anxious to throw the burden of this co 
naat upon the ether Of course there are certain 
taxes which each is lepaJlv compellable to pav 
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the landlord has to pay property tax, tithe rent 
charge, and extraordinary tithe rent charge, whilst 
the tenant is primarily responsible for poor rates, 
general distnct rates, assessed taxes, water rates, 
and gas rates In practice, however, it is the general 
rule for the tenant to pay the property tax and to 
deduct the amount from the next payment of rent 
to the landlord As to all other rates and taxes, 
the covenant cannot be too explicit, owing to the 
curious and conflicting dcasions given by the courts 
in the construction of the commonly used clause ; 

" Charges, duties, impositions, and ontgoings ” 

The third covenant deals with repairs It has 
been already stated that the tenant takes the pre- 
mises as they are, and the landlord cannot bo held 
liable for anything that happens in the absence of 
a special agreement to repair The tenant has to 
pay his rent in spite of everything On the other 
hand, if the tenant covenants to repair in a general 
sense, he may find himself saddled with enormous 
liabilities Thus, if the covenant is to repair and to 
keep in repair, and there is no exception made, the 
tenant would be liable to rebuild the premises in 
case they were destroyed by fire or other accident 
To prevent this, it is generally covenanted that the 
premises shall be kept in good tcnantablc repair, 
reasonable wear and tear excepted, and damage by 
fire or other accident being expressly excluded 
A learned writer on “Landlord and Tenant" has 
said . " Probably the commonest form of the under- 
taking on the part of the tenant is to lease the pre- 
mises in ' tenantable ' repair This means — and 
‘ good ' repair is much the same thing — such repair 
as having regard to the age, character, and locality 
of the premises ivould make them reasonably fit for 
the occupation of a reasonably-minded tenant of 
the class who would be likely to take them Under 
such a covenant the tenant at the end of his term 
IS not liable for repairs of a decorative land (e g , 
painting, papering, whitewashing, etc), unless they 
are necessary to prevent the fabric of the premises 
from going into decay, or unless they are otherwise 
necessary to make the premises reasonably fit for 
the reception of a new tenant of the kind desenbed , 
nor is ho, so long as he fulfils the condition, bound 
in making such repairs to employ matenals of the 
same kind or value as were used when the tenancy 
began ” These remarks are founded in the mam 
upon the leading cases of Proudfool and Harl (1890, 
25 Q B D 42), v/hich is always referred to when 
this question of repairs arises On the other hand, 
the case of LtircoU v Wakely and Wheeler (1911, 
1 K.B 905) IS worthy of notice, as shelving what a 
diflerently worded covenant may lead to The 
head note in that case is as follows : " A lease of 
a house in London contained a covenant by the 
lessee to substantially repair and keep m thorough 
repair and good condition the demised premises, 
and at the end or sooner determinatioii of the term 
to deliver up the same to the lessors so repaired and 
lept . Shortly bedore the expiration of the 
term tlie London County Council served a notice 
on the owner and occupiers requiring them to take 
down the front external wall of the hou«e to the 
level of the ground floor as being a dangerous 
structure . and the plaintiff called upon the 
defendants to comply with the notice, which they 
failed to do After the expiration of tlic term, the 
plaintiff. III comphance witli a demolition order of 
a poUce rnagistratc, took down the wall to the level 
of the ground floor, and then, in compliance with a 
furtlier notice of the London County Council, took 


down the remainder of the wall and rebuilt it in 
accordance with modern requirements The house 
was very old, and the condition of the wall was 
caused by old age, and the wall could not have been 
repaired witliout rebuilding it Held, that the 
defendants were liable under the covenant to recoup 
the plaintiff the cost of taking down and rebuilding 
the wall " 

In the case of tenancies of short duration, i e , 
for less than a penod of years, the only obligation 
on the tenant IS to use them in a proper and tenant- 
hke manner, to keep them wind and water-tight, 
e g , to repair broken windows 

It has already been noticed that when a house 
IS let furmshed, or when the house is one let under 
the Housing of the Working Classes Act, 1890, 
there is an implied covenant of fitness for occupa- 
tion at the commencement of the tenancy By an 
amending Act of 1903 it is provided that no con- 
tract may be entered into excluding the landlord 
from hability if there is a breach of this covenant. 
In other tenancies, therefore, it wall be seen that 
the tenant may be in an uncomfortable position if. 
the drainage is defective, and the landlord is under 
no obligation to repair it Unless the tenant has 
so covenanted as to exclude his right, he has in his 
possession one power by which he can make the 
landlord do the repairs He may apply to the local 
sanitary authority, and thus throw the burden of 
improving the drainage upon the landlord if it 
turns out that there is any imperfection in it In 
connection with repairs, also, it may be useful to 
add one remark — a tenant may not alter the pre- 
mises demised, unless he has previously obtained 
the permission of his landlord to do so The alter- 
ation of premises, even though of such a character 
as to improve them, might be a great disadvantage 
to a landlord, who would not always be able to 
re-let them at the termination of the existing lease 
No prudent landlord wall fail to preserve to him- 
self the right to visit the demised- premises on 
certain specified occasions, if he wishes to exercise 
such right Having parted with the premises for 
the time fixed, the tenant is in uncontrolled posses- 
sion, and the landlord is a trespasser if he attempts 
to re-enter in any way, unless he has covenanted 
for this right Naturally, in the case of long leases, 
he will be most anxious to see that the covenants 
are being stnctly observed 

The covenant not to assign without permission 
in writing is extremely common, as is also that 
which precludes a tenant from sub-letting The 
landlord knows his ongmal tenant , ho has no 
desire to have an assignee or sub-lessee thrust 
upon him of whom he knows nothing In the 
absence of such a covenant the lessee can either 
assign or sub-let, and a covenant against assigmng 
does not prevent a snb-letting Both should be 
inserted for the landlord's protection It is, how- 
evcT, the general practiee to couple with the 
covenant against assigning or under-letting another 
condition that the consent of the landlord shall not 
be arbitrarily or unreasonably withheld If, then, 
he wishes to assign or to under-let, the tenant 
applies to the landlord, and probably has to pay 
a Ice for the favour to be granted No particular 
words are required for giving the consent Wlien 
It has been agreed that the consent shall not be 
arbitarily or unreasonably vathhcld, and the land- 
lord Tcluscs to give his permission, provided the 
proposed assignee or under-lessec is 'really a 
responsible person, the assignment or the 
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r-ide and entered into this t\ enty-fourth day of June One thousand 
nine hundred and t\ el\e EETWEEK Arthur Brovm of 4 ^^ite Street 
in the City of Sheffield Tailor on the one part and Charles 
Da; son of 5 Black Street in the same City Grocer of the other 
part 


THE said Arthur Broivn nerehy agrees to let and the said 
Charles Dawson hereby agrees to take ALL that messi^age 
dv^elling house situate and being No 495 Bumgreare Paaa in *ri=- 
City of Sheffield for the term of Three fears f»*or: the date " ^ 
heiGof at and under the yearly rent of FORTY K)UIvDs"^-*ao‘'p 
without deduction except on account of the Landicra 
and income-tax in equal quarterly pa3nnents of Ten 
usual quarter days the first quarterly payment to cn 

the t\/enty-rinth day of September One thousand i 

and twelve ^ — ei 


AUD the said Cnarles Dawson doth hereby agree 
Aithui Brovn that he the said Charles Dav/son said 

administrators shall and will from time to tire 1’"*^ 

that he or they shall continue to occupy thg pS’*iod 

this Agreement keep repaired at his or their 
the \^indows doors locks bells and all other 
belonging to the said premises and all the 

and so leave the same at the end of the eaia *£ie'‘ecf 

Aear and tear and accidents by fire flood ar-^ 

excepted) F-sct s'!!/ 


AND ALSO that he will not assign or 
inemisQs ^/ithout the consent in witing of "aid 

(such consent not to be unreasonably witrr='"r 
respectable and responsible person) no»- case . s 

a.rd ei cept au a private d\/elling-houss ' -csr; 


AND the said Arthur Brown agrees 
pui ts of the said -Dreraises In gooa re^J^,*""'^ 


PROVIDED ALV/AYS that the said tsfj- -j: 
granted shall cease and determine ar^ 7.7 
’-•^ccutora administrators or assigns c::_ ^ 
light of re-entry In case the rent 
It nao been demanded or not) be la ar^t. 
days next after any of the said c^o?- ^ 



-^-%s 


{-hr Charles Dawson his executors, 

rent is payable or refuse to observe and 

or administrators shall t 1- „ hereinbefore mentioned 

perform the without such ' 

or shall assign or underle. .he 4 vq said Charles 

licence in writing as aioresaid or in 
Dawson shall become bankrupt or shall p^rmiu a > 
execution to be levied upon his goods 


ID WITHESS v/hereof the said i>arties 
hereinbefore mentioned have hereunto seo 
the year above mentioned 


to this agreement 
their hs-nds the day and 


(Signed) 

ABTHim BROVriT 


CihiRLES DAWSON 


WITNESS— 


JOSEPH DAVIES , 

75 CHRIST CHURCH ROAD , 
PITSMOOR , 

SHEFFIEID- . 


HOSIER. 
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tjodfrletnng is good without such consent The mere 
fact of ktting lodgings or apartments >s not a 
breach of a covenant against assignment or under 
letting The licence to a., ign or under let if it is 
stipulated for should alvrajs be In vmtln'’ ^ 
lessee can in no case assign or under let for a period 
longer than his own lease or tenanc} But if at 
anp time after letting in an under lessee the I'ssce 
surrenders his lease before the expiration of his 
own term and before the term created tot the 
sub lessee comes to an end the latter is in no wa^ 
affected b} the surrender i e be remains on in 
spite of the cessation of the relationship of land 
lord and tenant between the lessor and the lessee 
On the other hand if the term of the lessee becomes 
forfeited by reason of some breach of cov enant the 
sub-lessee loses his term and can only look for a 
remedy in damages against the lessee Sometimes 
and under special drcnirtstances a sub-lessee may 
obtain relict and be allowed to remain on in 
possession of the premises 

Another general covenant refers to the manner 
in which the premises shall be used The parties 
to the lease may desire to exclude the carrwns on 
of certain trades etc This covenant depend 
entirch upon the character of the locality m which 
the premises are situated The terms should be 
set out with the utmost care Any mfnngement 
tna} give nse to a forfeiture or the lessee may be 
restrained b> injuacbon 

The covenant to insure requires very short notice 
after nhat has been said as to the obligatioa of the 
tenant in case of fire It is immatena] that the 
landlord is himself insured If this is the case the 
landlord gets the benefit of his own foresight 
Also the landlord is not compelled In the absence 
of anv agreement to that efievt to expend the 
insurance money in reinstating the premises The 
ienoRt ho eter may apply to (he insurance com 
pany ss already stated to expen 1 the same to 
rebuilding the premises and they are empowered 
by statute to do so 

WthOut anv express covenant to this effect 
there is alwavs an implied covenant on the part 
of the landlord for quiet enjoyment • » an under 
taking on hia part that there shall be nothing done 
to iaterf re vath the peaceful ^ssessvoa on the 
part of the tenant dunng the currency of the lease 
so lar as the Landlord hisiSetf is concerned or any 

K rson who claims through him or through whom 
claims This is not a guarantee that there shall 
never be any interference at all K person who 
has a title supenor to that of the landlord may 
^ways evict a tenant of the landlord seeing that 
he IS in no better position than that of a trespasser 
This covenant will also prevent a landtoru from 
committing any phyncal msturbance of the tenant a 
quiet enjoyment, as for example bv erecting any 
buildings so close at hand os to cause the tenant s 
chimneys to sraoVe Again if th lease is of a 
certain portion of premises the landlord cannot 
let anotner part to another tenant for such pur 
poses as wou/1 foterferc with the peaceful enjoy 
meat of his onginal tenant as for example bi 
Rowing the other part to be used for danung or 
for cn eftaiomeats Dut the breach of this 
Cfi enant If th re is in fact any Interference 
must be on the part ol the landlord of some person 
who claim through him \nv int miptioD of quiet 
enjovment on the part of a third person only gi es 
the temnt a nvht Of action again t Such third 
P "xon The landlord cannot be hell responsibte 


If the landhK'd assigns his interest eg by selling 
bis estate the tenant i.e the lessee is not at all 
affect^ His tenancy still exists to the end of the 
tmn— he has simply got a new landlord and all 
the covenants of tne lease are operative 

Coupled with the grant of a lease or anv tenanev 
there is always an implied grant of a nght of way 
by (he landlord so that the tenant may reach the 
premises 

Lnlesa there an es a cause of action giving a 
nght of forfeiture for breach of any of the cove 
nants— and relief is generallv obtainable upon 
terms unless the breach is of a senous nature 
such as where the tenant is bankrupt or has 
broken the covenant not to assign or to under 
let — the lease terminates by mere effluxion of time 
It has been made for a certain fixed penod and at 
the end of it the tenant must go out bo notice is 
required If he refuses to do so he can be pro- 
ceM d against by an action for ejectment— in the 
High Court if the rent is above £100 a year lo the 
countv court if it is between and £100 a vear 
In a police court if the rent does not exceed £”0 a 
vear As to the liability of a tenant for hctdiog 
over tks wiU be noticed later If the landlord 
and the tenant mutually agree to hnng the lease 
to an end before the stipulated time they can 
accomplish their purpose by entering into a fresh 
deed It IS a maxim of law that a deed must be 
annulled by another deed 
Where the tenancy is intended to be for a pencil 
not exceeding three vTars it is not the practice to 
require nor is U legally necessarv that there should 
bo any deed An agreement may be quite as 
elaborate as a lease and the conditions contained 
in It are just as binding upon the parties There* 
fore what has been already said as to a lease by 
deed applies eqaaily to a tenancy under an agree 
meet But the agr^mrat is generally a document 
of a short character and it is quite enough if it 
Contains the names of the parties the dcscnptioa 
of the property demised the nature of the tenancy 
the date of the commencement of the same and 
the rent reserved The fcJJowiDg wall serve as a 
model of uch an agreement— 

agrremenl mode (kit Sddoynf June 191- 
fielaveu A D of etc kernnaftrreal^Jlh* landlord 
of Ut firzt fori and C D of etc kertxnafttrcalUd 
lie tenan! of the other pari The landlord a rtes to 
Itt and tie tenant agrtet to take the house sstuate 
«»d6e>i>glll East Hoad Dlanktoam tnlhe touni} 
of II hi/esktre for the term of one yeor from Ike 
2ttidsyofJu»« 1912 and so on fr'm year to year 
at tie yearly renr of £W pajaMe guartertv on fie 
usual guartrr-daiS txtker party to be at J herty to 
Imniiufe tke leuanoy on goto three calendar 
months nolle* lo fuil expiring on any of the said 
^ua ter-daiS ike landlord to pas all Lsnd»<.rd't 
tales and taxes and tke tenant to pa} all i nail s 

In unineir wkereof tk* farins obeve named tost 
k» tunt> set Ihrir konds 


Such a fi^m would only be us^ if the fandlOTd was 
wetl satisfied as to his pro«pectivc tenant The 
absence of any condition of re-entrv m ght be very 
tetnmental in the case of a refm-torv tenant A 
form of ogre neat of a wore elaboratr character is 
given as an inset 
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In the absence of special conditions, as above, 
there are always four that are implied : (1) Ihc 
tenant to pay the rent agreed upon , (2) the tenant 
to pav the rates and taxes, except the landlord s 
property tax and tithe rent charge , (3) the tenant 
to allow the landlord to view the premises . (4) the 
tenant to keep the premises in fair and proper con- 
diUon, and so to deliver them up at the end of the 
tenancy, fair wear and tear excepted The land- 
lord also tacitly agrees that the tenant shall have 
qmet enjoyment during the currency of the agree- 
ment, as far as he himself is concerned, or any per- 
son who claims through him, or through whom he 
claims The landlord is not bound to repair, nor is 
the tenant excused from payment of rent if the 
prenuscs are destroyed by fire or otherwise There 
IS no implied condition of fitness, except the house 
IS let furnished or unless the premises come within 
the pumew of the Housing of the Working Classes 
Acts, 1890 and 1903 To these reference has already 
been made 

A word mav be usefully inserted here as to the 
advisabiht}, of some agreement in wTiting In the 
first place it avoids many disputes, the position 
being clearly set forth , secondly, without some 
agreement in wnting the tenant cannot legallj 
claim to be put in possession of the premises if the 
tenanev is to begin after the date of the agreement 
By the Statute of Frauds (? v ) any agreement as 
to land must be in writing A tenancy is clearly 
such an interest Unless, therefore, the tenant goes 
into possession at once, a landlord might legally 
refuse to admit him if there was no agreement in 
writing in existence undertaking to allow the 
tenancy to commence at a future date. 

The "vast majority of people* however, do not 
take houses or other premises under a lease or an 
agreement, but become tenants for varying periods, 
according to various circumstances A yearly 
tenancy is one which the law particularh*' favours, 
and it exists where a tenant holds from year to year 
A yearly tenant holds for one year at least, and 
unless he receives notice to quit, he goes on under 
the same conditions year after year If a tenant 
enters into possession of premises under a verbal 
agreement for a period exceeding three years, as 
already stated, he is in under an agreement which 
IS void , but as soon as he has once paid his rent 
lit becomes a yearly tenant Also, tcnanacs at 
will, I e , tenancies which anse out of a mere 
occupabon and wlucb can be terminated at any 
time, arc turned into y earlv tcnanacs after a pay- 
ment of rent Even though rent is paid half-yearly 
or quarterly, the law* presumes a yearly* tenancy 
unless there are arcumstanecs which point con- 
clusively to some other kind of tenancy* But the 
presumpfaon is likely* to be the other way if rent 
IS paid at intervals of less than a quarter If, for 
instance, rent is paid monthly, the court will be 
inclined to hold that there is a montlily tenancy 
in existence, and it the rent is paid weekly* it will 
be a weelly tenancy that is presumed 

It must be carefully recollected m connection 
wath this subject of a \ early* tenancy* that if a 
tenonev IS created for '* one y ear certain and so 
on from y*ear to year,’* the tenancy is one for two 
V ears at least, cxci pt it is expressly stipulated in 
the agreement that the ten.ancy may be determined 
at the end of the first year 

WTiere the tenancy is for a neriod less than a year, 
itis commonly eitber'balf-y early, quarterly monthly, 
or weekh* Bnt there is nothing to prevent a 


tenancy for a day or an hour if the parties so agree. 
The only thing to be carefully guarded against, 
when the tenancy is of very short duration is that 
there shall be no" mistake as to the definite nature 
of the terms 11 is only repetition to say once 
more that a careful landlord and a caicful tenant 
w-ill not allow the nature of their agreement to be 
left in doubt There will be some written document 
setting out the conditions of the icnanev' m fun 
When possession is taken between two quarter- 
days, It IS a presumption that the tenancy* began 
at the preceding quarter-day*, provided th^ the 
rent IS paid for a portion of the quarter But it 
possession is taken between two quarter-days aiio 
the rent is only* paid from the succeeding quarter- 
day, it IS a presumption that the tenancy com- 
menced at the date of entering into possession 
All that has been said previously* as to repairs 
applies to short tenancies as well as to longer ones 
The landlord is not liable, m tbc absence of any 
enforceable agreement, to do anything, and th^e 
tenant is only liable to keep the premises in tenant- 
able condition, to maintain them wind and water 
tight, and he is in no way responsible for fair vvear 
and tear As to fitness for habitation, the landlord s 
liability only extends to those premises 
come within the provisions of the Housing or tte 
Working Classes Acts, already mentioned, aim to 
furnished houses Again, a change of landlord 
makes no legal difference to the tenant Ho goes 
on just the same as if the same landlord bad been 
the owner of the premises all the way through 
Provided the tenant pays his rent regularly < 
the covenants of the lease or the conditions of the 
tenancy are duly observed, the end of the rclatum- 
ship of landlord and tenant comes about only by 
effluxion of time m the former case and by n nonce 
on the part of the landlord or the tenant in the 
latter The same applies if the tenant is in under 
an agreement for a penod not exceeding three years 
At the end of the term fixed by the lease or agree- 
ment, the tenant must go out, unless there is a 
fresh lease granted In other cases, a notice, on 
one side or the other, must be giv'en according to 
the rules which are here set out In the case of a 
tenancy from year to y’ear, i e , a y*carly* tenancy, 
this is determined by a half-year’s notice giv'cn on 
either side, such notice expiring at the end of the 
current year of the tenancy* Thus, if premises arc 
taken on the ^5th March, notice must be giv'en on 
the 29th September terminable on the succee^ding 
Imdy* Day And so with any other quarter-days 
In agricultural lettings, however, a year's notice is 
required A monthly tenancy reqmrcs a month S 
notice for its dctenmnation, and a weekly tenancy 
a week's notice A tenancy* at will is terminable at 
any time, but, as already stated, a tenancy of th)S 
kind is easily changed into a yearly tenancy In 
the case of lodgings, to which most of the ordinary*- 
inadents of tenancies apply, a reasonable notice 
only* IS required, and what is a reasonable notice 
must depend upon the circumstances of each 
particular case Any particular agreement as to 
noface will, of course, cause a variation in these 
penods In the form of agreement given on 
page 901, a three months’ notice is stipulated for. 
This agreement ovemdes any rule of "law* And, 

again, if the notice is, under the terms of the agree- 
ment. capable of being given at any time, it is not 
necessary to watt for any* particular quarter-day. 
There is no magic in tlie usual qiiartcr-dav s They* 
only* come in when no other arrangement as to 
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notice hu been made It hu been pointed out 
what Is the presumption of law as to t>ic date of 
the coratnenccment of the tenancy when a tenant 
pots into possession between two tjnartet days 
This IS an important matter for consideration 
when ft notice to quit has to be ^iien Tirst 
(Ictennine the nature of the tenancy and then be 

S uite certain fts to the time from which it dates 
■n tbtso two facts the salidity or incahdily of a 
notice must mainly dejiesd Of course it is quto 
possible for a letting to be made for say lour 
days and the parties to agree that it shaU be 
terminated without any notice at oU at the end of 
the four days 

It is unsafe to rely upon a lerbal notice though 
It ti not iraperatiie tnat a notice should be In 
writing The existence of a wntten document will 
often save costly dilutes No special form of 
words U necessary The object U to get clearness 
and di Unctness so that there can be no mistake 
as to the object of the document For instance 
there should be no ambiguity \ notice In the 
^ternative is bad Suppose the landlord giies a 
notice to the tenant either to give up possession or 
to pay an increased rent This is ban as a notice 
to quit But if the wording is such that notice is 
first given and then there is added a further state 
ment to the eilect that if the tenant does not quit 
the premises the landiord w-iit demand double rent 
the oQUco 1 $ good 

The following ionns of notice will bo usifut as 
a guide— 

Laadlori] <o Tenant 
To Mr A B 

I A/rtby give you nonce fo ^uif and dtUvrr up 
on tA» 29M </tv 0 / StpUtnbtr 1912 alt that 
iHtttua « cr dw*UtK k9u« (ofrfAer vxlh (ke appur 
tnaneet lluual iifuiife of tn Ik* 

toiinfy 0 / ukiek y«w noa koM 0 / me 

as Itfianl ilureef 

(Signature 0 / landlord ) 
D<tl*4 ikts 25fk <&»> cl March 1912 


Tenaut U Landlerd. 

To Mr A B 

} heniy givt )0u Jiofiee Ikal if it tny tmun/toa 
fo qitil the house siluate at i» (Ae 

counfy 0 / on Ik* 2SfA day of Ma rk 

tQt't ol <Kf tspvrftlvon of tke tunmt yror of my 
fenoney 


Bated fAii 


(Signature of tenant) 
ifay 0 / Stplernber 1912 


There Is no need for the notice to be served per 
sonally either upon the tenant or upon the landlord 
Thus in the ease of a tenant it may be left with a 
servant at the house and its purport expUincd 
The great object is to take care that it gets into 
the hands of the party served or that he is made 
acquainted with it It has therefore been held 
sufficient servi e to place the notice under the door 
or to send it by post But li the latter course is 
adopted the letter should bo registered so that 
there may exist some proof of the despatch of the 
notice If there has m n an under lAtmg of the 
premises the notice must bo served upon the 
oncmal tenant and not upon, the under lessee 
WTien the day arrives for giving up possexion 
nt the preiruses the tenant has the -whole of the 
last day in v hich to remove h>s goods The giving 
up trl possession must be absolute If there has 
bw anv sub-letting the tenant must take care 


that the sub-ies ee goes out ^ anous circum 
stances will be siifTicicnt to evidence the giving up 
of possession but the best proof of ail is the handing 
oyer of the keys oi the premists bi the tenant and 
therr acceptani-c by the landlord On the ternuna 
tioo of tlie tenancy the tenant is entitled unless 
there IS some agreement to the contrary to remove 
the wtiole of his possessions including his fi-ctiires 
(See Fixiusas) 

Tenancy at will has been referred to more than 
once rh^e is another kind of tenancy to which a 
few words must be devoted vi* tenancy by 
suilcnuice A tenancy by suflerm e is one m 
-which the yiossrssion of premiies is taken ia-wlully 
but IS ofterwirds continued without leave or objec 
tion on the part of the landlord It arises most 
ftequ ntly vvhen a tenancy has come to an end m 
the cwdinary course~as for instance at the termtna 
tion of a lease or an agreement for years — and the 
tenant continues to hold on A tenant by sufTcrance 
cannot be ejected unless tlie landlord has made a 

F revious demand for possession of the premises 
rom whit has been already stated it will be seen 
that this IS reallv no tenancy at all— the so-called 
tenant has come to no agreement with the iandlord 
and there is no contract at oil os to the pay ment 
of rent If however rent is received by tlie land 
l>rd the court wJl presume as in tb case of a 
tenancy at will where rent has been paid that a 
V early tenau y has been created 
For the recovery ol the rent pavable by a tenant 
the landlord hx< the drastic remedy of di tress Iq e ) 
If this remedy is not available there is tbe right of 
action at law for the amouot due For the recovery 
of posscaaon there is the nght of eicctment This 
has been already referred to ns well as the action 
for recovery of possession in the case of tbe breach 
of any covenant or anv condition contained m the 
lease cr ibe agreement As the landlord has the 
right to re enter upon his premises at the exjura 
tion o( the lease or the tenancy he may do so of hi 
own accord if he can effect the same peaceably 
but he IS never allowed to re-enter by force As 
to the procedure to be adopted when the \ remises 
are deserted see th arti le on Deserted Fre uses 
Reference has been made more than once to 
assignment aud under letting and it has been 
pointed out that in leases or agreements for a 
lengthy period it Is the Invariable prat-ti e of tbe 
lanilord to exact a covenant from tbe tenant 
against assignment or under letting without leave 
—such leave not to be arbitrarily or unreasonably 
withheld But a tenant does not release h msclf 
in any- case from iiabilitv b\ assignment or under 
) ttmg although he retains no interest whatever in 
the fircmiscs He is rc'oonsible to his landlord for 
oil the covenants into which he has entered and be 
must cely foe any indemnity upon his assignee or 
under tenant T^s vnil be eilccted h\ in ans of a 
piopetly drawn lease cr agreement in which the 
relationship of landlord and tenant will bt created 
between the le-see and the under lessee The 
under tenant is not under any direct liability to a 
supenor landlord but he 1 $ liable to b» ejected 
by the Bupcrtof iandlord if there is a forfeiture of 
Inc or^pnol lease by onv breach of covenant con 
tamed iw the supenor lease unless he u able to 
obtain relief from the court upon an sppbcatlon 
being made for ejectment 

In addition to his remedy by wiv of ejectment 
a landlord baa certain rights against a tenant who 
bi^ds ovrec after his tenancy has teas d and tie 
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In the absence of special conditions, as above, 
there are always four that arc implied ■ (1) The 
tenant to pay the rent agreed upon , (2j the tenant 
to pay the rates and ta\es, except the landlord's 
property tax and tithe rent charge , (3) the tenant 
to allow the landlord to view the premises , (4) the 
tenant to keep the promises in fair and proper con- 
dition, and so to deliver them up at the end of the 
tenancy, fair wear and tear excepted The land- 
lord also tacitly agrees that the tenant shall have 
quiet enjoyment dunng the currency of the agree- 
ment, as far as he himself is concerned, or any per- 
son who claims through him, or through whom he 
claims The landlord is not bound to repair, nor is 
the tenant excused from payment of rent if the 
premises are destroyed by fire or otherwise There 
IS no implied condition of fitness, except the house 
IS let furnished or unless the premises come within 
the purview of the Housing of the Worlang Classes 
Acts, 1890 and 1903 To these reference has already 
been made 

A word may be usefully inserted here as to the 
advisability of some agreement in writing In the 
first place it avoids many disputes, the position 
being clearly set forth , secondly, Avithout some 
agreement m writing the tenant cannot legally 
claim to be put m possession of the premises if the 
^nanej i^s to begin after the date of the agreement 
By the Statute of Frauds (qv) any agreement as 
to land must bo in writing A tenancy is clearly 
such an interest Unless, therefore, the tenant goes 
into possession at once, a landlord might legally 
refuse to admit him if there was no agreement in 
writing in existence undertaking to allow the 
tenancy to commence at a future date 
The vast majority of people- however, do not 
take houses or other premises under a lease or an 
agreement, but become tenants for varying penods 
according to various circumstances ^ A^ycarlv 
tenancy is one which the law particularly favour/ 
and It exists where a tenant holds from yclv to y Lr 
A yearly tenant holds for one year at least and 
unless he rcctiv cs notice to quit, he goes on under 
the same conditions year after year If a tenant 
enters into possession of premises under a verbal 
agrccincnt for a period exceechng three years as 
already stated, he is in imder an agreement which 
IS void , but as soon as he has once paid his rent 
he becomes a yearly tenant Also, tenan/erat 
will, i£. tenancies which anse out of a mere 
occupation and vvluch can be terminated atTnv 
hmc are turned into yearly tcnanacs after a pav^ 
ment Oi rent Lv on though rent is paid half-v wrlv 
or quarterly, the law presumes a yearly tcnancv 
unless there are circumstances which /omt co7 
cliisivciy to some other land of tenancy^ ButX 
presumption is likely to be the other lay if rent 
IS paid at intervals of less than a quarter^ If w 
instance, rent is paid monthly, the court v/ii w 
inclined to hold that there is a monthly tcnancv 
m existence, and if Uic rent ,s paid weekly ,t wS 

bo a vv cell V tenancy that IS pr«umcd ^ “ 

recollected m connection 
with this subject of a yearly tenancy ilZtii l 
tcnancv is created for - one year cerLn and so 
on from year to year," the tenancy is one for tvvo 
years at least, except it is expressly stipulated in 
the ayreement that the tcnancv may- be tfeterr^lmon 
at the end of the first vear ' ^ “'^termmed 

UTure the tenancy IS for a period less tlian a v em- 
it is coramonlv either half-y carlv qiiartcrlv , montW^’ 
or wrcHy But there is nothing to 'prevent 'a 


tenancy for a day or an hour if the parties so agree 
The only thing to be carefully guarded against 
when the tenancy- is of very short duration is that 
there shall be no mistake as to the definite' nature 
of the terms It is only repetition to say once 
more that a careful landlord and a careful tenant 
will not allow the nature of their agreement to be 
left in doubt. Ihcre will be some written document 
setting out the conditions of the tenancy- in full 
When possession is taken between tyvo quarter- 
days, it IS a presumption tliat the tenancy began 
at the preceding quarter-day-, proyidcd that the 
rent is paid for a portion of the quarter But if 
possession is taken between two quarter-days and 
the rent is only paid from the succeeding quarter- 
day, it IS a presumption that the tenancy com- 
menced at the date of entering into possession 
All that has been said prev-iously- as to repairs 
applies to short tenancies as well as to longer ones 
The landlord is not liable, in the absence of anj- 
cnforceablo agreement, to do any-thing, and the 
tenant is only h<ablc to keep the premises in tenant- 
able condition, to maintain them wind and water 
tight, and he is in no way responsible for fair wear 
and tear As to fitness for habitation, the landlord's 
habihty only- extends to those premises which 
come within the prov-isions of the Housing of the 
Working Classes Acts, already mentioned, and to 
furnished houses Again, a change of landlord 
makes no legal difference to the tenant He goes 
on just the same as if the same landlord had been 
the owner of the premises all the way throyigh 
Provided the tenant pays his rent regularly, and 
the covenants of the lease or the conditions of the 
tenancy- are duly observed, the end of the relation- 
ship of landlord and tenant comes about only by 
effluxion of time in the former case and by a notice 
on the part of the landlord or the tenant in the 
latter fhe same applies if the tenant is in under 
an agreement for a period not exceeding tlirce’y<5‘its 
At the end of the term fixed by the lease or agree- 
ment, the tenant must go out, unless there is a 
fresh lease granted In other cases, a notice, on 
one side or the other, must be given according to 
the rules which are here sot out. In the case of a 
tenancy from year to year, t e , a. yearly tenancy, 
this IS determined by a half-year's notice given on 
cither side, such notice expiring at the end of the 
current y ear of the tenancy- Thus, if premises are 
taken on the ■25th March, notice must be given on 
the 29th September terminable on the succeeding 
Lady Hay- And so with any other quarter-day's 
In agricultural lettings, however, a year's notice is 
required A monthly tenancy requires a month S 
notice for its doterimnation, and a weekly tenancy 
a week's notice A tenancy- at will is terminable at 
any- tame, but, as already stated, a tenancy- of this 
land IS easily changed into a yearly- tenancy In 
the case of lodgings, to which most of the ordinary- 
incidents of tenancies apply, a reasonable notice 
only is required, and what is a reasonable notice, 
must depend upon the circumstances of each 
parbcular case Any particular agreement as to 
notice Will, of course, cause a variation in these 
penods - In the form of agreement given on 
page 901, a three months’ notice is stipulated for» 
fills agreement overrides any rule of law And, 
again, if the notice is, under the te-rms of the agree- 
ment. capable of being giv-en at any time, it is not 
n^cssary to wait for any particular quarter-^}' 
fherc IS no magic in the usual quarter-days, Tney 
onlv come in when no other arrangement as to 
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Id u the oa the land Subject to land tax unless 
a smaller rate would redeem all the unredeemed 
quota of the pansh 

The owner of any land is allowed under the 
Finance Act 1898 to redeem it from land tax by 
payment of a capital sum equal to thirty times the 
sam assessed by the last assessment either by a 
single payment or bv annual instalments with 
interest An owner redeeming land from land tax 
b> payment of a capital sum may appJj lor a cerb 
£cafe charging the land with the amount of that 
sum and with interest equal to the amount of the 
land tax redeemed to which charge he is then 
entitled as if it were a mortgage secured to him by 
& mortgage deed 

\Miere the owner in possession of the rents and 
profits of any land or other jn-operty as>ses=ed pro- 
duces to the collector before the amount due la 
any j ear is paid a certifiiate from the surec^or of 
-taxes that be has been allowed in that year- 

fa) total exemption from income tax by reason 
of Jus income not exceeding ^160 — the land tax 
IS not collected 

(61 an abatement of income tax by reason of 
his income not exceeding /400 — one halt of the 
land tax is not eoHected 
UhD TALDES, DUTIES 0>— Und Values 
Ter the purposes of the duties on land values the 
di^ereot ^afne^ are defined as follows— 

(1) Cross value means the amount which the fee 
simple of land nugbt be expected to realise tf sold 
At the time in the open market in its then condition 
free from incumbrances and burdens other than 
rates and taxes 

('’] Full Bite value means the amount which 
Tenants after deduebng from the gross value the 
dilierence between that value and the valee which 
the iea simple of the land might be expected to 
realise if the land were divested of any buildings or 
other structures and of all things growong thereon 
(3) Total value means the gross value after 
-decocting therefrom the amount by which it would 
be diuuni hed if the land were sold subject to the 
fixed charges rights and easements which restrict 
its Use. 

(i) Assessable site value means the total vnloe 
Jess the difference between the gross valne and the 
Jull Bite value and less the value of certain expendi 
tore on improvements public roads the redemption 
•of charges and clearance of the site 

No duties are charged fn respect of land held by 
rating authorities by charitable bodies or by a 
bod> which is precluded from dividmg an> profit 
amongst its members 

Increment V aloe Duty Increment value is deemed 
to be the amount by which the site value of the land 
cn the occasion on wluch duty is to be ccdlectcd 
exceeds the site value of the land as vatu -I pre 
vnously or at the time of any transfer of the land 
•on sale between 1889 and 1909 

Duty IS charged at the rate of £i lor every coin 
rlcte £5 of that value accruing after Ajml 30th 1909 
tor purposes of collection the increment value is 
deemed to be redoced by an amount equal on the 
first occasion of collection to 10 per lent of the 
ori'unai site value and on any subsequent occasion 
to 10 per cent of the site value on the precebng 
OccTsloii of cotliMtion. The amounts on which dnty 
bas been o remitted may not la any five jvxrs 
exceed -5 yet cent, of the site value previous to 
•uch period 

Duty Is coll-xteJ on any sale of the fee simple 


or any grant of a lease for less than fourteen y ears 
and Oft the fee simple passing on the occasion of the 
death of any person Where the fee simple or 
interest is brid by a body so that the land is not 
bable to death duties the duty is to be collected 
Ut 1914 and in every subsequent fifteenth j ear 

Increment value Jaty is payable by the trans 
feror or lessor who is reqoirecl to present to the 
Commissioners of Inland Revenue for stamping 
the instrument of the transfer or Jea,e or reason 
able particulars thereof under a penalty of £10 
and interest at S per cent per annum on the duty 
of wluch the payment is delayed 

Exemptions are granted in respect of agricultural 
land which has no higher value than its value for 
agneulturat purposes only and in respect of small 
houses and properties in the occupation of the 
owner Lands used for the purposes of games or 
other recreation are not Jjatue to duty if they are 
held by a body without any view to profit and tf 
the Comnussiooers are satisfied that the land will 
probably continue to be so used for at least five 
years 

Kevrrslon Duly is a duty at the rate of £1 lor 
every complete ^10 of the value of the benefit 
accruing to a lessor bv reason of the determination 
of any lease The value of the benefit is deemed to 
be the amount by which the total value of the land 
at the lime the lease detemin s (subject to a deduc 
tion in respect of any capital expenditure by t) e 
lessor dunag the term of the lease and of com 
pensation paid by the lessor at such determination) 
exceeds ^e total value at the time of the original 
grant of the lease \\’here the lessor has a leasehold 
interest only the value of the benefit is deemed to 
be reduced in proportion to the value by which bis 
interest is less than tho value of the feu simple 

Exemptions are granted in rexpect of agncuIturaJ 
land leases not exceeding twenty.one years and 
certain leases for not less than forty > ears purchased 
before 1909 When a lease is deterimned by agree 
meat before the expirabon of ita term and a new 
lease is granted to the lessee a deduction of 2) per 
cent of the duty (not to exceed 50 per cent m all) 
is allowed in resp^t of each year so unexpired 

UndeTfioped Land Duty is payable annually at 
the rate of }d for every 20s of the site value of 
undeveloped land 

Land is deemed to be undeveloped where no 
dwetliDg houses Iiave been erected thereon or 
buddings for the purposes of any business or 
iodostiy other than agriculture or where it i* not 
olberwLve used for any business or industry 

Exemptions are granted where the site value 
does not exce^ £50 per acre to parks etc open 
to the public by right or to which reasonable ac ess 
IS enjoyed by the public to land kept undeveloped 
in pursuance of a definite sclieme in the interests 
of the public and to recreation grounds exempted 
from increment vxlu doty Other exemptions art 
granted to small holdings to land not excec ling 
5- «cr« occupied with a dwelling house and in 
respect of agricultural land while it is h Id under 
a t^anev created by a lease or agreement made 
before juf® 

^linrrtl ]ll''bU Dale is cliarj,e<l annually at tl.e 
rate of Is for everv ~Os of tfe rental value of all 
nelitx to work nuneraJs anl of all mineral way 
leaves 7t U not charged la respect of cciniBf>n 
clay common brick ciav common bncit ea th or 
Bant chalk bmestone or gravel 

L\>D MtlTHi—- \n ofeer of the Ci tvmv 
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holding over is pro.ed to bo contumacious If the 
landlord gu es notice and the tenant refuses to quit, 
the tenant is liable in an action for double the value 
of the house so long as the tenant remains in If, 
on the other hand, it was the tenant who gave 
notice, he is liable for double rent. The claim for 
double value applies to tenancies from year to yc.u, 
and to holdings for a longer fived penod ; it has no 
application to quarterly, monthlj , or wcekij 
tenancies The claim for double rent applies to 
all tenanaes which arc not for a fixed period llie 
difference is worthy of p.arliciilar notice Also, a 
landlord cannot distrain for double value though 
he IS entitled to do so for double rent But the 
claim of the landlord in cither i ase is limited to 
the time of actual occupation Tlic right to double 
value or double rent is waived if the landlord accepts 
rent on the follovnng quarter-day without demur , 
a new tenanej lias, in fact, been created betv cen 
the parties Ihus, a lease is granted for a certain 
number of years I'he tenant docs not go out at 
ns expir.ation He is liable for double the value of 
^e premises so long as he remains in possession 
But if the landlord accepts the customai v rent on 
the ensuing quarter-day , a y early tcnaiicv I's created, 
and the l^sce cannot be evicted except by a proper 
SIX months' notice terminable at the end of the 
current y'ear 

Ihc stamp duties payable are as follows— 

For any lease or tacU of a dw cl ing-house or 
any part thereof for a definite penod not exceed- 
ing one vear, where the rent docs not exceed /lO 
per annum, Id (This may bo an adhesive stamp 1 

TTion+I a furnished house or apart- 

ments, the rent of w Inch does not exceed /25 per 

onry'Slr.''ss 

In any other cases — 


county' la aflectect uiilc‘'s on Order in Council has 
been made to that effect 

The Land Transfer' Acts apply to freeholds and 
leasehold land having forty or inori' years still to 
run, or two or more li\c.s still to fail m, but they 
do not apply to copyhold land or customary free- 
holds, where admission by the lotd of the manor is 
necessary to give the purchaser a good title A' 
lease created for the* pursiovts of moHgage, or con- 
taining an aiisolutc prohiliition against alienation, 
or leases with less IJian twenty-one years to run 
e.annot be registered The registration of Je.ascs 
hav'ing less timn forty y ears to run is not < ompulsorv. 

The procedure on registration is as follows : The 
applicant or his solieito'- attends the registry witii 
the iltcds relating to the property', and a copy' of 
the same, wTittcn on stout paprr, for filing A plan 
must also be produced Tlie land is identified on a 
I.argc scale ordnance map kept at the registiy', and 
the draft entries for tlic register are' prepared and 
settled A hand certificate is then drawn -up and 
forw.ardcd to the applicant or hts 'olieilor The 
register is private, and no examination can be made 
except wxth the authority' of the registered owner, 
or on notice to him 

rile offices of the Land Registry are at 34 Lincoln’s 
Inn Tields, but the business of registration is earned 
on at 6 Poitiigal Street, and 3 Clement's Inn, lof' 
the portions of the county of London lying tiorth 
and south of the TTiames" respectively. 

LANUS CLAUSnS ACTS.— (See Lxcorporater 
Com PAM rs ) 

LAM) STEWARD. — The pei.son who manages a 
landed estate on behalf of its owner 

LAND TAX. — Land tax is charged under vanous 
Acts passed since 1698, and is payable on or before 
January 1st in each year There is art amount 
charged against each parish vihich is called the 


Where the rent does not exceed /5 a vetr 
Exceeds £o and does not exceed /lO ^ 

>• .. £15 


/IS 

/20 

£25 

£50 

/75 


£20 

£25 

£50 

£^5 

£100 


/1 00, for every fractional part of £50 


i-ease ot any kind not specially charced 
Agreements for leases not cxcecdine tlurtv 
arc stamped as leases All sta^ except 
Id , must be impressed except that for 

. stamps on leases are those now fixerl 

by the Finance Act, 1909-10 nxccl 

LAND MARKS.— Conspicuous objects wluch arp 
used for marking out boundancs, or wlSch 
.as guides to travellers serve 

LAND REGISTRY.-The system of the remstra 
bon of land was established under the Lanrl 
Acts, 1875 and 1897 It is nofeo^urst^m 
City of London, but so far it remains ontinn.!l 
other parts of the country, and n^laSd 



For a period 
not exceeding 
35 years 

Between 

35 years and 
100 y'cars 

Exceeding 
100 years 

. 

£ s d 

0 10 

£ s d 

0 6 0 

I Lli 


0 2 0 

0 12 0 

1 14 0 


0 3 0 

0 18 0 

1 16 0 

. 

0 4 0 1 

1 4 0 

2 8 0 


0 5 0 

I 10 0 

3 0 0 


0 10 0 

3 0 0 

6 0 0' 


0 15 0 

4 10 0 

9 0 0 

♦ 

1 0 0 

6 0 0 

12 0 0 ■ 

* * 

0 10 0 

3 0 0 

6 0 0 


quota," and from this is deducted the portion 
which IS redeemed An equal rate is charged on all 
aKwsable properties, so as to produce a sum as 
little as possible in excess of the " unredeemed 
quota to be raised " Any surplus not applied m 
payment to the assessor is deemed to have redeemed 
so much of the unredeemed quota of the land tax 
one-thirtielh part of such surplus 
the amount charged .on each parish must not 
exceed the amount produced bv a Is rate on the 

annual trpii.n. f . 


year in quesUon 
No assessment may be made at a rate less than 
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advantages over the mall m the matter of buying buthavenot joined the Union Tlicse countries are 
and seUiQg m its possibihty of vade advertising Austria Finland Koumania Senu and Spain 
and in the fact that its goods will further advertise (See FoaBtov Movevs and cf Sc\soisavian 
It These economies seem able to outweigh the more UniO’T ) 

watchful attention and the greater regard to imnor I \TITUPL VNDJOVriTCDfc — The position of 
gams and losses usually found in small undertakings anjrpJac on the globe can be indicated to ant re 
Some undertakings could hardly lie conducted on quir d degree of accuraev b\ rcfcrcnc to two Imes 
other than i large scale it would for example such as equator-— a hoe equidistant from the 

be intolerable to make a journey from JLivernooi to poles— and a meridian— a line along the surface of 

London over a hundred small railways each con the earth joining tin. poles In England and in 

trolled bt n small capitalist. Clearlv there must be fact throughout the greater part of the world the 

a great economy in the labour of superintendence meridian oi Orcenwich is used The po itioii of a 

and direction when the tnndred undertakings place with reference to the equator is its latitude 

combine into one and its position with reference to the Oreenrirh 

The advantages of large scale production do not (or other) mefKiiaa i its longitude The measure 

seem to be so dea we in the case of agrit-ulture as meat of Utitule and longitudr is based on the dm 
in other branches of production The reason is sion of the circle into 3(>0 dej^recs ^ince a line 

probably the less dominabog power of machinery drawn from the equator to one of the poles is a 

in Agriculture the great empincal sViU and know quarter circle this line is divided into ninetv parts 

ledge acoutred by small holders and the supenew md through the divisions circles drawn parallel 

ardour o! mdustry displayed Then small farmers to the ejoator These rou due east and » est anri 

may and do associate so ss to obtain the advan are parrilel hen c the term parallels of 1 ititude 

tages of large scalv production without sacrificing They arc numbered from the equator which is 

their indepeadence imtiative responsibility and zero northward -tnd soulhv ard 1 N l^’S etc 

personal interest In such cases the very best the poles bong 00 N and SO S Plaits near tlie 

results ore obtained the poles arc spoken of as being in h gh latitudes 

Obviously the advantages of largo scale pro The Kiitudes of the tnpic* between whi h is the 

duction may be obtained only when a Urge amount belt of overhead sun are Cancer 23} >. end Capn 

of business can be done Thera mast be available corn 33} S The Artie and Antarctic Orclc 
as a home markot a populous and flounshiog com withm which are the regiins of midnicht suo in 
muitity or there must be an opening for exporta summer art 6fi} north aed south of the equator 
tioo if only a dozen pair of boots could bo sold m Since the distance between any two parallels is 
aycar it would becheaper to continue makingthem almost though not exactly the same on account of 
by hand no matter what machinery were invented the slight flattening of the earth towards the poles 
As a rule what is called labour saving machinery it is convenient to notice that the di tance in miles 
isproperlvproduct nuking machmerv itcanonlv between two parallels is lOugMv mies or 

be Introduced with profit when the demands of a nearly 70 miles (bS 7 miles near the equator 
large community arc to bo met To meet these 69 4 miles near the poles) 

]ar« demands it makes a mu h larger product The imtisi or j rime men ban is g ii lallv drawn 
with the samo labour (The relation of dumping from pole to pole through Greenwich A circle of the 
towards large scale production and the efforts to earth as(he«quator is then divided into 360 degrees 
realise its economies by this device are discussed and through each of these a mendian is drawn 
in the article on Z^OTEcnox ) Thesearenumbired 1 F I VV and so on frvm the 

ImVSCAIL— This IS a Hindu word wluch really prime mendian up to ISO \rendi3ns are widest 

dgDifies a camp follower but at the present time apart at the equator and con rrge towards tl e 

it invariably denotn an Indian seaman espeaaUy poles vehert- they meet and the fclljving table 

those who are employed < n ships trading in or with gives the number of miles between two nrndians 

the Ea. tern seas at various latitudes- 

I kSTAFE.— The sand gravel or ballast used in fl 6917., miles W* 44 5v_ miles 

ships lor the purpose of keeping them steady 10 6S 129 60 TJ b"4 

LASTIhCS —A general name for certain wool of 20 65'026 70 2J 7'*9 

cotton labnes either plain or figured 30 S99o6 XO ] Oil 

I \T\KI V —A famous tobacco name! after tbr 40 S3063 *>0 0 000 

Syrian town from which It Is obtained It is th* rbere is an intimate connection between loop 
product of the NictsMna rurfica tu fe and tune \ll phees having the same Inngi 

LktllS —Thin strips ol wood used in plaslenog tude or lyina on the same mendian hive nuddav 

They are usnaliy 3 to 6 ft long I in broad and at the same time Since the sun jases through 

i in thick tfiOdegrees in 24 hours It jxi# es through IS d grccs 

h tTlN This Union also called the in I hour or I de'wee in 4 minutes o tl at for 

Laiin Monctarv Union was formed lO josg Uj^ every dearee of difference in the lonPtiice of tw • 
members being Belpum rrance Italv andSwitzer places there is a iflerencc of 4 minute in lime 
land Ten years later VIZ in 1S7S Greece joined it and sioeo the sun apparrnllv travels from met to 
The objeit of the Union was the rstallishment of west p aees in the east ba c their time m advance 
a standard coinage fex each of tbe^e countries the of tha tinie of those in the west 
coins being of the same weight and fineors in ^Isudard Time and Time JlelM In countries 
order that tbc cedns of one country should pass as like the Imterl Kingdom wfci h extrn 1 over but 
legal tender m any of the others The unit Is the afewdegiecv of loncilnde it iv incoo cn nttohxve 
same in each though the names appbed are pot a BombCT of differeul times on account of the wx'rk 
the same In Belgium Trance and Swifzerlanl ft fog of the railways and telegraphs and Crernwich 
is the franc In Italy the lira (pi lire] and in titnc a kept throughout. In Sorth America how 
Greecethedraehmafpl d-achmai) Other European ever v here there is a d ffercccc of over four hners 
countries have adopted a «mi 3f svstem of eofnace between the eastern and wc*lerr coasts such a 
«W 
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It IS his dut> to taste, neigh, measure, and examine 
goods liable to be taxed upon importation, and. in 
the case of exports, to natch o\'er and certify that 
the goods are m accordance nith the prtsinbtd 

■■ searcher '' 

r.„r substance obtained b\ 

punf 5 nng the grease of sheep’s nool Owing to its 
antiseptic properties, it is much used in the prL 
P^ation of ointments, soaps, etc LanXe "s 
obtained from the ivool-waslung m this countn 
and also from Australia countrj 

The beautiful blue mineral from 
t^^^P'g^ent ultramarine was ongmalh 

stUr, , hmestonc It consists of 

snint, “luhhna, together mth soda hme and 
snlphunc acid Lapis lazuli is much vS for 
church ornamentation and mosaic wnrir ti^ t I 
from BoK 

side^? a^sh!n®‘w>?'“ name given to the left-hand 

LAB^'ckV ‘’■n*’"' use o£ 

away " any article what ^^nd carrjnng 

exist mil- ef "natever in which property can 

Xkcr th,Uersorir 4 r f PersVn- 

wnth the mtenbon of actual owner or not— 

the property or possetsfon'in^tl”™ P°''"’anently of 
h-irceny to take nron^ .u' « not 
usitig it for a the intention of 

of proof (^ti ) %\oul^ burden 

to show that he had nn^^M Person who took 
must be a caix^ng awav 
remora! wall satisfy the^deStiof \vh^ 
person IS charced vwib i,r„ " Whenever a 
to the indictmfnt tlS.t hi a 

SSiS* 

"'u* 

and Japan respectiveh Vrom'the^'^l’^®' -^“^tica, 
a gum IS obtained wluch ,s lisSidm spe«es 

of cement Larch bark is emnW»a PJ't'P-tration 
induslrv, and the hard dumhi? ^ tanning 

cabinet-makers as well 4 bv sSnb m'^ is used by 

are also made of X? Railway 

‘^P P'\. buf often SulteraM‘”®fu'’-?™ °f 

fat 5^mong the productf ®f^'“ 

steannejand oleine The 'f' ^re 

oil. IS .Vuseful lubricant and tho 
candlcrmaking , but la^d m m 

culinary purposes and as a bi' '^f’.mfly used for 
^/•xat %itam’s supplies \re ointments 

I VK^TP^fftTV America in 

‘"'^f tevolution brougKSton 

machihe power, its^massmv ^ stem, wnth its 

stated ^ours. to replace the old 
under winch production was system— 

of thew oi^ers-the trend of events h?" u 

'rger un t^'^rds 


larger .amkerer l.irgcr 

!o<mhsation\of mduftry, the con^o The 
rnthin .a slpall area of sonf,. « that is 

inanufactureXhas made it Tossitdf of 
distnct to su^v half the w"orld'wl\h «Uo„“ 


•loe 


anothei to make soap for the milhons, a third to 
build ships for all nations Uven industries which 
used to be considered ns purely domestic — washing, 
balung, and brewing — are nowadajs earned on in 
large establishments where the economies of large 
scale production maj be obtained Tlic small pro- 
ducer, hke tho small trader, would seem in d.uiger 
of extinction '1 ho tendency towards the absorption, 
of the smaller units into larger ones show's no sign 
"cakening , and wo arc, indeed, now faced by 
those huge accretions which we call trusts, mergers 
combines, or cartels (See the article on 1 rusts) 
?<or IS It m matters of industry' alone that tlie large 
unit is ousting tho small. We look at a " pedigree ” 
of one of the large jomt-stock bank'^ — tho London, 
City', and Midland, for instance No less than thirty- 
two banks liave been combined, amalgamated, taken 
over, or absorbed, to constitute tho business of the- ’ 
fisting institution As recently as 1910, tlie- 
Bradford Banking Company merged into tins huge 
corporation, which, with its over 500 blanches, 
covers a gicat part of England and Wales, xtnd in 
the transport industries, the postal and telephone 
systems, the scale is so great that such undertakings 
arc virtually' monopolies 

The evils incident to commercial combination^ 
when the combination has stified competition, are 
discussed under the head of 1 rusts : here we con- 
sider only the advantages of industnal combinations 
in the first place, then, tho larger the establishment, 
can the dnision of labour, with its 
attendant economics, be earned , to each w orkor 
assigned a special duty' particularly' suitable 
to him, m which he becomes highly ofliciont Tho- 
men with peculiar aptitude in controlling, in 
initiating, and in mspuing otliers with an enthu- 
siasm for work are sot to direct, those who can 
carry out du-ections with accuracy and dispatch arc 
given tasks according to their capacity The large 
establishment, moreover, can adequately' recom- 
pense, and, therefore, can command the’ sonices 
z °f great acquirements and cultivated 

intenigcncc 

A second reason why the expenses of a business ^ 
ao not increase by any' means proportionally to the 
quantity of business is analogous to the first We 
n more cficctive use of maclunery' and 
Ollier fixed capital As specialised skill, so speaalised 
maclunery’ can be intioducod, and each machine 
inwduced can bo constantiy W’orking at its 
particular task The machines wall deteriorate 
almost equally walh a large as witli a small out- 
put, so that Nvith a large output each unit pro- 
duced, ^rh y'ard of cloth or ton of metal, means 
a less charge per unit on the fixed capital Owing 
o tne growing complexity' and expensiveness of 
acliinery', the small estabhshmenl cannot afford , 
improved means of doing some lery’ 
mail thing A better and easier method may be 
noxvn nni accessible to tlie small producer, hut 
Ais output is small he cannot incrcziso his 
axed capital to such an extent as to introduce the 
]^]P^ovcmcnt Thus Professor Marshall tolls us * 
iini ^ use of a machine 

unless It earns every year 20 per cent on its cost, 
operation performed by such a 
costing £R00 adds only' a hundredth part 
to tlie value of the material that passes through it 
*z ^ “^u extreme case — there will bo a 

loss on Its use unless it can be applied in producing 

in a large establishment there are also, as a rulc^ 
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a<i%'antages o^er the £ma]) in the natter of bn>-iii£ 
and se)hn£ m ita possibility of vtids adverbaag 
and m the fact that its {roods will further advertiae 
It These economies seem able to outweigh the more 
vratcMal attention and the greater regard to minor 
gains and losses usually found in small undertakings 
t^mie undcrtaVings could hardly be eonduUtd on 
other than a large scale it would /or example 
be intolerable to make a joume> from laverpocrt to 
London oser a hundred small railvrass each con 
trolled bv a small capitalist Clearly there must be 
a great economy in the labour of superintendence 
and direction when the hundred undertakings 
combine into one 

The adianlagcs of large scale praluction do not 
seem to be so deosiie in the case of agriculture as 
In other btanchm of production The reason ts 
probabi) the less dominating power of machinery 
in agriculture the great empineal skill and kmnw 
ledge acquired h) small holders and the Sitpenor 
ardour oi industry di plajei Then small farmers 
may and do as ociate so as to obtain the atUan 
tages of large scale production without saonficing 
their independence initiative respnnssbilitx and 
persona] interest In such cases the very be*t 
results are obtained 

Obviousl> the advantages of large scale pro- 
duction CIA) be obtained onh when a large amoun 
of business can be dooe There must be availsbie 
as a home market a populous and doanthmg com 
munity or there must be an opening for wporta 
tion If only a dozen pair of boots eould be sold in 
a ye v it would be cheaper to continue making them 
b) IiAjid no matter what Tna(hiner> were tnyentcil 
As a ml what is cilled labour-saving machinery 
ts properly ptoituy.t making machiner) it can only 
bo lutredureil with profit when the demands of a 
Urge connunity are to be met To meet these 
large demands it makes a much Itrger product 
with the same labour {Therelatioo of dumping 
towards large scale prMuctioQ and the efforts to 
realise its economies b} Uus dc ice a o di*cuss«il 
m the •'tu.le on Paotgettov \ 

L-tSCAIlz—This is a llindn irord which rcallr 
signifies a camp-IoUowtr I ut at the prcvcot time 
it tniarnbly denotes on Indian camao rspccialli 
tboee who are emploj c»l on slups tra ling in or with 
the Laytern seas 

LASTtCI.>— 'Tlie ssml gravel or ballyet used in 
ships f<v the purpose of keepirg them tteai’^ 

I»ASTI^CS —X general name for certain wool or 
cotton tabnes. eithtt plain or figurevi 

I tTAhlA^A famous tobacco nsned alter the 
aynan tovm from which it Is obtairnl It U the 
product of the Vucruna rnUhtt 

liVTHSv— Thin sinp* of wool sseiJ tn plastcrine 
Th*\ are niually T to 6 ft loop i H broad and 
i in thi fc 

I kTf\ nui Urmn al«o ca'ol the 

Xatiii tfoneiary Uniiin wm fiecned in J8is the 
wemtefs being Bslgium Iran e Ualy anlbwitm 
hnl TeftyrarsUrr yn* in IK'S Crme ymrdit 
Trie il evt rt Ihe \ moa was the rilal. is^riert o| 
* s’yncUrd coinice f t each ni ll e*e coonirje* the 
rcans being ol th same yrTighl srd £oene»» ip 
cT 1 r that tl e ifses o e ttt rtrv shiukl jass as 
1 irii tenitec la arv p( tte ethers Ih oiwt M !*w 


WBv In eacli^ ltxn.gh tfie ramry appl ed are rot 
the same la IV tf'um, Iroa e aal dwiiierUrd it 
h t>s trseo in Uslv tV Ut* {pS t -r) and lA 
' ■ve'ethefl I hiM ?pl dra hinai) 0*h r I «» wan 
tow triey haw a'r^yel a »ir- a m «« r» 


but haye not joined the I nion These countnes are 
kottrta liidand Roumama 'Vryna and Sfiair 
(&» Forcicv MoNEys and cf ‘^csnoisAyTsv 
Umos ) 

LVTITCDF VND lOVGlTIIDl —The poaiUon of 
any place on the globe can be mdiCotid to any re- 
pnml degree of accutvyy bv icftr r y lo two ^ n« 
such os the equator— a line equidistant from the 
pul's — and a meridian — i line along the urface of 
the earth joimng the poles In Cngland and in 
fact throughout the greater part of the world the 
iQcndian of Gtccnwicli is used The penat c& oi a 
p’ace with reference to tl c equator is its latitude 
and Its po lUOR with relcrcnce to the Greenwich 
{or other) men ban is its longituiiC The measure 
meat of latitude au I ]on).iiuiie is Ky etl on (he divi 
siott of the cstcle into jw) degeevs tun e a line 
drawn from tlw. equator to one oi the po es is a 
quarter circle this We is divided into mrety parts 
and through the divuions circles dravn | arallel 
to the equator Thr'ie run due east and west an I 
arep-irailcl hen e the term ponJIeU of laUtu *e 
rhey art numbered from tLe equtti-r uhich w 
teto northward and southward t*b etc 

the poles bring 90*N and PO t> nates mar (li- 
the poles are spoken ol as bring m high laiitudr* 
The latitudes of the tropi s tietnern whi h is the 
belt of oierhead tuQ are Cancer £3| N and Capn 
com 23i*S The Arctic and kaUr tie Orcles 
within which are the rrgions of nidright sun in 
summer are Dotlh and temib ol the equator 
«mte the distance l<fween an> two | trallels is 
almost though not exactly the sane on aecoupt of 
the sbght Aatteung ol the earth toward tb- poles 
It IS convintent to no ice that the distance in nilrs 
between two pacalt Is is rou hly mites or 

newly “0 miles. (W? rules near the eeuatrr 
69 A miles near tbt j^ey) 

The initial or jnme meriuiyn is g r rally drawn 
from pole to pole through Green wish A arele of the 
earth astheequator isthendividedtntoSi^d greet 
nod throw b ea h of tle«e a isenhyn » drawn 
These we numberM 1 C l*V\ and so on trem the 
prime meri ban uj to ISu* Men Inn are witlert 
a irt at the equaler and cwivnt t i aids ihe 
pcles where tl ej meet anj the feyosnrg talle 
Cives the number el rid-s letween two neriliiiiy 
at vanous latltadrv— 

r fi>l7.»riJc» t0» Cl ty™ rules 

10* (AlCn Stf<7< 

"0 fittro -0 

w ssiiie 

40 S3<JtO no* OfO) 

Tb re Is an intirutc eofinrct lei bstwem 1 •nei 
tude and time AJ f'acr* haiirg tl r wn'c i >n),i 
tule or lysn;. e>o the aame mm lati hale I'uJui i 
It (|e same lime in e tbe sun pa«e» 1 luurlt 
't'.d degrees lo *1 1 e«r» I jas cs t1« ni^ ' 1 1 d (.T vs 
In t bev.r oc 1 ilecree In 4 runotts xj that 
every derCee of c. ritren e is the fw citiiuv ef t»e 
j*aerv tj<-e ts a Jineim « cM rn-tiu r» n ilrrr 
aryl since the sen a rparrrU trsiri* froei r* t ♦ 
we»t j ten is the ea t have torif line in adiseer 

ol tie tir-e of IIvM>e id ibe wr»1 

AUadird Time aal 'nm* rdu I e jr rW 

Iko the I (a fyf K “C cm wfcl h rylen-} y vr Ixrt 

af w«»el!rrr« of tocua I it lit rnyrt-i-flf te hare 
arnnber cf • ferer't tieirt <!B a. oo-r !•-( thf weak 
is* of the ru way* a-f tel •'» is a J C Tvtiwk fa 
t.oA H k y iLf'.ujV.ay la SMifa Aesy-r's !*-■» 
ever » wr- Hare t a <- I’r'vrff* cf trrr f s K a » 
Wtween tbe e* rta an) » rtb * 

n 
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Sod?hab!rtn°/‘''T''’ examine 

t'lTca.o n n!” "I’"" importation, ana, n, 

<iin j ^ exports, lo w itch over anti cfrtifi tlnf 

p£<^Sf;;L's. »“« Ij 

obtained from the xinn! «?i ’ ^ J-inolmc i<^ 

and also from Australia “"® 

obtained It J^enLnv7m,nT“ °"S>"all> 

ciated wnth crvs^aliino i massive ,ind asso- 

•ahea and aluS tne, r"'‘°"v of 

sulphuric acid Lanis^ 

church ornamentation ,n^ ‘ tor 

specimens come from Bohhmr^''' 

side of a^shfJ^'iTni’’'' Sivcii to the left-hand Ikadfo? 1 Vr rMentlj "as "iDl'tr tii’^ 

IS travellinc Tn=te’"!® direction in nhith n como^r-.!*^ Hankine Coinpanj'^ merged into this huge 
term " nort " ^ “ larboard " the "’‘li its over 500 branches, 

LAR&NV Tt°"^ m’C of ’ . 1 , ^ ^ of England and \V',alcs. And m 

the felonv uhirt> ^ name applied in law to L *^'^^"‘11’'^’'^ mdtislnes, the postal and telephone 

X cS4r -toSr-" 

^^:the7\h°^t Ssor'i- 

lyith the mtenbon of or not- 1 de, onm n.l".'; head of TRi.i>TS : here we con- 

fhe property or pcrmantnlK of Tn 5*!, 

larceny^to take It is not tL , larger the establishment, 

using It for a tL^nn^ the intention of ItLZ iH'i-'iim of labour, with its 

o£ proof (gv) would P'l'Tiosc, but the burden c in economics, bo earned; to each worker 

to show that ho had nn^/*? P®''®'’" who toolc to him ®P<;Cial duty particularly suitable 

must be a carmne aw.. ‘"tent 'iCro men sL ! highly cflieient Hie 

removal wall sabsfv +n^ ^’t n very sliriit m.o.e ^ pecnhar aptitude m controlling, ir 

satisfy the drnn.,.- WbcTercfa s?ism Vn®/ “"H °tIiors with an enthu 

ndrina sot to direct; those who car 


another to nmko -oaj> for the' millions, a third to 
build ships for all nations Even indiisfrie;. which, 
used to be ronsidercd as pun !y <loraestJc—v ashing, 
baking, and brewmg—are nowadays earnexl on'in 
large cstablislinients where the eronomiei, of large 
scale ]irodiiclion inaj Ik; obtainexl Tlie small pro- 
ducer, like the small trader, vould ssrir. in danger 
of extiiK tion. The tendency towards tlio ab erption 
J Jie smaller units into larger on'>s show's no sign 
01 weik-cning and we are. ndc«’d, now faced l« 
inosc huge pciritions which we* ctdl trusts, mergers 
combines, or cartels (See the article on Tkusts } 
Aor IS It in matters of industry alone that the l.arge 
unit is ousting the small We look at a " pcdap-ce " 
one of the l.irge joint-sloek banks — the London, 
kuy, and Midland, for instance No less than thirU - 
'o banks have been combined, amalgamated, taken 
over, or ab.oibed, to lonstilute tjic businf s of the 
institution A*. ne lOrn 4tif» 


removTi Rlthoucl: 

prson'LXrS' v';it'h'i.i“''‘"‘‘‘°" Wb^J^cCef ‘"'^P'^^rotlioVs vwth an ■enthu- 

to the indictment thnf ^ is added nmr '^ork arc sot to direct; tho^o yho can 

" well knowing them to Goods taken niven accuracy and dispatch are 

There are many stolen ” ^''7, ‘f -iccording to their capacity The large 

but th.v X— T forms which larcenv x., ostabhshinent, moreover, can aclcriuately recom- 
pense, and, tliercforc. can rnmmnnrl rtip KnrvlCPS 


‘well knowing them 

There are manv fnrmc e , stolen ” 

but they are too intn^lk ">ay take can aderjuately rccom- 

sidered, except m works devni*^ jongthy to bo con- of men nf * command the services. 
Crirnmal Law exclusivch to the mtclheonen^ gi'eat acquirements and cultivated 

LARCH. — A Ti.x,!,. - . 


of men of 

- — intelligence 

Hiere are vanous snecies*fn?'^'^f°"X of which coason why the expenses of a business 

imd Japan respectively Frnm'xv,^o“^°P'‘’ America auinliA"'^^^'^ ""T means proportionally to the 
a gum IS obtained which is no”? i^" ^ibenan species m-iv- li-?r Cosiness is analogous to the first Wc 
of cement Larch bark ,o , ^ Preparation SrOv^i “ T? use of macluncry and 

industry, and tVi. , "^P'oyed in the tnnn.„„ m.ei ‘•‘‘Pilal As spjcnahsed skill, so spcaahsed 

iinery can be introdnmd nnri n>nr-Ti Tnnrlime 


of cemenrtarch barl^" rn'?"’ Prepa^Xn " T? "ff-bTcr^of maSur 

industry, and the hard dn?-,m°^'‘'^ the tanning mi?lnne As spenahsed skill, so sp 

cabinet-makers as well as bv is used by introdnr"^! introduced, and each machine 

^ mruculafii:!” ^constantly working 

I'lMvli. — A white . 


at aduIterS'"'"!*®’” of 

fat Among the products °t other 

1 °’cme The latfex^*.^ it are 


ixie prodnrfc ur otner dumH «« i V ***^s*^ uuiput eacn unit pi*-'- 

teannejand oleine ^ The latte?^*f'"^'^ 't are a lessVl ” '' °r ton of metal, means 

candIeL"f lubricant, and [he ‘wd to the 'ernf P®'' capital Owing 

■ ^^nt lard is of,n 's used in maclune?.?* '+i"® iiumpicMty and cxponsiveness of 

Pre^f vK purposes and as ^ hi’ “sed for Jo “"tall estabhshment cannot afford 

Great Britain’s " basis for ointme„x„ introduce improved meanQ nf fintnir antrtn Vf*r\^ 


TnrHr.d'i.X” ,1 constantly working at its 

Smo.f e” machines will deteriorate 

Put cr, xi'"l T wiUi a largo as w-itli a small out- 
duced ^ '”^,b ? ^tirgo output each unit pro- 
a le.q el ynrd of cloth or ton of metal, means- 

to lUe „ P®'' °n ^hc fixed capital Owing 

. . .. €;^0\\inP COinDlG'\.l'f-V nnrl n-s. rxrvnett'An/^CC of 


candle|making but l- ’d”"^ ^be former is used m 
culinary purposes” nVi '^ ®f‘'> chiefly used “r macluncry, 

Great fentain'^s" ""1 basis mtroduc, 

LVRGc'srATr"^ ba^eir Amenca in WnS a"" ”"‘bod may be 

tnalS PRODUCTION c , bSse h.s ""^“"ible to the small producer, but 

» broupTit- f- _x the Indus- s output is small he cannot increase liiP 


jntTr.rv/ smaii estabhshment cannot afford 
all improved means of doing some very' 

A better and easier method may be 

'CCiTalii 4 .«. Al »» j T* 


tnafrX^*? ^'^iODUCTIOA- C , becau^V C to the small producer, but 

m'lrhikf* the factnrT the indus- fixed small he cannot increase Ins 

cfifnri^ power, its massinf» ^ System, with its imnrr. ^ ^ such an extent as to introduce thc" 
imd^vte- ^'‘P’ “^old ™rhcroTq""'rx ^bus Professor Marshall tells us: 

of thfii A? Was carnr.d™'‘'^^"‘ — unless if ^ loss on the use of a 'maclune- 

largeranT'^'^^be trend of events w””?,” ^bo homes and Vhen'^Tx ^0 per cent on its cost , 

locf fiq-if A units ofA!^ I been towards macW n ?bc operation performed by such a 

r , thi co„r'^n^"Jbon The a hundredth part 

mDn.,fx„*,.!N"b area of some fhat is —and this ”'"‘®"al that passes through it 

loss on not an extreme case — there will bo a 

at least rin^nnn^ in producing 

In ai-iiin’Ti'ri^b of goods Mnually ',’ 

go establishment there are also, as a rule. 


-thin a""s5^ai{'‘?:?'4^„’jthe concenTratTn tha is 

manufacture\has made it ®Pacial branch* of 
chstnet to sup^y kalf the w^o^f^tV^/oC 0 ^^“ 


\ 
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t? sure to come some discussion about what is the 
length of the daj dunng which the charterer js 
obli!,ed to be ready to take delivery or the ship 
owner to deliver because the length of dajs may 
vary according to the custom of the port In some 
countries for anjihing that I know the custom of 
the port may be to work only four hours a day and 
if days are put into the charter party there may 
be a dispute — although I do cot say it would be a 
a aUd contention according to English law— whether 
the day included more than four hours And mef 
chants and shipowners have Invented this nautical 
term about wtdeh there can be no dispute They 
have Invented the phrase running days It can 
bcsccnwhat it means What is the run of the ship ? 
flow many days does it take a ship to run from the 
West Indies to England ? Running days ate 
those dajs on which a ship in the ordinary coorse 
is running Running days therefore mean the 
whole of every day when toe ship is running That 
IS every day and night They are the days during 
which if the ship were at sea she would be running 
That means every day Therefore running days 

a rehend every day including Sundays and 
ays and running days and days are the 
same Rut custom may make days ' e<iuivalcot 
to working days and exclude Sundays and 
bolides 

LAZAItETTO —This avord u derived frost t<uir 
which signifies a leper The establishment so- 
t called by this name is a building found m certain 
foreign ports where goods imported are fumigated 
before bang allowed to be nut upon tbs market 
This IS especially the case when the ship has been 
In quarantine ((jv) Not only goods but also 
passengers are sometimes reqijired to undergo the 
process of fumigation if the ship in which they 
nave been passengers has come from a port where 
•^ntaglous diseves arc prevalent 

LEAH —A soh blttisD grey metal with a dull 
lustre whicli soon tarnishes on exposure to the air 
it is chiefly obtained from the ore galena a sulphide 
of lead found in Cumberland and in many European 
countries especially Spain The galena is crushed 
and washed to remove earthy impurities and then 
heated with proper fluxes such as hmestane in a 
reveiberatory furnace The crude lead requires 
miny additional processes Of purtflcation before it 
IS ready for the market Lead is used in the com 
position of vanoos alloys Among th«e are type- 
meta! which consists of a mixture of lead antimony 
and tin pewter which is composed of lead and 
lime alone tin solder and shot metal Liudlsmuch 
used for roofing piping csstemi and for the maau 
facture of bullets Its compounds are also very 
valuable Red lead or minium is an oxide largely 
employed asja cement as a pigment in glazing 
eattheawarc and in the manufacture of flint glass 
The carbonate known as white lead is a powder 
extensively used lor pottery ghzrs and as a pigment 
Yellow lead is a mixture of lead oxide and anti 
mony It is employed in colouring earthenware 
halts ol lead have astringent properties and are 
therefore valuable in medicine iTiey are mainly 
applied in the form of lotions 

Ll \KtrF— This IS an allowance made on 
liquids for what ma\ bo I ist by leaking In certain 
bills of lading and cl arter parties the words leak 
age and breakage excepted or not accountable 
lor leakage a id breahage are used and if this Is 
so the shipowner is protected as to any lo*s which 
may arise la this manner 


iX UiQ — (See FoitEicn \% eights and Measlxes 


leasehcdd enfranchisement is used to express the 
process by which a lessee would bo able if the law 
allowed to tern bis leasehold into freehold without 
the consent of the lessor In the Hills that have 
been brought before Parliament for a considerable 
number of years the legislation proposed is 
desenbed as Leasehold Enfranchisement or as 
Leaseholders (Purchase of lee Simple) Bill All 
these Bills are eery similar in explaining their 
purpose to be to give facilities to leas holders for 
the purchase of the fee simple of tbcir holdings 
or to enable leaseholders to become freeholders 
The phrase has doubt been formed on the 
analogy o( copyhold enfranchisement the proce s 
by wmch a copyholder can turn his customarv 
estate into freehold compulsorily and independently 
of agreement with the lord of the manor It has. 
been the pohey o{ the law since IS41 to favour 
enfranchisement of copyholds either by agreement 
or by compulsion the Acts with that aim extend 
from the just mentioned date to the Copyhold 
Act 1894 (57 and 58 Met c 46) But while copy 
hold enlranclusement has been introduced without 
controversy leasehold enfranchisement has not yet 
got beyond the stage of Bills presented to Parlia 
ment which have not hitherto more than passed 
a second reading Since 1859 there has been a loise 
hold enfranchisement Bill in Parliament almost 
every session but they have generally been 
dropi>cd after bcieg presented The promoters of 
tbeM* Dills are mostly advanced politicians whe 
are opposed to the £ngli>h land system and whose 
politics are usually hostile to the land-owning 
classes The consequence therefore is that all 
leasehold enfranchisement Bills are cxtremeK con 
troversial The leasehold system encourages the 
multipbcation of interests and the dissipation of 
responsibility amongst owners so that leasiholO 
property is apt to tall loto neglect and into the con 
dition of the slum The fact that at the end of the 
term the buildings on tbc land though they have 
not been built at the coat of the lessor will revert 
to him or his repres ntatives tends to the property 
being neglected and falling out of repair Then 
there are tbe many shopke^ers who build up 
businesses and at tbe approaching end of the term 
are rented on the enhancement of value due to 
their own labours on pain of non renewal o( thnr 
lease 

Under the leasehold system it is urged by the 
supporters of leasehold enfranchisement that enor 
raous sums ol money fait into the hands of ground 
landlords who have done little or nothing to create 
tfao value The RoyaJ Commission on Bousing 
reported in favour of icgulatiun for the acquisition 
by the leaseholder of the freehold interest The 
prevailing system of building leases it said is 
conducive to bad budding to dctenoraliou of pro 
pertj towards the close of the lease and the 
system of building on leasehold land is a great 
cause of the many evils connected with over 
crowding unsanitary buildings and excessive 
rents The Town iJoldings Committee s report 
also recommerded enfran hisement generally and 
that compulsory powers should be specially given 
to public ^ucational bodies co-operative and 
provident aodetics and public authwibes and 
cwnontaoos 

The lexsebold system is almost solely confined to 
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course is impracticable, and the country is divuded 
into standard time belts 15° or 60 minutes vndc 
llus arrangement gives Pacific time. Mountain 
time. Central time. Eastern time, and Atlantic 
time, each differing by an hour from the next, 
Atlantic time being four hours slower than Green- 
wich On the Continent of Europe a simitar 
arrangement is made, the western countnes using 
Greenwich time, the central countnes Central 
European time, one hour faster than Greenwich , 
and the others Eastern European time, two hours 
faster than Greenwich Similarly m order to facili- 
tate the comparison of limes in various countnes, 
most of the countries of the world make their time 
standard an exact number of hours faster or slower 
than Grecnwnch 

LATTEN. — A name denved from an old French 
word for brass It stands for the brass or bronze 
used for memonal purposes, and also for tin rolled 
out in plates 

LAUDANUM. — Also known as tincture of opium 
It IS a reddish-brown liquid obtained by filtration 
from opium steeped in dilute spirit It is poisonous 
ownng to the presence of morplunc, but in prescribed 
doses It IS much used in medicine as an anodyne 
and soporific 

LAVENDER. — The Lavendula vera, grown princi- 
pally in Surrey and Hertfordshire, and to a large 
extent in France and other Continental countries 
The flowers yield an essential oil, which is used as 
a tonic m medicine, and in the manufacture of 
lavender water and other perfumes The oil obtained 
from a certain species of lavender groiving in South 
Europe is known as spike oil, and is employed by 
painters on porcelain The fragrant flowers, when 
dned, are put into drawers and wardrobes to protect 
tlie contents from the attacks of moths 

LAW AGENT. — This is the name applied to 
every person who is entitled to practise in the 
law courts of Scotland It includes wTiters to 
the signet, solicitors in the supreme courts, and 
procurators in any sheriff's court 
LAWN. — A fine kind of linen made chiefly at 
Belfast, and used for clencal vestments, handker- 
chiefs, blouses, etc It owes its name to the fact 
that linen was originally bleached by exposing it on 
lawns to the action of the sun and the atmosphere, 
LAW COURTS. — (See Countv Courts, High 
Court, Mayor's Court, Petty Sessions ) 

LAW MERCHANT. — (See Commercial Law) 
LAW SITTINGS. — ^The four periods of the year 
dunng which the business of the High Court is 
conducted They arc — 

(1) Hilary, from January llth to the Wednesday 
before Easter 

(2) Easter, from the Tuesday in the week following 
Easter Week to the Fnday before Whit-Sunday 

(3) Trinity, from the Tuesday in the week follow- 
ing Whitsun Week to July 31st 

(4) Michaelmas, from October 12th to December 
21st 

If January llth or October 12th falls upon a 
Sunday, the sittings — Hilary or Michaelmas — com- 
mence on the following day If July 31st or 

December 21st falls on a Sunday, the sittings 

Trinity or ^hchaellnas — end on the prewous day 
Tlie period between August 1st and October llth 
is known as the Long Vacation 

LAWYER. — The name popularly given to every 
. person who is a member of the legal profession — 
barrister and solicitors in England and Ireland, 
law agents (qv) m Scotland 


LAY DAYS, — ^Ihc merchant usualtjr covenants to 
load and unload the ship within a limited number of 
days after she is ready to receive the cargo and after 
arrival at tlie deshned port, and to pay the freight 
in the manner appointed These days are called 
** lay days " The number of lay day's may be cither 
expressly defined by the charter p.arty or deter- 
mined by inference or reference from its tenns, e.g , 

" within so many days," or " according to the usual 
despatch of the port," or " m the usual and custo- 
mary time," or "at the rate of so many tons per 
day " If no Tcfcrcncc or inference is to be found 
in the terms of the charter p.irty, the charterer is 
then bound to load or discharge, as the case may 
be, within a reasonable time Lord Esher, M R in , 
Ntelson v Watt (1885, 16 Q B D. 70), said : " If 
the charterer keeps the slup beyond tlie ‘ lay' days,’ 
when he pavs nothing, and onlv the number of 
‘ demurrage days,’ he pays a fixed sum for demur- 
rage If he keeps the ship after that, it is a question 
of damages, and he docs not knoiv what he has to 
pay until the question is settled by a tribunal or' 
by agreement ‘ Lay days ' are described in a 
charter party m vanoiis ways , sometimes certain 
days arc fixed for loading or unloading If these 
days are desenbed simply as ‘ days,' then, although 
they arc not so-called when they’ are said to be for 
loading or unloading, nevcrtlielcss they arc 'lay 
days ’ * Days ’ and ' Jay days ' are really the same , 
tlung in a charter party ‘ Days ' or ‘ lay days ' > 
may be calculated m a different manner , they' may 
be described, and sometimes they are described, in 
a charter parly as days of so many working hours 
Then the number of days is also fixed The days 
may be described as ' working days ' Now, ' work- 
ing days,' if that term is used in the charter party, 
will vary in different ports , ‘ worlung days ' m the 
port of London arc not the same as working days in 
some otlicr ports, even m England , but working 
days in England .are not the same as working days 
in foreign ports, because working day's in England, 
by the custom and habits of the English, if not by 
their laws, do not include Sundays In a foreign 
port working days may not include Saints* days. 
If it IS the custom or the rule of the foreign port 
that no work is to be done on the Saints' days, 
then working days do not include Saints' days. 
If by the custom of the port certain days in the 
year arc holidays, so that no work is done in that 
port on those days, then working days do not 
include those holidays Working days in an English ' 
cliarter party, if there is nothing to show a contary 
intention, do not include Christmas Day and some 
other days, which are well known to be hohdays 
Therefore ' working days ' mean days on which, at 
the port, according to the custom of the port, work 
IS done m loading and unloading ships, and the 
phrase docs not include Sundays !Morchants and 
shipowners have thought that this arrangement was 
not satisfactory to them, and that the lay days 
ought to be counted irrespectively of that custom, 
so that the charterer should take the risk whether 
work is done on Sundays or holidays at the port 
They, therefore, introduced a new term, wluch is 
‘running days’ Now, ‘running days' were put 
in really as a mode of computation to be dis- 
tinguished from ‘ wortang days ’ ' Dajs ’ include 
eiery day If the w’ord 'days’ is piit into the 
charter party — so many days for loading and un- 
loading — and nothing more,” that includes Sundays 
and it includes holidays ‘ Working days ’ are dis- 
tinguished from ‘ days ’ If ‘ days ’ are put in, there 
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(PACSIUILE or LEASE OF HOOSK) 


THIS DIDEHTURE made the fifteenth daj of June One thousand 
nine hundred and twelve BETWEEN James Jones of Harling Hall 
Halton in the county of Sussex isquire of the one part and Thomas 
Smith of T95 rieet Street in the County of London merchant of 
the other part 

WITHESSSTH ^that in consideration of the rent hereinafter 
reseived and of the Lessee’s covenants hereinafter contained 
the said James Jones (hereinafter called "the Lessor" which 
expression shall include his heirs and assigns where the context 
so admits) hereby demises unto the said Thomas Smith (hereinafter 
called "the Lessee" vhich e3q)re6sion shall include his executois 
administratoi a and assigns where the context so admits) ALL THAT 
messuage or dwelling house situate and being number 349 Glouces- 
ter Square in the Borough of St Luke’s in the County of London 
aforesaid TO HOLD the same xmto the Lessee for the term of 
TWEHTY-OITE years from the twentj -fourth day of Juno One thousand 
nine hundred and twfflve YIELDING AND PAYING during the said te’m 
the yearly rent of ONE HUNDRED AND PIETY POUNDS by four equal 
quarterly payments of Thirty-seven pounds ten shillings on the 
twenty -fifth day of March the twenty-fourth day of June the 
twenty-ninth day of September and the tv/enty-fifth day of 
December in each year the first of such quarterly payments to be 
made on the twenty-ninth day of September next and the last 
quarterly payment to be made in advance on the twenty-fifth dav 
of March immediately preceding the expiration of the said term 
together with the quarterly payment falling due on that day 

AND the Lessee hereby covenants with the Lessor in manner 
follov/ing that Is to say— 

1 THE Lessee will during the said term pay the rent hereby 
leserved at the time and in the manner aforesaid and will also 
pay all rates taxes and assessments whatsoever which now are 
or during the said term shall be imposed or assessed upon the 
said premises on the Landlord or Tenant in resuect thereof by 
Act of Parliament County or Urban Council Sanitary Authority or 
otherwise except the Land Tax and the Landlord’s Property Tav 

S AJJD will at all times during the said term keep the said 
premises in good and substantial repair internally and externally 
and deliver up the same in good and substantial reoair to the 
Lessor at the expiration or sooner determination of the said 
term 

3 AlH) in particular will paint witlr t«f/o coats at least 
of good oil colour in a proper and worteanlil e jfinner the outside 
V ood and ironwork of the said premises once in every five yearn 
of the said term and ouch parts oi ihe inside of the said pro- 
mises as have been usually painted once in ovoo seven vears of 
the said term the last painting both outside and inside to to 
in the year immediately preceding the determii atior of this Lcaro 
whether by effluxion of time or notice 
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England An enquirv made while Lord Granville 
was Foreign Secretary showed that it was not 
known m Europe It is not prevalent even through- 
out Groat Britain In Scotland it is not known, 
nor m the North of England , though it is pretty 
extensne in parts of Yorkshire, where there are 
great estates I he chief evils of the system are to 
be found in the South, especially in London , in 
great centres of population in Wales and the \\ost 
of England, such as Cardiff, Newport, Bath, and 
other large towns 

The history of the Bills, as given in 1908, the last 
occasion on w'hich any' formal argument was made 
in Parliament on presentment of an enfrancluse- 
inent Bill, is not of very happy omen for the success 
of the mov ernent 

In 1889 the second reading in the House of 
Commons was lost by twenty -one votes, m 1891 
it was lost by thirteen votes Since then no Bill 
has over reached this stage, and they have mostly 
been dropped each session in which they have been 
introduced 

Mr Maclean, who was Member for Bath in 1908, 
Bath being one of the centres specially exposed to 
the evils of the leasehold sv stem, explained the Bill 
lor that year, of which he was one of the sponsors 
ft IS desirable to point out that Mr Maclean denied 
that enfranclusement was only a Radical opinion 
He claimed that it was not a party matter , and 
he had the promise of assistance from the Chair- 
man of a Conservative Association in a very large 
town Mr Maclean’s explanation of the Bill was 
that It proposed to remove the injustice from which 
owners of shops and houses in large towns, and tens 
of thousands of working men who owned cottages 
in mining districts, suffered, by giving them povver 
to purchase the freehold at a fair sum, which m case 

■of disagreement should bo settled by a local court 

the county court or otherwise It also made pro- 
vision whereby the present ground rent could be 
converted into what is known as a fee-farm rent 
such as at present obtains in Lancashire and some 
parts of Somersetshire This is practically the 
i^ystem of feus, which prevails in Scotland, there 
being a sura called feu duty reserved to the land- 
lord out of the property , and the tenure is in every 
respect equivalent to our freehold, no land being 
lot out for building for a fixed term of years with 
reversion to the landlord Tlie Bill also contained 
provisions empowering the local authonty to insist 
upon certain of the covenants in the lease being 
maintained for the public interest , and also to 
authorise releases from such covenants further than 
las provided by- the Act itself , and also to restrain 
the Iwseo from so deahng with the premises as 
prejudicially to affect adjoining owners 

As the subject of leasehold enfranchisement is 
pbhtically controversial, it is desirable to set out 
the proposals cmboihea in the Bills that have been 
jir&entcd to Farhament Tliorc Is no real ore- 
cedSht cither m copvhold enfranchisement or in 
the J-I^ovisions as to the acquirement of the free- 
ho'd b", owners of long terms contained in the 
Gonvcva’i^cing Acts of 1881 and 1882 Under these 
last mentioned Acts, where the-e is an uncxpired 
term of noidess than 200 years, wluch, as onginallv 
created, wa'S not bass than 300 years, not being 
subject to anVrent having a monev value, and not 
liable to be diVcrmined for condition broken the 
lessee may convert the leaseholds into freeholds 
simply bv a dce^l to that cfTcct When so turned 
''^toperty remains subject to all 


into freehold. 


trusts or incumbrances as before Such cnfrancliise- 
ment as tins takes place in family' settlements, and, 
IS quite different from the business transactions in 
which ordinary leaseholds have their origin , Thus 
it is fairly to be argued, from the point of view of 
the landlord, that be is at least as much entitled to , 
the unearned increment from the improv'cd value of 
a leasehold site as the leaseholder v\ ho would obtain 
it for himself by enfranchisement On this point 
we may state the provisions of the Bills. The jiur-’ 
chase money' is to be the sum wluch, in the opinion 
of the court, is the value of the present interests, 
with the reversions in question expectant on the 
determination of the lease Unless the lessor 
releases the lessee from rostnctive covenants, these 
must be taken into account in assessing the purchase 
money Still it remains true that by such assess- 
ment the landlord only gets the present v'alue, and 
future values go to the enfranchised leaseholder ' 
So that, according to ordinary pnnciples of pro- 
perty, the landlord may say' that by this com- - 
pulsory sale his property rights are confiscated 
The right of the lessee is to acquire the reversion 
expectant or consequent upon the determination of 
his term, and the reversions of any superior or 
intermediate lease or interest, and also the freehold 
reversion Certain notices have to be given by the 
lessee to the lessor, and the lessor must dehver to 
the lessee particulars of his interest in the pre- 
mises, and the amount of purchase money he claims 
The lessee will be informed from the particulars of 
his lessor of any other reversions or beneficial 
interests, and he will thereupon serve notices on 
the persons owning them to state the amount they 
claim 

When the lessee and these persons fail to agree 
about the purchase money, tlio lessee must apply 
to the court, which will settle the amount of pur- 
chase money for the diflcront interests and for the 
freehold reversion. 

Wliat IS proposed to be done as to the covenants 
contained in any lease on the purchase of a lease or 
the freehold reversion is as follows — , 

Covenants flmt become void on Enfranchisement : 

{a) Not to assign, demise, or part with the 
premises without the consent of the lessor 
(b) Not to make anv structural alteration or 
addition to the property without the consent of 
the lessor 

Covenants that remain in Force ; 

{a) To make or construct buildings or roads, 
or to contribute towards cost of construebon or> 
maintenance of roads, party' walls, sowers, etc , 
used in common with adjoining owners, occupiers, 
or lessees 

" (ii) 1 o repair and keep premises in repair 
" (c) To insure from fire and reinstate in case 
of damage by' fire 

" (rf) To pay' rates, taxes, land tax, tithe, and 
other outgoings 

" ie) To exercise or not to exorcist any parti- 
cular trade or business, or to deal vvith any 
particular person or company, or to use the 
property in any particular manner, _ or against 
committing or permitting nuisances ’’ 

Several others of a similar character are given ; 
but the most interesting provision is that the local 
authority may also, in its discretion, give any 
further release of co\ enants other than the releases 
provided under the Act , and may also restrain the 
lessee from so deahng xvith the demised premises. 
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4. MD v/ill at the same time v/ith every outside painting 
restore and make good the outside wood and ironwork wherever 
necessary and at the same time with every inside painting 
v;hitewash and colour such parts of the inside of the said 
premises as are usually v/hitewashed and coloured 

5 MB will permit the Lessor or his Agent with or without ' 
workmen and others once or oftener in every year,, during the, said 
term at all reasonable times to enter into and upon the said 
demised premises and view and examine the state of repaid” and 
condition thereof and of all such defects and v/ants of repara.tion 
as shall then and there he found to give to the Lessee or leave 
on the said premises notice in w^riting to repair and amend the 
same v/ithin the period of three calendar months then next 
follov/ing v/ithin v/hich time the Lessee will repair and amend the • 
same accordingly 

6. MB will forthwith insure and keep insured the said 
demised premises against loss or damage by fire in the joint 
names of the Lessor and the Lessee in the Unipn Insui'ahce Pire 
Office or in some other well-established office to be prescribed 
by the Lessor in the sum of Four thousand pounds at the least 
and v/ill pay all premiums and sums of money necessary for tlmt 
purpose and will v/henever required produce to the Lessor the 
Policy of such Insurance and the receipt of every such payment 
and v/ill cause all moneys received by virtue of any such Insur- 
ance to be laid out forthwith in rebuilding repairing or other-" 
v/ise reinstating the said premises and if the moneys so received 
shall be insufficient for the purpose will make good the defi- 
ciency out of his ovm moneys 

7 . MB will not at any time during the said terra carry on 
or permit to be carried on any trade manufacture or business upon 
the said premises or permit the same to be occupied or used in 
any way or manner whatever other than as a private dwelling 
house 

8. AUD v/ill not except by Will assign transfer or underlet 
the said demised premises or any part thereof without the consent 
in writing of the Lessor first had and obtained such consent not 
to be unreasonably v/ithheld in the case of a responsible and 
respectable assignee or tenant 

PROVIDED ALWAYS that if the said yearly rent of One hundred 1 
and fifty pounds or any part thereof shall be in arrear for the 
space of twenty-one days next after any of the days whereon the , 
same ought to be paid as aforesaid whether the same shall or 
shall not have been legally demanded OR if there shall be any 
breach or non-performance of any of the Lessee’s covenants ' ‘ 
hereinbefore contained THER and in any of the said cases it shall 
be lav/ful- for the Lessor at any time thereafter to re-enter into ' 
and upon the said demised premises or any part thereof nn the 
name of the v/hole and to have again repossess and enjoy the .same 
as in his former estate 

PROVIDED ALWAYS and it is hereby declared that if the 



Lessee shall he desirous of determining this lease at the end 
of the first seven or fourteen years of the said term and shall 
give notice in v/riting of such desire to the Lessor or his Agent 
or leave such notice at the usual ot the last known place of 
abode in England or Wfales of the Lessor or his Agent six calendar 
months before the end of the first seven or fourteen years then 
and in such case at the end of such seven or fourteen years as 
the case raaj be the term beieby granted shall cease but subject 
to the rights and remedies of the Lessor for or in respect of 
any rent in arrear or any breach of any of the Lessee’s covenants 
AND the Lessor hereby covenants with the Lessee that the 
Leasee paying the rent hereby reserved and observing and per- 
forming the covenants and conditions heiein contained and on 
his part to be observed and performed shall and may peaceably 
and quietly possess and enjoy the said premises hereby demised 
during the said term without any lawful interruption from or 
by the Lessor or any person rightfully claiming from or under him 
IN WITNESS whereof the said parties to these presents have 
hereunto set their hands and seals the day and year first above 
written 

Signed Sealed and 
Delivered by the said 
lames Jones in the 
presence of 
MARY THOIIPSON, 

874 LONG STBEET, 

BRIGHTON 
MARRIED WOMAIT . 

Signed Sealed and 

Delivered by the said 
Tromas Smith in the 
presence of 

JOSEPH RICKARDS , 

797 FLEET STR^T, 

LONDON, E C 
SOLICITOR’S CLERK 


JAMES JONES 


THOMAS SMITH 


© 
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«itber bj doing or omitting to do an) act In conneu 
tion therewith a«w>ll m the opinion of such local 
authont) prejudiciallj aflcct ad)Oinmg owners 
{■or the \alue of the freeholJ resersion and other 
interests as found b> the court an order will bo 
made for a perpetual rent elmge ecurcil ujxJn the 
propert) though the lessee maj paj the amount 
of lucd purchise monev into court and obtain t 
certificate of all interests having passed to him 
It seems only necessarj to add that the parties 
who are sen ed withnotict*sb> the lessee topurebase 
their interests base the ni,ht to require him to prove 
his tillo and tliat ho has also the right to require 
from them an alistract of title and verification The 
costs of this are cast upon the les eo 

LI VSi HOLDS — Lan 1 held for a ficed term 
certain as for a definite mimber ol tears is known 
-as leasehold The length of tho term makes no 
difference thus whether land has been granted 
to ^ held for a thousand vears or one year it is 
alike leasehold md the interest which the lessee 
has In It is a kind of interest rhich is created oat 
of real propert) but which Is not real property 
Itself nus term real propertj is not applicable 
to anv interests in land whi h are not freehold 
and tnough a thousand )eara interest is so much 
longer than tho longest >f human lives vet an 
«vtata for life in land gives the person entitled to 
It a freehold interest while the former does not 
and only where tlicrc is a freehold itiicrc t does the 
law inetu le it in tho dtAnption ol real nropertv 
Thus haseh 1 1 terms in land nro personal and not 
real property and they descenf alter the death of 
the I erson entitled not to his heir hot to Jus per 
soniu re{ rescntativ >1 but tho law marks the ipimial 
rvUlion of leasehold terms and interests to real 
pfopertv k) giving them the description ol chattds 
rear ch itteU beiog the general terra appI)aog to all 
species of pcrmnal jiropefty 
Moreover the law would onnnallv not allow aa% 
person to bring an a».Uon m th courts lo recover 

C session of the lao I itself unless he had a f 
d Interest or as tho law termwl It a freeho)] 
estate in the land and this he had not it he La t 
only a leasehold lerni The difference wat rba 
while the ownersh p alire vras recogtiisM a fcav*. 
hold Interest was not ownership Ihe leas^h 
batlonij thenghtb) acontract with the/reefcc 
who was the only TV' iniisrd ownre to &,» the 
pmpoTt) ant m tact trma thr pceot cl vew 4 
the Uv, the lea Chnlirr pOssesjjji on 
rf ihe tfcehiHcr wlm was the prr*c« 
tsvsvevs r-n In vw) earti 1*1)1 th'O'ef'T h-efn*, 
h Jrt hit n> leg-d in Ifctlsr- *8 -/ 

onlv a tenant «i vnl if he entrrrd O" rt wr ~ <*" 
ronifa I kt tfc- uvrs t he voi,!! ixvf »ff Se ' * 

tWilvn-IS'^ ir aslswverevae .r- . '' *■ 

i r scTcenic"! 

« "It otU 11 

nna*ur*-tl ilioo if fx hair' 
unW the term d the frase fu La s . * 

rn rtmt IV the Uni It*- ' wh. h 
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A lease must bo crea^d by d &d 1/ Ur-F « 
lor inoro than three years or if the ent is 

loss than two thirds of a rack T'-'t If it 
an agreement in WTiUng ijr a ?«.>« wci f ,r* 

being under seal H not a leab* iJusfsa Wa w 

ment lor a lease l^^udes if il^jifo-dcd is 
m possession of the land und-r tu 1 s-^Tfena-r* 

ornnderaparol (verbal) aer«wr*ntfo'a{-aiy- 

Murts will compel the I'svb- la erart 1 ^ v*. 1 

1^ on the terms of the agr«ni^» !n the « >• i 
li^A V lenjaah (1882 21 Ch D », a fanl A 
put m a distress on a tena"t wLo was m 
under an agreement for a imv It w^. ^jTjTrt 
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covencints running with tliu reversion is now pre- 
cisely similar to the position of the lessee with 
respect to covenants running with the land ’’ 
{Stuatt V Joy, supia) 

In addition to these covenants, there is geneialh 
what IS called a proinso or condition for re-entry in 
case of non-payment of rent, or non-pcrformance 
or non-observance of the covenants But now relief 
against tins forfeiture of the lease is gencrall 3 ' 
possible If It IS for non-pajment of rent, pro- 
ceedings maj be stayed bj’ payment of the rent 
and costs before judgment, or by paying them 
within SIX months after judgment In regard to 
relief in other cases of forfeiture, this is regulated 
by the Conveyancing Act, 1881, and the Con- 
vej’ancing Act, 1892 but the provisions arc too 
minute and technical to bo detailed hcio 

riiere is often also m leases a condition or cov e- 
nant that the lessee shall not assign or underlet the 
promises without the permission of the lessor, and 
that this consent shall not bo unrcasoniiblj' or 
arbitrarily withheld Tins consent under such a 
form of covenant cannot be unreasonably withheld, 
but It IS evident that if there is any dispute about 
this the assignment cannot safely be made, unless 
the lessee acts undei direction of tlie court And if 
there is a simple prohibition of assigning or under- 
letting, the lessee is bound absolutely not to do so, 
and no assignment or underlease would be good 
without the landlord’s consent, and the court would 
not relieve against forfeiture Moi cover, unless 
there is an agreement in the lease that the lessor 
maj’ demand a fine for his licence or consent, ho 
cannot exact such a fine The covenant usually 
runs • “ Shall not assign, underlet, or part with ’’ 
the premises The diflerencc between an assign- 
ment and an underletting is that in the first the 
lessee parts with all the term to the purchasoi , 
in the second ho retains some part of the term 
bo It only the last day, in himself The cfiect of an 
assignment is that the assignee becomes liable to 
the lessor for the breaches of covenants which run 
with the land , but the sub-lessee who takes any- 
thing less than the whole term is not hablc to 
the lessor, but to the sub-lessor for breaches of 
covenant 

As leaseholds aic personal property, the same 
I ules are applicable in regard to the persons who arc 
entitled to them on the death of the lessee, as on 
the death of any other owner of such property 
If ho dies intestate, the leaseholds vest in the per- 
sons to whom the Court of Probate grants adminis- 
tration Since 1898, indeed, the dev'olution on the 
administrators is the same both foi realty and 
chattels real, and for other lunds of personalty 
but the difference is that while the administrators 
hold real property as trustees for the heir-at-law 
they hold leaseholds on behalf of the ne ct-of-kin of 
the intestate, amongst whom they are distributed 
in the same wav' as is other personal property and 
subject to the payment of his debts 

If leaseholds are bequeathed by will they go to 
the executors with other personal property and 
Bin executors can dispose of them for raising money 
or paying debts as they can other chattels Before 
the year 1837. if a testator gave by will all his lands 
and tenements, tins did not pass the leaseholds 
unless ho had no freehold lands Since the Wills 
itrt of that year, general words giving land or pro- 
perty will pass both freeholds and leaseholds unless 
a contrary intention is cx-pressed But the words 
must be such as would describe a leasehold estate 


Ihus "real estate," "freeholds,” or siinilni woids 
would not pass leaseholds unless the testator had 
no freeholds at all Where an ownc r of leaseholds is 
not domiciled in ISiigland, that is has not his settled 
permanent homo here, but in a foicign countr}', the 
leaseholds arc not distiibufed, if ho has not made a ' 
will, aecoiding to the law of the country of the 
domicile, but accoiding to the law of Kngland 
Usually personal pioporty follows the law of the 
domicile , but lo.iseliolds are immovables — they 
are interests in the soil of this counti j’, and so they 
are dislnbutcd as the law of this country’ and not as 
a foreign land directs. 

So if a foreigner who has leaseholds in Kngland 
makes a will not alleslcd in the form prcsctibed 
by tlic Wills Act, 1837, but made m the foreign 
form, the beneficial inlciest will not jiass by such 
an instrument {Pi/nnv Bnivfrr, 1902, 1 Ch. 21) 
This was formerly the law when a Biitish subject 
made a will abroad Now, however, by Lord 
Kingsdown’s Act, 1861 {2i and 25 Vicl c 114). 
overy' will made out of tiie United Kingdom by' a 
British subject, no matter where Ins actual domicih 
may bo, and v’.iltdly’ c.xeciitcd according to the 
forms required by the law of the place whore it is 
made, is well executed as regaids personal estate, 
and will pass leaseholds {In re Grassx, SUibbrifetd 
V Giasst, 1905, 1 Ch 584) 

LEATIIlvIL — Ihc skins or hides {qv) of all 
animals can be made into leather, but the animals 
most used for this jmrposo are the ox, cow and calf, 
goat and kid, sheep and lamb, horse and colt, deer, 
and buflalo There arc several distinct methods of 
preparing leather hut they all depend upon the 
combination of the ianmc acid of some tanning 
material, such as oak bark, witli the gelatinous 
substance of which the slnns largely’ consist The 
various processes extend over a lengthy period 
Most skins are prepared for iinhainng by immer- 
sion in a milk of caustic lime, mixed as a lulo with 
some alkaline sulphide, but when a paibcularly 
sohcl leather is required, the hides are subjected to 
a different process, Known as “ sweating ’’ , 
are next stretched so as to open tlio pores and 
make the material capable of absoibing tiic tannin, 
which IS usually of vegetable origin A weak 
infusion of the tanning substance is first employed, 
but tins IS gradually increased in strength In the 
case ol sole leather, the process of taiining’covcrs a 
penod varying from three to six or even, twelve 
months The hides are then drained, dried, and 
cnrriecl The last-named process involves satura- 
tion with fatty substances, graining, and smootlung. 
Further treatment is required in the preparation of, 
special kinds of leather 

Morocco leather is the name applied to the skins 
of goats tanned with sumach, but tlie term often 
includes sheep skins similarly treated, tliough Ine 
latter arc more correctly known ns roan leather 
Chamois Icathci is a particularly soft variety, now 
generally' made from sheep skins by treatment w'ltn 
oil alone. The finest " chamois " goods arc, how- 
ever, still prepared from deerskins Buff leather is 
prepared from ox or cow hides Russia leather is 
smooth, brovvnish-rcd leather, wluch owes ns 
peculiar odour to the oil of birch bark with vvluOn 
It is impregnated Patent leather Is prcpaiccl from , 
ordinary leather by means of a special varnisli 

The manufacture of leather and leather goods is 
a flourishing Bntish industry Among the most 
important articles produced are boots, shoes, gloves, 
saddlery’, furniture, and bags ; but the uses ol 
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leather are tor* manv for enumeration There are in whose name auch share? stock or interest shall 

qiiarterlj leather fairs at Leeds and one or two stand as aforesaid sliall be ^ilty ol a mis 

public sales in London everj month denteanoar and be punished accordingly and 

Leather cloth often known a American cloth if in Scotland shall be guilty of an offence 

does not consist of leather at all It is a textile punishable by fine or imprisonment 

fabnc of unbleached caliio coated with a mintare Joint stock banking companies shall be 

oi boiled oil (lark pigment? and other ingredients bound to show their list of shareholders to any 

It somewhat resembles leather in appearance and registered shareholder during business hours from 

is useil OS a cheap su^titute for it in upliolstcry 10 of the clock to 4 of the clock 

LFPOriU— This IS one of the principal books (3) Thi Act shall not extend to shares or 

kept b\ merchants and others where tho system of stock in the Bank of England or the Bank of 

book keeping bv double entrj is In vo"ue In this Ireland 

book are recorded all the entries made m all Ih The Act is still in force but its provisions arc d s 
other books but the entries arc here summarised regarded on the Londjn Stock Exchange as it is 
and classified for tho purpos of rcad% reference not the practict. to spa-ify the number of the bank 
Tho name posting tho lidgcr is giien to the shires on tho contract note Where a person in 
act of transferring the entries (''ee Books os ignorance ol tho jiractice instructs Ins brokers to 
\ccouVT } purchase certain shares m a joint stock lank and 

LLFK, — A member of the onion familv grown before the settling day r pudiates the contra t it 
chiefly 111 Wales and Scotland It is used in cookery has been held that ths contract js not binding upon 
as s > egetable and for seasoning purposes him But if n purchase of such shares is made with 

LEE3I\N’S VCT— This is the name by which full knowledge of the practice the purchaser cm 

an Act of Parbanieat (30 \ict c £91 is known not repudiate his contract 

which deals mth the purchase and sale of bank There la also another Act which is sometimes 
shares Legislation affecting dealings in one partic known as Leeman s Act xne the Borough Fund 
ular class of share is something out of the common Act 1872 This Act aUoivs the costs occasioned by 
and the idea underlying this Act is that uarealnctcd promoting and opposing Bills in Parliament to be 
speculation In the shores of banking institutions charged on the local funds 
might shake confidence in tiio stability of such LLtH VRB — That side of the ship facing the 
mstitutions as for instance a fall in the price quarter to which the wind i» blowing 
migf't ®ccur due merely to large bev soles ’but EEmAItn IhLVNDS — The Leeward I lands 
the eflects of which wciuld be disturbiog on the are the northern port of the Lesser Antilles 
mind of the general public and might prove deln Ictwccn lumo Kio and Dotnimra Thy are 
mental to the credit of the bank concerned The smalt mountainous i lands the summits of a 
\ct provides that every seller of bank shares shall submanne range of miuntoins 
declare to the haver at the time the bargain is Climate AKhoukh th re arc eonsidcralle Jo al 
entered into the distinctive numbers of the shares sanation? (heclimate is generally h tend equable 
that are to be sold so that in the case of bank uath a raioy season from May to B'ccmler and a 
shares Ordinary speculative bear sales is the dry seasin from FeLmary to March Th pre 
seUmg ot shares not held are practicallv prolubited a aiUn" wind from the Atuntic bnng mu h mois 

The Act which IS a short one consists of three ture to the cast rn sid ? \ hich are covered with a 

Sections as foUows^ dense vey,ctation while there arc few hariiours 

(1) All contracts agreements and tokens of on that si le on ac ount oi the continual ?urf 
?ale and purchase which shall be made or entered I oilUenI Bithlotis Puerto Bico belongs to the 
into for the sale or transfer Or purporting to be Unit d States St Thomas ant! Santa Crus to Dm 
for the sale or transfer of any share or shares or mark Morlinque and Guadeloupe are French 
of any stock or other biterest in any joint stock wliil the St Aiartin s group is lividccl between the 
1 anking company In the United iMogdom of French and th Dutch 

Great llritaiQ and Ireland constituted under or The bulk of the population is black descended 
regulated by tho provisions of any Act of Parba from the negr i Slav s imported to work on the 
Jiwuf .wyaci nhaats' or .WAw .i»nuy pi'acAivamis* 

sliores or stock transferable by any deed or The French i land? of ^^a^tImque and Guade 
written instrument shall be null and otd to all liupe both sailer from earthquakes and hurricane? 
intents and purposes wtatsoever unless such At one time the su^ar indu try was fiounshingand 
contract agreement or other token shall set the islands were pro<ip<Taiu? but th competition 
forth and designate In writing such shares stock of beet sugar and the lack of moJern methods have 

or interest by the respective numbers by which thrown tlie islandi backward 
the same are distinguished at the making of such BFITISH ISLANDS The chief Bnlivh islands 
centra t. agreement or token on tho regi ter or are the Airgin Islands Barbuda Antigua and 
books of such banking company as aforesaid or Dominica total area of th Bntish islands is 
'hero there IS no such register of shares or stock "00 square miles and the population is about 
by distinguishing numbers then unless such con 130 OOO 

tract agreement or other token shall set forth Thtv are dind 1 into five group? or pr-sidmcies 
the person oc persons in whose name or names the piiucipal islands in each being Antigua bt 
such sliares stock or Interest shall at the time Kitts Dominica Montserrat and the \ irgin Islands 
of making such contract stand*as tho registered Tbev are ndra ni tered mainly a? a Cr jwn colony 
pTOpnetor thereof in tho books of such bauMug TM* ItrgiH ItUtnis Sonic sugar is grown and 
conijaav and every person whether pnRctpaJ pro?-i?ions are exported to St lliom?? 
broker or agent who ^all wilfully insert m any roa^Uaton (400) is the chief town 

such contract agreement or other token any Anltfita with whch art mcloded DirbucU an! 

false entry of such numbers or any name or Redinida produces sugar and j meapnlf* and s In 

^narncs other than that oi the person or {ersons direct communi abon with r»e« \ork Bitain 
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covenants running with the reversion is now pre- 
cisely similar to the position of the lessee with 
respect to covenants runmng wth the land 
(Stuart V Joy. siipta) 

In addition to these covenants, there is generally 
wliat is called a proviso or condition for le-entry in 
case of non-pavment of rent, or non-performance 
or non-observance of the cov enants But now relief 
against this forfeiture of the lease is generally 
possible If it IS for non-pajment of rent, pro- 
ceedings may be stayed by payment of the rent 
and costs before judgment, or by paying them 
uithin si^ months after judgment In regard to 
relief m other cases of forfeiture, this is regulated 
by the Conveyancing Act, 1881, and the Con- 
veyancing Act, 1892, but the provisions are too 
minute and technical to be detailed here 

riicre IS often also m leases a condition or cove- 
nant that the lessee shall not assign or underlet the 
premises without the permission of the lessor, and 
that this consent shall not bo unreasonably or 
arbitrarily withheld Tins consent under such a 
form of covenant cannot be unreasonably withheld, 
but It IS evident that if there is any dispute about 
this the assignment cannot safely be made, unless 
the lessee acts under direction of the court And if 
there is a simple prohibition of assigning or under- 
letting. the lessee is bound absolutely not to do so, 
and no assignment or underlease would be good 
without the landlord’s consent, and the court W'ould 
not relieve against forfeiture Moreover, unless 
there is an agreement in the lease that the lessor 
may demand a fine for his licence or consent, he 
cannot evact such a fine The covenant usually 
runs " Shall not assign, underlet, or part with *’ 
the premises The diflorcnce between an assign- 
ment and an underletting is that m the first the 
lessee parts with all the term to the purchaser , 
in the second he retains some part of the term, 
be it only the last day, in himself The effect of an 
assignment is that the assignee becomes liable to 
the lessor for the breaches of covenants which run 
with the land , but the sub-lessee who takes any- 
thing less than the whole term is not liable to 
the lessor, but to the sub-lessor for breaches of 
covenant 

As leaseholds are personal property, the same 
rules are applicable in regard to the persons who arc 
entitled to them on the death of the lessee, as on 
the death of any' other owner of such property. 
If he dies intestate, the leaseholds vest in the per- 
sons to whom the Court of Probate grants adminis- 
tration Since 1898, indeed, the devolution on the 
administrators is the same both for realty- and 
chattels real, and for other lands of personalty , 
but the difference is that while the administrators 
hold real propertv as trustees for the hcir-at-law, 
they- hold lea- eholds on behalf of the next-of-kin of 
the intestate, amongst whom the^ are distributed 
in tlie same wav a- is other personal property, and 
subject to the payment of his debts 

If leaseholds are bequeathed by will tliey go to 
the executors with otlier pcr-oral property , and 
-he exteutors can dispose of them for raising money- 
or p-iy-ing debts as they can other chattels Before 
the y car 1837, if a tcslnto-- gave by will all his lands 
.in.l* ten-nii-nts, tins did not pass the leaseholds, 
unless he had no freehold lands Since the Wills 
Act of that year, general wo'ds giving land or pro- 
pe-'ty will ps-5 both freeholds nrd leaseholds, unless 
a co'nrary intention is expressed. But the words 
must be such as wou'd dt-senbe a leasehold estate 


Thus " real estate," " freeholds,” or similar words 
would not pass leaseholds unless the testator had 
no freeholds at all Where an owner of leaseholds is 
not domiciled in England, that is has not hts settled 
permanent homo hero, but in a foreign country, the 
leaseholds arc not distnbuted, if he has not made a 
will, according to the law of the country- of the 
domicile, but according to the law of England 
Usually personal property follows the law of the 
domicile, but leaseholds are immovables — they 
arc interests in the soil of tlus country, and so they 
arc distnbuted as the law- of this country and not as 
a foreign land directs , 

So if a foreigner who has leaseholds in Engiana 
makes a will not attested in the form presenbed 
by the Wills Act, 1837, but made in the foreign 
form, the beneficial interest will not pass by such 
an instrument [Pepin v Bruytre, 1902, ICh -4). 
This was formerly the law when a British subjer 
made a will abroad Kow, however, by Lord 
Kingsdown’s Act, 1861 (24 and 25 Vict c. 
every will made out of the United Kingdom by a 
British subject, no matter where his actual domicile 
may be, and validly executed according to the, 
forms required by the law of the place where it is 
made, IS well executed as regards personal estate, 
and will pass leaseholds {In re Grassi, Sltioberflelai 
V. Gtassi, 1905, 1 Ch 584) , , r ii 

LEATHER.— The skins or hides (?e) of all 
animals can be made into leather, but the animms 
most used for this purpose are the ox, cow and call, < 
goat and kid, sheep and lamb, horse and colt, “Cer, 
and buffalo There are several distinct methods oi 
preparing leather but they all depend upon me 
combination of the tanmc acid of some tanmng 
material, such as oak bark, with the gelatinous 
substance of which the skins largely consist iho 
vanous processes extend over a lengthy period 
Most skins arc prepared for unhainng by imme^ 
Sion in a nulk of caustic hme, mixed as a rule witn 
some alkaline sulphide, but when a particularly 
solid leather is required, the hides are subjects o 
a different process, known as '* sweating 
are next stretched so as to open the pores an 
make the material capable of absorbing the tanmu, 
which IS usually ol vegetable origin A , 
infusion of the tanning substance is first ’ 

but this IS gradually increased in strength In m 
case of sole leather, the process of tanning , 
period v<arving from three to six or even r"® 
months The hides arc then drained, dried, n 
curried The last-named process involves satu 
tion with fatly substances, graining, and , "r 

Further treatment is required in the preparation 
special lands of leather. , 

Morocco leather is the name applied to the 
of goats tanned with sumach, but tlie 
includes sheep skins sinularly treated, mougn 
hitter are more correctly known as roan Icat • 
Chamois leather is a particularly soft variety-, n 
generally made from sheep skins by treatment w 
oil alone Tlie finest " chamois ’’ goods n ' 
ever, still prepared from deerslons Bun Icati 
prepared Irom ox or cow ludes Russia 
smooth, browmsh-red leather, which C 

peculiar odour to the oil of birch bark ■with " 
it IS impregnated Fatent leather is prepared i 
ordinary leather by- means of a special 

The manufacture of leather and leather 8°°^ 
a flounslung British industry Amoi^ 

important articles produced arc boots, shoes, g - 

saddlery, furniture, and bags; but the uscj 
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ore- liable to &ha(e Iti proportion as bet veeu 
tlienwelves 

\nolher important division «t Irpvcns is into 
vested and contiogeiit To nhuti cla.<s a legacy 
belongs depend* apon the language of the will ftr 
if the testator has clearly shown that ft is his 
intention that the legatee shoul 1 have the legacy 
in any cose thongh the time of cnjoviacnt ts post 
jioned and the legatee dies before that time anivrs 
the iegacv is veslcil m the legatee at the testator * 
dca^ and beeotnes pavabic to the a Iminlitratora 
of the legatee but if the gift ts purely contingent 
upon the legatee attaining a certain age or upon 
the happening c! & cerfun event then the Icgncv 
is a contingent one and unless the condition is 
fululled the legacy will not go to tht administrators 
of the legatee but wholly fail 

! or example where a legacy is given to a pervin 
to be |«iid or payable at t certain age * g twenty 
one anl the legatee dies before attaining that age 
the interest Is vested In the legatee immediately on 
the testator a death and passes on the legatee s 
death to his personal rcpre«entative time being 
annexed to the payment and not to the legacy itself 
but where a legacy is given to a person at e^ 
twenty-one or when or ff he sh^l attain twenty 
one and the legatee dies before that age the legacy 
lapses lor the right of the legatee i* made to depend 
u{>oa hi5 being ahve at tvTnty-one \s a general 
rule the giving of interest, however small on a 
legacy or a direction ier the legatee i mamtensoee 
until h attains the age mentioned ts suffciont to 
vest the legacy It the payment is posttvoned mefelv 
lor the ron enicnce or benefit of tlie testators 
cst'ite the legacy is vetted It the word* of the 
testvtor leave any reasonable doubt as to that 
meaelng the court leans strongly towards holding 
the legacyr vested rather than contingent 
A legacy may IsH in Con*e<]ueQcc of (I) uncertainty 
or vaguencM of the turn be^ueatli^ or of she per 
ton or object inten led e g a legacy of a hand 
tome lum to a charftv to vaguely detcnbcvl at to 
be unaK<rtainab1e woul I tie bad on both grouuds 
{.} the insolvency of the tettstor s estate or (3) 
ltd death ot the legatee m the testators lifetime 
in which ease the legacy is said to lapse A testator 
may provide lor a lapwe and give oy tus will the 
Iegacv to the 1 gateca representative in case of fus 
death but a bequest will lapse even though the 
bequest 3 made to the legatee his rvecutors 
administrators and assigns A lapsed 1 gacv will 
fall vrto the residue of the estate and the property 
comprised in it will become the property of the 
Twiduary legatee If it la the rcsiluary legatee vvho 
predeceases the testator tlie lapse of nia thare 
crettes »n intestacy a* to that amount There u an 
exception to the rule as to lapse wliew ilie legatee 
» a child or other issue ot the testator ft ts 
provided by the Wills Act 1837 ixxt 33 that In 
such a case the children or issue of the legatee If 
there are any shall not sufler by the death of the 
lei,atee during thelitetime ol the testator but that 
unless there is a contrarv intention expressed in the 
will the intended legacy shall take efiett as if the 
death of the intended 1 gatce had happened immedi 
ateJy aittr the death of the testator The ctfect of 
liui is not that the issue takes the legacy or in 
case ol real property the (levtse I ut that it passe* 
so to speak by the will or under the lot stacy of 
the ortginal legatee or devn-^ as the case mav be 
For the purposes ol the abo e Section 33 * 
posthanioiis child of a testator s child conceived 


bat not bora at the time of the testator * death ts 
living at the time of the death of the tcsttlor If 
there is a Icgacv to mint tenants {qv ) there is no 
lapw if erne die* in tne lift time of the testator but 
the survivor takes the others shire but the cavi 
is different nth tenants in ctmtn-in If the 

gtiintoacliss tg to the children of A D thcreit 
no lapse if one who v mid be n mrrnber of the class 
dies in the testator s lifettme because su h a das* 
IS asceiKuned at the testator s death It miy be 
mentioned that where a bequest i* made to a man 
as trustee for another person the legacy will uot 
la^ by (lie death of the trustee m the testator s 
lifetime 

Formerly the residue of a testator s personal 
estate if there was no rr iduvy legatee belonged 
after payment of debts and legacies to the executor 
fur his own benefit unless a contrarv intention could 
be gathered from the will but bv an A t of 1830 
the executor ts to be deemed a trustee for the per 
eons who would be entitled to the estate under the 
Statute of Distnbutions la respect of any residue 
not expressly duposrd of unless it appears from the 
testamenton document that the person appointed 
execotorwasmtended to take the residue bcnefiriallv 

At common law unless and until the excratoc 
h>d issentest to a Iegacv there was no riyhi of 
action against an executor to recover jt If the 
executor withheld payment a Jegatee had recourse 
to a court of equitv and proceedings are still taken 
in th Chancery Division Uhere the value of the 
testator s estate does not exceed £500 proceedina 
mav be taken in the proiver county court Legaaes 
generalK bexome due at th* testator s death but 
are not payable for a year for an executor is 
entitled (o a year for coffectmg the assets and 
paying the <1 bt* nor can a tevtitor bv directing 
immediate payment compel hts executors to pay 
a legacy sooner Executor however may pay 
legacies xooocr il they have money in hand and 
the estate is plainly solvent and in ome cases 
would be acting improperly in refusing to do bo 
T be executor s assent i hifh need not be m writing 
or even by express winds but may be inferred from 
conduct ig paying interest or making oay-meets 
on a count takes etlect a* an admission that there 
are assets of the testator sufTcjent for the (layment 
of that particular Icga y and therefore he makes 
hicnself icspon^ble for the pavment in the case of 
the assets (roving deficient unUss be can show 
that the assent was given by mistake or that the 
IS cts were sulT cient when he ass nted or that the 
subsequent loss is not tu3 fnult An assent to a 
lc*acv to a tenant for life ojxrates as an as.ent to 
the legaev m rcmundcr as well Lega les need not 
Dceessanlv be paid in ca h but an executor niav 
tianster any pvt of the estate to a beneficiary wtio 
is not subject to disab lity an 1 cntitl d to payment 
at the proper market pnvc Sometimes a legatee 
Mtfers to traouace a legacy e g here it is 
burdened with onerous conditions or he ishes to 
besefit the residuary legatee in rhich case it is 
lietter that he should disclaim by deed As to 
interest specific legacies we payable and interest 
thereon runs from the death ol the testator from 
viuch date alt occrcfionb such as dividends and 
bonuses are carried with the 1 ga v General 
irgieies on the contrarv unless otherwise provid d 
by the te rator are not payable until the expiration 
M A year from his death Legacies payable upon 
the happcniogof a lutare event tg the death of 
a tenant for I fe carry interest from the event 
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and Canada Redonda exports considerable quan- 
tities of phosphate of hnie 

Si John (9,000) is the chief town. 

Dominica, 26 miles long and 12 broad, Mas origin- 
ally French, and the French language is still used 
The highest mountain in the island is just over a 
mile high, mIuIo the Grand Soufnfirc is an active 
volcano Cocoa, coffee, and hmc juice are 
exported 

Roseau or Charlotte Town is the chief tOM'n 
Moniscitai is \ cry healthy and contains some fine 
forests Sugar and hmc juice aie exported 
Plymouth (1,500) is the chief tOM’n. 

St Kitts produces sugar, molasses, rum, and 
arroM root 

Basseterne is the chief toM’n 
Mails arc despatched once a fortnight, and the 
time of transit is about fourteen davs 
For map, see WnsT Indies 
LEGACY. — A legacy is a gift by Mill of personalty, 
Mhile a devise is a gift by muU of realty As a legacy 
arises from the bounty of the testator, who must bo 
just before he is generous, it is postponed to the 
claims of creditors Legacies may be (1) general, 
(2) specific, (3) dcmonstiative, (4) substitutional or 
cumulative A legacy is general when it docs not 
amount to a bequest of any particular thing or 
money as distinguished from other things of the 
same nature, i e , when the tlung gi\ on is not 
specifically identified When a general legacy is of 
money payable out of the general estate, it is called 
a pecuniary' legaci A legacy is specific when the 
thing given is specifically identified, t e , M'hcn it is 
a bequest of a particular thing or sum of money, as 
distinguished from other things of the same nature. 
A legacy is demonstrative when it is in its nature a 
general legacy, but there is a particular fund 
pointed out to satisfy' it If the particular fund has 
ceased to exist at the death of the testator, a 
demonstrative legacy becomes a general legacy A 
cumulative or substitutional legacy arises Mhcn a 
testator by the same will, or, e g , by a Mill and a 
codicil, has bequeathed more than one legacy to the 
same person, and a question arises whethci he 
intended the second legacy to be substitutional or 
cunyulative, i e , in place of the first, or in addition 
to It Two instances are given : If legacies arc not 
of a specific thing, but of an amount, c g . a sum of 
money, and are bequeathed by the same instrument 
and are of equal amount, the second legacy is sub- 
stitutionary , but if m the above case they are of 
unequal amounts, the second legacy is cumulative 
Again, if such legacies as above are bequeathed by 
different instruments, Mhether they are equal or 
unequal, the second legacy is cumulative When a 
legacy is of the remainder of the personal estate 
after payments of the testator's debts and satisfac- 
tion of the other legacies, it is called a residuary 
legacy It may be noted that all devises are specific 
even a devise of the residue of the testator’s land’ 
after giving e g , “ Blackacre ” to A As examples of 
Uic diflerent Kinds of legacy, thefolloMing are given 

^ specific legacy , " /500 
to 15, a general pecuniary legacy , " /2 000 out of 

the pr^eeds of the sale^of W MidlL’d LuMay 

btock to C, a demonstrative legacy " all the 
residue of my personal estate to F,"’ a ceneS 
residuarj legacy A sum of money, hoMever, if ,t 
IS sufficiently idcnhfied, may be a specific legacy 
^ > I ^ £190 which P owes to me " 


IS a specific legacy 
The distinction 


between different classes of 
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legacies IS of great importance In the admini- 
stration of assets the order of the application of a 
legacy depends upon whether it is considered to be 
general or specific , so that ujioii the construction 
put upon It in this rcspcc the question as to 
whether the legatee shall enjoy it or not ^may 
wholly rest In this respect the position of a specific 
legatee is more advantageous than that of a person 
whose legacy is general ; but in another respect Uie 
contrary' is the tosc Thus, if after a testator has 
given a specific legacy the tiling specifically given 
ceases to exist, or ceases to belong to the testator, 
the legacy’ is held to be adeemed The legatee loses 
the entire benefit of it, and cannot claim compensa- 
tion out of the general estate A spcafic legacy, 
however, has the advaiit.age of not being liable to 
abatement A general legacy’, on the other hand, 
IS not Imble to ademption It is jiayablc out of any 
and every jiart of the assets not required for the 
payment of debts, and not specifically disposed of , 
and all general legacies, in the case of an insufficiency 
of assets, are payable part passu, unless the testator 
has given to some a priority over others If the 
parfacular fund has ceased to exist at the death of 
the testator, a demonstrative legacy' becomes a 
general legacy, and is not adeemed 

A testator sometimes bequeaths money to a 
person to whom he ow es money at the date of . 
making his will, and prtmd facte the courts hold in 
such a case that the intention was to pay the debt' 
with the legacy. The courts, however, arc very 
ready to discover circumstances to avoid the 
application of this principle, and so anytlimg which . 
renders the legacy’ less advantageous to the legatee 
than payment of the debt is used to infer that the 
testator meant the legacy ns an act of bounty. 
Instances of the above aic A legacy of a lesser 
amount than the debt, or of residue, or a legacy 
given conditionally’ or contingently, or where, even 
when the amounts arc the same, the legacies are to- 
be paid at some future date A legacy' of a lesser 
amount than the debt is p.ayable in full, and docs 
not -wipe out jiart of the debt Where a legatee is 
indebted himself to the testator's estate, he can 
receive notliing from the testator's bounty until he 
has brought into account the amount due in respect 
of the debt, but this principle does not apply' where 
the debt is ow’cd by a partnership of which rlie 
legatee is a member 

Legacies may’ be conditional Conditions are 
either precedent or subsequent, t e , the legatee has ^ 
to perform the condition eitlier before he gets the 
legacy or after Conditions partly in restraint of 
marriage, c g , forbidding marriage without consent, - 
or under a reasonable age, or with a poison of 
inferior social position, or of a jiarticular religious 
persuasion, are valid, Conditions against disputing 
the validity of the will, or instituting adliiinistra- 
tion proceedings without reasonable cause, are also 
valid In certain cases the comhtions imposed are 
bad, and a legatee may take the legacy in the face 
of the condition 

MTiere, aftei the payment of debts, there is a 
deficiency of assets to pay all the legacies, legacies 
abate in proportion unless a preference is given to 
any particular legacy, for a testator is presumed to 
mean that the legacies should be jiaid cqually'i 
unless he expresses a contrary intention Wlitrc, 
however, there are specific as well as gcncr.T.1 leg.acies, 
priority’ is given to a specific over a general legacy 
and the specific is not liable to abate until the 
general is exhausted Specific legacies, of course. 
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Rfc JjabJe to abate m proportion as bet veen 
theni'iches 

Another Important dinsion of ledtucs is Into 
\ested and contingent To which class a legiej 
belongs depends upon the language of the »II1 lor 
if the testator has clearlj Mown that it is his 
Intention that the leeatce should have the legacy 
in anj case though tJic time of eni^ojment is post 
pontd and the legatee dies before that time am\es 
the legacy is vested in the legatee at the testators 
death and becomes payable to the administrators 
of the legatee but If the gift is purelj contingent 
upon the legatee attaining a certain age or upon 
the happenmg of a certain event then the legacy 
is a contingent one and unless the condition is 
fulfilled the legacy will not go to the administrators 
of the legatee but mil wholly fail 

For example wheec a legacy is given to a person 
to be paid or payable at a certain age t g twenty 
one and the legatee dies before attaining tJiat age 
the interest is vested in the legatee immediately on 
the testators death and pas cs on the legatees 
death to his jversonal representative time being 
annexed to the paj'ment and not to the legacy itself 
but when, a legacy is given to a person at eg 
twenty-one or when or if he shall attain twenty 
one and the legatee dies before that age the legacy 
lapses for the n^ht of the legatee is made to depend 
upon tus being abve at twenty-one As a general 
rule the giving of interest howe er small on a 
legacy or a direction for the legatee s maintenance 
nnbl he attains the age mentioned is sufficient to 
vest the legacy II the payment is postponed merely 
for the con enienee or benefit of the testators 
estate the legacy is vested If the words of the 
testator Wye anv reasonable doubt as to their 
meaning the court leans strongU towards holding 
tiie legacy vested rather than contingent 
A legacy mavfail in consequence of (I) uncertainty 
or vagueness of the sum bequeathed or of the per 
son or object intended eg a legacy of a hand 
some sum to a charity so vaguely deKribcd as to 
be unascertainable would be bod on both grounds 
D the insolvency of the testator a estate or (J) 
the death of the legatee in the testators lifetime 
in which case the lega y is said to lan^c A testator 
may provide for a lapse and give by tus will the 
Icgacv to the legatee a representative in case of his 
death but a twquest wdl lapse even though the 
bequest is made to the legatee his exrcutcvs 
administrators and assigns A lapsed legacy svill 
fall into the residue of the estate and the pri^rtv 
Comprised in it will become the property of the 
residuary legatee If it is the residuary legatee who 
predeceases the testator the lapse of ms share 
creates an intestacy as to that amount There is »n 
esieption to the rule as to lapse when the legatee 
is a child or other issue of the testator It w 
provided by the Wills Act 1637 Sect 33 that In 
such a case the children or issue of the legatee if 
there are any shall not suffer bv tho death of the 
legatee dunng the UfetJme of the testator but that 
unless there is a contrary intention exprpwed in the 
will the intended lega y shall tahe effect as if the 
death of the mtended legatee had ha; pened immedi 
atelv alter the death of the testator Tl e effect of 
this is not that the liiue takes the legacy or in 
ca.e ol real property the devise but that it passes 
so to speak by the will or under tlie intestacy of 
the onginal legatee or devisee a.s the ca«e mav be 
For the purposes of the above Section 33 a 
posthumous child of a testator s child conceived 


but not boro at the time of the testator s death is 
living at the time of Che death of the testator If 
there is a legacy to joint tenants {a v ) there is no 
lapse if one thei in the hfetiroe of the testator but 
the survivor takes the other » share but the case 
i» difltrent with tenants in ommon (; r ) If the 
gilt IS to a doss eg to the children of t B there is 
no lapse if one who would be a member li the class 
dies 111 the testator s lif time because such a class 
IS as ertaioed at the testator a death. It may be 
mentioned that where a bequest is made to a man 
as trustee for another person the Itcacy will not 
lapse by the death of the trustee in the testator s 
liKtune 

Formerlv the residue of a testator S personal 
e«tate if there was no residuary legatee bclont,ed 
after payment of debts and Jegacirs to the evecutor 
for tus own benefit unless a contcarv intention could 
be gathered from the will but bv an Act of 1630 
the executor is to be deemed a trust e for the per 
sons who would be entitled to the estate under the 
Statute of Distnbutions in respect of any re idue 
not expressly diqwsed of uales.s it appears from the 
testamencarv document that the person appointed 
executorwasintended to take the residue bcnel! lallv 

At common law unless and until the exxutor 
had asscnied to a Jegaev there was no right of 
action against an executor to recover it jf the 
executor withheld pavment a legatee had recourse 
to a ouft of equitv and proceedjm,s are still taken 
m the Chancery Division tthere the value of the 
testator s estate does not exceed ^oOO proceedings 
may be taken in the proper couDty court Legacies 
generally become due at the testators death but 
are not payable for a year for an executor is 
entitled to a tear for collecting the avets and 
paying the debts nor can a testator by direning 
immediate payment corspeJ his executors to pay 
a legav-v sooner Executors however mav pav 
legacies sooner if they have money m hand and 
the estate is plamlv sol ent and in some cases 
would be acting improperly m refu mb to do so 
The executor t assent wmefi need not be in writing 
or even by ex|»css words but may be mferred from 
conduct eg paying interest or making payments 
on account takes effect as an admission that there 
ore assets of the testator sufficient for the payment 
of that particular legacy and therefore be makes 
himself responxible for the payment in the cave of 
the assets proving deficient unless he can show 
that the assent was given bv mistake or that the 
assets were sufficient when he assented or that the 
sub equent loss is not his fault \n assent tn a 
legacy to a tenant for life oj eratev a an as ent to 
the (ega y in remainder as will Legi les need not 
necrssonly bv paid in cash but an executor may 
transfer any part of the estate to a beneficiary who 
IS not subject to disabilUv and entitled to payment 
at the proper market pn e Sometimes a legatee 
prefers to renounce a legaev eg where it is 
bordened with onerous conditions or he wishe to 
benefit the te«idoarv legatee in which case it is 
bitter that he should iis laim bv deed As to 
interest speviAc legacies are payable and interest 
thereoo runs from the death of the testator from 
V bich dale all occreti ns su h as dividends aud 
bonuses are earned vith the legacy General 
lega les on the contrary unless otherwis pro ided 
hr the tesutor are not payable until the expiration 
of a year from bis death. Legacies p.ivable upon 
the happening of a future event eg the death of 
a tenant for hte carry interest from the event 
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and Canada Rcdonda exports considerable quan- 
tities o£ phosphate of lime 

St John (9,000) is the chief town 
Dominica, 26 miles long and 12 broad, was origin- 
ally French, and the French language is still used 
Iho highest mountain in the island is just over a 
mile high, while the Grand SoufneSre is an active 
volcano Cocoa, coffee, and lime juice arc 
exported 

Roseau or Charlotte Town is the chief town 
Montsenat is \ cry hcalthj and contains some fine 
forests Sugar and lime jiiiee arc exported 
Plymouth (1,500) is the cluef town 
St Kitts jirodutts sugar, molasses, rum, and 
arrowroot 

Basseterne is the chief towm 
JIails are despaUhed once a fortnight, and the 
time of transit is about fourteen d.i\s 
For map, sec West Indies 
LEGACY. — A legacy is a gift by will of personalty, 
while a devise is a gift by will of realty As a legacy 
arises from the bounty of the testator, who must be 
just before he is generous, it is postponed to tlic 
claims of creditors Legacies may be (I) general, 
(2) specific, (3) demonstrative, (4) substitutional or 
cumulative A legacy is general when it docs not 
amount to a bequest of any particular thing or 
monej as distinguished from other things of the 
same nature, t e , when the thing given is not 
specifically identified ^^^len a general legacy is of 
money payable out of the general estate, it is called 
a pecuniary legacy A legacy is specific when the 
thing given is specifically identified, t e , when it is 
a bequest of a particular tlung or sum of money, as 
distinguished fiom other things of the same nature 
A legacy is demonstrative when it is in its nature a 
general legacy, but there is a particular fund 
pointed out to satisfy' it If the particular fund lias 
teased to exist at the death of the testator, a 
demonstrative legacy becomes a general legacy A 
cumulative or substitutional legacy anses when a 

1 ^'’® “ e • d "»'l and a 

codicil, has bequeathed more than one legacy to the 
same pei son, and a question arises w'hether he 
intended the second legacy to bo substitutional or 
ciimulaUve, i e in place of the first, or in addition 
to It two instances arc given If legacies arc not 
of a specific thing, but of an amount, fg a ^u^ol 
money, and arc bequeathed by the same instrument 
and are of equal amount, the second legacy is sub- 
stitutionary , but if in the above case they are of 
unequal amounts, the second legacy is cumulative 
A^in, if such legacies as above are bequeathed by 
different instruments, whether they are equal or 
?[dond legacy is cumulative When a 
le^cy IS of the remainder of the personal estate 
after payments of the testator’s debts and salisfac- 
tion of the other legacies, it is called a residuary 
legacy It may be noted that all devises arc specific 
even a dewse of tlie residue of the testator’s land’ 
after giving, eg," Blackacre ’’ to A As e™ 
the different kinds of legacy, the following are 
My diamond ring to A,’’ a specific legacy " /son 
to B, a general pecuniary' legacy , “ /2 oo'o out of 

stock to C, a demonstrative legacy, "all the 
residue of my personal estate to F^ a general 
residuary legacy A sum of money, however if 
Is sufficiently Identified, may be a specific legacy 
ej. 1 give to P tlie ,£100 which P owes to mc^! 
IS a specific legacy 

The distinctioh between different classes of 
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legacies is of gicat inipoi lance In the adniim- 
stration of assets the order of the ajiphcatfon of a 
legacy depends iijion whether it is considered to be 
general or specific ; so that upon the conslrutlion 
put upon it m this respcc the question as to 
whether the legatee shall enjoy it or not-may 
wholly rest In tJiis respect the position of a specific 
legatee is more advantageous tlian that of a person 
wliose legacy is general ; but in another respect the 
lontrary is the Case Thus, if after a testator has 
given a specific legacy the thing specifically given 
ceases to exist, or ceases to belong to the testator, 
the legacy is held to bo adeemed The legatee loses 
the entire benefit of it, and cannot claim compensa- 
tion out of the general estate - A specific legacy', 
however, has the adv.intagc of not being liable to 
abatement A general legacy, on the other hand, 
is not liable to ademnbon It is payable out of any' 
and every' part of tlie assets not required for the 
pay'ment of debts, and not specifically disposed of , - 
and all general legacies, in the ca^e of an iiisufficicncy 
of assets, arc pay'ablc Jan passu, unless the testator 
has given to some a priority over others If the 
particular fund has ceased to exist at the death of 
the testator, a demonstiative Icgacv becomes a 
general legacy', and is not adeemed 

A testator somebmes bequeaths money ' to a 
person to whom he owes money' at the date of 
making lus will, and prtmd facte the courts hold in 
such a case that the intention was to pay' the debt 
with the legacy The courts, however, arc very 
ready to discover circumstances to avoid the 
application of this jirmcijilc, and so anytlung which 
renders the legacy less aclianlageous to tlie legatee 
than payment of the debt is used to infer that the 
testator meant the legacy ns an act of bounty- 
Instances of the above aic: A legacy’ of a lesser 
amount than the debt, or of residue,’ or a legacy 
given conditionally’ or conbngenth’, or where, even 
when the amounts arc the same, the legacies are to 
be paid at Some future date A legacy of a lesser 
amount than the debt is payable in full, and does 
not wipe out part of the debt Where a legatee is 
indebted himself to the testator's estate, ho can 
receive nothing from the testator's bounty' until he 
has brought into account the amount due in respect 
of the debt, but this principle does not apply' where 
the debt is owed by' a partnership of which the 
legatee is a member > ' 

Legacies may’ be condibonah Conditions are 
either precedent or subsequent, t c , the legatee has 
to perform the condibon either before he gets, the > 
legacy or after Conditions partly in restraint of 
marriage, e g , forbidding marriage without consent, 
or under- a leason.ible age, or W’lth a person ol ^ 
inferior social position, or of a particular religious 
persuasion, are valid Conditions against dispubng 
the validity of the will, oi instituting administra- 
bon proceedings without reasonable cause, are also 
valid In certain cases the conditions imposed are 
bad, and a legatee may' take the legacy' in the face 
of the condition 

^Vhcre, after the payment of debts, there is_ a 
deficiency of assets to pay alt the legacies, legacies 
abate in jiroportion unless a preference is given to , 
any particular legacy, for a testator is presumed to 
mean that the legacies should be jiaid equally', 
unless ho expresses a contiary intention Where, 
how’cver, there aie specific as w'Cll as general Icgaucs, 
priority is given to a specific over a general iogaev 
and the specific is not liable to abate until ti 
general is exlialisted Specific legacies, of course. 
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of a horse) tt is calculated on those payments 
Where legaaes are given subject to a contingency 
dutj 18 payable but if the gift is defeated the duty 
may in some eases be recovered A legacy dis 
claimed or lapsed carries no duty The duty is 
calculated on the value at the date of payment so 
that any additions since the death are subject to 
the duty 

The duty falls upon the legatee and not upon the 
estate of the deceased unless in the case of a will 
the testator has otherwise expressly directed and 
even then if the residue is deficient the leMtee 
must pay It is a general rule however for a 
testator vkhen bequeathing a legacy of small value 
to direct that it shall be paid free of Icgacyr duly 
The executor however is primarily hable to the 
authonties for the collection of legacy duties but 
the ulbraate burden falls on the legatee unless 
exonerated by the will and » failure to pay renders 
the defaulter liable to heavy penalties As to specific 
cgacies an executor baa the right to recover against 
the specific legatee any duty paid on his account 
(See Estate Doty Executor Leoacy Succession 
Duty) 

LFOVL DVl; —The whole of a day conunuing 
op to the hour of rmdnight When a person has 
entered into a contract to carry out a certain thrng 
by or on a certain ^y there is no default until the 
whole of the day has passed Thus if rent is clue 
and payable upon a quarter day it Is not in arrear 
until the following day and therefore until the 
following day is reached there is no right of distress 
ftn) 

LeO\L rSTATE — a person is said to have a 
legal estate in land when his own personal title to 
It IS complete Thus if A is the tenant in fee simple 
{qv) of land he has the legal estate and can 
dispose of it practically as he chooses Dut if 
on the contrary A enjoys all the cents and profits 
arising out of an estate but the estate is vested 
n B as trustee (B s duty bemg tnltr alia to hand 
over the rents and profits to A) B has tbe legal 
estate whilst A has only tbe equitable estate ((fsr ) 

LEGAL SfORTG IGE.— tVhere a person who has 
a legal estate conveys the same by deed to a mort 
gagee subject to the right of the mortgagor to 
have the property re-conveyed upon repayment of 
tbe loan and interest the mortgagee has the legal 
estate {qv) and the transaction is known as a 
legal mortgage li the deeds relating to tbe pro 
perty are simply handed over to the mortgagee 
vnth or without a memorandum of charge it is 
an equitable mortgage {qti ) which is creat^ (See 
Mortgage ) 

Lfr\L ()UA\^— A wharf or quay which is 
hcensed by the Customs authonties for the landing 
and storage of bonded goods (sol 

LFO\L TENBER^This means such money as 
a creditor is obtited to accept in satisfaction of a 
delt owing to him and the refusal of vihicb will 
place him in a wrongful powtion if an action at 
law arives and the debtor pays the amount into 
court with a pica of tender \ legal tender requires 
that the exact amount of the debt shall be cOered 
by the debtor t » the crHitor and no change can 
be demanded 

By the Coinage Act of 1870 the following are 
declared to be legal ten Icnnthc Unite 1 hingdom — 

(1) Gold coins up to anv amount 

(2) Silver coins up to £2 

(3) Iirontc coins up to Is 

la England and ^\al-s (but not in Ireland 


or Scotland] Bank of Englana notes payable to 
bearer on demand are a legal tender for any sum 
above £5 so long as the bank continues to pav 
Its notes in legal com except at and bv the bank 
Itself or Its branches The bank in London is 
bound on presentation to pay the holder of any 
of its notes in money its branches are bound 
to pay in money only such notes as are made 
specially payable at the branch where the note 
IS prescnl^ for pav ment 

Notes are not a legal tender in the Isle of Man 
and tbe Channel Islands 

It will be noticed that a £5 note i not a legal 
tender for a deM of £S though it is quite good as 
such if used In pavrnent of a debt exceeding that 
amount Thus a debt of £a Os Id can be legally 
discharged bv a £5 note and a penny though tbe 
note IS of no legal value as a tend r if the debt is 
exactly £S 

There is no legal tender if thq, gold siUer or 
bronze coins ofiered in jiay-ment are defaced bv 
being stamped vnth any name or names thereon 
whether such coins are or are not therebv 
diminished or lightened 

The gold coinage made at the mints of Sydney 
Melbourne and Tertb {^Vestem Australia) was 
declared legal tender m the United Kingdom by 
Royal rroclamations in the years 18S6 1869 and 
1897 resp cuvelv 

Pre \ ictonan sovereigns and half sovert) ws are 
not now le«ml tender Ihey were called in by the 
Coinage Act of 1869 

A tender of country bank notes if not objected 
to bv the person to whom they ore olTered will act 
as • legal tender 

In the case of country bank notes which are 
accepted m payment at tbe time when a sale is 
made tbe person who takes such notes takes them 
at lus own nsk and if he should find that the 
bank which issued the notes has failed he must 
suffer tbe loss himself Unless he can prove that 
tbe person fiom whom tbe notes were received 
knew at the time of the sale that the bank had 
failed tbe bolder of the notes will not in an 
ordinary case have any remedy against that person 
But the position Isdiflcrent when notes are received 
in settlement of a debt as the d bt will not be 
considered to have been paid if the pierson who 
takes the notes finds t^t tbe bank has failed and 
he IS unable to obtain payment of them Ife roust 
however present the notes at the bank -ithin a 
reasonable time and give due notice of their dis 
honour to the person from whom he received fi m 
otherwise that person will be discharged from 
liability And the case is tbe same where change 
has been given for a bank note for the purpose of 
obhgiDg a person 

Scotch notes ace not legal tender in S otiand 
neither are Irish note^ legal tender in Ireland 
except Bank of Ireland notes when usel in pav 
ment of the Revenae of Ireland (I ind 2 Geo 1' 
c 72) (Sec CoivAGE ) 

NVhen a InnkCT cashes a cheque he does so in 
such notes or coins as mav Iv dcsir i by the 
customer and it is not often that he bas to con 
aider In what form a payment houhl be ma le in 
order to constitute a legal tender Ex ept in tbe 
case of the Tank of England a cheque for may 
be cashed ut order to bo a legal truder as follows 
It may all be in bank notes or in g M {soverngM 
cer hall sovereigns) or 40 shillings may be in silver 
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Legacies, however, cany jnteicst from the testator’s 
death in certain eases, e g , d the legacy is m jjlace 
of a debt, or is charged on land simply without any 
trust for sale; or is given to a child of the testator, 
■or to a person with regard to whom the testator has 
placed himself ni loco patenixs, unless the testator has 
made other provision for the child's maintenance 
An infant child entitled under the wall of its parent 
to a legacy contingently on its attaining twenty-one 
IS entitled to maintenance during its minority out 
of the income of the legacy Demonstrative legacies 
resemble general legacies both as to time of p.iy’inent 
and interest The late of interest is generally 4 per 
cent Where legacies are payable to infants, the 
money should be paid into court, and not to the 
infant’s guardian, unless theie is a special direction 
to that effect in the wall (See ExncuxoR, Lcgacy 
Duty ) 

LEGACY DUTY. — This is a tax paid to the 
Government upon all bequests of personal chattels 
or movable property, situate whether at home or 
abroad, made by a testator who is domiciled in the 
United Kingdom at the time of his decease The 
duty IS also payable upon donatioxics mortis causd, 
upon conditional gifts ordinal ily, upon profits 
derived from the powers of management of the 
deceased’s estate, when expressly conferred by the 
will, and upon releases from debts duo to the 
testator The duty when it was first levied was 
nothing more than a stamp duty given upon the 
receipt of the legacy, but in 1796 the duty was 
imposed on the property itself When a legacy is 
paid, whether it is payable out of the testator's own 
personal estate or out of personal estate over which 
ho possessed a power of appointment, the legatee 
must give a receipt which is charged with legacy 
duty according to the amount of the legacy Resi- 
duary bequests are liable to the dulj hue other 
legacies Leasehold property, though personal pro- 
perty, IS, however, exempt from legacy duty, and is 
charged instead with a succession duty, calculated 
on the same principles as duty charged on realty or 
the proceeds thereof A legacy to a person who dies 
before the testator, if given in such a way as not to 
lapse but to pass to his representatives, is subiect 
to the duty The duty is payable equally on the 
devolution of property in case of intestacy For- 
merly legacy duty was divided into five distinct 
classes, according to the degree of relationship, but 
now the rates of the duty which is payable on the 
principal value of the property received, subject to 
c^mn exceptions, set out in the Finance Act 
1910, arc, generally speaking, as follows— 


Husband or wife, or children of the deceased 
or their descendants, or the father, or mother’ 
or other lineal ancestor of the deceased 
Brothers and sisters of the deceased, or their 
descendants, or the husbands and’wives of 
such persons 

Any person in any other degree of collateral 
' consanguinity, or a stranger in blood 
Until the passing of the Finance Act, 1910 husbar 
and wives taking from each other were exempt I 
nov/ they pay 1 per cent . subject to exceptions 
show n below , which apply equally to lineal ancesti 
or descendants 

By Section 58 of the Finance Act 1910 si 
sect (2) . the duty shall be levied ’and paid 

cases where the person taking the legacy or si 
cession is the husband or wife of the dcceasi 


intestate, or predecessor, as in the cases vvheie the 
person taking the legacy or succession is a lineal 
ancestor or descendant of the testator, intestate, or 
predecessor . provided that the duty shall not be 
levied (a) where the principal value of the property ' 
passing on the death of the deceased in respect of 
which estate duty’ is payable . does not exceed 
/15,000, whatever may be the value of the legacy , 
or succession , or (5) where the amount or value of 
the legacy or succession denved by the same person 
from the testator, intestate, or predecessor docs not ^ 
exceed l\ ,000, whatever may be the principal value 
of such property , or (c) where the person taking 
the legacy' or succession is the widow or a child 
under the age of twenty-one of the testator, intestate, 
or predecessor, and the amount or value of the 
legacy together with any other legacies or succes- 
sions derived by’ the same person from the testator. > 
intestate, or predecessor, docs not exceed £2,000, 
whatever may be the piincipal value of such 
property 

In addition to tlie exemptions in favour of the 
class paying 1 per cent,, there are also the following 
exemptions— 

(a) On legacies for the benefit of the Royal 
Family' ^ 

(5) On specific, but not pecuniary, legacies under 
the value of £20 . , 

(c) When the total value of the personalty' does 
not exceed £100 

(d) Where the estate chargeable with estate duty 
on the death of the deceased, excluding property 
settled otherwise than by will, does not exceed 
£1,000 (net value), the duty is covered by the pay- 
ment of estate duty or the fixed payments in heu 
of estate duty’ This exemption applies also to 
succession and settlement estate duty 

(e) Plate, furniture, etc , not yielding income 
given to different persons in succession, until they 
come to a person having an absolute interest in 
them 

(/) Sums paid over without grant of probate or 
administration, e.g , not exceeding £100 under the 
Savings Bank Act 

(g) In case of soldiers or sailors lulled on active 
service 

(/i) On books, prints, and specific articles given to , 
a public body for preservation, and not for sale 

Annuities and limited interests are reckoned as 
legacies. When the property is settled by way of - 
succession, the duty is payable immediately if it 
payable throughout at the same rate , but if that 
IS not the case, every beneficiary must pay according 
to the amount of his interest 

The pnncipal Acts relating to the duty are the < 
Legacy Duty Act, 1796 , the Stamp Act, 1815 , the 
Customs and Inland Revenue Act, 1881 , and the 
Finance Act, 1910 'Tlie duties are collected by the 
Inland Revenue Department, which examines the 
records of the Probate Division and inspects the 
original wills deposited in the various probate 
registries In the case of specific legacies, the 
executors value the articles bequeathed, though the 
Commissioners of Inland Revenue have the right to 
have tliem valued on their own behalf Where an’ 
annuity is bequeathed, the executors may caloul^e 
its value by the succession duty tables and pay by 
four yearly payments, but if the annuitant diM ‘ 
before the four years are out, the duty is 
only on the instalments already accrued ’ 

the value of the legacy can only’ be arrived at by' tnc 
payments made (e g , a legacy for the maintenance 
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o( a horse} It is calculated on those pa>ineota 
Where !*gaaes are given subject to a contingency 
duty IS piarablc but li the gilt is defeated the duty 
may In some cases be recovered A. legacv dis 
churned or lapsed carries no dutv The duty J» 
caWlated on the value at the date ot payment so 
that any additions since the death are subject to 
the duU 

The dut\ falls upon the legatee and not U|x)o the 
estate oi the deceased unless In the ca.e of a -nill 
the testator has otherwise crpresslj directed and 
even then li the residue Is dcfiaent the legatee 
must pay It is a general rule however for a 
testator when bednenthing a legaev of smalt value 
to direct that St shall be paid free of legacy duty 
The executor however is pnmanly liable to the 
authorities for the collection of legacy dubes but 
the ultimate burden falls on the legatee unless 
esonerated bs the wiU and a failure to pay renders 
the defaulter I able to heavy penalties As to speem 
egacies an executot has the nght to recov cr a>^nst 
the specific legatee an) duty paii on lus account 
(See LatasE Duty Executor Ltesev Succtssiow 
DlTV) 

LEQM, —The whole of a dxv ccnvmuing 
up to the hoot of nudnii,ht When a jersoij has 
entered into a contract to carrv out a certain thing 
by n* on a certain day there is no default until the 
whole ol the day has ;a&>cd Thus il rent is due 
and t ayabte upon a quarter dxv tt Is not m arrear 


foil swing day is Ti 


. . 0 nght oi diitre<s 

wLg\L FSTlTEv^A person is said to have a 
legal ettate in lani when his own personal title to 
it is complete Thus if \ is the tenant in le« simple 
r^o) of land he has the legal estate and can 
dispme oi it pnclicaily as hr chooses Dut tf 
on th* contrary A enjoys all the rents and profits 
arising out oi an estate but the estate Is vested 
n If as triisteo (U s duty Vug tiler ehe to hand 
over the rents and profits to A) 11 has the legal 
estate whilst A has only the roaital e estate fya ) 
Lrt AL SIQRTC Where a yversen who has 
a legal estate convey** the name bv deed to a mort 
gagw subject to the right oi the mtstgagor to 
luivB the property re-conveycil uyxm repayment of 
the loan an I intersvt the moitgagec has the legal 
tstnt and (lie transaction It Inowr as a 

Icsal nwtgsfe li tlie deeds relating in tie pen- 
peril are slmflj handnl over to the inoeigai,ee 
wrth iir without a nmorandain cl charg it rs 
an equiUUe m<-rtg4Re r ) which is <Trat*d (See 
^ nRti.ve* l 

tH VI wharf or quay wJrJ h js 

lir Twilbytu Custnia-i authorities lor the land rg 
an J slorape I’f b» ndnl roods {at ) 

Hi VL TEMlVFll.— This means surb ns /ney as 
a tie liter It cMige*! to aerrpt In utiiiscU si cf a 
deld twveg to him an 1 live refusal of wh» b w IJ 
rare him ir a wTt>oi,ful j'O-.tion tf as a tm at 
' 'M’d tlie A Hoe pays th amount into 
rport with aplea cl treder A} Rsl tejidcr recuires 
1 **•■* 'am ^loi ft lb d It shsll be ctfrrrd 

I y the del txsr t-» the rrr^l tor 4 jf ni thanKC can 
tje «* 

Ifv the t pe \it ef IS*X lh< fcl urine air 
ivied tube legal tend r In Del ei ed h i-g» n— 
ill f»^dffiiisuj to arr aesrat-nt 
' ‘•'mat, »wpti/'» 

<ti IViwre I wrs B, tv J» 

Sn fcaW 1 and WiVs tbrst nn pj 1 t’aod 


or Scotland) Sank of Englann notes payable to 
bearer on demand art a legal tender f r any sum 
above £5 so long as the bank contm im to j x\ 
its ootes ta legal cotti except at xnd b\ tl e I ank 
Itself or Its branches The lank m London is 
bound on presentation to pas the holder ( anv 
of its notes in money its tranches arc Iv und 
to psv in intmev oniv su h notes a are inai e 
specially pvvable at the 1 ranch where the nc e 
W presented for pavmcrt 

Votes arc not a legal tender in the 1 le of Man 
and the Channel ] lands 

It wtl) be noticed that a 10 nvtc 1 not a Ic'^al 
tender for a debt of £5 though it is juite |v x 1 as 
aucb if used in piyment of a debt es<ee<hni. that 
amount Thus a iebt of Os Id can I 1 •gaily 
diSsharge fly a note and a {xnny though the 
n ie Is of no kgal value as a tender if tl c 1 bt iv 
exaetlv £5 

There is no trgal tender if tfe gtll sil er vr 
bronre coins offered in j ayment arc (lefaced bv 
being stamped wvih anv name or names thereon 
wh Iher such crin* vre nr are not theiebv 
diOTinishcd cr lightened 

The gold eranvgt made at tl e mints of Sv Iney 
Melbourne and Tmlv CiNrsttm hustraliD was 
defined legal tender in the 1 nited Klnguom bv 
Ttoyal tYociamati ms in the years i“tj' arJ 
|S9? rcspmivei) 

iVe \ ictoiran sover ii.os an I balldoverciers are 
not now legal tender Thev were eiO wl in bv the 
Coinage Art ol |H6b 

\ tender of country bank notn i' not cbjestnl 
to by the person to w^m tbev aie otierrri wvll act 
as a legal tender 

In the ease of countrv tank notes win h are 
accepted in payment at the time wim a sale is 
made Ibe person who takes such n te tak s them 
at his ovm mk and if he should find that the 
bonk which issued the notes bu fstled be must 
sofler the leas blnuclf I nlrss he ran prose that 
the person from whom the notes we e fcreiverl 
knew at the time of the S4<c that tie bank hA<t 
fvJled the boid-r of Ibe notes wiU rot in an 
«d nary tax I ave any t nxedv aeamvt that petjon 
Hut the position Isdiflrreeit whew netrs are reveie d 
TO seSlkmtrit ft a. dell ax vht d W wa»l net l-e 
conulered to have Veen piifi »1 \bo j-ei on wlm 
takes the twites fim s that the bank hv Iv 'ed ani 
Ire unal to obtvn f ayrirnt of 0»nn Jl mn t 
bowtvrr prexenl the rwArs av the lank within a 
rrsional fe time and givx due rot cr of thirds- 
bonouT loti e jT-sen Uho wheen h rcrnvtli’n 
otherwise tbit prrsr^ wi be rjs.fuii(ml fj m 
baVsbtv At \ tie lave is tVr same whisr hai ew 
has been givxft for a IwuiV fi* te f x the I'urposr i { 
(4i> lr< a peT>.-e 

'wfitrh poles are not kf*l ten 'e- la VoeUnd 
prtthrr are lull c lex lerD ' 0*17 ts ItejU'd 
exre^ lUnk «f trrtar I rcti-r wjce u "I 
in rit el ill? Ktxrpcr cf IreUeV it • '•ft $' 
c ■“! pte CorHArr ) 

A a tvsnter ravhex a rS^rne he > ex fx 
STwb ooSex w e css a Bivtr-i'-iieifvfli* 
ett»lenrr a I t i *-e< Utr D~*i be la* i fio 
sw r te w at f em a parw'i-t st y*- Ir ms te »a 
tr^Ver to * W 1 tercler I x ci' lx Ue 

tike l>4aV ef Ixe ar-f a thov vr < w /M rsa 
IwcasVifvl |ikir-rf(t^atilDtw.< 

1 SR^s oH be in l-jel t * lit rdf f’-'w r 
€t fca.iex-s»re,rs t« 'Sn s' ; r- -» p- v l*r Ip 
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RrCEfPT 

THE CO^tPAW LUirTED 

Pecetpl lor aJlolmeni money pJid on i 

Preference Shares ma^tn s d per share I j 

patd up I__ I 

Recetved of the sum 

pounds sSiUsngs 

pence beitt the amouni due 

on allotment of Preferenee Shaw ol 

/I each tn the aboie Company 

for the Bank Ltd 


I 


Caslittr 


HeJo V the receipt and divided by i perforation 
appears the following — 

To Mnsrs dr Co 

Bankers of 

Pleasereettie jorlhe iww a/ i 

tn payment of allotment money d it hereunder 
Signed 

The latter portion is filled in and signed bv the 
shareholder whilst the banker tears off tlvs slip as 
a vouchor to behandt^ to the Company the allot 
ment letter with the receipt portion at the foot of 
It intact bo completes and returns to the share* 
holder 

The reference ouciber appearuig on the letter the 
re eipt and moodier vnU. bo In tnplieate for the 
purposes of identification 
At the bottom of the form below the bank 
t outlier portoa it u custosiirv to state that the 
entire document should be forwarded to the com 
pany s bankers inta t accompaaied by the remit 
tance and that the letter and receipt after roach 
ing the shareholder should be retained by hjta to 
b exchanged in duo course nth the receipts for 
other ms alments for the above certificate when 
read 

Some variation m the wording of the soennd 
paragraph of the letter is necessary occasionally in 
no fess than three instances but this departure 
from the form as described is only necessary where 
largo applications have been received and the allot 
ments made only snjount to a fraction of the shares 
applied for The most common fo m is the one 
gi'en where a sum is demanded to compteto the 
amount due on allotment this would apply to 
those cases where either the fuU shares applied for 
Mve been allotted or Where only a partial allotment 
been seenret] but tho deposit money is never 
thriess Insuffinent to cover the instalments of 
application and allotment combined The *<^:ond 
cause for \ arjiog the form is to meet th«e Instances 
wten the allotment is so small as to Icoie an 
amount over oat of the deposit m^n v In su h 
ca^es the allotment letter combuies within itself 
something of the nature of a Letter of R^wot 
1 hiht the form at the foot will be a warrant to the 
bankers to paj tho holder Uio snni due to the 
shareholder for the ex ess of d posit over appftca 
tion and allotment instalments a similar warrant 


as used (a tha case of a Letter of Tegret (^ti\ 
will sufiice The third instance is where the allot 
meat made exactly balance th» amount paid on 
deposit or if onl> sufficient shares have be^o 
allotted such as will ;ust absorb the amount paid 
on ai^cation Briefly put the three classes of 
allotment letter may be stated thus (a) \Vh n 
afaalanceisduetotbeconipany (fi) wherj a balance 
IS due to the ^areliolder )r) when the depoat 
mon^ 18 equal to the amount due at the stage oi 
allotinent 

Lellerof AUafmenttoTeailars efe. This is a form 
of allotment letter which essentially diSers in form 
from that employed in the ordinary course of allot 
meot where shares are applied for in the ordinary 
manner te in response to an offer contained in a 
prospectus Allotments of shares made to a vendor 
are contracted for as a part of the consideration 
or purchase piice of the business or for services 
rendered la connection with the promotion In any 
case allotments of sharos so made mu t be sup- 
port'd by contracts showing that valuablo con 
sidcratirn passes The form of su h a letter mast 
embrace tho following nomts— 

(I) Ifention the resolution passed by the Board 
dealing witb the allotment 
(.) State that the shares are fully paid up or to 
what extent th»v are paid up and if calls will 
become due upon the shares an mbmatioo sboull 
be made that the allottee becomes liable for such 
calls m the same manner as other holders oi th» 
same class of share or sluree 

(3) The distinctive number of shares are to be 
stated 

(4) The date of filing the contract at Somers t 
House covenng the issui* of the shares 

(o) Otving a date when the letter may bo 
exchanged kw a share certuicatc 
($) Asbng for an admowtedgment signifying 
acceptance of the shares 
Stamp Bntict All letters of Ulotment are Itab e 
to stamp duty (See Ailotusvt os Shvrcs ) 
UTTCP OF \TTORNti —{See Bow*R or 
ATTOsvev) 

LETTFI OP Cn \R(JP —Where bearer securities 
are taken by a banker as cover for an advance made 
bv turn to a custom r it la usual for a letter of 
charge or memorandum of deposit to be given to 
show the purpose for wlu b the securities havi* 
been deposited Certificates arc som time lodged 
aion^ with a simple letter or i memoranlnm of 
deposit but sueb a document docs not give the 
bankcragoods cunt) (See Trvxsfcr op Shares ; 

A I tier of charge for bearer sccunties or cerlifi 
cates IS subject to a stamp dotv of fid irrespectiv 
of th amount The stamp may bo either adhesive 
or impressed (See Memobavdlm of Dffosit) 
LETFER Ot CREDIT —This Is a document or 
order given bv a banker or other person in one 
place aufhorisiqg some other banker or person to 
wbou It IS addressed in another place to pav to 
a speulied person a certain sum of money and to 
charge the amount W the griotor of the letter of 
credit. Id the case of hunkers it ma\ take the 
form of aoUerisiog the bankj to whom It is 
addressed to fa nour all dralts drawn according to 
the terms of the credit and tor hich the tsiu ng 
banker will bold himself responsible The letter 
of cred t should be very p.vticuUr in its iotm and 
sboold state accurately the time dunng whi h it 
is to twirtain in force 

The above Is genemllv known as an open of 
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“clean” letter of credit There is also what 
kno\vn as a documentary letter of credit, 
authonscs the drawing of bills upon the grantor, 
and undertakes to honour them if certain documents 
of title to goods named ^are sent to the grantor 
Where a banker is authonsed to pay money 
under a letter of credit, especially when it is a 
question of drawing cheques, the paying banker 
should be supplied wnth a specimen of the 
signature of the person who is entitled to draw 
the money as a precaution against forgeiy It is 
unnecessary to lay stress upon the importance of 
seeing that all the terms of the letter of credit arc 
strictly observed 

\\Tiere a letter of credit is shown to a merchant 
abroad who is selling goods to the holder of the 
letter. It has the effect of satisfying the merchant 
that the bill will be dulj accepted by the banker 
issuing the letter The essence of a letter of credit 
IS, “ that the person taking bills on the faitli of 
it' IS to have the absolute benefit of the under- 
taking in the letter, and to have it in order to 
obtain the acceptance of the bills winch arc negoti- 
able instruments payable according to their tenor, 
and without reference to any collateral or cross 
claims ” 

A letter of credit is not a negotiable instrument, 
as it IS generally too vague in its character, and, 
therefore, payment can only be legally demanded 
by the person who is named in it 

For the purpose of stamp duty, a letter of credit 
IS treated as a bill of exchange, but a letter of 
credit granted in the United Kingdom, authorising 
drafts to be drawm out of the United Kingdom 
payable in the United Kingdom is exempt from 
duty (See Circular Letter of Credit, 
Circular Notes) 

LETTER OF HITOTHECATION.— This is a 
document signed by a debtor giving a banker or 
other creditor a charge upon goods which belong 
to the debtor, whilst the goods are remaining in 
the custody of a tlurd party The letter should, in 
the ordinary course of things, give the banker or 
. other creditor the right to sell the goods in default 
of payment of the debt The letter of hypotheca- 
tion should be registered as a bill of sale (o v ] 
LETTER OF INDEMNITY.— This is a form of a 
letter usually drawn up in the manner shown below, 
and used by companies when shareholders have lost 
share certificates, application receipts, allotment 
letters, call notices, dividend warrants, or any 
such documents connected with shares or deben- 
tures None of these documents or duplicates of 
them should be issued to shareholders unless a Letter 
of Indemnity has been obtained and completed m 
the manner shown in next column It will be seen 
that the " Letter " amounts to an agreement which 
requires a 6d stamp to complete it , and. further, 
it must be attested by a witness, who should be a 
householder Some of the companies not only 
insist upon this Letter of Indemnity, but also 
require a statutorj declaration to be made before 
a Commissioner for Oaths , and. further, they may 
require some person of established repute to stand 
as suret} to the declarator 

A coinplete form of this statutory declarafaon and 
surety is given below the Letter of Indemnit}' The 
statutorj' declaration and surety would probably be 
onlj used m cases where directors had reason to 
suspect the bora fides of the person requiring duph- 
cates or certificates in exchange for receipts or 
allotment letters which had been lost 


The statutory dcclaratioa mil +0“ t 

Btamo of 2s 6d , whilst the surety attached to 1 
rcquffcs an impressed stamp for in addition 
As a general rule, no promsion wall be ‘“und « 

these matters m articles of statutory 

caution of getting letters of indemnity or a stetut^ 

declaration as to lost documents .. . ^Regard 
of prudence on behalf of those POf 
must, however, be had to the facies of Msoemtton 
m force, and care must be observed th^ shoukl 
any provisions in this connection exist. the> are 
followed to the letter. 


(SPECIMEN OF LLTTFR OF INDEMNITY) 
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To the Directors, 
The . . 


Company, Limited, 


Dear Sirs, 

My Letter of Allotment No . , for • 
Cumulative Preference Shares •, , — „g 

to .... inclusive in your 
been lost or mislaid, I hereby ^ 

sideration of your hording me the Cert fi I 
the said shares to fJjZi A ou 

harmless against any loss or j , 

may suffer by teason of your so doing, . 
hereby declare that I have not ^ 

with the allotment letter in question * j 

the same hereafter come into my possession, 
undertake to dehvei it up to you 
Yours faithfully, 

Signature ‘ 

Witness to the signature * • 

of the above-named. 


Name • • 

Address 

Occupation . 

(specimen statutory declaration as to 
LOST certificate AND SURETY.) 


I. 


, do herebi> solemnly and stncf'Ay 

declare that my certificate. No ' 

Cumulative Preferred Shares, numberea 
to inclusive, in The ■ ■ acAdent- 

Company, Ltd , has been lost w‘^f^^f'°„rSed'for, 
ally destroyed, and that 1 have fully s j 

biti have been unable to find the sam 
heteby request the said Company /* , .13^ li 

Certificate in my name T f^^herjeff^juk Ike . 
have not in any way knowingly part . 

said certificate numbered. • • • , believing 

I make this declaration conscientioit . 
the same to be true, and by virtue ofth f 
of the Statutory Declaration Act, 

Signature 

Sworn before me at 

this . . day of . . • >1®’ 

A Commissioner for Oaths ^ ^ . 


[facsiuiu: op Uirreit oi svpoxhscation} 


To the Directors of 

The Lancashire B.ink Limited 
London E C 


June Zri 1912 


Gentlemen 

Wc ha%o ncgotntcd through your London Office 30 <iiys stghi BQl drawn bj 
ourselves on ^fessrs D^rr & Co Bombay for £600 and as security have 
delivered wth the said BiU shipping documents for the foDo^sing goods 
Invoice for 10 bales f>rifils valued at £600 
AH Risks 

Policy of Insurance or for £700 payable In Bombay 

F P A 

BUI of tailing for 10 bales pnttis marked C <5- Co Bombay I/IO per 
S S City of London 

From Birkenhead to Bombay 

The Frei^^t on which amounting to £ 6 — 5 — 0 is paid by wirsefcet 

These documents are to be given up on pijment of the Bill 

If the said Bill should suffer dishonour wc hereby authonse }ou to cause the said goods 
tobesoW such salebeing for our account atourrisk and subject to the usual charges for commissiois. 
and all inadcntal expenses 

^^e are Gentlemen 

Yours faithful!} 


/ btmnett & Co 
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(surety ) 

Te the Direelors of 

The Company L%miUd 

In considtraiion of your lo 

a neai cerlifieate for Cumtilalivt Preferred 

Shares tie hereby undertake to sate you hartnJest 
front any loss or detriment uktek you may suffer 
ij reason of your so dotnr 

of 


U itness to the St nature 

ot 

Si nature 
Address 
Oeeupatton 

LETTEP OE INDICATION— ^Vhen a dtcuta 
note (qv) or a circular letter of credit (^t) is 
issued b> a banker it it accompanied b> a letter 
of lodieation or to use its common name a Uttre 
dtniitaUon Tbe banker first of aU signs the 
document and tben the person to whom it is giseo 
Mpends his signature as soon as he has received it 
Tne banker or agent to whom any circular note or 
tetter of credit is presented should demand to see 
the letter of Indication so that be nay be satisfied 
as to the identity of the payee bv companog tus 
signature It wul be seen in the speasien letter 
below that the numbers of the notes if more than 
one are given For the sake of safety the letter of 
indication shonld not be earned aboot except apart 
from the notes so that li the latter are lost a 
finder may not make use of them bvmg unaware 
of the person to whom they are made payable 
Again the notes should never be indorsed except 
tn the presence o! the paying banker For if they 
ate Indorsed and tbe payee loses both the notes 
and the letter of in^eation a person who is not 
entitled mav succi^ in obtaimng payment and 
of course no question of forgery could arise 
Unless the dishonest person was traced the loser 
would have no possible remedy 
The following is T specimen of a fetter of 
indication to accompany circular note»— 

No 2795 Date June 21st 191 

To Messieurs the Bankers 
meBftonril in this Letter of Irdiealton 
Gentlemen 

II e be^ to tnlrodiice U you 
aho IS furnished utlh our Cirruti \oles uumhered 
ptyabU at our Head Off ct London 
U« refuesi that you anil purchase any of Pus 
notes presented lo you for paynur I at your current 
rate for demand drafts on London o*i Pietr bemg 
indorsed t» your presence in accordance utth the 
specimen signature below 

(TAit Letter of Indication thould be r tamed by 
lie holder nnli] oil the Circular Itoles ha e been 
cashed uhen it ti to be surrendered la the Banke 
caskiwj (he fast Keii ^ 

Four obedient sen ants 
Signilure of Bearer 

The foJo mg ts a pceimen of a letter of 
indiciUon to accompany a letter of credit— 


No Date 19 

To Vessieurs the Bankers 
mentioned in this Letter of Indtcatun 
Cenifemen 

This letter will be handed to you bv 
in ahose fajour we ha- e iMKeif our Letter of Credit 
Vo recommending lo 

your hind attention and re/errtn you lo specimen 
stgnature below 

Your obedieiP Senanis 
Specimen Signature 

(SieCiiicoLAR L etter ovCrhdit Circular notes ) 

tEWCR OF INTKODUCnON — A letter 

addressed to a correspondent at a distance intro 
ducing the bearer of the letter and requesting a 
favouratlc reception for him 
IFTTLBOI LICENCE— Und r the Bank Cliarter 
Act this IS the name of the official tetter of authority 
sent by the Covemmeot (o the Bank of Cnglanii 
upon the fatter s application when the Bank 
Charter Act Itft is suspended and th' Bank of 
England is alio cd to increase its issue of notes 
as against vcvuntics This letter of licence has 
been issued in 1847 J8o7 and 1866 but it was 
only on the second of tbe e occasion that the 
Dank took advantage of the authority granted 
In another sense the term I tter of licence is 
used to signify an agreement signed by the creditors 
of a tradesman who is in financial difficulties per 
mitting him or some person appointed on hiv 
behalf to carry on his business for a certain )ieno<I 
without their making any demand upon him for 
tbe satisfacbon of their claims 

LETTCr OF LIEN —A letter given to a person 
as seeunty for an advance and making a charge 
i^a the property in the hands of a third party 
Toe document should embody power to sell on 
failure to meet the debt As example is found in 
the case of a person depositing scrip together with 
a transfer in blank as set-unty for an advance it 
beint, usual in this case to forward notice to the 
company thus noUfving the company of the fact 
that the shares are subject to the lien F M 

lETTEIt or RErnET— This IS a form used by 
Coinpanfes for tbe p irpo o of returning rejected 
appbcations for shares The document u drawn up 
in the form of as ordinary letter attached to it by 
means of a perforation is a warrant or cheque on 
the Company s bankers which enables the depositor 
toobtaiaarepaymentofhiSmoney Sucha letter 
would bo drawn up as follows — 

THE COhfPd*iy LTD 

No Re iste ed O^ees 


191 

5ir or \Jadam 

/ om directed lo tnfo m you that the Dirtcl-ri 
regret they a e unaile to allot to yot any of the 
Ordinary Shares applied for by you 
myoirapplta on dated the day of 

I9t Atkepeeforf^ is appended being 

Ueam uni of your d posit aecompaMyin^ your form 
of app! eetttem \\ lU you kmdW sign this eht^ue in 
Ike spat provided at the foot thereof and present it 
toycu bankets uith Ot I t-i delay as pou tU or 
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pa\mmt thereof maybe obtained fiom the Company’s 
bankers named on the eheque No acknod’ledgment 
oj this cheque ts necessarv 

I am. 

Your obedient servant, 


To 


Seociaty 


No . 191 

To the Banking Co , Ltd 

Pay to or Order the sum of £ 

For the Company, Ltd 

Diiector 


L 


Secretary 


THE 


To 


of . 


.. COMPANY, LTD 

19 . 


Deal Sir, 

lie New Issue of Preference Capital 
By a Special Resolution passed at an Extra- 
ordinary Meeting of the Company on .... 
day of , , you become entitled as the holder 

of shares in this Company, to an allotment 

of the new issue, being in the ratio of I shate to 
every five at piescnt held The said shares will be 
allotted at a pi emium of Is per share to be paid 
for in full if volt agree to accept the same Unless 
I hear from you to the contrary, the above-named 
shares will be allotted to you on the . . day 

of . 191 

Should you, however, desire to renounce your right 
to this allotment, and wish to nominate another per- 
son for such allotment, I shall be glad if you will 
kindly fill in and sign the Letter of Renunciation 
attached heieio, and forward it to this ofice on or 
before the . .day of . . 191 

J am. 

Yours faithfully, 

. . . . Sea elai'V 


RECEIVED of the Company, Ltd , 

the sum specified on the face hereof, being the amount 
of my deposit aga'iist my application for Ordinary 
Shares 

Signed 


Altliougli the statutes do not specifically mention 
any provisions for the i etum of rejected application 
moneys, the Companies (Consolidation) Act, 1908 
(Sec 85, ss 4), rcquirc's the directors, if an aUot- 
nient has not been made wthin forty days after the 
issue of the prospectus, to return the whole of 
the money to the appUcants The sub-section 
further mahes provision that if thp mcmey is not 
returned vntliin forty -eight days, the directors 
Vieeome personally and jointly liable . and, further, 
they may be called upon to pay interest at 5 per 
cent reel oned from the expirabon of the said forty- 
eight day 5 Any individu.il dircrtor may . however, 
lodge a disclaimer if it can be proved satisfactorily 
that he seas in no way responsible for the negligcnco 
or was in no %..ay guilty of misconduct 
LCTTmi or RUMJACIATIOX.— Tins represents 
an vindcrtaking by an individual who, by the 
rcgulabons of the Comjiany in s.hich ho is a share- 
holder po-iscsscs the nght to an allotment of shares 
,n a new issue, such allotment being based upon Ins 
jircicnt holding These stipiilaUons arc sometimes 
framed as a part of the Company''s articles of 
.association, a clause is included, pioiiding that 
new- Issues to the public can on’y be maao on con- 
ditior. that fcha‘’choldcrs of the class being dealt 
with have a jnor nght to allotment, and that if 
they wish to renounce that tight, it must be done 
upon '.pft ifi' i and regular foVms It is not always 
, incumbent upon the sliarcholdtr to name an allottee 
fer the shades lie thus renouncVi, but In most cases 
where '"iich a practice would Xye resorted to the 
shares would m all probability iV above par value, 
therefore, in flcmantl . the besn^ 

L< 5 'iso<jD’CntK ^ put to no fpreot to Tind a sub** 

sljtutc *ibouhJ he find htnu>e^C un^hlc to t'ibt. np 
the is thV hv-m 


LETTER OF RENUNCIATION j Qd 

I tmpiessed 

To the Dtreclois i stamp 

of the , . Company, Limited . 

Gentlemen, 

Being entitled to an allotment at a premium of 
2s 6d per share on , . Preference 

Shares of X\ each in your Company, I hereby 
renounce such right, and request you to allot the 
said shares to 

{Full Name) 

{Address) 

{Shareholdei 's Signature) . . 

{Date) . . ... 

To The Directors, 

The . Company Limited 

Gentlemen, 

I n accordance with the above letter, I hereby agree 
to accept the above-named , . Preference 

Shaies of /I each at a ptemmm of 2s. 6d per share, 
and to pay for same in full as and when allotted 
/ further desire my name to be enlcied in the 
Register of Members in respect of these shares 
{Shareholders Signature) . . . 

{Address) . , .... 

{Description o> Occupation) . ... 

{Date) . .... 

From the context of the above form, it will be a 
simple matter for the recipient of the Company 's 
communicuition to deride which of the two forms 
he IS to fill in It is important, how-evc', to note that 
if the communication is ignccd bey'ond the spo'ilied 
time, tlie dirccto's have jiower to allot the shares 
and the shareholder has no power to vo'd the 
allotment 

LKTTERS. — There is no form of communication 
m comraorcc which is so important as the letter. 
It IS true tint a great many- transactionr are con- 
ducted by word of mouth, by' tclqibooe, and by 
telegram but m almost every case the jette tfa 
used finally to confirm the transaction and to place 
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it oQ record It follows then that letters play a 
part of no mean importance in commercial life 
and the art of wntiaga tlear conase and business 
like letter b an accomplishment 'abtch c\eiy 
business man should stnve to attain 

Of course all letters are not business letttfs 
but it IS vnth this class of correspondence that we 
desire pecially to deal Letters mav be classified 
as follows — 

1 Private or Personal Letters 

2 Offioal Letters 

3 Business Letters 

There is a freedom of lanjtuase about the private 
letter— a light and personal touch which would be 
duite out of place in the business and the official 
letter Tiie two latter must not be in an) was 
persona! nor must they contain anvthing in the 
iiature of redundancy or ornament Their tenor is 
tncH« sedate their lan^a^ of the clearest and 
most easily intelligible with no obscured meanings 
and not open to mivnterprctation 

stated the essentials of a good business 
letter are as follon-s— 

Lrsibllltv toil heatness. \ letter which Is not 
legible is of little use to the recipient and an 
absence of neatness creates as a rule a bad unpres 
sion of the writer rtrjt impressions are generally 
important not ouly in business but m all walks 
of life \n untidy letter cheap note paper bad 
composition and fault) grammar militate against 
the writer to an inconceivable degree One who 
receives such a tetter u apt to form an unfavour 
able opinion of the writer at once and is natiiratl) 
inclmra to iud^e the (^ualitv of his goods bv (he 
qualit) of nw coiresponden e Probably three 
fourths of the letters appleing for situations find 
th«r way into the waste-paper basket for this very 
reason Nor is it to be wonder^ at for the letter 
of application is the only paint of contact between 
the adiertiser and the applicant and the latter 
must be judged on the evidence of neatnevs and 
accuracy displaved in his letter On the other 
hand a neat clearlv written and well arranged 
letter Is in itself a recommendation both of a 
I -rs<m and of his wares 

\feur*fy *i In Farts \Vh n one considers how 
often a letter is in the nature of a contract or 
contains matter of a binding nature om. sees that 
strict a mraev as to facts and figures Is an important 
essential Quotations and prl es promises of 
Iclivcry withm a specified tine guarantees etc 
should be carefully ciiecked by a respcuisible 
ofhcial before the despatch of a letter Neglect of 
this duty IS dangerous not only to the reputation 
of a busines but often finandanv A mistake of 
an ei hth of a penny per )ard isa tnde on one va d 
tut wh n thaiisamis of varus are quoted for or 
or ’ered the result of the error is a serious matter 

foree of kmment. It is beroramg nitre ani 
more th cust >m in bosme»s to »o leir orders bj 
ra ms of circular letters The e are veri often 
rtupliuite.1 01 a machine of recent invention which 
prints in such a manner that the difleren'V between 
an indiM ua! 1 tier and a dupli ate h difti ntt to 
detect espccjaUv when the name is rilnJ in on the 
typewnter with a nbbon mat hing esacth tb 
colour of th bod\ tf Iho Mtee Thouwnf* of 
these let ers ate often sent out at oner an f It Is 
esentld it thm are tJ fulfil Ibei ohect that 
the» shouH be foecefoU icl me acd impo-swee 
The art of writing a triling bavnrvi-g-tiin- W-tfer 
i* a val vible sic juis tioo ani Is worth mn b «t«!y 


and practice to attain A point to guard against 
ss the liability to make the letter too long The 
arginnent should be brief sharp and clear and 
the use of sliort sentences t nit ^ found to attain 
this obi^ best The ivnter should come to the 
point of his letter at the earliest moment wnthout 
wastiR" time on a length! introduction He bould 
also follow this rule tn closing so that practic. II\ 
the whole of the letter ma) be taken up with bis 
arrament or offer 

itreiKf This is a desirable quality in a business 
letter «hi h should not however be brief at the 
expense of being lucid and complete nor should 
the brevity amount to curtness A comisact stvie 
of wnluig u best suited to commercial letters 
each sentence being conase free from omanient 
and easily tnteUigible 

neaniess Dearness will be best attained by 
avoiding long sentences which have a tendenc) to 
become involved and 1 ad to a misapprehension of 
the writers reiJ meaning There snouH be no 
attempt to display anj bterarj polish in com 
meraal letters ]he Imguage chosen should t>c 
simple and should bo set down In a natural 
unstilted stjle This is the best means of avcuding 
ambiguitv £>tflcrmt subjects should be kej c quite 
distm t b> occupjmg separate paragraphs 

In writing official and business letters uniformitv 
of setting out tlie same should be ohserveil for 
vanous reasons The following is the mo t 
approved method of setting out a business letter 

(1) Address of Writer This occupies a jmsitfon 
at ncht band side of tV note paper heading sod 
IS followed bv 

(3) The Date Tbc name of the month should 
be written and not indicated bv a numtier 

(3) The Addressee The name aod address of the 
person to whom the letter is written should occupy 
a position at the fc/c han 1 i1 of the note-papw 
commcnciog about an inch from the cd 

(4) The Salutation now follows and mav taae 
the fom of Sir or Sirs (uscil in nfli lal letters} 
Dear S>r or Dear Sirs or Ceotletneo as is most 
appropriate to the letter This should be placed 
under the addressee a name at the same distance 
from the edge of the paper 

(5) The Body of the letter or the contents 
pro|WT now follow and is commenced under the 
last letter of (he salutation This m 1st be diviJtd 
up into paragraphs where neerssar) and cv h 
pWg*aph must commence about tw» locJ es from 
the nlec of the paper 

(6) The Subs’ rjption (Yours truly \onrs faith 
fully etc) is commencesl about the middle of the 
line uodee the bnlv Of the letter an I should of 
ttwtise be In leepin- vnth the salutatiwi If the 
latter U plural so wilt the subscrinUon be f ural. 

O The 'dgnatiire unless written bv the rnnripal 
of the busia>-»» must always be fo iovred bv tb 
&am or imtiats of the persnn \Vh<“i 

ngnbvg for a bmited eoirpanv a w^oatlI^c o' 
fstual must In ad cases follow — 
kN U Jovt* t Co 
M E. 

per T«a CURtro-r Mrxc Co^ Lrp 


Thetwly j-ovpt to whi h the o St ij letter an 1 t*> 
private I tier d ‘Ter Imm t*w alwe in hvin N tn 
the* locanoo a the a Iwwe* n»Mr Jn (>''*• 
two cfassct f * fetter it i» flared at l-« fmt of the 
cem’Dan^atfon on th 1 i Hi « le 
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Official letters, e g , from the Post Office, the be somebody to take care of the testator’s estate 

Inland Revenue, Board of Trade, etc , are witten or de boms non, where the first administrator dies 

on note-paper of foolscap sire (131 m x 8^ in ) before he has fully admimstered the estate An 
Folded quarto (t e , octavo) size” or smaUcr is ancillary administration is granted for collecting 
generally used for private correspondence, while the assets of foreigners (See Administkation, 
the follownng three si/cs are in general use for Administrators, Executors, Intestacy ) 
business purposes . Quarto (SJ^ in x lOJ in ). LETTERS OF NATURALISATION. — ■ (See* 

6mo (7 in x 8J in ), octavo {5J in x 8J in ), the Naturalisation ) 

last two si/es being used for short lettei s and LETTERS 1’ATENT.' — Constitutional law provides 

memoranda respectively Memoranda arc wTitten various methods by means of which the wishes or 

when the matter is not of sufficient importance to commands of the Crown in executive matters are 

warrant a formal letter being sent, the salutation made known to the nation at large or to the indi- 

and the subscription being omitted viduals more particularly concerned. One of the 

LETTERS OP ADMINISTRATION.— These are chief of these methods is by letters patent Under 
granted by the Probate Division committing to an the Great Seal of the United Kingdom. This is so- 
administrator the goods and effects of a person w'ho called because the document is of an open or public 
either died intestate, or did not appoint executors nature, as distinguished from the more private 

by his wall, or ivhose executors did not surv'ivc the directions conveyed to a particular person for a 

testator, or have refused to act Administration may specific purpose in Letters Close, which are closed 

be granted for general, special, or limited purposes up and sealed on the outside Letters patent are 

An administrator obtains his title from the court, used for conferrmg titles or honours, pnvileges and 
and so cannot, in general, act before he has been rights in connection with property, e g , patent 
granted the letters, and if he does so he acts at hts rights {gv), and for appointments to important 
own nsk Administration is generally, but not public offices, and so fortli 

always, granted to the next-of-kin of the deceased LETTER WOOD. — Ihe beautiful, mottled wood ^ 
ou his taking an oath, so worded as to clear off all obtained from the Biostntum Auhleln, a tree found 
persons having a prior right to the grant, showing in Bntish Guiana and Trinidad It is used for 
on the face of it how the prior interests have been vencenng, for inlaying work, and for making 
cleared off, and also setting forth, when the fact IS so, cabinets It is rather rare and therefore valuable 

that the party applying is the only next-of-kin, or It is sometimes known as leopard wood 

one of the next-of-kin of the deceased, etc . as the LETTUCE. — An Eastern plant introduced into 

case may be A husband has the right to be his England in the earlier half of the sixteenth century 
wife’s administrator A widow is generally preferred The leaves form a popular salad The two chief 
to the noxt-of-kin, but the court exercises its own varieties arc the cos lettuce wth upright, oblong, 
discretion as to the next-of-kin The right to be leaves, and the small, round cabbage lettuce, 
administrator follows the same hncs as the right to so-called from its cabbage-hke growth 
personal property under the Statutes of Distnbu- LEVA. — (See Foreign Monfss — Bulgaria.) 

tions, eg, children and their lineal descendants LEX flIERCATORIA. — (See Commercial Law’ ) 

come first , if there are no children, then the LEY, LEI. — (See Foreign Moneys — RoUMania } 

deceased’s parents, next his brothers and sisters, LIARILITIES. — It is convenient to divide the 

and after them grandparents, and so on There is various classes of liabilities into three or four dis- 
a preference for the whole blood over the half If tinct headings , the most important are capital 
there arc more than one member of the same degree, liabihlies in two or more forms in the case of corn- 
one or more may be selected, a son being generally panics The first form ivill bo a habihty under the 
preferred to a daughter, and an elder to a younger heading of Paid-up Share Capital , the second will 
brother A sole administrator is preferred bv the be habilihes cither in the form of undistributed 
court to a joint II none of the relatives will take profits in the name of reserve accounts , then 
out administration, a creditor may do so, but he liabilities to shareholders, under the profit and loss 
must cite the next-of-kin, and must enter into a account itself, respecting profits available for dis- 
bond lor a rateable division among the creditors tribution In the case of a single propnetor, the 
The adnumstrator must give a bond with one or most important item on the list of liabilities will be 
more sureties to ensure the due collection and the capital account of the proprietor himself, in 
administration of the estate The penalty on the which will, of course, be embodied the result of 
bond IS double the amount under wduch the trading in the business from time to time The 
deceased’s estate is sworn If the condition of the capital habilities of partners will be treated simi- 
bond IS broken, the bond may be assigned by the larly', except that separate capital accounts will be 
judge of the division to a tlurd person, who may shown for each partner. 

bring an action on it It should be noted that The second class of liabihtics will be mainly 

where an executor dies after appointing executors found in accounts of companies as debts due to 
of his own avail, such executors become executors debenture holders, mortgages, or for loans ’Ihc 
of the original estate, but where an administrator third class will be habihties due to sundry trade 
dies his executor Or administrator has no right to creditors, but special mention must be made of 
carry on the administration of the original estate debts due for w’hich bills payable have been given 
Administration may be of a limited nature, either A fourth class of liability m,ay be menboned, but 
as to time or purpose, e g administration durante these mainly concern banking or insurance eom- 
minore aetale, where the executor appointed is a pames, where special treatment is necessary witli 
minor , durante ahsenM, where the executor is out regard to showing accounts with depositors in bulk, 
of England at the time of the death , cum testa- in th' first instance , and claims admitted biit_ 
mento annexe, where the executors have died before unpaid in the case of msuranco businesses It wall, , 
the testator, or have renounced office . pendeiile therefore, be convenient to deal watli the various 
Ute, pending any’ suit as to the validity of a will or classes of liabilities under these several headings 
the right to adnunist-ation, in order that tncre may Capital llaWIilies, C(mip.anicS’. It is ncccss.ary 

02t 



li>»csi>a= or no t- citbs to- tut ACMvisTBAros or hie r-ffATs o a obcla rn rEnsos, 

KNOW ALL MLN b\ ilie-e pft«sents llut as 4r«r o] Chii'^> Jiai^ 

Weslapcr tn tUe Counh oi hhnk<hrf v*Joa‘ CHrl's t>jxon of I!u' Hou^ 

W «’«<?»■ iii ro!i«K '’J B'anisfir afOT«said I'anker 'intl fmc-ii tour^x 

of SS Marltf Square 7 <mp} *M w the C<»i**oV of Wkleshrt jnnlir are jointl) and 
*e\erall; bound unto f'ir HontmrgVe Sir ''arrml ThmtiS Luns hntohl the Trcsidrri of 
ihf Probjic Dnarce and AJmiraH) of Hts \fajesiy‘s f/igh Coiirl of /h< i e jn the «;uni 

of £5000 of EOo«f and Iw-ful mooej of Great itn aln to be jiaid to the said 5if Sarrud 
Thomai Eiam or to the ProsiAnt of the said Dsvtsmn for the time tvrnc fcr which pa\ment 
veil and trulv to be nnde v.e bind ourselxe* and each of m for the wlufe oar heirs executors ard 
administniton. lOintK bj these p oents 

Sealed \nlfi our •«ai> 

Dated the ISth da> of Jun* 1912 

THC CONDITION of thi oblimtmn is such tJiat if the aljov-c-namAd 4,n liirK^ 

the iaaful aidov and reUci of /f'B/amm Barker of Chu^h Hal. ]ye&eer aeceased 

who died on tlie lH dtv of and the intended admitu^trarnx of ajj 

the estate which bv law devohos to and \e.ls in the personal representative of the sa^ deccj 
do when lawfullv called on in that behJf maJte or cause to bt made a tm- ar i perf-ci uueniorv 

of the said estate whidi Im Of shall come into her hand 10*1 or fcwvKf e « 

and posji^ston ot an> other person for licr md the same so made do ^ ^ ^ 

whibwed into the district p-obaic rcgi tn of Hi^ Majesty Jfig'i Coa-o 

in-iheXULt whenever lequirerl by law so to do 

^NI) the said estate do wtU and trulv adrainui^- ^cfn.# ^ k J 
AND further do mUce or rane to be made « ^ 

admimstration whenever required by Uw so to do 



A\'D ■! .t shall hereafter appear that any mil and tnaarn-t m trii L th; sid 
decea.«l , 

WD an nnecntnr nr naecutnn, or other persona 0,„.n. rans^ eattr lie n ♦, 

thesa.dd.rn of «>= s-ud COM making request tohatrr, ' 

said intended adnniiistra.ru, being thereunto requued do reudir and Ahrm .j, J 

adinmistrition (approbation ol such testament beinc fct had ,.4 —a ' 

““"^'f'^oHon'oth-sadyj.nri^, 
the oblisation to be void and of none effect or else loremaja u 

^ « lu; urct ££(3 vin^ 




SIGVED sealed and delivered bv thewi{hir.j 
named irtie Barker Chirits Dtxoii ard Emest l 
Eo infs in tie presence of j 

Ct-orce Hirst a commL«siooer for ojti, 


Ctt„tn.i>nr„, 

<”ed) Eav^erFr^r, 
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into fal!^, and is thickly tioodcd, tlie forests con- 
taining man\ trees of economic value Rubber is 
collected foi cNport b\ the Liberian Rubber Cor- 
poration, but otherwise these forests are unworked 
Gold, copper, zinc and other metals, lignite and 
diamonds arc known to exist, but are untouebed. 
Ov waggons are used on the rough tracks of the 
countrj, tlicrc being only twenty miles of good 
roadc 

Tlie principal exports are rubber, palm oil and 
kernels, piassa\a fibre, and cofiec Ihe principal 
imports arc cottons, iron work and wood-ware from 
Bn tain , cloth.ng .and hardware from Germane , 
and gin from Holland, 

Moiiratta (SOOO), tlie capital and chief port, is 
xtsiled by sev tn lines of steamers The next largest 
port IS Grand Bassa 

Mads are despatchcel e\ ery Fndaj via Ln crpool, 
and on \anous da^s. though* irrcgidarly, via South- 
ampton The time of transit to Monr.tvia, which 
IS J,6S0 miles from London, is fourteen daj’S 
relegranis arc sent In post from Sierra Lecnc 
To- map, sec ‘\frica {p 44) 

LIllR V — {See Forlign WriGiiTS avd Measures 
— S i' MS ) 

LICENCE. — Ihis IS an authontj granted by one 
person to another to do somctlung without which 
the doing thereof would be the mfnngcment of 
some right Thus if \ permits B to walk over his 
(A's) land B has a lin ncc to tresp.ass, and is, con- 
sequentb , not committing anv tort Tlus authority 
or permission gives B no right of property in the 
land, ,and does not create an casement (oe) H 
thi authontv or perimssion is given voluntanlv, 
it can be revoked at anv lime, but if it is given 
for a vahusblc consideration {qv) there is ,an 
autho'-ity coupled with an interest, and anv breach 
of the terms of the aiithorit)- (e q , by revocation 
contrarv to the eonditions thereof) would give the 
licensee a right of action for damages If the 
licensee has merely a bare permission to enter m 
or upon the propertv of the licensor, the latter is 
not rtspn^stblc to the former for anv efamage he 
may sustam through any defect on the propertv 
B, on the other hand the licensor umtes the 
lirensis to go in or iipem the* propertv , the former 
will be held liable fo' injuries sustained tliroiigh 
such rtefeet, 

LICENTE TO ASSIGN. — {See Landloiid and 

ll S-VVT j 

UCL.N'CEs. — Tlrn'c are certain charges, fonnerh 
in' lu'lcd under nvii-o (ge), vhich a^e now 
adm'msttred be the various coiintv coiinals The 
licrnecs. evript licmtcs to elnve motor cars and 
e;<U< ST etbl.-unah'c at any po'tal money oreUr 
< „rt' Moto* cars and cych'. must be registered 
V ith, an 1 in i ncf s to nnve' them must be ot>t untd 
from the e’erks of the rcspoctive county councils 
ITiless otl in-wihc stated Imnccs nest lie obtained 
r,..{ th' aist January of nrh ye.vr, or vvifliin 
tKinty on« il.v-e Mtcr ♦he hccjii beconts liable 

• 1 pay 'hitv Th'- h-cncr te t,. tht .ypph- 

c.Vfii nil'* erntpe's 5s- tr.m-.fcsrnd except bvcvjvration 
of He, ! f, I* car vu’.l f»av to th'' widov, executor. 
alr.'U'sl' le othrf fef rts-,jlatlvr of a dcsc.VTtl 
i;, friv,r S>rciitu(' a d'clv-ition j- rtqmrrd, the 

'/f ’sfvih IV <<! tairab*" '* auv {rri'vi rr''!!''* 

<»Vr c All XXX rreniTf ifrts mns* ti- 

«svih vniV- 1 s*,,, ^ ^ 

He- ft ’1/ 5 'v-al ;.sv,itE' u hveneiv. 
afisny'd in „!• f,s} ai 

tt' NriuAfltl Ftr^f Jnetf, NlTC-e v-c il-'.tixS gn 


meaning and including " any armorial bearing, 
ciest, or ensign, by whatever name the same shall 
be ciilled, and wbeGicr the armorial bearing, crest, 
or ensign is registered in the College of -\rms or 
not ” A V ery slight user will render a person liable 
to pay this licence, whetlier the armonal bcanngs 
arc upon letter paper, a nng, a carnage, or any 
domestic article It should be borne in mind that 
there is now increased activuty on the part of local 
authorities, and that it is unsafe to use anything 
which shows a slucld unless the licence is paid 
1 he cost of the licence is one guinea, but tlus is > 
increased to two guineas if the armonal beanngs 
are bonie upon a carnage or a motor car If the 
carnage or the motor car is lured, unless the lunng 
is merely temporary , the liability to pay the licence 
falls upon tlie lurer. 

(2) Carriages. A carnage is " a v chicle (not bang 
a hackney carnage) drawn bj' a horse or mule, or 
drawn or propelled upon a road or tramway, or 
elsewhere than upon a railway by steam or electri- 
city. or other mechanical power ” (This definition 
includes motors, but Gic licences charged in respect 
of them are different from those imposed upon - 
carnages and are noticed later ) A hackney' 
carnage is “ a vehicle standing and plying for hire, _ 
and includes any' carnage let for hire by* any* person 
whose business it is to sell or to let carnages for - 
hire" The owner is primarily liable for the pay- 
ment of the duty, but if the c'ainage is let out for 
more than a year the hirer is responsible. AH 
details connected with the vehicle must be given 
when applying for the licence, and anv changes 
which might increase the duty must he duly noti- 
fied The following is the rate of duty pavMble — 

£ s d 

(1) Cainaqa leifft four or iitoir .ifierK — ■ 

(n) Drawn or adapted or fitted to bo 

drivvn by* two or more horses or 'niilcs 2 2 0 
(6) Drawn or ad.ipted or fitted to be 

drawn by one horse or mule . . .110 

The duty is il Is and lOs 6d 
rcspcctivelv if the carnage is not 
used before the 1st October ni anv 
\ car 

(2) Carnagrx with Usx lhaxt foxtr uhech 0 15 0 

Ihis dulv IS similarly reduced to 
7s Gd if the carnage is not used 
before the 1st October in any year 

(3) AU hachtr). enmagev .. . ' 0 15 0 

,\ny e,irnage' constnictcd and used solely for the 
conveyance of goods^ and having the name, and 
address of the owner jiainfed upvin it in letters 
not less than ,in inch in hnclh is exempt iioni pay- 
ment of duty But viry slight tvidenee is required 
as to Its use fo- other ptiriio'j's to take .iwav this 
privilege of ixemption If a eamige is kept and 
used jointly by more persons thin one. not being 
p.irtners in busine-ss. each of them is h.ib'c to be 
ass-ssed fn- the full duty No licente is reoiurgd 
to Ik taken out m rcsyuct of tam.iges whhh ate 
not ac'u.ilty in U'e dur-tig the vc.ir. 'ihe heenre 
cxp.Ts on the ,3ls* Deremlnr of »ach year 

<3) Docs. The ihitv is 7s 6<1 a vnr in Great 
Britain aid 2s in Ireluid Ihep''e»Uv fn' net 
hivmg .» hetDi e is /S, and th* same fieniUv iv 
iripo ed if ihe hrens-'t refi ses to pm I'lr . his li.-en”'' 
ei dtm.vnil tiy a to—filile or an e-ei-s ofheer wiih- 
oi't prod rea'-n for sn refiisinv' 1h. hernce SS 
tKrvr-,e?, aid no mittrr ho-e tr.iny tirri'e- t).c d-H 
chiHps his ov-nir durins' a ye.ir <.tt h owom mU'* 
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take out a fresh licence for himself No allowance 
IS made In case the dog is kept less than a kcnr 
»< the full 7s 6d rspajahlt no matter hovr short 
the penod of ownership ma^ be But if a hcence 
is taken out by an owner for a dog it docs not 
applj to any particular dog and the licence vrtU. 
be good for any animal during the year It is in 
force But ol course there must be one licence lor 
each dog so long as there are more than one kept 
at the same time The date of the rcnewtl of the 
licence Is the 1st Jancary of each year In the 
following cases no duty is payable for (1) Dogs 
under I'c months old (’’) hound puppies under 
twelve months old not entered in or used with a 
pack of hounds (3] a single dog kept and used 
solelv for the guidance of a lltnd person (4) do^ 
kept and used solely for the purpose ol tending 
sheep or cattle In order to claim tius last ctemp 
tion a declaration must be signed upon a form 
supplied by the Inland Revenue auuwwmes or 
since 1906 a certiGinte must be obtained from (he 
petty sessional court The number of dogs allowed 
to be kept free of duty for tending sheep and cattle 
canes according to the number of sheep or cattle 
Two are allowed for -100 heep three when the 
number of sheep is between 400 and 1 000 four 
for sheep over 1 000 with an additional dog for 
e\er\ 500 sheep over the first thousand the extreme 
limit of free dogs Loweter being eight 

(4) Came Killing game by sfiooting without a 
Icence tetidera a person biWe to a tine of £70 
and there are vanous other smaller penalties for 
taking or killing game or as-isting in taking or 
killing by any other means Game is defineo by 
statute IS including hares phcisints partridges 

K usc heath or moor game black game bustaras 
r woodcock snipe riuail landrail and rabbits 
There are however lanous exceptions and in the 
following cases no game hcence is necessary (1) 
Taking woodcock and snipe with net and spnngea 
('*) taking or destroiing rabbits by the owner of 
any warren or enetoMd land (3) taking or lulling 
rabbits or barca under the Ground Game Act 
W pursuing or killing hares bv coursing wth grey 
bounds or hunting with beagles or other hounds 
(3) pursaiDg and kilhng deer by bunting with 
boutitls and f6) taking and killing deer In any 
enclosed land by the owner or occupier or by his 
direction or permission B»ters and assistants ire 
not required to take out a licence nor arc persons 
who arc authorised to kill hares by statute acting 
■under and by direction ol the tenant of the land 
The exceptions however do not extend beyond (he 
licence to kill or to take gime » e eien i hen a 
game licence is not necessaiv a gun licence mwst be 
taken out if a gun is used The dutypayaMeis as 
follows— 


(a) \\'here the licence is ttken out 
between the 3lst July and the 31st 
Octo^r— 

Tocxpireon the 31sf July following 3 0 0 
To expire on 31st October following 2 0 0 
(i) Where the 1 cence is takes out 
on or after the 1st November to expire 
On the 31st July folliwnng 2 6 0 

(r) Where taken out at any time 
for a continuous period ol 14 dais 10 0 
Th licxtiee must be produced on demand or foil 
particulars pven by the person from whom it is 
dcmanOtrl of hix full name and address 


(5) rime Dealer The licence for a game dealer 
must be taken out on the 1st JuH of each year 
The amouBt of the duty is It is immatenal 
whether the game dealt in was killed in this country 
or abroad The licensee must affix to hi premises 
a notice to the effect that be is lu-enscd to deal in 
game The penalty for dealing without a hcence is 
,£^ and the importance of seeing that the proper 
notice IS affixed ts shown by the fact that any 
person «bo purchases game from aa unlicensed 
dealer is liable to a fine of {\ per head for all game 
bought 

ramekreprr This licence expires on the 
31 t July ol each year In Great Lntain if the 
gamekeeper i also employed as a manservant and 
duty has been paid in respect of him (i«/rd) the 
cost ol (lie annual licence is ^2 li the man is 
employed solely as a gamekeeper he must haie a 
game licence la Ireland the duty payable is 
always the same as for a game licence The hcence 
ts personal to the gamekeeper but if he changes 
tus employer during the year the fact should be 
ladorsetl upon the l^nce 

£7) Coas No gun may be used or carried else 
wb re than in a dwelling bouse or within tbe 
cortibge thereof unless the owner thereof has 
procured a licence The duty is 10s and expires 
on the 31st July of each year The hcence is strictly 
personal and cannot be transferred to a son or a 
servant A gun signifies not oni\ a firearm of any 
descnpuoti but also an air gun or any similar kind 
of weapon from which anv musile can be dis 
charged No hcence is required by (a) any person 
in the nulitarv naval or volunteer service ncr bv 
the constabulary or the police vhenacuni earned 
by anv of them m the performance ot his futi or 
when he is engaged in target pravti e (i) anv per 
son having a game licence («) any ^rvon who 
eames a gun which is the ptoperty of anv person 
who holds a game licence (<f) the occupier of any 
land u ing the weapon for the purpose only of 
scaring birds or of kiUine vetinm on such land or 
on mv other land by order of the occupier thereof 
il such occupier possesses a game certificate and 
(<) persons such as gunsmiths earners etc who 
are using or carrying guns in the exercise of their 
calling The penalty lor unng or carrvang a gun 
without a liven e and also for refusing to produce 
the hvence nr give full particulars of tlie same 
when required to do so by a constable or an tvcise 
officer IS £10 

The statutorv prnvisions as to the aale of funs 
are noticed in a separate article (SceCws SaI-E 

W Male Serrants The duty payalleislSs pec 
rear for each male servant Bv recent deeinona 
the definition of a male «ervant has been male to 
cov r a larger class o( servants than was at one 
time considered to fall within it A hcence is 
ntcessajy tor a butler \alrt page lootman coach 
man mxiom chaufTeur gardener etc and also for 
a workman or labourer who is somelinies engaged 
in services of a personal character t ( one vrho 
occasionally clnvcs a carnage used for pleamro 
But « hotel proprietor or a restaurant keeper Is 
exempt front taxation in respect of the servant 
that he employs in his establvvhnent for the pur 
poses of his bvivuvess. It Is necessary for a declara 
tion to be ma le as to male servants to the Inland 
Revenue authorities ax the bepnntng ef each ■year 
Tbe penalty for neglecting to make a leclarat on 
« lor empioymg a inaJc servant without a hcence 
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or for engaging more than the number authorised 
by the licence, is £2Q This duty only applies to 
Great Brilciin 

(9) Motors niul motor Cycles. Ihe scale of licences 
now in force was fixed bv the Finance Act, 1909-10. 
as follows — 


Motor Bicycles and Motor fiicycUs, 
of whatever horse pow'ei 
Motor Cars — 


Exceeding 


£ s d 
1 0 0 


ceding Gf h p 


o 

o 

0 

6j^ h p , but not exedg 12 h p 

3 

3 

0 

12 

.. 16 

1 

4 

0 

16 .. 

.. 26 . 

6 

6 

0 

26 

33 „ 

8 

8 

0 

33 ,, ,, 

.. 40 „ 

10 

10 

0 

40 

60 , 

21 

0 

0 

60 „ 

. 

42 

0 

0 


The licence must be taken out on the Ist January 
of each year. If the licence is not taken out in any 
year before the 1st October, a reduction is made 
in the case of each motor car of one guinea in each 
instance In every case the licence terminates on 
the 31st December No licence is required for a 
motor which is not in use 

Medical men are only charged one-half the above 
■duties if they use then motor cars in connection 
with their professional duties (See also their 
exemption in the case of motor spirit under Excise ) 
Ihe charge for the registration of a motor car is 
£l , foi a motor cycle, .“is , and for a driver’s licence 
(whether owner or servant), Ss This last-named is 
an annual payment 

A chauffeur is a male servant, and the duty of 
15s must be paid in respect of him, and a licence 
taken out for him 

In respect of hackney motors, the annual duty 
payable depends upon the weight— 

£ s d 

Exceeding 2 tons, but not exedg 5 tons 3 18 0 
„ Iton, „ 2 „ 2 17 0 

iJlot ,, „ or exceeding S ,, 0 15 0 

Those charges include Light Locomotive Duty 
In calculating the weight of the vehicle, which 
means weight unladen, the weight of the water, 
fuel, or accumulator is not included 

LICENSING LAWS. — The Licensing (Consolida- 
tion) Act, 1910, has repealed the whole of nine 
licensing Acts, and parts of four others, and has 
codified the law It puts into one Act the result 
of all the legislation from the Alehouse Act of 
1828 (itself a consolidating Act) to the Licensing Act 
■of 1906 It deals only wath the law relating to 
jusbees’ licences for the sale by retail of intoxicabng 
hquor and to the registrabon of clubs, and does not 
deal with the numerous other matters in respect of 
which licences are necessary, c g , hackney carnages, 
motoi cars, theatres, music and dancing, pawn- 
brokers, game de.alrrs, etc , for each of winch see 
the preceding article The registration of clubs is 
also dealt with under a separate heading. 

No person may sell intoxicabng hquor by retail 
without an excise hcence, and such excise hcence, 
if granted, becomes void unless the person to whom 
it IS granted holds a jusbees' licence authonsing the 
grant of the exase hcence to that person The 
jusbccs' licence authonscs the holder to apply for 
and hold the excise licence , it docs not order it to 
bLgranted to him There are tliree kinds of excise 
licences (1) Manufacturers' licences, (2) wholesale 
dealers' licences, and (3) retail licences A jusbees' 
licc-ncc'‘'(i not required for a manufacturers' hcence 


\ 


or a wholesale dealers’ licence, but it is required for 
a rcbitl licence, except in the cases provided for by 
Section 3 of the Act of 1910 (privileges enjoyed by 
any university, the borough of St Albans, the 
Vintners' Company, and Ejicaal regulations as to 
theatres) Ihus a spirit dealer or wine dealer docs 
not require a justices’ licence in order to soli spirits 
or wmc by retail (for consumption off the promises) 
in premises winch, being exelusiv'cly used for tlie 
sale of intoxicabng liquors, or of intoxicating 
hquois and imncrai watcis, oi oUur non-intoxi- 
c.iting dunks, have no internal communications 
with the piemiscs of any^ person who is carrying 
on any other trade or business 

Justices’ licences arc not required for the sale Of 
intoxicabng liquor by' jiropnetors of theatres, in 
pursuance of the Iheatrc Acts, for the sale ol 
spirits by a person holding a canteen under the 
authority' of a Secretary of State or of the 
Admiralty, for tlie sale of intoxicating liquor in 
passenger vessels, or on a railway’ restauiant tar, 
and for the sale of medicated or methydated spints, 
or spirits made up in medicine, and sold by medical 
praetiboners or chemists and druggists 

Subject to a few excejitions, inovt of which have 
been mentioned above, a justices’ licence is required 
for every retail excise hcence Every new justices 
licence, i c , every justices’ licence that is not 
granted by way' of renewal or transfer, requires to 
be confirmed This is done by the Confimung 
Authority, Sometimes when there are too many 
licensed houses m a district, so tiiat it becomes 
desirable to close up one or more of them, the 
jusbccs have power where the urcumStances 
require it, to refuse to renew' a licence or heences, 
and in lieu thereof to grant compensation to the 
owner of, and to the other persons interested m, 
tile licence about to be extinguished The justices 
when sitting for tins kind of work are called the 
Compensabon Authority 

For a petty sessional division of a county, the 
licensing jusbccs arc the justices acting in and for 
the potty sessional division ; the confirming 
authority and also the compensabon autliority 
arc quarter sessions 

For a borough the licensing jusbccs are — 

(1) in a county borough, the borough licensing 
committee ; 

(2) in a non-county borough, hav’ing ten or mere 
justices, the borough licensing committee for grant- 
ing new justices’ licences and the ordinary removal 
of jusbccs’ licences, and, for other purposes, the 
borough jusbccs , where there are less than ten 
jusbees, the hccnsing jusbees are for all purposes 
the borough jusbccs 

The confirming authority are the whole body of 
borough jusbees, or where there are less than ten, 
a joint committee consisting of three jusbccs of the 
, county in which the borough is situated, and three 
justices of the borough Ihc compensation- 
authority are in a county borough the borough 
justices , in a non-county borough, the quarter 
sessions for the county 

The city of London is regarded as a county 
borough 

The hcensing committee consists of not Jess than 
seven justices in a county borough, and of not less 
than three nor more than seven in any other 
borough, and the committee must be appointed 
dunng the last fortnight m every year 

The compensabon authority’ and the confirming 
autliority may delegate any of their duties and 
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powers to a comnuttee appointed by them 
respectively 

Anj power to be exercised or any doty to be 
performed by licensing justices may be exercised 
or performed by a majonty of the justices present 
at a meeting assembled for the purpose and bo 
objection can bo made to the grant or confirmation 
of any licence on the ground that the m tices or 
committee of justices were not qualified to make 
the grant or confirmation. 

Justices* licences “Ihe licensing justices for every 
licensing district must within the first fourteen 6»yi 
of rebruaryin every year hold a special session (to 
be called the genenl annual licensing meeting) the 
date of which must be fixed by the justices at a 
meeting lield by them at least twenty one days 
before the annual meeting maj be adjourned from 
tune to tune for a period not exceeding one month 
but the first adjourned meeting may not be held 
until after an interval of at least five days 

Power IS giv on to the justices il they are satisfied 
that the applicant tor the grant or removal of a 
justices licence is hindered by sickness or lofimuty 
or other go^ reason from attending personally 
to grant such licence or aathonse its removal 
notwithstanding the absence of the applicant 
Every new justices licence (« c every justicea 
bcence that is not granted by uay of renewal or 
transfer) in crilcr to l» valid mast be eenfirmed by 
the confirming authority On the grant of a new 
lustlccs on licence the justices may attach such 
conditions both as to the payments to be made and 
(he tenure of the licence and as to any other matters 
as they think prOTcr m the interests of the pubbe 
The licensiog jostices may if they thick fit instead 
of granting a new lusUcei on licence as an annoal 
iicence grant the licence for a term not exceeding 
even years such a licence does not require 
renewaldurlag the term granted but at the exptra 
tion of the term an application for a re-grant must 
be treated as an applicatioa not for a renewal of 
a justices licence, out as an application (or a new 
bcence An on bcence granted for a tenn mav be 
forfeited by Of der of acourt of summary jurisdiction 
if any condition attached to the licence is not com 
plied with or if tho holder Is convicted of any 
oflence as a licensed person On the confirmation 
of a new justices on licence ibeconSrmiagauthonty 
may with the consent o{ the justices aothonsed t 
grant the 1 ceoce vary any conditions attached to 
the licence 

The applicant tcu* a new licence must advertise 
notice ot his application in some local paper on such 
day or days as the bcenxLng justices shall fix be 
must also witliin twcnly-elght days before raaking 
his appheabOQ cause tbe notice of hia application 
to be fixed and maintained between 10 am and 
5 p,tn On two consecutive Sundays on the door of 
the premises proposed to be li rnsed, and also on 
the door ot the church or chapel or other psllic 
pta e of the d strict in which the j remises sire 
situate and must give twenly-cwo daw rotice in 
writing to the ovcrsrrrs of the parish the sup**" 
Intend nt ot jyjhce and the clerk of the licensing 
justices ot Wsintentloi to apply It thoapplicaUott 
u toe a oeie on been e a p.an of the projiosed pro* 
tmws tru« bo depouted with the clerk of tho 
hcetisiag Juvtkcs net less than tweaty-one days 
before the apptl atioo U made 
Preswal ef Uf«rM Itenewal of a jiuUcra 
Scenre ts a firafil of a J irtic« bcence at a genwaj 
annual bcfsssiBg meeting Iv way of renewal of a 


^mitar licence m toree at the time of the apphex 
thm 10 respect of the same premises but if the 
hceoce though not m force at the time of the 
application was in force at the previous general 
annual iiccostBg ireetiag and if the justices are 
satisfied that the applicant had reasonable grounds 
for not making his appli abon at that previous 
meeting the grant of the apphuibon by the justices 
will bo treated as a renewal of the licence 

The licence holder need not attend personally to 
apply for a renewal unless for some special cause 

K sonal to lumself be is fequned to attend by the 
rising commitlee 

Vo objection to a renewal is entertameti unln.. 
seven days before the ccnunenceincnt of the meetine 
notice of opposibon and the grounds thereof has 
been served on the licence holder but the licensing 
justices may adjoam the consideration of the 
renewal of a licence to a future day and require the 
attendance of the licence holder on that day and 
hear the case and consider the objeebon as if notice 
to oppose had been given Ml evidence on an 
application (or renewal of been e must be on oa h 
The renewal of an old oS licence it an oil 
licence /or the sale of vnne spirits liqueurs sweets, 
or cider which was in fcixo on June iith, 190J or 
a renewal thereof may not be refused except on 
some one or more of six specified grounds viz.~ 
(I) That (he applicant has foiled to produce 
satisfactory evidence ot good character 

That the proposed lirensed premises or anv 
adjvcent house or shop owned or occupied bv the 
applicant IS of a disorderly character or ftequenteil 
by thieves and prosblntcs 
(3) That the applicant through nisconduU has 
previously forfeited a licence or been disqnnbfieii 
from receiving a lictnce. 

(4) That the applicant or the bouse in respect of 
which he applies is not duly qualified as ly law ts 
required 

($) That the applicant has sold sorreptiUcusly 
under the licence or has a-vsisted in misre^rsenting 
the nature of the goods sold under the lirence. 

(6) That the aj { beam haa toco guilty of mis- 
conduct in the managrment of his business under 
the bccnce. 

The power to refuse ll e renewal of any old on 
ticeoce IS speaking gcnerallv rntricted so far as 
the bemdrtg )usticrs are concerned to the first four 
of the above-mentioned grounds In the case of an 
old on licence other than an old beer house hc-nce 
there are the further grounds (I) that the li easoil 
premises have been ill-conducted or arc tlrvictunily 
deficient or unsuitable or (*) that the propose t 
boMcr of the licence is not a fit an 1 pri^w p^srwi 
to bold n bcence 

An qM on licence is a ju jces vn lucnce which 
was in fcece on August ISlb liXX inUuding a 
ll ence granted bv way of rmevrsi ot a been e so in 
force and alw a 1 ence wbith thouhh not tn lore* 
at that date had been be'orv that date provioonslh 

E anted and confirmed endet Sectlou 22 of the 
censing Act. 1874 la cases where tho nrovivonal 
grant ard order for ccnSins on was iH3bnrqt.estiy 
declared tnat Wmevxr the itnewsl f an ofit on 
Ikence U refused the ficendng iuitsces ciu t ipe-.l'v 
in WTvtiBC to the app’irant the grounds of ifir-r 
rrfuxaL Eat. although th*- lictsis ig joviic«-i cauir t 
refoso to renew a beror* except fw iU* rpecil. J 
grmiBds ili« comrcTiMtioa auiborfty arc no w) 
mllirtcd they VaTweveT Cj^raot XI vatil aflrr 
tho matter 1« referred to t ly the fc cn i g 
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justices and compensation paid in accordance with 
the Act The licensing justices must make a report 
and refer the matter to the compensation authority 
Tile latter must consider all reports made to tliem, 
and may, if they tlunk it e%.pedtent, and after having 
given all interested parties an opportunity of being 
heard, refuse to renew a licence provided com- 
pensation is paid under the Act. 

Compensation Payable on Non-Renewal ot Old 
On-Licences. The amount payable as compensation 
in respect of the non-renewal of an old on-hcence is 
the difference between the value of the premises as 
licensed premises (subject to the conditions of 
renewal prevailing before the Licensing Act, 1904) 
and their value as non-hcensed premises Where 
the amount to be paid is agreed upon by the parties 
interested and approved by the compensation 
authonty, the amount is to be divided among the 
parties interested in such shares as may be deter- 
mined by the compensabon authority. Where the 
parties cannot agree, the amount is to be deter- 
mined by the Commissioners of Inland Revenue, 
whose award is subject to an appeal to the High 
Court The holder of a licence, if he is the tenant 
of the premises, is not to receive a less amount of 
compensation than he would be entitled to as a 
tenant from year to year of the licensed premises 
The parties interested are (1) the person entitled 
to receive the rack-rent of the premises either on his 
own account or as moitgagce or other encumbrancer 
in possession , (2) any person possessing an estate 
or interest in the premises, whether as owner, lessee, 
or mortgagee, prior to that of the immediate 
occupier . and (3) the licensee 
The money necessary for payment of the com- 
pensation for the extinction of old on-hccnces is to 
1^ taken from a fund called the Compensation Fund 
This fund IS provided by imposing certain charces 
on the renewal of aU old on-hcences of premises 
within the area of the compensation authonty at 
rates not exceeding and graduated in the same pro- 
portion as the rates shown in the scale of maxiihum 
charges in the Act of 1910 

(f'g , where annual value of premises is less than 
£\o, maximum charge, £1 , where annual value of 
and £2Q, maximum 
ch^ge, £2 , where annual value of premises is 
between ^20 and £2o. maximum charS, “ 3 
premises is between /SO 
and ^100, maximum charge, ^15 , where annual 
value of premises 15 between /lOO and /200 
maximum charge, /20 , where Snnual value of 
premises is /900 and over, maximum cliarg^ 

In case the statutory contnbutions to the com- 
pensation fund are not sufficient for paying the 
amounts of compensabon payable under the Act 
the compensabon authonty has power wnth iho 
consent of the Secretary %£ sST, 'to Wmv 
money on the security of the Compensation Faud 
fo; the purpose of makung the necessary payment 
amount of the compensabon money and 

'>‘v,ded have^bera 
settled, the compensation authority must S 
iiobcc to the persons enbtled to compensabon nf 
tfie day on which the compensation wiU be paid 
and on that da, they must send to each pS 
enbtled .an order on the co.mpcnsabon fund for 
amount duo Nobce of the day fixo.i w „ ‘ 

IS a'so gu en to the rene val aTthonW rnr2bo"?o 
the superintendent o.- other chief officer of 
of th* d.-tbct, and the licence ceases to have effect 


as from the expiration of the seventh day after the’ 
date fixed for payment. 

In case the holder of the licence dies or becomes 
unable to carry on business through' illness, or , 
becomes banlcrupt, or gives up the occupabon of 
the hcensed premises, or wilfully omits or neglects 
to apply for a renewal of the licence, apphcation 
may be made by the representatives of the holder 
of the licence or by the new tenant of the premises, 
or by the trustee of tlie banlcrupt, as the case may 
be, for the transfer of the licence. 

The licensing justices must appoint not less tliaii 
four nor more than eight speaal sessions (called 
transfer sessions) in every year, and transfers and 
removals of justices’ licences cannot be authorised 
except at these transfer sessions and the general 
annual hcensmg meebng 

By the transfer of a justices’ licence is understood 
the grant in respect of the same prenuses of a 
jusbees’ licence to one person in subsbtution for 
anotlier person , by the removal of a justices’ , 
licence is understood the removal of the licence 
from the premises m respect of which it was granted 
to other premises 

Where a person is aggrieved by the refusal of the 
licensing jusbees to grant a renewal, transfer, or 
special removal of a jusbees’ licence, an appeal 
against such refusal can be made to the quarter 
sessions of the county, at the next court after such 
refusal, or, if the next court is held within nine- 
teen days, at the next court but one 'Where an 
appeal is dismissed or abandoned, the appellant ba.s 
to pay the costs of the justices against whose decision 
he has appealed 

Certain persons are disquahfied from holding a 
jusbees' licence, e g., a person convicted of felony, , 
or a person holding a jusbees’ 'hcence who has been 
convicted of permitbng his premises to be used as a 
brothel The disquahficabon in these two cases 
continues during the hfebme of the person con- 
victed, but in some other cases the disqualification 
IS only temporary ' 

Soraebmes premises are disqualified for a jusbees 
hcence, e g , il the hcences of two persons with 
respect to the premises arc forfeited within any 
period of two years, the premises are disqualified 
for one year Irom the date of the last forfeiture 

Premises are also disquahfied unless they are 
structurally adapted for the class of licence required, 
and are of a certain annual value as set out in the 
Act A minimum of £15 annual value for towns 
above 10,000 population, ;^11 for towns of over 
2,500 population, and £8 m other cases , but ran- i 
way refrcsliment rooms are excepted from the 
requirements as to annual value ' , ' 

In the case of off-licences for beer or cider, a 
different scale for the annual value of the hcensw 
premises is prescribed No justice who is, or is in _ 
partnership with, or holds any share m any coin- 
pany which is, a common brewer or <LsUner, dr 
retailer of malt or any intoxicabng hqnor m tn 
district or adjoining disfaicts, can sit as a Ldcnsing 
jusbee A similar disqualification arises if tn- 
jusbcc is beneficially mterested in the profits of nn> 
premises the licence of winch is to be conSidereo, , 
or is tiio owner, lessee, or occupier thereof, or is t 
manager or agent of such owner, lessee, or 
Although the justice may he in fact disqualmcd, 
act done by lum is on that ground void,' h»it ; 
offending jusbee is liable in respect of each oficn 
to a fine not exceeding ^100 . , i, o- nt 

A jusbees’ licence is in force from the otn day 
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^pnl after the granting thereof for one year next 
ensuing or until the eitpiratloa of the term le* 
which the hcence is granted but a transfer or 
speaal remova] of an annual luence Lasts only unht 
tne 5th day of April follovvmg the day on whldi it 
IS granted 

A justices licence is draiva up m a form prescribed 
bv the Secretary of State a renewal of such licence 
IS made either by indorsement on the hcence or by 
the issue of a copy of the ©M licence Where the 
licensing justices or a court of summary junsdicbon 
ire sabred that a licence has been lost mislaid or 
on an application lor a protection order wlUuUy 
and wvtKout legal right withheld by the holder 
thereof the justices or the court may receive a 
certified copy of the licence issued by the clerk of 
the licensing justices by whom the licence was 
granted and any mdorsement required to be made 
OQ such licence maj be made on the copy and when 
so made shall have the same eQect as if made on 
the onginai U'eact 

Regtstrr ot Licences In every licensing district 
the clerk of th- heeaaing Jastn-es must beep a 
register to be called the register of buences con 
taming the particulars of all justices licences 
gnuitra in the Strict the premises m respect of 
wMcb they were granted the names of the owners 
o! those presuses and the names of the holders foe 
the time being of the ticenees He must eater u 
the register notice of any conviction of the bolder 
ot a justices licence uctudiRg any convietioo loc 
ndulteraboa of dnnk and he must also enter all 
forfeitures of jusbees bcenccs and disqualification 
of premises The register must also contain the 
nama of the owner of the bcensed premises (that is 
to say the person entitled to receive the rack rent) 
nad also the name of any person pcssesang an 
estate or interest in the premises as owner lessee 
or mortgagee, pnor oe poiumount to that of the 
immediate occupier 

Closln" Honrs. Ko premises in whiih tutoxicabag 
liquors ore sold by retaU may remain open dunng 
ctftam hours these hours vary seconung as tbe 
jHutuises arc (a) wiUdn the metropolis (6} beyond 
the metropcAis but In the metropolitan police ^s 
met and in a town or populous place (<] not ui 
a town or populous plom 

(al Prtmisfs tmUia l\« tntiropoUs muii (a clii«<f— > 
On Saturday night from midaight untH I o clock 
in theXaftemoon of the following Sunday and on 
Sunday afternoon from 3 o clock nnbl 6 o clock, 
and on Sunday eight bom ]J o clock until 5 o clock 
on the foUou'ing raomiDg and on all other days 
from half an hour after midnight until S o clock on 
the same morning 

{b} PremtSM biyoed nutropal s fiid tn tls 
tMern>p«fi/jit fitlict disln t and prttttisfs le a toxn 
v popnleiu pUe* must b* chstu — 

On Saturday night from 1 1 o clock uftbl half an 
hour after noon on the following Sunday and on 
Sunday aUemoon from half past 3 o clock ostil 
€ o clock, and on Sunday night ftom 10 o clock 
unbl 6 o clock on the following moming and on 
the nlihts ot all other days from II odo>-k until 
O o clock tm the ioUowmg momitig 

(c) yVeiMi es KOI tn ihs nulrepoiit or KieirtpeJiiaH 
peltu diilnet or tn a town or fopuiout pUe* must 
' « cloird— . 

During the same hoars as Class <6) except that 
they must l<e dosed on Saturdav night from 
lb n dock unbl ball os hour alter noon on tbe 
foUgwuig ‘Sunday 


la Wales all public bouses are closed throughout 
Sunday and m the week they open at 6 o clock in 
tho monung and close at It in towns or populous 
places and at 10 in all other places 

ChmUnas Day and Oood Friday are regarded as 
Sundays so fox as closing hours are concemed and 
the day preceding each of these if not a Sunday i 
regarded as a Saturday 

Tbe ordinary honrs of closing may be varied bv 
order of a lo^ authontv when they are satisfied 
that It is necessary or desirable to v ary them for the 
nccommodabOR of any considerable number of per 
sons attending any pnbhc market or following a 
particular tr:^ local authonty may upon 

application duly made also grast ecempDons from 
closing hours on special occasions Desid'-s ordiuarv 
hcencco thne are what are known as ax'^ay 
licences and early closing licences that is to say 
licences granted sobject to the condibon that the 
bcensed premises shall not be open on Sunday lo 
the case of a six^ay licence or shall closed oni 
hour earher than usual each mght m the cose oi 
the early closing licences 

Thou^ pabheans me compelled to keep their 
premises closed dunog certain hours and arc 
enbtied to keep them open dunag certain hours 
the) are not as a rule compellable to keep them 
op^ at any bme With few mepboss tney or 
in tbe same posibon as any other tnder they ore 
not eoopcitable to do buaness with any pirbcnlar 
person and they con shut their shop or premises 
whenever they wish As a rule they ore only tor 
anxious to keep open end do business dnruig evetj 
moment of the time they are allowed to keep open 
by law but it must be remembered that they arc 
not in the same poeiQon as innkeepers u ) wbobj 
common law are bound if tbey uve accommods 
tion to receive and procu e fcM for the traveller 
The obhgahoti ot an innkeeper extends onlv to sup 
plMDC food and meat and lodging to the traveller 
if be nas accommodation but it dot.s not extend to 
supplying Jam with intoxicating drink and the 
publican wbo is not on innkeeper is at liberty to 
close bis Itceosed premises whenever he wishes 
dunng tbe tune he is allowed by law to keep open 
By closlag his premises frequently he may in some 
way ran the risk of losing his beenee altogether as 
the uifereaco to b<s drawn from the frequent closing 
would naturally be that th* licnnstd premises were 
not reqnired and that there was sumeten accom 
modation for the public in other establishments 
which were krpt open dnnsg legal hours. 

Peasify tor aoing I usloess daring CIo lag Ilouri 
A person who sells or exposes for sole any intoxi 
cabng bqa<» on licensed premises during closing 
hours or opens or keeps open those premises for 
tbe sale oi intoxicatmg liquors or allows any 
lotcDacatiiis Iiqnors although purchased before the 
hours of Aosmg to be consumed on those premises 
donog closuig hours u liable la respect of a first 
oflenco to a fine not exccedio^ £10 and in respect 
of each subsequent oifenco to a fine not exceeding 
Oat the licensee is not liable to a pensltv U 
tbo p«ons suppbed with intoxl ating hiitor alter 
cioBDg boors are his pnv ate fnends heni )Ui enter 
tamed by him at bis own eipens' or if they are 
lodgers m bis house 

Th* bolder ol a aeven-^Say h ence is at liberty to 
serve a beiLl pJe traveller vellh uxtosleat.Qg bquor 
daring Ckmog hours on Sunday pe'sivi is 

rtgnrdeii as a fcvat t-s traveller onlevs tbe place 
wbern h« lodged during the pee^edine aiiht 1 at 
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least 3 miles from tho place where he demands to place, together with words stating whether his 

be supplied with liquor Although the person sup- licence is for the consumption of intoxicating liquor , 

plied was not, in fact, a bond fide traveller, the on or ofi the prcnuses If his licence is for six days 

licensee is not liable to be convicted if the court is only or an early closing licence, this must appear , 

satisfied that he (1) truly believed that, and (2) took on the notice affixed to the pre-nuses He may not 

all reasonable precautions to ascertain whether or deal in or store upon his premises any other kind 

not, the purchaser was a bond fide traveller. Any of liquor than that for which he holds a justices' 

person who buys, or obtains or attempts to buy or licence He must not allow' his hcensed premises to 

obtain at any hcensed premises intoxicating liquors have any internal communication with any other < 

dunng closing hours by falsely representing himself premises which arc used for public entertainment 

to be a traveller or a lodger, is liable in respect of or resort, or as a refreshment house , and he may 

each offence to a fine not exceeding £5 Any person not make any structural alteration in his premises 

found on licensed premises dunng closing hours is which gives increased faahtics for dnnkmg or con- 
liable in respect of each offence to a fine not exceed- ceals from observation any part of the premises 

mg dOs , unless he can satisfy the court that he was used for drinking or affects the communications 

an inmate, servant, or lodger on the premises, or a between the part of the premises where the intoxi- 

hond fide traveller eating liquor is sold and any other part of the pre- 

The penalties for selling intoxicating liquor with- mises or any street or other public way, without the 

out a justices' licence, or m breath of the ronditions consent of the licensing justices given cither at the 

on which the licence was granted, arc very severe general annual heensing meeting or at transfer 

For a first offence the penalty is a fine not exceeding sessions The licensing justices have also power to 
^50 or imprisonment with or without hard labour order structural alterations to be made, as they 
lor not more than one month , for a second offence, shall reasonably consider to be neccssarj', to secure 
a fine not exceeding ;tl00 or impnsonmcnt with or the proper conduct of the business, on the parts of 
without hard labour for not more than three months, the premises where intoxicating liquor is sold or , 
and for every subsequent offence afine not exceeding consumed 

jflOO or imprisonment with or without hard labour The holder of a justices’ licence is .liable to a 
for a term not exceeding six months. On conviction penalty for permitting drunkenness or violent or 
for a second or subsequent offence, the holder of a riotous contluct on his premises, or for selling 
licence forfeits his hcencc, and, in addition, he is intoxicating liquor to a drunken person, or for per- 
liablc on a second offence to be disqualified for five mitting his premises to be used as a brothel or as 
years from holding a licence, and for a subsequent an habitual resort or meetmg-placo of reputed 
offence ho is liable to be disqualified for any term of prostitutes He may not suffer any constable to 
years or for life. Tfio court has also power, by way remain on his premises while he is on duty, or 
of additional punishment, to forfeit the hquor found supply him with any hquor or refreshment whether 
on the premises of a convicted person. by way of gift or sale while on duty, unless by j 

A licensed person is liable to a penalty of jflO in authority of some supenot officer of the constable 
the case of a first offence and £20 in the case of a He may not perimt gammg on his premises oi use 
subsequent offenre for allowing drinking in con- them in contravention of the Betting Act, 1853 
travcntion of his hcencc. The holder of a justices’ He has power to exclude ifrunkcn, violent, or dis- 
on-licence is liable to a penalty of 20s for a first orderly persons, and he must always adnut a con- , 
offence and 40s for a subsequent offence if he sells stable who desires to enter on his hcensed premises 
to any person apparently under the age of sixteen for the purpose of enforcing the provisions of the .< 
spirits to be consumed on the premises Licensing Act, 1910 

It had long been the custom of working men to The oivner of hcensed premises is generally not 
sc'nd one of their young cluldren to fetch their beer the licensee, and as the value of the premises would 
or other intoxicating liquor from the public-house be very much depreciated by the loss of the hcencc, 
for consumption at home, with the result that the there are numerous provisions in the Act for the 
young child often look the opportunity of helping protection of the owners of the hcensed premises ' 
himsfU to the strong drinks The effects of this 'Xho name of the owner has to be registered, and 

practi^' in many instances, were very harmful to notice of any conviction of a licensee has to be given 
the child, both physically and mentally, and to 'to the owner, also notice of any order directmg or 
prevent mwe evil results Parliament has enacted refusing structural alterations Where in consc- 
th.at no holder of a justices licence may sell or qucncc of certain offences a licensee becomes per-' 
deliver to anyone under the age of fourteen years sonally disqualified to hold a hccnce, or forfeits his 

any desenpuon of intoxicating liquor for con- licence, the owmer can apply to the justices for a 

sumption by any person on or off the premises, protection order, as in the case of a proposed 

unless such intoxicating liquor is sold or delivered transfer It is customary whenever the txansler of 

in corked and scaled vessels in quantities of not a licence is about to take place for the intended 

less than one rented pint for consumption off the transferee to apply to the justice for a protection - 

premises only The penalty for contravening this order which enables him to carry on business as if 
regulation is a fine of 40s for the first offence, and he were the licensee until the next transfer sessions, 

£S for a subsequent offence All intoxicafing liquors or until his application for a transfer of the licence 
sold by retail and mrt in a cask or bottle must, if can be duly heard V.-here the renewal of a hccnce 
sold in quanbtics of half a pint or more, bo sold in is refused, and the licensee takes all the necessary 
measures marked according to the Imperial steps for appealing witliout delay the Commis- 
«tandardE (Penalty, first offence, /1 0 . sulisequcnt sioners of Custom and Exase max , by order, permit 
offence, £20 and forfeiture of illegal measure) him to carry on his businfss upon such conditions 
The holder of a justices hccnce has to comply as thejr think j'ust unUl his appeal can be heard 
. wath a great many regulations which do apply Similarly where a licence is forfeited in consequence 
to the ordinary tr.-ide-»man He must keep his name of a coniictioo, the court by whom the conviction 
affixed to the licensed premises in a conspicuous was made may, by order, if an appeal is duly made 
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against the conviction grant a temporary licence 
to be in force until the appeal can be heard 
UE\ — ^This word signiBe Uie nght of a person 
to retain possession of the goods of another onti) 
such time as some debt or obligation which has 
been created has been discharged It is often 
spoken of as a possessory hen' Thert. is also a 
hen which is IcnonTt as a maritime ben but this 
IS noticed eparatcl) (bee ilaRiTitiE Lien ) 

No hen can an»e tinl'ss the goods over which 
the hen is claimed have come lavvfuUv Into the 
possession of the wrson who claims the hen la the 
ordinarv course of bosmeaa llie hen is generally 
lo t if the pos cssion of the goods is abandoned 
hot this does not include th ir deposit with a 
bailee Jot sale cusfJdy nor an involuntary loss ol 
the goods ^Vhen the hen has once been lost by a 
voluntary abandonment of poss-ssion it is not 
revived by possession bong regained except w a 
few speoiii cases Thus an insurance broker who 
ejects a pohey loses hia hen upon it if he verinn 
tanly allows it to go out of hu poA^ession but 
directly he regains the policy the hen revives 
Also on innkeeper who has & hen upon a horse may 
lend it to the owner for everciso without losing his 
hen And an unpaid seller of goods may retake 
possession and set np bis lint by exercuiog the right 
of stoppage i» imnsitv 

I^isse vory hens arc divided into two classes 
Particular and general A parti ular h n i a right 
which anses >a connection with the goods as to 
« hteh the debt arose The most common lastaRces 
arc those of a earner v ho can retain the goods 
delivered to htot for carnage entU hu charges are 
paid a tradesman or labourer who is not bound 
to give Dp goods upon which he has expended 
iabonf unless he u rewarded for the tome and a 
warehouseman who is entitled to recompen c for 
the troutte to which ha has been put Dut lu 
addition to these hens which are implied by iaw 
th" owner of goods and the poasea>or mav create a 
partiCBlar ben over the same by express agreement 
between themselves 

A general hen which anses from custom or con 
tract Is a right to detain goexu not only for debts 
incurred in connection with^t^in but also for a 
general balati^ of account between the owner and 
the possessor The most c mmon inslaoces of 
general lien are those of factms hunkers 
anctioncert stockbrokers wharbogera ani in 
wme instances insurance lookers. The general 
hen of a soli itor is of sufltcient importance to be 
Com lered more full) Tur his prcfca.ioiial charges 
a soLatnc is entitled to retain all papers of hi* 
client wh th coma into his p(»sc««Jon and he has 
moreover a I m on all moneys recovered in an 
action Hot he cannot refuse to produce any of 
the papers if they are required in anv particular 
action In such a case ihc olicitor is served with 
a ja’Aawa Juut treim {jg) and the fa t that the 
(u>!iiJtor s costa are unpiud is no answer to kotfi a 
atp>Tra. 

A posse sorv h«t to whichever sUw it belongs 
divs not give the po^se^si'r any tij^ht to deal with 
the enocs except such as iwlvt" lo the possessor 
m reS Thus Vc has n t a n ht pf sale exrept In 
90 tar as a staNitorv autionty has been cjnfetred 
him t f io the cases cf an irnkcejwr or of 
« whatSrtrer Th, parlies tb ms Ivm however 
mav a-i^ee that Ihr^ shall siji.h a ncht and this 
*Ri'«eaicnt tvij over nde the general nil of taw 

A brri i« lest or extll^ui had if the posvesyor 


sotrenders possession of the snbiect matter or 
agrees to give credit for the amount du or to 
accept some other sccunty for the debt owing to 
him Dut the whole of the facts of each case must 
b" consideFed. in order to se« whether the actual 
surrender or the taking of th« sccunty (as the ase 
may be) ts inconsistent with the existence of the 
ben or destructive of it 

An equitable hen is a hen which has nothing 
whatever to do with possession It is a nvht to 
have a spedCc narbon of property dealt nath m a 
parbcularway fothesaasfacticnofaspeuli claim 

LIFE INSU1T1< — A payment of a specified sum 
— qaartetly half vearly of annually — which lasts 
donog the life or lives of the person nr the person 
who u or arc entitled to the same. If the annuitv 
IS payable to one pemon onlv it ceases upon hi 
fir ner death but as all pay ments of this land are 
payable from day to should the death take 
plvce between the dates of two payments there is 
an apportionmeat (fir) If the aoniuty is secured 
on the lives of two or more pt-rsons the navmert 
cease» upon the death of the lost of them 
apportionment applriny in this case af«o 

tlPE EST\T!'— This is an estote or interest 
which u held by a person dnnng his own bfe tr 
dunng the life of another pervon — an estate fur 
aulr* CM The benefiaary is known as the tenant 
for bfe In order to preserve irreat estates as 
intact as possible tt has U?ea the common practice 
In England for many vears past to create settl - 
raents in such a manner tha ahenation is estremrli 
difficult on the part of a spendthnft tenant Wlist 
evetehargeshecreBtesha enoeflovt bvyondhisnwn 
bfe Whilst It I still impoesihle for a tenant for bfe 
to dissipate an estate as far as those who come 
after him are convened the policy of the various 
Settled Land Acts has been to allow on.adcraUe 
freedom to dealing with landed mtates the law 
onlv takaa" care that the capital representuig the 
value of the land shall be kept int3i.t 

LIFE. EXPtCrVTiON Of — ^ee rxrECtaTtcx 

or Life) 

tin IN^l R wrr —it is a Doteworthv fact that 
»<»► classes of events aoHng out of a large body 
of circumstances trad to recur in approxiinatciv 
similar oumbciv. year after year if lb consuiuuon 
md the mv'iutude of the sources remain approx 
matriy urlfonn Taking few examn e the who’e 
po{ Ouition of Great Hritain the number of pauper* 
the numl’er of salndes the number of pers«'» 
adjudi a of bankrupt etc do no show wide 
tjctuatiuos from year to year and this f'nture 
IS also observable in the number of deaths recordol 
in a ommani v when the statisli 4 of several rears 
are roinpared The date of death 'f au ir bn luaj 
Js usu^lv m the highrst decree uncertain vet it 
I* quite safe to say that tb® deaths la Great IVltaln 
for ibe prroerl yeu wall no* b« far from fifteen per 
thmivind of the total population. 

This e>b«erved urofwnuty m the inotfwioe ol 
mcetahtv has rw rre-f I f- asss ran e posalJ 
I eprattd snvevti *at30r»3 hive confirr-o-t tfe fact 
tha cot only dws mankind in the mass (irti^ 
persona <d oJ ac's are in ludixf) show a vtcauj 
orath rt but that wj en the oa-vs is c-u»- ed 
Into iTTouoa accrvd.“g to attaintd ax" each group 
eshlsj a amUr rhctwmtnon the rfeath rates 

oc rirt"c««TerUy the rates vf rtfwuli ' introas eg 

ate*, ilv after Ir aney wiih th® are rf the gioop 
IVarfri, this fatter la«t la itunJ^ it h an r^v ^a> 
falaej IS oomptre tl 
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least 3 imlcs from the place where he demands to 
be supplied with liquor iMthough the person sup- 
phed was not, in fact, a 6ona fide traveller, the 
licensee is not liable to be convicted if the court is 
satisfied that he (1) truly believed that, and (2) took 
all reasonable precautions to ascertain whether or 
not, the purchaser was a bond fide traveller Any 
person who buys, or obtains or attempts to buy or 
obtain at any licensed premises mtOMcating liquors 
during closing hours by falsely representing himself 
to be a traveller or a lodger, is liable in respect of 
each offence to a fine not exceeding /5 Any person 
found on Ucensed premises during closing houis is 
hable in respect of each offence to a fine not exceed- 
ing 40s , unless he can satisfy the court that he was 
an inmate, ser\ ant, or lodger on the premises, or a 
bond fide traveller 

The penalties for selling intoxicating liquor with- 
out a )nsticcs’ licence, or in breach of the conditions 
on which the hcence was granted, arc very severe 
For a first offence the penalty is a fine not exceeding 
^50 or imprisonment with or without hard labour 
for not more than one month , for a second offence 
a fine not exceeding /1 00 or imprisonment with or 
without hard labour for not more than tliree months 
andfor ev ct 5 subsequent offence a fine not exceeding 
£100 or imprisonment with or without hard labour 
for a term not exceeding six months On conviction 
for a second or subsequent offence, the holder of a 
hcence forfeits his licence, and, in addition, he is 
liable on a second offence to be disqualified for five 
holding a licence, and for a subsequent 
offence ho is liable to be disqualified for any term of 
ef for life The court has also power, by way 
of additional punishment, to forfeit the liquor found 
on the premises of a convicted person 

A licensed person is liable to a penalty of /lO m 
the case of a first offence and /20 in the case of a 
subsequent offence foi allowing drinking in con- 
travention of his hcence The holder 01 f lustices’ 

£cc“and'4Kr'° 

subsequent offence if he sells 
apparently under the age of sixteen 
i’^ on the premises 

the cl'‘w!"both%hv«™'an^^ 

deliver to anyone under the aeo nf f ^ 

anv description of intowaw In 
sumption bV an> peJsoro^i^l® 
unless such intoxicating liquor is soldier 
in corked and sealed vessds m 

than one renuted nmf of not 

premises only pcnaltv off the 

regulation is^a fine of^40s for (he'^W ‘''o 
£0 for a subsequent oficnce All Jntn ^ o^ence, and 
sold by retail\ud not m a wsk 4 
sold in quantities of half a nmt or 

"‘s'iS; r. ssvci]:!' i~"r‘ 
=«».d .0 prirr i'risi 


place, togethei with words stating whether hiS 
licence is fot the consumption of intoxicating liquor 
on or off the premises If his licence is for six davi 
only or an early closing licence, this must appear 
on the notice affixed to the pi cmiscs He may not 
deal in or store upon lus premises any otlici kind 
of hquor than that for winch he holds a justices ■ 
licence Ho must not allow his licensed preinisca to 
have anj' internal communication w’ltli any other ' 
premises which are used for public entertainment 
or resort, or as a refreshment house , and he may 
not make any' structural altci.ition in lus premises 
which gives increased facilities foi drinking or con- 
ceals from obscivation any part of the premises 
used for dnnlung or affects the communications 
between the part of the picimses where the intoxi- 
cating liquor IS sold and any other part of the pre- 
mises or any street or other public wav, without die 
consent of the licensing justices given cither at the 
general annual licensing meeting or at transfer 
sessions The licensing justices have also power to 
order structural alterations to be made, as they 
shall reasonably consider to be necessary', to secure 
the proper conduct of the business, on the pam 01 
the premises vvheio intoxicating hquor is sold or 
consumed 

The holdct of a justices’ licence is liable to a 
penalty for permitting drunkenness or violent 0 
riotous conduct on his jircmises, or for selling 
intoxicating hquor to a drunken person, 0^ 
milting his premises to be used as a brouiel or 
an habitual resort or mecling-placc of repm 
prostitutes He may' not suffer any' constable v ^ 
remain on lus premises while he is 
supply him with any' hquor 01 refreshment vvnet 
by way of gift or sale while on duty, 
authority of some superior officer of the consta 
He may' not permit gaming on lus premises or ^ 
them in contravention of the Betting Act, 10 • 
He has power to exclude drunken, 
ordcrly persons, and he must always admt n 
stable who desiies to enter on lus licensed prci 
for the purpose of enforcing the provisions 0 
Licensing Act, 1910 

Tlic owner of licensed premises is 
tlic licensee, and as the value of tho premises ' 
be very much depreciated by the loss 0*^“® j 
there are numerous provisions m tlic * j.-s 
protection of the owners of tho heensed pr^ , 
The name of the ovvncr has to be ' ‘^^1, 

notice of any conviction of a licensee has to n b 
to the owner, also notice of any order dircc b 
refusing structural alterations. Where m 
qucncc of certain offences a licensee f .jj/vijs 
sonally' disqualified to hold a licence, or 1011 
hcence, Uie ovv-ner can apply to ‘LoposCf' 

protection order, as in the case of ® 1 k- of 
transfer It is customary whenever the , (jod 
a licence is about to take place, for (jon ' 

transferee to apjily to the justices for a p 
order vvhich enables him to carry on busi j^os, 
he were the licensee until the next transie . ^0 

or until his application for a transfer oi * i.-cuce 
can be duly heard., Where the renewal 
IS refused, and the licensee takes all ti'c 
steps for appealing without delay, j _ petoa^ 
sioners of Custom and Excise may. by pnditioa'’ 
him to carry on his business upon sacii 
as they think just until his appeal ..AOHCiice ' 
Similarly where a licence is forfeited in c J*|^(,o'i 
of a conviction, the court by whom tno pjade 
was made may, by order, if an appeal is 1 , 
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By mwns of the coraplefe table aJl questions 
inTOhmg- money payments dependent on hamaa 
life can be solved la other words the correct 
values of premiums either smslo or annual for hte 
insurance or the proper purchase monej tor life 
annmties can bo ascertained. The underlying 
principle in such calculations is that U a large 
numb^ of smular poliaes are effected the majiner 
in which these pojiacs will fall to can be ascer 
tamed by the table and the total discounted cost 
of the claims can thus be calculated The total 
cost is divided by the number of contracts, and the 
result IS the proper single premium to charge for 
each For example lupposiog the benefit to be {t 
pat-able on the death of a person now aged OT 
it Is seen from the mortality table that out of 469 
people who are hving at age 93 19-v die in the 
loUowmg year 139 In the second year Sb in the 
third year 40 m the fourth year and 9 in the 
fifth year all now being dead. The total of the 
single premiums to be paid at entry by the 469 
lives IS clearly that sum which improved at an 
agreed rate of Interest yearly will provide these 
claims as they fall due the fund being entirely 
exhausted wh«» the last claim Is paid 
The calculation, assuming a rate of interest of 
3 per cent is as follows all claims being paid at 
the ead of the year of deaths 


of the two previous calculations it is found that 
tte annual premium for on assurance of /I payable 
on the decease of a life aged 93 ts — 

£ ^,,84 

* 1 951 " 

In the pnictical calculation of the premium rates 
for vanotts forms of life insurance and annuities 
the actuary is assisted by numerous subsidiary 
tables based on the mortality table m combination 
with various rates of interest Commutation 
Tables afford a means of arriving qmckly at 
almost any result by the combination of a few 
numbers taken th«yfrom a cording to the proper 
formula for the case Conversion Tables enable 
the Single or annual premium for a benefit to be 
obtained by inspection if the appropnatc annuity 
value IS known 

Such calculations as desmbed above proceed on 
the assumption that the lives will die exactly 
according to the mortthty table and the r ‘suits 
are ciUed net premiums This assumption is 
however rarely reahsed in practice since fluctua 
bons in the rates of mortality on either side are 
nearly inevitable For this reason and also to pro 
vide for the expenses of administration an office 
always increases the ret premiums by an addition 
called loading the results bciug tnovm as 


vviJ be payable at end of first year Discounted value is /I59 
I39 second 131 

86 third I® 

40 fourth 3t> 

9 fifth 8 

Total discounted v-aluo of the claims is £443 

Therefore each life should pav as £945 as the stogie premium for his Insuran e 


T^ value of a life annmty u calculated in a 
b^ar manner Takug the age of the life to be 
« * annual payment /I it ta seen that out 

ot 469 lives aged 93 274 are ahve at the end of 
me first year I35 at the end of the second year 
49 at the end of the third year and 9 at the end 
/ survives to the end 

01 me fifth year Since the annuUv b niyable to 
evch survivor the foUowiuk amounts vfill be 
required at the end of successive years— 


For examples of set and offi e prertuums the 
subnlivisions under this article— FudsxTrrn/ In 
nirance and Lt/e /Mturawe* Sei^nus — should be 
consulted 

The pnmary object of a life insurance office is 
(o average losses by taking small contributions 
from the many and paytngout much larger sums to 
the few Accordingly ’ if each year s contributions 


iP74 will be payable at end ol first year Discounted value is £ 
135 second 

49 third 

9 fourth 


Total discounted value of the annuities b 
Therefore each annuitant should pay £lJJ=-£951 as th' 


£44o 

purchase money for hb annuitv 


Tte annual jnemlam for a benefit is obviously 
of the nature of an annuity and is obtamed by 
cmcubhnq the togle premium and alwi the cost 
Of an annuity of £1 due at the begmalog of each 
year entered on The equivalent annuity to the 
single premium is obtained bv dividing the single 
premium by the cost of the £1 annuity the result 
brmg the annual premium ^be ost of the spedal 
annuity which fs caffed an aanaitv-due is simply 
the cost of the orilinary annuitv increased by unity 
11 payable throughout life. Thus using the result 


paid for the vcors claims the only liability under 
tbe policies at each cidendor year end would bo 
for the various fractions of a p^cy vear 
vnexrtied but paid for that b lue insurance 
would resemt4e fire insurance in this re»pei.t and 
a reserve of about 50 per cent, of the years p^ 
nunm Income would be all that was required Th** 
large maiority of life uisomnce coutracts are how 
ever made <o run for minj yearv and a fixed lOr 
level premium is paid year by year until the claim 
anscs consequently it is necessary for a premium 
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to be charged which, at the outset, is more than 
that required to cover a year’s risk to componsalc 
for the later years, when the yearly premium is 
insufiicient to cover a year’s nsk. Ihc balances of 
the early premiums not required to cover the nsk 
of death have to be carefully set aside by the com- 
pany, and accumulated at interest, and thus what 
is usually called the life insurance fund of the com- 
pany IS built up The mistake is sometimes made 
of supposing that the accumulated funds of life 
insurance companies, which in Great Bntain amount 
to over /379,000,000, are profits made out of the 
busmess and held undivided This is not the case 
if the companies ceased to accept now policy- 
holders, and simply allowed the existing contracts 
to work off by death or maturity, the funds would 
gradually bo drawn upon for the purpose of paying 
claims, which the annual premium income alone in 
time would be unable to meet , and, in theory — 
though this, of course would not bo absolutely 
realised in practice — when the last claim had been 
paid the funds would thereby be completely 
exhausted 

In practice, a fixed sum is not taken out of each 
premium and credited to the life insurance fund, 
but the balances ansing on the working of the 
office are invested from time to time in inteicst- 
beanng securities It is ecudent that the savings 
of a year will depend both on the rate of expense 
incurred by the office and on the rate of mortality 
It expencncos amongst its lives assured, a high 
rate of expense and a high rate of mortality both 
acting unfavourably on the savings , and, accord- 
ingly, It IS important that an office should investi- 
gate pcnodically whether its fund is sufficiently 
large 'This is done by means of a " valuation ” 
Ihe existing policies are classified in such a manner 
that the “ present value ” of the sums insured can 
be obtained, that is, the value, when discounted 
at interest for the time to elapse before payment is 


to bo made The " present v,-iluo " of tlie future 
premiums payable (less the additions for expensfis)^ 
under the same policies, is also calculated, and set 
off against the " present value ” of the sums 
insured The difference is called the “ liability " 
under the contracts, and is the sum the ofiice must 
have in Jiand if it is solvent Tlio liability is com- 
pared with the life insurance fund, and any excess 
of the latter o'vcr tlie foi mcr is called " surplus,^’ 
a balance tlie other way being called a " deficiency ’ , 

Under the Assurance Companies Act of 1909, 
every life insurance company has to make a valua- 
tion at least once in every five years, and an 
abstract of the results has to be submitted to the 
Board of Trade in a prescribed form, of which the 
following is an outline — 

1. Ihe date up to which the valuation is made 

2 The general principles adopted in the 
valuation 

3. The table of mortality employed 

4. The rate of interest employed 

5 The actual proportion of the annual premium 
income (if any) reserved for future expenses and 
profits 

6 The consolidated revenue account since the 
last valuation 

7 3 ho liability under the policies, to be given m 
the form below 

8 The pnnciples upon which the distribution of 
profits IS made 

9 The amount of profit allocated to policy- 
holders, shareholders, reserve funds, and carried for- 
ward unappropriated, respcctiv’ely, and specimens 
of bonuses allotted to whole life and endowment 
insurance poUcics 

Every five years a statement must accompany 
the valuation abstract, giving — 

The published tables of premiums for whole life 
and endowment insurance , 
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VALUATION BALANCE SHEET OF THE .AS AT . ., 19 , 
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AtriOLUTB ASSic.».Mrvr or uvs potto) 


^hlts IndcntUP© m^de the first dij of Jul^ Ono fhoa-'^d c'*- >- 

and twelve Between Jostph Smpson of 3S9 ifrriw Si 

in the CoutUy of H htleshire (heremafter called the Vendor) of th" 
illral Robinson of m l^hte Strea Grunford fn the County r‘ K'u^: 
(hereinifti-r called the Purchaser) of the other part Witnesseth fitat in con i t-p' 

of Two hundred and forty pounds the day pud by the Purcfia tr to fl.'' \*-.A * f -*> 
ab^olute puicliasc of the Policy hcitby assigned (the receipt of which sum the VriHlof /y 

acknowledge) The Vendor as Beneficial Owner Doth lierchj assign unfo the Piircfuv-r All 
tint Policy of Assuiance for the sum of five hundred pound on tin* hh <>l He aid 
Joseph iompson granted by the Royal l/nw» /«i«p,i«re Company difid tjio /mP 
day of December One thousand wgAt hundred and nv ay stx tmmbtrcd 
and under the niinual premium of btenly three pounds ten shillings and nil im m wiijul 
or to become payable b\ or under the said policy and the full benefit thereof To hold (he jwcUit n 
unto the Purchaser absolutely And the Vendor doth hereby cotciiant with fhf Puulwsif (lut 
Iho Vendor will not do or knowingly softer anything whtreby the said Pnkv nny bo ruidcit^l \„M 
or \oidiblc or any additional premium or payment shall become pivaWe m n./iat (h,r,,iroi ((p 
Purclnscr ms ( 'tecutors administrators or assigns may be prc\ ented from recen «ig ()„> 

nssiircd or to become payable by or under the said Policv or ari. 

> W ar\ part ihcm>f n ,jnfn-cK And 

It IS hereby declared that the transaction hereby eBecteJ dyes not 

^ w a hi\cr irino utu 

or of i sent of tnn^aettons m respect of which the anjoun* o' p. ,j, 

value of the consideration exceeds Five buidied win-sj t r 

th<p>t presents have hereunto vet their hands and ««K »r-^ a- ^ {VUitts 


Signed Scaled and Deincrtd bv the 
above-named Joseph Simbson 
and Xljred Rohnson 
m the presence of 
Thomas Turtm r 

84 B'fic hire I | 

Mh'dm-n t 

( 

Sitney r 


■f'^Sars-, 
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'H'* exutiEg T>C!l.««s cUssoSed la such a Bsanacr 
that tbs \-alu3lIca caa he roag^ chculed 
Tha aaBaal ta e of mtarert vse ded b\ the hie 
ir.sarais^ fuad *iiKe thi. last TaJnatioa 

K table cf «peci“\«i samadw' ^■aloe3 allovrsd f r 
who ■* tXe aad ccdiNmeot lasurasces. 

The \ct does no* lay down any ru e as to the 
rate of iatetrst w nortah^ table to be 
etafJoyed la th* \-alaatioa Thip»d are left eanreh 
to the chot-^ cf the ofixr It b an enabhabed fart 
that the higher the rate cf interea uwsJ m d>s 
coaaju^ tbs sans iaso'ed and ret iwwouias the 
stnaBw js the habCit) brtneht ou and auso the 
faaHhtv \an« a«*rdui? to the iaortaat\ tatje 
ns<d- It L inqMsrtaKt tb«/'»e that the rate of 
raterrtt assotn-d ^oo d rot be ireater than that 
whivb tl« fund IS reahsinc and hkel> to reahse in 
the fstnre and the tnortahty table adoited 
shoo’d bo sottabe to the conditiuu of the once. 
\t the preset uaj nos otS es naVe a ve^ coa 
•wvatjve estmale of t^e fature rite ©. interest, a 
large jro’xwtion sarg 3 per eat., whPe a few 
ad'^pt 2} per cent The mertahtr table n»-d by 
most Prihsh erd^an ©'Sees is either the llai « 
the On There- » \erv fcrtl* iliffcreti e la the 
habltti as rafena ed bi these two tables the Ou 
^reaeradi piitaf a s-shil> heaner resU- 
Ahh>ovh pnitunb’i' a tnt of solivs \ the 
penod.'sl vdttsrtaRS ta<tjti.ted bv cost c*>a 
paoes are rt^vded chieSi u a means {O' asce* 
tauam, the amouat o< rrat: whi^h esa safeh be 
hndtx. amoErtt the pdr^h^ders la the focna of 
bones, wd the details cf the I'aluation are arran'ed 
With this <rd la new If it was doabtfni whe few 
* coapsAi was solvent or not the piuper wai to 
asieirtaia the habiUti won d be to assam* a rate of 
se’emt and a tab e of raortahn as close as posable 
to the expected futore expenecce hid to va.o“ th- 
oitir* preaiBRS less an atutea^nt (or the <snrea*ed 
futwe ■“"■n’ expense tm when a \'a.ua.i«a is 
beis^ taaue with th* snew of aKertaioui'' the di n 
*«bte profits the <tt-ibod of dutnbntioa of the 
profits has to be kept in mad. The uaifcna raver 
•vonaXT boawi. nJm sitcp.« or ccinptwed, is th* 
ivcrsianr ne hod in Great Rtitsua (see sab-divraoa 

under tJus artiO—f) »»f>s« ef IjU /aiii»-a«h.e 

Prfii ^ B and under this svsteia. if 

the ra*eof beaus is woiatain'd, a pOu'\ xecse-thw 
the aaniv cr an icrtvasiag reveruoaari addintn to 
the suta a.'sirred at each ■aiastion. This o-aas 
that tbe opjirairot cash allojaeot to * roh s 
trereaws at ewh 'aloaacn since the date of pa> 
laent of lt»* pels j moneys is conbau^ti drawio* 
nmier The msiateasd'e ot a giicn rate of bonus 
■a sacccisii'e raliatKsis is, if course a thi'*? to be 
uesired and it fcas been discos-wd that to ©o 
th.s It IS i.*esrabrf to Wie lo the valnations a ra e 
<l m errs troai J to 1 per ccoh lower than Ihst 
w >sb u being rvajsed cei the fond combiaed with 
A xnoriahti table wh. h gives larce reserves like 
Hu cr Ou Th-* rcasaa fv th s will bo seen wheo 
th» orem cf surpfes. tx p oSts. « expUiced 
If aa cdice rvaltsed e’ca'»lv the ra e of int e rest 
a*- ni-'d 10 l,s saltatcos expenenerd era^Us tbe 
mertth \ sbsijfa bv th taNe uanl, «peat exacilv 
all the preta.iita t-sad ngs in cxj'ensrs -nd had no 
witt-r’rnwah, j woo,d show n<a ter sorUus n-r 
defiacftcT at a -rssi%-e s-a.uaur*iv Th s is n- -vt 
rea-sed in ptacti'v ard surplu wh h i 
trsoiJs rtsta-ed arises maioSv iit-o the asswni'-t 
t»'R aid tbe actual expeiiec-e diSer o," u-c «r the 
hcrt„> of (ntce^t a-i* e-x*WB:rs, 


Saipfus from interest an es when the rate 
reaLsM 1 $ greater than that as.'utnrii m tbe valua 
does and .ac«.e the longer a pou i u in force 
the larw d^es the lialahtt order it become the 
profit trom surplus intet**xt allotted to s police 
sho,fd tacr ase at sueccsstie valuabon. since sucb 

n itu irittrest is earn'd oa th increasing rr--jrne 
and wh.ch IS hJd against the habilitc The 
profit from toadiog mt spent remains the same at 
suocesstvr s-aluations. if the rate of expense remains 
constant It is there ore seen that th-* effect of 
vahijis ofl the bosi abo\-e d<rs>.n**wi i> to entitle 
a pc- C) to an increa»tns cash allotme-i at sue 
crediBa. raloatioos an appnxcmatel'i constant 
trxeisiODar} ©qimaleat being therebv bfon»ht out 
Thi I the rabonale of what i tisuahv de*cnbr<l 
as an Hu (cr Ou) 3 per «it net preruum -aJua 
tion.** Interest at 3 per cett is uxsl although the 
errapanv mac t-o eanung 3* to 4 per ent on its 
f.mds and the present s-alne cf the future ret 
prepuams on's is takeo oedit for as an as&rt th 
ioadints not being hrot.,ht into a oont Th- 
result of ciaLmg resets ex to sati it the requi o- 
nents of suiJi a i-aluation i» tha a reves*«ionan 
bcaos of i] lOs. or more per tent on tb« sum 
assured cangen'rai \ be maintained yoar after vear 
The cash ailorwarvc or as it t general)} called 
the j'^ender valoe. which can be paid to a pou i 
hokd-T on his vsthcimml from an issa ance office 
u lotimteh* ccwae'ted with the reserve the o9ke 
bo! !a agaioit the ba <Ci v und-r the poll v Tha 
rtsen-e and thweicre, the surrenfer I'alue 
tnacasiis with the du'ation n. the con.rait but 
the amount of the surreouer \-aluo i> alwavs }«»s 
than the reserve Th.s is urIn \ roper sin-xi th'* 
pcucyholMcr has brnheo h. orntract with the 
ofF e which will hast- to incur nepeBse in ot .aious" 
a new po»i vbolue' tf tbe bu-ca-ss of the uSce i* 
cot to dwindle Futhe' it ha» been arg oJ that 
the hves who surreeder are on the average 
healthier than those who retrain, since a man wid 
do an tha he can to avoid surreRde*iBg his poii \ 
if he IS in 3 bad state of health che'efore. it u 
raid those who abandon their pohcirs should act 
be paid all the reserves held 8gain:>t them but a 
P*oportioa should fir^t be deduvtcd so as to 
aacment the rrserv Cs hod agoiixit cartinutog poliC.es. 

Tbe praeti e with tnanv 'osmamoa i> to cu ulate 
the resm-e at a higher rate of ictere« than is 
assumed m tbe i-aluaoons as 4 or 4( per cert 
tbe cdect bong to bang out a smaller reserve -V 
percentage cl tbe rwa-t, usiKiIlj inwoaa.'i? with 
the duraticn of the poa*! u the.*! taken, and 
alkow-ed as tb<* lurender value bocnebices the 
mst vear s premium u icnoced in tbe val u ation 
ol th“ reserve wfaiuh h then found rei the assump- 
tio-i tha the poj-v was eftevted a vear U or th-in 
IS a tual’% the ca.«e the eSeut beio< to re>'uce th 
re-wrve This methed U based on the s ippisiticn 
that the first }-enr*s preniinia ts entirelv aBsorbe-l 
la pro\aiti>t, fee the v.O't of a jva. a ln>urac c a- i 
the fciaivv toitial eosU incurred *a ««itoission 
expenses of ix. a- and medi-jil exiaanauon fee 
The fsda s wd cow be seen uf the argument 
whi fa IS SEvnehmes used to t.-e etre - 1 that whea 
an oCicc has ovt la nrred aov loss l-v fS* nxioe-- 
ticr- ol a pUi Thof-*r with it al thv iremlona 
}aid oucht to l«» retunied if t*e pci.Ah>Mrr 
dest-et to abardoQ the -o-itract Apart tniai fa 
exuwote «>f tareives ol aJmm tra it« the oiV« 
has not got in hand all t*-e pretr a-u paid. Pa-t 
has been used in iviMn< cia.-n\ 'o tV h r* whi 
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Tlie existing poliaes classified in such a taanoer 
that the valuation can be roughly checVed 
The annual rate of interest yielded bv the hie 
insurance fund since the last valuation 
A table of speamea surrender values alloired for 
vrhole Lie and cndowrnent losuranres 

The Act docs not lay down anv rule as to the 
rate of interest or the mortality table to be 
employed in the valaabon. These are left entirely 
to the choice of the office. It is an established fact 
that the higher the rate of interest used in dis 
counting the sums insured and net |>remiuBis the 
smaller is the Lability brought out and ah>Q the 
haWhty %'anes according to the nortalit} uWe 
used It L important therelore that the rate of 
interest assume should not be greater than that 
which the fund reaUuni; and likely to realise in 
the future and the mortalitv table adopted 
should ^ siutaUe to the conditions of the office 
At the present dav most offices make a very ton 
scrvaliio estimate of the future rate of mterest a 
large prtportioa usln„ 3 per cent while a few 
adopt 2J per cent The mortality table used by 
most Iinti h ordinary offices is either the >{u or 
the On There la very httle diflerence in the 
habihli as calculated bv these two tables the Om 
generally Riimg a slightly header result 
Although pnmanly a test of solvency the 
penodical I'aluations in tituted by most com 
paues arc regarded chiefly as a treans for aswr 
taicung the amount of profit ahich can safriy be 
dinded amongst the poa i holders to the fom of 
bonus and thedetaiUof thv valuation are arrani^ 
mth this end in m<w If it was doubtful whether 
a company was soivnt or not, the proper w^y to 
ascertain the Lability would be to assume a rate of 
laterest and a table of moruUn as close as poSMble 
to the expected future arpenence ind to v-alue the 
office premions less an abatement for the estimated 
future annual evpeose bu when a \-aluation as 
being made with the vieir of asccrtaming the divt 
sable pronts the method of distnbsucn of the 
profits has to be kept in mind The nnlforta rever 
•‘lonarv bonu either simple or compound, is the 
prcvauicR method in Great Pntain {see sub-divison 
xmder this artnde — Dinricn cf Lth 
Pnp^ or Dotnuts) and, under this system, if 
the rate of bonus i aaiutained a peffi y gets cither 
-the same or an increasing reversionary addition to 
th sum assured at ea^ valaatian Thi means 
that the eqiuva.ent cash allotm ut to a oolii 
increases at each valuation since the date ox pay 
mentof the policy mccevs is contioually drawing 
nearer The maintenance oI a given rate of twiius 
.at sjccessii e Valuations is of cour e a thing to be 
desired and it has been disioveml that to do 
this It is de’urable to use in the valuations a rate 
■of interrst from i to 1 per cent, lower than that 
which is Iwing reused on the fund comb Bed with 
a mmtahtv table which cives Urge reserves, hie 
IIu or 0\i The reason for this wil be seen when 
Ihe origin of surplus « profits is explained. 

If a-n ofil e realised exactly th* rate of interest 
aa-umed la its valuation- cxpenerced exs-tlv the 
raorlalitv shown by the tibto u«evl, spent exacth 
•all the premium Icedines la espesses. and had no 
withdrawals it would show neither sni^us no 
•dencicncy at «av«saive vahiatioos. Tha ts never 
realised in practice and the surplus wIu<Ji is 
usually revea-ed arises ta.im*v from the ossurap 
lion and the actual experience dilienng under the 
beads of Interest and evywiises. 


Snrjdus from interest arut^s when the rate 
realised is greater than that osaumed in the valua 
tions and since the longer a poll v is in for e 
the larger does the liabihty under it become the 
profit from surplus interest allotted to a poiici 
should increase at successive valuations, since su^ 

n los interest i earned on the increasing reserve 
and which IS held against the lubiiitv The 
profit from loading not spent remains the same at 
SQcr(s<avo valuations if the rate ol e.x{>en3e remains 
constant It is, therefore seen that the efiect ot 
vahuu" on the basis above dcauibod is to entitle 
a policy to an tncrcama'’ cash allotment at sue 
ceeuing valoahons an approximatelv constant 
reversionary equivalent b«ng thereby broa'’ht out 
Thi u (he rationale of what is usually described 
as an Hsi (or Ou) 3 pe” cent net premium valua 
bon Interest at 3 cent, i n ra although the 
companv umv be earning 3} to 4 per cent on lU 
funds and the present value of the future net 
premiums onlv is taken credit for as an as&et th- 
loadings not being brout.ht into account The 
result of making reserves to sabsfv (he require- 
ments of such a valuabon i» that a reversionary 
bonus of £} lOs or more per cent on the sum 
assured can generally be maintained year after veor 
The cash ahowance or as it is genenlly callMl 
the surrerdcr value which can be paid to a poh v 
holder on tus witbdraival from aa ui arance office 
K inUmatelv connected with the reserve the office 
bedds against the Labilitv undT tbe pobev The 
reserv'c and therefore the surrender alue 
iBcroasci, with the duration of the contract but 
the amount of the surrender alue is always less 
than the reserve Tb-s is orJy f roper smeo th* 
pokey holder has broken hiA contract with the 
office, which will have to meur eipesse in obtaining 
a new pobev bolder if the bunncss of the office is 
not to dwindle. Further it ha* been argued that 
the lives who surrender are on the av eroge 
healthier than those who remain since a man wilt 
do all that he con to avee J surrendenst; hts poticv 
if he IS in a bad state of hmlth the,eforv >t is 
*aid those who abandon th tr poucie* should not 
be paid all the reserves held against them, but a 
proporbon should first be deducted so as to 
ao-ment tbe reserves held against coRtinu,iig poliaes 
The pracbvU with maov ompunies i to calculate 
the reserve at a higher rate cf intc esC than is 
assumed in tbe v-aluabons a* 4 or •!} per ent 
the cflect being to bring out a smaller ru>erve. K 
percentage of the result, usually increasing with 
the duration of the pobev is then token ani 
adowvd as the surrender value •'om times thu 
firs year s premium is ignored in the calcvlsbin 
of tbe reserve which is then found on the ossump- 
bon that the pohev was eBected a year later thin 
IS actoallv the case the effect bein< to reduce th<- 
resceve. Th.i method u based on the sopposib'in 
that the first year premium is eotirrii acwarbed 
tti providin.. for the cost of a year s in -urance an t 
the heavy initial costs in U'Ted in commission 
expenses of issue and medical exaimnaUon fee 
the (alU V wvJl now be seen if the argument 
wh.ch IS sometimes uvxi to the effect that vh-n 
an office has not imirreo ani loss bv the onnec 
ticn of a pi^cyhold-r wvth it aJ the prem j»s 
pail ought to be returned if the pol vlol-lcr 
de&ivs to abandon the -ontra t \part from the 
existence of expenses ot aJnwiiffralirni the office 
has not get ID hand a.1 (he prrtniumi paid. Tart 
ha# t*-n nsed m pavirg claims on he k "os who 
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have died, and it is only on account of a uniform 
premium being charged, under the more popular 
schemes, for an increasing risk, that there is any 
balance left out of the premiums after paying the 
claims For e^ample, short term temporary insur- 
ances do not carry the nght to a surrender value, 
because the annual premiums charged approximate 
so closely to the cost of a single year’s insurance 
Instead of a surrender value, the policyholder 
may take its equivalent in the form of a now policy 
for a reduced amount, payable under the same con- 
ditions as the surrendered policy, except that it is 
not subject to premiums This is called a " free 
jiohcy," and the sum assured thereby is, of course, 
greater than the surrender value, on account of 
the former only being payable, it may be, many 
years hence, -wiule the latter is due immediately 

The necessity for the accumulation of a life 
insurance fund having been demonstrated, it now 
remains to show how an office carries out this part 
of its functions 

The cardinal pnnciples of life insurance finance 
are Safety of the pnncipal, and, subject to this, 
the obtaining of as high a rate of interest as possible 
The necessity for the first requisite is obvious, 
when it IS remembered that the fund is hold in 
trust, as it were, for the policyholders , and, as 
regards the second, a high rate of interest on the 
fund IS desirable, because surplus interest is one 
of the mam sources of profits, or bonuses, and the 
populanty of an office with the public depends 
very much on the rate of bonus it is able to declare 
Owing to the circumstance that, given a fair 
influx of new insurances yearly, the fund never 
needs to be drawn on, an insurance office does 
not need to hold a large proportion of its assets m 
liquid sccunties, as does a bank It can make 
investments for long periods, and thereby it is 
able to command the best rate of interest For 
example, mortgages for fixed terms of years, loans 
to local authorities repayable by instalments spread 
over a long term, purcliases of the reversion to 
funds, investments in bonds redeemable at a stated 
^ price at the expiration of a considerable period are 
all largely taken advantage of 

The table below, extracted from the Board of 
^ rade Returns, shows the disposition of the total 
funds and capital of Bntish offices transacting life 
insurance business The fire, marine, and 


Mortgages 
Loans on Policies 
Loans on Rates 
Bnbsh Government Secnnties 
Indian and Colowal Government 
Securities. . 

Foreign Government Securities 

Debentures 

Shares and Stocks . 

Land and House Property and 
Ground Rents 

Life Interests and Reversions 
Loans on Personal Security 
Agents’ Balances and Outstanding 
Premiums 

Outstanding Interest 
Cash, Deposits, Stamps, etc 
Deficiencies, Rstablishment Ex- 
penses, etc 


L 

103,292,863 

23,592,079 

53,111,232 

7,307,469 

20,321,399 

17,357,825 

99,484,510 

44,613,765 

44,218,780 

10,148,113 

2,266,798 

8,867,482 

4,195,345 

7,238,452 

1,326 532 


Total .. ,.;f447.3-12,644 


miscellaneous funds of offices engaging in these forms 
of insurance, besides life, are included, since a 
separate balance sheet is not required for each 
class of business The figures relate for the most 
part to December 31st, 1909j and include both 
ordinary and industrial business 

It wall be observed that a largo proporfaon of the 
funds IS invested in Stock Exchange securities, and 
the depreciation which has occurred during the last 
few years has compelled many ofiices to write down_ 
the book values of this class of security rather 
severely, the result in some cases being a reduction , 
or non-dcclaration of bonus at one or more valua- 
tions Dunng the years 1901 to 1909 no less a sum 
than £4,899,000 has been written oS as decrease in 
value of investments, the much smaller sum of 
£1,158,000 being recorded dunng the same penod 
as increase m the value of investments In addi- 
tion, very large amounts have been transferred to 
investment reserve funds .It must be remembered 
that the depreciation has not affected the annual 
income from those securities under which the 
interest is guaranteed, such as Government and 
municipal stocks , and here the effect of the fall 
in value is to raise the rate of interest yielded 
The table given above classifies the investments 
according to the requirements of the Life Assurance 
Companies Act of 1870 , but under the Assurance 
Companies Act of 1909 the classification is more 
detailed, and is as follows — 

Mortgages on property within the Umtod 
Kingdom 

Mortgages on property out of the Umlod 
Kingdom 

Loans on parochial and other pubhc rates 
„ life interests 

„ reversions 

slocks and shares 

„ company’s pohcies wathin their 

surrender values 
„ personal security. 

Investments — 

beposit with the High Court (securities to he 
specified) 

Bntish Government secunties 
Municipal and county securities, Uniteo 
Kingdom 

Indian and Colomal Government securities 
„ „ provincial „ 

„ ., mumcipal tt 

Foreign Government secunbes. 

„ provmaal „ 

„ municipal ,, 

Railway and other debentures and debenture 
stocks — Home and Foreign 

Railway and other preference and guaranteed 
„ ordinary slocks [stocks. 

Rent charges 
Freehold ground rents 
Leasehold „ „ > 

House property 
Life interests 
Reversions 
Agents’ balances 
Outstanding premiums 

„ interest, dividends, and rents. 
Interest accrued, but not payable 
Bills receivable 
Cash — 

On deposit. 

In hand and on current account 
Other assets (to be specified). 
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Tbe theorj of life insurance has been greatly 
developed by the Institute of Actnanes and tlu 
Taculty of Actuaries The former society was 
focndM in the year 28-iS and in I8&4 vras locor 
norated by Royal Charter The latter was fonned 
in 1856 by the S otbsh members of the Institute 
who withdrew m that year owing to cert^ difTi 
culties arising between them and the London 
octuanes and it received a Royal Oiarter of 
Incorporation in 1S6S Each bodybolds examina 
tions in mathematics the theory and pracllr© of 
life insurance law and the theory and practice of 
finance and successful candidates on election to 
Tellowship are entitled to use the letters ri \ 
and F F A respectively after theif names The 
examinations of the Institute are four and of the 
Faculty three in number and a very high 
standard of profictCRcy is set by the examiners 
Tht Journal c/ Ih* InstiluU of Acluarut and the 
Transactions of tht Faculty of Achiarxts form a 
nch library of original researches rclabng to 
actuarial problems of every description The 
Institute h^ also issued a Ttxt Book of tho T/teory 
of Finanea and Lift Confin encxes which has 
become the standard work on the subject and 
has published numerous reprints of courses of 
lectures beanng on subjects of interest to the 
aetnarial student The address of the Institute is 
Staple Inn Hall Kotbom London WC. and of 
the Faculty 14 Queen Street Edinburgh. 

1 LIFE I^S^JRA^CE SCHEMES The various 
forms of policy offered to the public by hie offices 
fall naturally into two divisions (I) J’olides for 
the benefit of the family of the hit. insured or for 
tus own old age and (J) hnanaal poliaes ntilised 
in connection with loans contingent interests in 
estates etc 

To the first class belong the whole life insorance 
and the cadowment tosurance both of which tnay 
be cSected on a tinglo life or on two or more lives 
idatty as for example husband and wife 
Variims forms of policies for the beaefit of children 
also come under this beading 
The whole life insurance is payable on the decease 
of the person insured if cm a single life or on the 
first death If effected on two or more bve> jointly 
The endowment insurance provides that the sum 
insured shall be paid at the end of a fixed term of 
jears if the life or lives insured are in existence 
or immediately at death should this occur More 
the expirabon of the fixed term The pTemiams for 
these two forma of contract usually fall due at 
yearly Intervals and conllniio to b^ payable uatil 
the h^penlog of the esent on which the sum 
assured is payable limited payment pohues 
however can be effected nnoef which the pte* 
minms are limited to a definite term of years 
as 5 10 IS or 30 in the case of a whole bfe in 
surance and to a less term of years than the 
endowment period under an m iowment fnsuranre 
ptOiey 

If a man desires to obtain the greatest amount 
of proteebon for 111 taraily by a giten annml 
expenditure In premiums lie whole life form of 
policy sboull be taten with premiums payable 
throughout life sioee the premium per cent Is 
less than lyt either a limited payment whole life 
Tnucy or an eudvument insurance 'lo* persons 
howeier look forward to retiring from busioess 
actiiilies at or soon after age 65 m d it appears 
drarabla to efiect an endowment insoranre matur 
ing at thu age tn place of a whole hie po let suite 


if the policy is taken out at a reasonably early age 
the diHcrence in premium is slight it being about 
6s 6d per cent at ago 25 93 6d at age 30 and 
13s 6d at age 35 The assured benefits thereby 
both by the cessation of premiums and the receipt 
of the policy moneys (bee under this arhcle— 
Endowment Insuranee } 

A form of policy which is very popular with 
young professional men and others who expect 
that their incomes will matcnally increase in the 
course of a few years but who desire as mu h 
Insarance protection as possible at once is that 
nnder which the premintns for the first five years 
are very low— usually half of the sixth and follow 
ing premiums no debt or incumbrance being 
created thereby on the policy By this plan a 
much larger sum assurM can be secured by a 
given outlay of premium during the first five 
years than under a whole life level premium policy 
the reverse of course bomg the case afterwards 
MI the above forms of policy can be taken cither 
with profits or withimt profits the premiums 
under the first class being rather higher in con 
siderahon of the assured bemg allow^ to partici 
pate In the periodical divisions of profits bims bv 
the company (See under this arbde— i>isfn5uficn 
of Lift in%ura»ee Profits or Sonusts ) 

Pohaes for the benefit of children are issued in 
considerable variety The most simple is the 
deferred insurance under which the sum insured 
is not at rule until age 21 is attained the insurance 
company simply returrunS the premiums if death 
takes place before tliat age is reached The form 
of the benefit after age 21 may be either a whole 
life insarance or an endowment insurance This 
description of policy if eflected some years ore 
vlously is very suitable for a gift to the chito at 
majority since the prertilun payable is much lest 
than would be required for a new and aimilai 
insorance at that age and there is accordmglv 
a strong inducement for the reopieot to mainuin 
the policy in force A form of contract known as 
the educational annuity provides for the pay 
ment of o fixed annual sum commencing at aay 
age 16 and rontinumg for four five or six years 
The pobey is taken out some years before the 
attaJoment of the ago at which the pay-ments com 
meoce aod may be paid for cither bv a single 
premium ot by annual premiums ceasing at the 
specified age. It may be arranged that the death 
of the parent shall cancel the remainder Of the 
premiums payable the benefits under the poll y 
continuing unaltered If the child dies before the 
coiameuceraent of the annuity the premiums may 
bo returnable or noo.retumable (as agreed upon 
at the issue of the polry) being lugher in the 
fonner case than la the latter This description of 
policy is useful for gradually providing during th"* 
either years of a child a hie for the cost of hirhor 
education or entry into a business or profession 
■po fxincipa] oljett of life insurauio is to pro 
Vide for dependents and for a consldersbl time 
the view was taken that the prco’itic* of a lump 
sum rayaWe at decease perlectly accornpluhert 
this object It began to bo reoognijiM however 
that tb Investnient of the policy moneys in a 
secure and profitaUe manner ly the survtior* may 
prove dip suit mprcisJIv tu tho case of femaJe^ 
and young people an I many offices now Ixmo 
specfsl poh «es under which the sum Iniured will 
be retained by them for sjy tweaty years from 
»ls |.r>.oniiag due the iftce ictrrwit i 
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inv^f 'beneSri^ °T s^^um" as^red ? calculating the reduction, the' 

vkn*" . This form of no W I"!?:? m the kno^vkdge° tL^t'lSs sum^iS'°* d'' 

go ss r 

fnv vanishing point. With some companies 


by the sursuors This investment 

^dp?’'%”aincs,suchas‘'gu™aut goes under 

debenture pohcy,” or policy," 

yhe annual premium is HrJl pohcy " 

the correspondm-T form course, than for 

St;?' « ,?v™,m° „fS?, *“«« 

The " ^ Tobey moneys 

similar purpose to'^that°iu's^ d Resigned for a 
aid' n? intoie ‘ostend 

iilSili 

iSWi 

from vear balance of the sum .no cam 

'"^^e '^fecoun'ted? 

S'i°" i A li“r °tsr 

r^>ab!f o\ ’ti^^ ongmal silm P«d under 


godoimfor^*'^°"Shthep7ofite^^^^ 
fny excess PO^t- With some companies 

anhcinateH ,c actually declared over that 

their discn. ^ ndded to the sum insured under 
meir discounted bonus pohcies 

the va^.T^f yearly premiums lor 

given on ■n->irl°a^ ^ pohcy payable at death is 
P go 941, the sum assured heing~ £100 

Iv nr«Tr»ti.t»r»., r>^-. j » i-. 


Vf'n rtr» /\ A » i — -'-7 T cii, uwaku 

P ge 941, the sum assured being^flOO 
are ^v^m Pi'cminms for children’s policies 

assufed of /lOO ’^ble, in respect of a sum 

child is required “cdical examination of the 


Age 


Deferred Insurance, with profits, com- 
^oncing at age 21, Preimums only 
returned, without interest, at death 
before 21 


Entry 

At death 
after 21 

I 

£ s d 

0 19 0 

5 

I* I 11 

10 

I 6 0 

15 

1 11 4 


At death after 21, or on ' 
attainment of age 


35 


s 

4 

13 

9 

12 


d 

0 

3 

0 

7, 


45 


55 


s 

10 

17 

5 

17 


/ s 
1 2 
1 6 

1 II 

2 18 


d. 

8 

0 

4 

9 


*** cue ! 
*die short 


be placci 

‘•mKent or cmn ...louioucu, the con 

insurance and insurance, the last surviv'd 

bon or camf,! smkmg fund, leasehold redemp' 
ThrS^7‘^®“Pbon insurance, 
bbe nsk of is taken out to cover 

penod as 1 vviOun a comparativ'cly short 


™P‘^^iy insurance is taken out to cove 

penod ^ 1 vviOun a comparativ'cly shor 

I'lves the term' ‘ years; and if the life sur 

to an end thn.'. insurance automatically come: 
under whiUb n ®onie companies have a scbemi 

one for thp ■.tv, insurance can be converted intc 
^or me whole of I,f„ ,r „ 


one for the ■.tv, insurance can be converted inti 
year or bfe. if applicabon is made i 

IS chiefly used o.'T’H'abon. This form of jiolicv 

“y used in COnneoKr.,, — 11. 1 


, -5\ I' bo-!„s, which Jt IS rLsL,A':i^Ppbcabon of 

cuT’eneV' throiheo?'^'^ “tbcr- 

-c . rate-j pub .shed JrAtlm 

tibcr^d ♦It J* t»v unt- j 

-i’Af'-i at a«v S..s.e Y.r ' 7 Vi- H-’ii-s 
. >ur short cif xi^ 


purposes -ichtr-^^ connection with loans for busme'^ 
course of a fp« intended shall be repaid m tin 
^unngthattiTn/*^'^^^ death of tlie borro^vci 

of the undertaki^°f^^^°'j'’“®^^''^®'^ttheprospecb 
rowed, and therxK? which the money was bo; 
be impaired security of the fender wou) 

for the am^nt ^ ^bort term insuranf 

this nsk. ^ loan is often effected to <*ov c 

A t*n^d. 


' . U.U 

nsk. ■“ oiten ciiccted to 

O Se P°bcy provides fo 

the 1,Y„ assured onlv in the cv-en 

life, B 



* T 

1 * 

i’ rc- 

’■'tiSth, 


^ia 


“It-, JJ if' -R rw'/'’’ another speciu! 
as it IS then policy comes to an en 

to happen ^ ^bc ev'ent assured again 

n Coat.nocnt ir.» contract is used to rerdi 

such Secured estate absolute, wh: 

^-o-itj fo^ IS.ll”’ “'■’■i' «' “tibsci 

bv'C',, P°bo/ IS taken out on iv.-o or ino' 
deata ft j,, ,. \ irssared ts paj-able .at the lav 
"i-i' U- a-ranged lor Ihe premiums to V 



paid during the urhole currency of the contract or 
only until the first death occurs 

yearl^^emioms lor a capital redemption laeuranca 

inssrancoof /lOO ar 

e giTCB la the folloutog table— 

Pre 1 

[ Sum Assured pajible at the 

1 emrabnn rrt 






mum. 1 




Age 

at 

Sum Assured paiahle ooly if 
ocean 'Rnthin a term ol 

death 


10 years 

20 years. 

30 years J 40 ytars 

Entr> 

1 year 

3 years 

: * years 

7ycars 

III 

k *6 % 

/a *3 *4 

3 Ij 4 

£ f i\f* i 


£ t i 

1 7 « d 

Isa 

£ s i 

8 8 3j 

J 19 n I 5 4 

SO 

30 

•<0 1 
50 

0)7 6 

1 0 10 11 

1 I 4 7 

1 I 16 4 

0 17 10 
10 8 
15 2 

1 17 11 

1 0 IS 3 
112 

1 1 5 10 t 
1 19 11 

0 18 b 

1 I to 

1 6 6 

2 2 3 

Some comities wll agree to dupeas- with the 
usual ManuMUoa. whi-h to 

» very fiistaatelul \i the snm assured Is cot mater 
than about ^SW A fcro a 

large number of questioos relating to the ta« 
present State of health ol the^ Si 

Dieted and in the event of death i*b»z » ih- 

first year of insurance one-thud 0=1 J 
assured visll to paid or *.w 

second vear twCthfrds A/t^ltT^* “ 

tiro years fbe company « at tSv 1 

assured Ila* lorm 

monthly penuumt 5s n s ^ effect'd be 

in mXoutproau uK.® 

aBeetiog hfe Wriws 

Office and the ** 

and condihoas e»mi-ous pmiJ^ 

The first step PC'icj'^ 

It sometimes happens that a fund — it may be to 
replace the capital \aloc of property held on lease 
to replace the premium paid os the purchase of 
redeemable bond or for vanous other reasons— 
has to U accumulated over a tern of years and 
for this purpose a capital redemption pobes it wry 
stiitable The premium is paid }earl> and at the 
end of a fixed cumber of >eais the sum insured 
becomes due There is so life insurance uvolsed 
the premiums less the small eepec^cs are simp)} 
accumulated at compound interest b> the insnr 
ance company and tie resulting fund is paid ont 
b> them at the end of the agreed term Such an 
insurance mav also be purclused by a single pr% 
mium parable at the outset, or ty yearly preniiiutia 
limitcu to a shorter term t^an that of the 
insurance 

The folio Ting table gives specimen single and 


■s. 
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PROPOSAL FOR INSURANCE IN THE LIFE INSUHANCE 

SOCIETY 


1 Name, Residence, and Profession of person making the proposal for insurance 

2 Place and dale of birth Age next birthday 

3 Reference to two private friends {not near relatives or persons interested in the proposed insurance) 

to ascertain general and present state of health. 

Reference to present Medical Attendant for like purpose. 

4 If any other medical attendance has been leqiiiied. slate from whom, and when ' 

5 Have you ever lesided beyond the limits of Ewope > If so, when and where, and did your health 

suffer > 

Have you any piospect o> intention of going beyond the limits of Europe > If so, where ? 

6 Has your life evei been proposed before to this or any olhei office ? 

If so, name the offices and dates, and stale whether the proposals were accepted at the ordinary or at 
an increased premium, or declined or withdrawn 
Is your life now being proposed to any other office or offices > If so, name them 

7 Sum to be assured I 

8 Teim for which the assurance is proposed, and whether With or Without Profits, 

9 IVhether premium to be payable for life, or for what period > and whether by annual, half annual, 

01 quarterly premiums > , 

Amount of premium £ 

DECLARAIION 

Being desirous of becoming a membei of the Life Insurance Society, for the insutance 

specified in the above proposal, I declaie that the foregoing answers are true, and I agiee that they and the 
answers given, or to be given, to the separate questions put by the medical officer acting on behalf of the Society 
(all of which answers shall be held as incorporated in this Declaration) shall form the basts of the Conti act of 
insurance between me and the Society, and I accede to the constitution, laws, and regulations of the Society 

(Signature) . . ...... 

(I^ate) ' . * . ...... . .. . . . ......... 


The life is medically e'^amined, and the proposal 
and medical report are considered together by the 
directors of the company If the proposal is 
accepted, the " poUcy," which is the evidence of 
the contract, is prepared and forwarded to the local 
representative, to be handed to the assured on pay- 
ment of the first premium, if this has not already 
been paid 

The proposal is the bdsis of the contiact, and the 
ijuestions thereon and those put by the medical 
officer must be answered by the proposer in the 
utmost good faith A wrong answer on any material 
point, such as the state of health, or habits, or family 
history, would render the pohej' voidable by the 
office (See declaration aAached to proposal ) 

The wording of the pohcies issued by diSeront 
offices vanes considerably, A concise form of whole 
life policy IS given on page 943 

The conditions under which pohcies are issued 
have been gradually hberaUsed, and at the present 
time the payment of the premium, when due, is 
practically Uie only condition imposed in ordinary 
cases by many companies In the old days of hfe 
insurance a mere trip to the Continent was deemed 
sufficient reason for charging an extra premium, 
but now most pohnes are made " world-wide," 
either at date of issue or after twelve months have 
expired, if the assured at the time of making the 
proposal had no intention of going abroad Lives 
engaged m the Navy or Mercantile Marine are still 
charged an extra premium by many offices, as arc 
t persons engaged in certain trades, those connected 
with the sMe or manufacture of mtoxicatmg liquors 
being charged from 10s to {fl per cent per aimum 
on account of the heavy mortality expencnced by 
this class Female lives are often charged a small 
sum extra, usually 5s per cent, per annum, on 
account of the nsks of child-beanng 

If the premium is not paid on the due date, the 


pohey does not immediately " lapse " or become 
void The company usually allows the followmg 
month, wluch penod is called the " days of grace," 
for payment , and if death takes place within the 
days of grace before the premium is paid, the sum 
assured, less the duo prenuum, is payable to the 
assured’s representatives or assigns If the days 
of grace expire and the premium remains unpaid 
the pohey lapses , but the custom with most 
offices is to allow the “ revival," or remstatement, 
of the pohey within twelve months after the due 
date of the unpaid premium, if the hfe is in good 
health, on payment of the arrears of premium, 
together with mterest thereon 

A pohey under the ordinary forms of insurance 
acquires a “ surrender value " when two or three 
years’ prenuums have been paid, that is, the office 
will pay a certain sum in cash to the assured if he 
wishes to abandon the pohey (see antd) The exist- 
ence of this available cash, which grows in amount 
with the duration of the pohey, is utilised in vanous 
ways for the benefit of the assured who is unable 
to pay a premium when due The office will grant 
a loan on secunty of the policy withm the surrender 
value, to enable the assured to pay the premium, 
this procedure being automafac with some offices, 
if apphcation is not made by the assured , or, in 
some cases, it will grant either extended insurance 
for the full sum assured for a hmited term of years 
without pajTnent of any further premiums, or a 
reduced insurance for the whole duration of the 
onginal contract, similarly free from premiums. 
The latter is called a " free pohey " Under an 
endowment msurance, the free pohey that is 
granted on the discontinuance of the premium is 
usually that proportion of the sum assured which 
the number of premiums paid bears to the total ' 
number payable, the declared bonuses being added 
thereto Thus, under a twenty-year endowment 
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PROPOSAL FOR INSURANCE IN 2 HE 

SOCIETY 


LIFE INSUHINCE 


£"5 ''i.stsSuZ.’Tzir •“ •» "“'"“i 

Refercnu to p>escnt Medtcal Attendant for hie purpose 

suffer ? ‘ If ■so, token and uihete, and did your health 

Has your hfe mer bLTprifoslTbeforc °J ihiTlr^^nyitha JS ; 

P’'oposals were accepted at ike ordinary o/af 

or quarteily premiums ? ' lohat period? and whether by annual, half annual, 

Amount of premium i 


declaration 


Being desnous of becoming a member o! the t > r 

specified in the above ptoposal. I declare itJi /;,» /„L, Insurance Society, foi the insuiance 

answers given, or to be given, to the separate auesttJZ answers aic true, and I agree that they and the 
(all of which answers shall be heldaswZZoTa f T f; ' f medical officer acting on behalf of the Society 
insurance between me and the Society and^I arreile shall form the basts of the Contract of 

eiy. and I accede to the constitution, laws, and regulations of the Society. 


(Signatute) 
(Dale) 


medically examined, and the orooosal 

d.=o?S? “1 X'c o" paT”"? iSt™ ’’V'“ 

accepted, the " pohey '' \4ich^,<! Proposal is 

E'pmd"’ I’””"”' ■■ •>«> l»s ?ot SrreX' 

<,»S?.S'’?SiXdX“o2 paT-'X “d'*”; 
ttAISi.lL!''’ 

pomt, such as the state of hfiatr'’or hah^"^ material 
history, would render f'^^ily 

office ^’(See Ifeefcd^ftS f " 

hfe pohey IS given onfi^e ^43 
The conditions under which 
have been gradually liberaliser! issued 

time the payment of the at the present 

cases by many compames In the old davs 
insurance a mere tnp to the days of hfe 

sufficient reason for charging an efra deemed 
but noiv most pohcies arefmde premium, 

either at date of issue or after tfeive 
expired, if the assured at the time of 
proposal had no intention of going aLoad^"f 
engaged in the hfavy or Mercantile lUe!? ° 

charged an extra premium 

- persons engaged in certain K “"“les, as are 

ivith the sale or mLnSr^f " i connected 

being charged from lOs to £2 por^cent^*^® hquors 
on account of the lieavir mortAl.f,, !. * ^ annum 
this class Female hf 2 aTof ef cEd 
sum extra, usually 5s per cent ripr ^ small 
account of tlie risks of effild-beanng on 

If the premium is not paid on the due date, the 
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polmy ^cs not immediately " lapse ” or become 
void Tlie company usually allows the following 
month, which period is called the " days of grace,” 
for payment ; and if death takes place wthm the 
days ox grace before' the premium is paid, the sum 
assured, less the due premium, is payable to the 
assured s representatives or assigns If the days 
ot grace expire and the premium remains unpaid 
t^ policy lapses , but the custom with most 
omew IS to allow the ” revival," or reinstatement, 
of the pffiicy withm twelve months after the due' 
S unpaid premium, if the life is in good 
nealm, on payment of the arrears of premium, 
together wth interest thereon 
A pohey under the ordmary forms of insurance ’ 
acqmres a ” surrender value " when two or three 
years premiums have been paid, that is, the office 
■will pay a certain sum in cash to the assured if ho 
wishes to abandon the pohey (see ante) The exist- 
ft j ® available cash, which grows in amount 
vitn the duration of the policy, is ublised in various 
ways for the benefit of the assured who is uuablc 
to pay a premium when due The office will grant 
a loan on security of the pohey within the surrender 
value, to enable the assured to pay the premium, 
tins procedure being automatic wuth some offices, _ 
11 appheabon is not made by the assured; or, m 
some cases, it wnll grant either extended insurance 
° assured for a limited term of years 

without payment of any further prermums, or a 
reduced insurance for the whole duration of the , 
onginal contract, similarly free from premiums 
the latter is called a "free pohey" Under an 
insurance, the free policy that is 
granted on the disconlmuance of tlie premium is ^ 
usually tbat proporbon of the sum assured wluch 
“C number of premiums paid boars to the total 
t ^ P^y^ble, the declared bonuses being added 
thereto Thus, under a tw'enty-jcar oudoivment 
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for the same stun asnired, *^ 3 ^^ u 


her children, her husband, or her husband ami -v. 71 ; ;i;V <,>ynnrtrarw life insuraflco. ana, 11 

children Also, she may effect a pohej on tin hfo FCmmm for ,Vtcrm Ihepavmcnt 

of her husband for her own benefit A husband the life survives to the end " o„ the 

^ nniwv on his own life for the benefit of flic sum assured. then puts tno assure 


mav efiect a policy on his own life for the benefit 
of his wife, or children or wife and ihildrcn Trach 
policy so effected creates n trust in favour of the 
purposes named in it, and wall not, so long as any 
purpose of the fnisl remains unperformed, form 
part of the estate* of the assured or be sub)ect to 
his or her debts Consequcntlj , such policies arc 

protected against creditors m the event of the sub- pannersiup m l.j^tY'cs and con* 

sequent bankruptcy or death of the assured, if the membership to the t^ tlwl abstainers 

assured was solvent at the time the policy was nerfmns ft is nrc subject to 

effected , but if it can be proved that the policy from intoxicating : and 

was effected and the premiums paid with intent to hghtc, rates of mortality 


same footing ns a hrst-class life assured under th 

same form of policy _ .c^iam-r. to 

A few offites confine (heir f 

mrmborG of a certain t-laiB 

past and present members of the . oj 

and their connections by 


partnership m busines*-. Another offieo ” 


! premiunis paid 

defraud the creditors of the assured, they are 
entitled to receive out of the moneys paj*ablo under 
the policy a sum equal to the premiums so paid 
The assured may by the policy, or by any memo- 
randum under lus or her hand, appoint trustees of 
the moneys payable under the policy, and in default 
of such appointment the policy vests m the assured 
or bis or her representatives in trust for the pur- 
poses expressed 'Jlio Act of 1882 applies to Cng- 
land only, but under the Warned Women's Policies 
of Assurance (Scotland) Act of 1880 similar policies 
can be effected in Scotland 

In making the annual return of income to the 
income tax authontics, a man is entitled to claim 


IIKIIVV, luvca — ........ „K-lTmerSi 

a few oflicos have a spenal ^ 

the benefit from any Hsl'for mortahty that may ne 


tlie Doneiit irom any nginvi ^ 

experienced being koven_to_thc_imhm;lmlde 


sr^tmn irthe form of an add.bonal 

Oflicc of this dascnptlon policies m the 

and non-abstainors sections received ^ ‘ jl 


aaipors srcuo»» 

bonus of £2 2s and /I 15s per-cent 


Donus or ii; -s anu i«*f 

under whole-life pohcies and 


liiiucr Avwwju'iiii; j-ctt^incc 

cent respectively under endownwit | 
pohaes, at the last vahmlion. Tlie_ 


exemption from tax on premiums paid for insur- nua-iuisKuutjo unthecxcs. 

ances on the hfo of himself or his wife to the extent of life for each class of P°bcy, and J hroughl 

- ,4 f % —A 'I * /-.—a.!--.— 1 / llrtn TlOt UCCn iJ* ti 

of one-sixth of lus income This 


experienced by iliis office in its 
separately, horn 1811 to 1891, “Jthat 

gated by its .actuary . and bis conclusions 
■' abstainers showed a diarkcd supenonty ^ 
.abst.ainers throughout the “bf ^ , 


the 

non 


pn\ilcgo further and that this superiority had not b . 
increases the remunerative nature of cndo%vmcat about by any relaxation of condition ‘ 
insurance as an investment, since the tax so saved to the non-abslainirs future UfO' 

may be quite legitimately regarded as a reduction the abstainers At all ages \\n 

in 4 o premium payable time of the abstainers was greater than that m 

Of late years, many offices have comraciicod the non-abstainOrs, the excess being as 0 

issue of pohaes for payment of estate duty, which per cent at ages 30, dO, and 50. A ‘ , « /jf, 

by the Finance Act of 1894 is levied upon the the investigation is given in tiie J 

pnnapal value of all property — real and personal Insithite 0 / Aduafes, vol xxxviii, p._^ ^ 


-which passes on the doatli of any person 
Executors frequently find it difficult to raise the 
required money for the purpose of paying the doty, 
and it IS accordingly very advantageous for a life 
policy to be included m the estate expressed as pay- 
able direct to the Inland Revenue authorities in dis- 
charge of the duty, immediately after the dcatli has 
occurred Such policies are issued at the usual rates 
of premium for whole life insurances, and the power 
of the assured to charge or assign the policy dunng 
his lifetime is not m any way aflected 

The premiums published in the prospectuses of 
life offices refer to “ first-class " lives only If a fife 
proposed for insurance does not come under this 
category, the office has the two alternatives of 
dechnmg the business or accepting it on such terms 
as arc equitable; and, in the latter case, the con- 
ditions imposed are various In some instances the 
medical examiner will estimate that the life is as 
good as an average individual aged, say, ten years 
older, and the true age is acMrdingly "rated up ” 
that number of 
mium, charged 

may be made to begin . 

increase by a stated amount those connthc hie 
survives, until the fu'l sum ,/f intoxicating liqu the 
assure.! pajungthe full prevS per cent per annumg 
If a hfe cannot be reg-o^rtahty expenenced fcvet 
IS considered insurabl/are often charged a smalto 
issue a whole hfe pol 7 per cent per annum, on e 
the ns.e under an cndChild-beanng 
term, because a mynot paid on the due date, the 


ttsiuuic 0/ yjciHHf’ti, -...i i- ~ 

Several life insurance companies oiler , 

who desire to acouiro house yropmt-y 


to people who desire to acfiu""® 
but have not the nceess.iry capital to enable 
to purchase outright Tlie n 

the company to lend from 70 to 80 P®'’ ^ 

the value of property approved by them, on mo 
gage, the- borrower finding the balance J! „ 

chase money, and also effecting an v 

insurance policy for a term of f/®® „ 

twenty-five years on his ow-n life for the amo 
lent The result is that if tho mortgagor ditt - 
any time within the endowment term, tlie amou 
due under the policy is sufficient to 
mortgage debt, thus relieving lus fcprasonmiu 
of any liability Often the property 
the dwcllmg-houso of the mortgagor, and m sue 
a case lus family is ensured a homo free from pa^ 
ment of any rent m the event of his deceive J 
tho mortgagor survives to the end of tho cnoo 
ment term, tho pohey moneys are then avaiiau 
to re~>-' -^lobt, and the house becomes his pr< 
- ■ ' ■ - Tlie cost < 



x\P 


loons 

< 5 .®^ nnd the total yearly pas 
p ^“.nterest is frequently m 
otherwise be paid in ren 






ind ground rent all ml 
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iced, tho company has 
iperty, tho cost of whit 
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charges madental to the mortgag*- and 'TSetft awf th-ee Jw 

titm ol t-tte arc «tb«r paid lo onft som by the c5«red to tia poblic x i Mimuuy 

mortgagor or spread over a tens olj ears. nian.EE nntia (2) M (!) ba» wj. 

It « not es-enbal thnt th -who e toaa ihea’d sddtbocia] becS* cf n return c a wsrum ol to 

remain unpaid ontt death « the end ot the tma jeEtha^ (g^ueraUv taJ) iJ deoJa takes 

Usually the mortgagcfr is entitled to repay sums o! place srt Jsia s te-taia pMod froos da*e of porclme 

n<it less than about /Sat any day on whlduatertst as Sv« years {3>aj{i} be osth a gnarastee that 
falls due the iature nail yearly Mqaarteit/ Interest astonat paraV* oad** th« anaaitv by war o 
payment b«ng reduced accordingly Ifthiaudone lastilcvsstt ihait txK fi.f short ci tiw partes* 
there is a balance due to the mot^agor or K» ceasy tha, i£ £t €^0 h pa.'* /o aa scaedtr of 
.. . < -- ’-g tliB /lOO and til* aacmlsat riJei tea years ] 


tLIF 

• o- aanwly 

^1) T*i ordinary farm 
' -- <H ba» wjji to. 
- a pTrtioa of to 
takes 




uieic IS a wuance uiie to the mot^agor or hj EOasy th It £l&^ h p 
representatives when the aaoant assined nnder to /lOO and to aacnilsat dja woes ten yua-'s pjav 
pohev becomes payable taent. ha tsad* to ccS.^ will Cuftsa* 

Th* pmhey is dTsouted snth to company as aaaoity {'■• ESt rirre years to hj '»pMsssstatt~e. 
collateral secunty and so long as any part of to thnsretardiiit to-wtcs* /I #VjO U to *a=a,taat 
loan remains unpaid the company has a dia.ge bves iictl to VaOe cf j« ebasr cs~nm has 
ini to pcwcy and may apply to surrender value b*ea retErner* Inr to r-5™* to a.,ew r e* coetr i»* 
towards pa%'m«it of accrued iat««t or itt reduction does hj* cease, b**c,'^t,5-‘e» cnsl iJi»> k 

ice aa. a«l pacc'T* ser'srM by a £x«d *53 ii 
pea^ cad*' JlKban wid»r St s»* grsa «■ cadet- 
cad« p, to to* 1' to it-*** taaoss- 
po«shJe«i*i*s«dfmace-tain*4?i,rs clTvsajH} 
mvestrf Fenn Jj) sJk^ j b- efe^ tet if to 
^ c! antong a ,33 ».j, LV ^ 

vdy ssaO li k 

to the event oj estflr d»alb is djtote's’ Jb«a 


Mine loan 

We AanuIUts It a person desires to obtain the 
largest amount of annual income Irom the invest 
ment of a certain amount of camtaJ a life annuity 
ihwjfd be purchased dnee the annual interest 
earned on the capital is supplemented by a portion 
ofcapitjJ each year An In livtdual could not carry 
not a sHvsl* tratuachotv of this nature la the esact 
leorlh of a We cannot bo foretold and coose* 
^ ‘xhan fed 

iwore death took place or there might be a balance 
»W remainloi unused at death. A liL office how 
evw which Carnes out many roch transactions u 
able to arrange so that on the average there » 
neither surplus nrr defictencf by basmg its charcei 
P“f mortality erpirf 


n «■ (?» toa/ ^OA4-5.e*J 
Uto asmumee td Fcm ll) e*Ji.v E-Ti«a.W Iw 
abMdoned to to o5<* for 4 «,h pam-st tsv 
L^ fT^ AUow^ the tend-'-y wmld t- tor to 
Momtots to a bad lule of health to surr isd^r 






1 nsnally be torr^nderad far 

Iinarv r.».H . d*fWfed 


^uenily an office can anora to grant a hltoi 

SS= 

*2 “y w““i3 't"®" 

to A Jemal. □«*♦£ .“ ^uity cannot be granted 

same purchase money ^ ENW''''lENrl\‘s5f?^cfe 

raay beTtbS” '' S'* 

hafl yearly inst^mtnU ^2^?^ msoim «th«' insurance policy 

'‘W a Paymtot « *Ly different f^k7 

Mill the annuitant twwme ^e a named expiration of 

^ a sngle premnnn af i«u*^ m either The lint lorm ■* brovious death 
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the pohcy becomes a claun, the final s early premium 
payable only appears to cover a period ol,any(Iiuig 
from a few days upwards^ arcordingio theintcnal’ 
of time elapsing from the anniversary of the con-’ 
tract to the birthday of the life assured To rcmctlj 
these inconsistencies, many companies which Issue 
" pay able at age ’* poHaes now state that the sum 
assured shall be payable on the anmrersary oi the 
contract which immediately precedes tlio attain 
ment of the specified age, and tliat the number of ' 
y'carly preimums paymble shall be limited to the 
difference between the age next birthday at entry 
and the age at wluch the policy occomes a claim 
by' surv ival of the Jifo, For cs'ample, in both the 
cases previously' mentioned, tlio policy would run 
for fifteen years, and fifteen yearly preniiums vrouM 
be payable 

Iho endowment insurance policy' lias pushed its 
way' to the front in a v'ery' remarhabic manner in 
recent ycais, as is shown by the following figures, 
which are c'ctracted from the Returns to theJioard 
of Trade by Life Insurance Companies— , ' 


Blue 
Book 
pub- 
lished in 

Existing 

Endowment 

Insurances 

Total 

Insurances 

Existing 

— — ' — L 

Percentage 
of Endow- 
ment ’ 
Insurances 

to Total 

Insurances 

1888 

1891 

1896 

1901 

1906 

1911 

/ 

25,980,743 

35,866,867 

85,144,665 

141,982,454 

205,548,656 

269,395,014 

i 

421,061,768 

443,362,228 

529.184,344 

616,911,783 

697,627,128 

782,198,531 

S’S ' 

8'l 

'ler 

230 

29 3 


The above figures are merely' 
the amounts of the insurances esasting in 


specified, as they' -are based on returns 
mainly during the preceding five years , _ , 
When the subject is considered, tbs gr»‘ 
development can bo explained very gic 

whole life insurance, which pre^iouslv n 
field, necessitates the pay'ment of j. 

up to death, at however advanced an 
occur, and these payments arc 
v'cry burdensome when the assuiod is 
in years , accordingly it was felt that ^,"“1 Active 
of the sum assured at a fame when be 


powers of the assured were declining '' 

— 1 _ i.. the paybcu'- 


assured 

' a 


beneficial m a twofold manner- - ,-,^„ossurt 
tlie premiums would thereby cease, ana . 
would receive the money due under tu®P xjjg jssuc 
time when it was icquiredi This ®*P*? nobcles. 
of policies payable at age 60 d’’ ,-„J20 years' 

however, are issued payable in 10, lOi .-(-nunt of 
time, and these are effected cluefiy ‘ -jj'msur- 
the investment element contained p^j^yablo' 
ances In many' instances, a sum m iia in 

in 10, 15, or 20 years has to be of tl'? 

the event of decease before 'Ibe evp' should 


term, it is often desirable that . insurance, 

be immediately' available An o'^dowm g-^mplc. 
ii.r 1.,., <i,.o nf>ed - rvi " 


pohcy o’cactlyr supplies this need ' ° nor, say. 

siyipose a man to buy a ,hous^^^^^^^ mort- 


upusu a man vo uuy “ — ' nn 

75^ per cent of the value of insurance 

ec If he takes out an endowme" , „,ivati!c, 


gage 11 no takes our an eg, pava 

policy on Ins life for the amount Dorr 
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say in 20 jears or at hjs previous dealb then if 
he aarvivcs to the end oi the 20 years the sam 
assured will pay ofl the mortgage while sboaM 
he die at any time withm the term the sum assured 
will m hVe manner be a\aiUblo to repay tbe debt 
and the property will then be left uncoenrobered 
to hi3 family 

The practical aspects ol an endowment insorance 
policy hanng been considered it may now be 
analysed into its component parts It has lieeo 
seen that such a policy seeotes a sum ot money 
payable on the happening of either of two eon 
tingcnaes— {!) the survival of the life insured to 
the end of the term ol years sdected ear p) his 
death within the term An endowment Insurance 
IS therefore realli a compounl of two separate 
iRSvranccs (11 \ pure endowment (payable «Mily 
on survival of the terni) and {T a temporary 
insurance (pavable only on death within tl'C term) 
noth these classes of insurance can be taken 
advantage cf separately hut neither has attained 
anything hVe the immense vogue of the endow 
ment insurance 11)0 following table shows Ikts 
division of the endowment insurance premium into 
temporary insuran e premium ud pure endow 
ment premium for several tyiical cases and also 
the preniiuins for a vrhote life insurance The 
>nlu« Riven Mo net tbit is before any additions 
for expenses or fluctuations in interest or mortahty 
have been made — 


bestir ITemlmn* far an lotownee of {tM 
llm tabu oT Mortality Interest 3 per rent 


endowment Insurance pay vble ! 
la 1 5 yestrt. | 

tkhole 

lafe 

Jnsur 

ot I i 

Jntry , rre- i 
ffliutn. 1 
1 

(1) Pure (2) Tern 
ixidou (Wary 

Toent lBsnran>.e 

rorticn FVrUoa 

20 1 siss 

30 Strdd 

40 1 SS73 1 

1 ' 

4 591 ' 

fJ-tS -<*00 

4 45$ l3tS 

, / 

1 427 

1 I fiyy 

1 2hS3 

[ 

' En Icwxnent Insurance payable j 
, in 30 yeais. 1 

20 ! si 1 

30 

40 ) OOTO 

1 ^ 

1 413 
t 142 

1 141 

I A40 
'» 4X<» 


The I rat thing to be noticcl » tha if the term 
ii dtr<1 an IncrroM fn the age at entry has the eflr't 
wt Jr jeasia tjio 1 mpesary ln»sran'« pcnion H 
th'* pietnluTr but It dAieases the { ur« crHlownirs 
Jxirtiijit The e^lanauon ts yuue siejfle The 
olter tin life the {reeatef u the claw* el death 
wii* 1 a civeu r m cl years and the »"ta cr U 
\h* vhvort et bvtng 1 1 the end cl the t rm llerte 
ttecoe oflr uran- e for tbe »<-a» Icviease-* with t) * 
* ^ I t the rtut « f ptT? i- -1 Ira lU'n rsvah e 
<"Jv if tie term U •usvivt'* tumi a he*. *1^ net 
eCovt t thew two movemercs )o cj7«K,ta (orec 
i in^t tl^ > Trtsl? }<«f- uei I ue*»rt with 
l'#> age Lui oi vi-f>a *■« wt *i the wh w fcle 


premiums it wtU be nobied that the j roport oaate 
increase ts much sniaher Ihc fact that the vitvlitv 
of tbe life assured as ewresced bv the attained age 
has not such a marked efTcct on the endowment 
uuurance premium as on the whole life (wemium 
enables insurance oflices sometimes to a cep live 
under the endimmeot insurance phn \ hich would 
not have been acceptel under tlie whole liie plan 
without the imposition of an rvtra premium ^is 
is also the cost, where the medical examnution or 
the fanul) history reveals an undi e lik hhood o> 
fatal disuse attain; tbe party during tbe later 
years of bfe For ecampk ti there was a firm) 
imtory of cancer an oftive would hesitate to grant 
a whi^ hie insurance to a man aged 2s or JO at 
DOmtal rates but a proposal for a 10 or 15 vea 
endowment insurance might be accepted vaihout 
any extra pmnicrn being impo^ b^use canrer 
Is a disease whi h tn a great degree onanw its 
attacks to the later years o{ life and the endow 
ment insurance policy would ha e pass'd oil th 
ccmpany'l boon before the life mterod on the 
specially dangcxcnis pen <d of bis life tfhea th 
hfeis lodged to be specially susceptible to a disease 
olevrtvhle sscb as pulmonary tuberculosis it wil! 
not be safe for the oflice to accept him coder die 
endowment ioiurance plan withrut a sab tanUal 
extra premium or aliemativelv the sum insured 
mat lie made to ccmoicnre at a low figure and 
pradoahy increvse year by yrvr ontd the full sun 
assured IS reatbed at the end d the term tbe fell 
premium for the maximum sum insured teirg 
parat le during tbe entire period of the insurance 
The endowment insurance contract will row be 
examined from the )ioint of view of the laaiirwl 
The first auestiwis a perwo osoaJh ask. vshen fh 
aubject of Ufe insurance U brought Wfure bit notice 
relate to (he amooet of prmiom )« will have (i 
pav and the beo flu secutrO to him by pa v ment ci 
such premium Ixidowraent insurance pretmnns 
of ourso increase with the age if the teim ts fixed 
and dimtmih os the term lecrrave* il tbe age ts 
fixed Mso a policy nav be taken either on tbe 
with cr the without pmfta flan ihe txr 
mvums in ihe termer case bnxf a tittle larger than 
IB (he latter in ccn-ddempcoi of tbe ngSi ri the 
pobryholder to share in the prccits of Ihe lasuraace 
company These prirfits are ptnetaily allcrtteJ to 
the policyho wr not in caih but ta th firm oi 
mi addition to the sum iLVurrd nr tec the rxl* x 
and he (bus has the uttisfacticm rf smsg the ora ici 
payalde under the |y>} cy gradDsIly grrmias In a 
xorojsin'* \Viie •pixXiVv sx tuerisux. av \V»'» %s» 
csuall) trrme.! may Iw 12#. tr ns we |wr e»'3t 
ywr arnum <n the sura a«»ure<l. es that a W ytar 
withpniSt poj w foe £l CfO may K»ve in teowil 
to /I 4v>or mwewhrn tbe One (cr pavta”rit arriv n 
v-pexinefis of vwa r p'xtniurts 1 w an r« wwwxil 
Insurarce ol £l0O *ir piwn ti jAfc ‘H't an t It-e 
whc4 I fo pr ro uat ar also tivn Ivr t m xsiiwip 
lh*w vr averar* aawjlMv of the istrs tart t t 
tesuTanre eom'wmfw r •'nx-» 

U Ihe a« ted wtihsw 1 1 f -un e sv t'wP' 
ar "Urt of cove* tli* Isri-ier rt tr a fso! 

ae** lal erjs-r itn e t" tw^iriinss ttan a f' fv 
~ •w’wxtpe <(t»“ mo t iw taker ifcAei eises-t 
premtum <0“! il sma'^cr ttan tv ita •I'l 
prtft“ fwro t<i f n*"} « wslier H i» r-ve 
ptrtfui'V ta t-ji tsWe ena t tt I .ii ui * 

jxu V tee the- "wi h ,-l4n thas x tHc 

w«tw“t iwif “ { jn, wfre »v a r> c •*> sex 

»t va>c«- o I V* «» tw jir'-' pa J ii etj'ee tl.4n 


»4I 
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of division being the mode of parent of tbe pre 
miutn In one class the premiums are payable 
athef yearly half yearly or quarterlv in the 
other they are payable weekly I oliciee la the 
farmer class are termed Ordinary insurances 
and in the latter Industnal insurances Indus 
tnal insurance can be shortly described as insur 
ance for the masses as will be evident when it is 
mentioned that the average weekly premium is 
2d Rad tbe average amount assured per pobev 
/lO T22e average amaunt assured per ord/nan 
policy IS about ^300 

The main portion of the business of industrial life 
insurance is earned on m Great Bntaln by about 
fourteen compames who conduct their operations 
by tbe aid of a huge army of agents snpenntcndents 
and inspectors Taking for example a single large 
company the whole of the country is mapped out 
into divisions each in charge of an inspector and 
each divuion is divided into many districts each 
having at its head a superintendent who may have 
several assistant>supennteDdents under him Under 
the superintendents are the agents whose business 
It IS to procure new policyholders and to ccdlect the 
premiums on existing policies The chief office of 
tbe company holds supreme control over alt the 
field and weekly accounts of the receipts and pay 
menls are forwardid to it Proposals for new tnsur 
ances are also submitted to the chief office and all 
new pohcies arc issued therefrom 
The tables of rates for fasuranee are usually 
published on the basis of so much sum assured for 
Id 2d 3d or 4d per week graduated according 
to the age at entry of the life assured and a 
charactensUo feature is that tbe assured does not 
come into the full benefit of the insurance onttl a 
certain period generally six months has elapsed 
^ typical case is where ooe-quorter of the sum 
assured is paid if death occurs la the first three 
months half if death takes place In the second 
throe months and the full amount if death occurs 
after six months have expired This conditioa is 
due to the fact that it is not practicable to examine 
medically all the Uvea a report bv an official of the 
company being reUed on in most eases It u usually 
provided that the full sum assured shall be paia 
if death occurs by acadent happening at any time 
after the issue of the policy 
The premium tables published are divided into 


infantile and adult Under the former 
childrea of any age under !0 can be assured the 
adult tables applying to lives over age 10 \ 

specimen of an infantile table is given below the 
prenunm being Id weekly It vill be observed 
that ^o sum payable at death increases with the 
duraboa of the policy but in no case is tbe amount 
payable under age five years more than £6 or more 
than ixa under age 10 years These sums are fixed 
taw as the maximum amounts payable at death 
under the ages mentioned (See Section 62 ol tbe 
Fnendiv Sonebes Act of 1S96 which applies to 
indnstr^ tosurance companies ) 

A specimen of ^ adult whole life insurance table 
IS given below — 

Adolt Whole J.ire Insuraner 
Pobev purchased by If/ukly Premium of Id Quo ter 
benefit lor first three moH/hs half benefit iherealler 
tiU end of St* tnontSs full benefit thereafter 



Policy payable at Death only 

&rtb 

After 

After : 

After 

day 

6 months 

5 years 

10 years 

n 

li 6 

1 1^ 10 ■ 

li 15 


10 4 1 

10 9 

10 14 

IS 

10 3 ' 

10 7 

10 12 

14 

10 1 1 

10 b 

10 11 


9 IS ' 

)0 0 

10 S 

16 1 

0 10 ; 

9 IS 

10 0 

i: 

9 5 

9 10 

9 15 

18 1 

9 1 

9 6 

9 10 

1> 

8 15 

9 0 

9 4 


8 10 

8 14 

8 18 

80 

6 8 

6 8 

s n 

40 

4 10 

4 12 

4 IS 


3 1 : 

3 3 1 

3 4 

60 

1 19 

2 0 

2 I 


1 9 

1 4 

\ 5 

31 

! i 

1 3 

1 3 


1 0 

1 0 i 


73 

0 19 

1 0 ' 

I 0 


0 18 1 

0 19 1 

0 19 

7a 

0 17 

0 IS 

0 18 



a M 16 and 21 and £10 l$r at death el er ate 2\ 


9-1 <* 


£10 10* at death bttrreen 
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With PunriTs |j Without pRoriTS, 


Age 

at 

Entry 

Endow men 

15 vears 

t Insurance, payable in 1 

! Yhole 

; T.ifo 

II 

ij Endow ment Insurance, payable in 
|. 

1 . _ ~ . 

1 

Whole 

Life 

Insurance 

[ 

25 years 

Insurance 

35 years j 

1 

1, 

|i _ 

I, Li vears i 

1. i 

25 vears i 

35 years : 

1 

21 

30 

40 

£ s d 

6 17 6 

7 0 1 

7 4 0 

1 

£ s d \ 
3 15 9 , 

3 IS 7 1 

4 6 3 i 

1 

1 2 13 6 ! 
2 18 10 

1 

\ £ s d \ 

! 1 18 0 i 

I 2 8 11 1 

1 3 5 0 1 

1 

, / r rf 
'655 
,679 
'6114 

£ s d 

3 S 9 

3 10 0 

3 16 7 j 

£ s d.\ 
2 6 11 1 
2 10 10 1 

i 

i % d , 

1 13 9 

2 2 0 

2 16 0 


returned to the assured by the bonuses added to 
the policy Fuller information on the subiect ol 
bonuses and their distnbubon uiU be found in tlie 
article under that heading 

That a "with profit " insurance can be regarded 
as a profitable investment, as well as a protechon 
m case of premature death and a provdsion for 
^ V demonstrated by the followng table 

h^?, J ^sured plus 

bonus^ and the accumulation of the premiums 

seen that at the end of 
tfae term the sum assured, together ^vlth the added 
bonuses, returns to the pohc> holder the premiums 
at 2| per cent 00^0^^ 
quite as good a result as if the 
premiums had been banked , while, what is mo<;t 

assured and added bonuses 
would have been payable had death occurred S 
any time within the term, even immediately Ster 
payment of the first premium. 


Years 

elapsed since 
commence- 
ment. 


Sum Assured, 
plus accrued 
Bonuses, payable 
if the life die 


Accumulation 
of the Premiums 
paid at 2f% 
compound 
interest 


3 

5 

10 

15 

20 

25 


£ s d 
104 le 0 
108 0 0 
116 0 0 
124 0 0 
132 0 0 
140 0 0 • 
payable if tlie 
life survive 
25 years 


£ -s d 
12 8 4 
21 4 11 
45 8 8 

72 19 4 
104 6 1 


139 19 7 


A further development of the investment cleu 
m Ufe insurance has resulted m the double ent 
ment insurance, under which twice the sum pay 
at death vvithin the selected term is payable if 
Ufe insured survives to the end of tL term 
example, if the surn payable at death^th.Ta t 
of 15 years is ^fl.OOO, the amount due if the ]i 


existing at the end of the term will be £2,000 It 
is a curious fact that for a giv'cn term of years the 
net or mathematical premiums are V'ery nearly the 
same for all ages at entry , and, accordingly, many 
life offices charge the same premium to all lit cs who 
select the same term, from the joungest age up fo 
the oldest taken under the table The fact of this 
close uniformity in the premiums wall be apparent • 
if the table given above, showing the separate pre- 
miums for a pure endowment of ;fl00 and a tem- 
porary^insurancc of ;il00 is referred to Taking 
term 15 years, if the pure endowment premium for 
;fl00 IS doubled, and added to tlie temporal^' insur- 
ance premium for ;^100, the following doubleendow- 
ment insurance premiums will be obtained ; For 
age 20, 10 476 1 for age 30, 10 470 , for age 40 
10 431, so that the net premiums actually decrease 
shghtly as the ago increases For term 30 years, the 1 
premiums are For age 20, 4 213, for age 30, 

4 207 , for age 40, 4 212. Owing to this pecuhanty, ^ 
the Scheme is spcaally suitable for under-average 
hves, who may often be accepted thereunder 
without extra premium 

The practice of giving a proportionate paid-up 
policy in the event of the assured discontinning 
payment of premiums has undoubtedly contnbuted 
a great deal to the popularity of the endowment 
insurMce Under this system, generally after three 
y’ears’ premiums have been paid, the office wh 
grant a new policy free from all > premiums, in the 
ev'ent of discontinuance of the original policy, the" 
new sum assured being that proportion of the 
original sum assured which the number of years 
premiums paid bears to the total number payable. 

If the original pohey was taken out “ with profits, 
the bonuses accrued up to date of discontinuani^ 
are added For example, suppose a /1, 000 " with 
profits " policy to have been taken out, payable in 
25 years or at previous death, and when eight , 
yearly premiums have been paid the insured do^ 
not desire to continue the contract He will be able 
to take a paid-up policy for A of £h000i to 
wluch will be added the bonuses which have been 
apportioned to the policy The new policy does no 
^nerally participate in future declaratioiis of 
Each premium paid, therefore, absolutely secur ^ 

^ri equal portion of the sum assured to the policy 
holder, and accordmgly endowment insurance 
pohcies are often described as " non-forfeitable ' 

4 INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE' Life msu^ 
ance may be divided into' two broad classes, ■"^cn 
are m many features entirely^ dissimilar, the pa^’ > , 
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assignment upon pavtncnt o£ a fee not CTceedmg 
five shillings 

The importance of giving notice to the company 
is thus very evident, since an assignee who omitted 
to gi\ e notice and who also neglected to obtain the 
policy would find himself postponed m favour of 
a second assignee who had acquired the pohey m a 
bond fide manner and given notice of the trans 
action to the insurance companv Of cturse the 
assignor would he acting fraudulently in disposing 
of the policy a second time 
Instead of disposing of his pohey absolutely the 
assured mav asngn it by way of mortgage That 
is be may borrow money and assign the peJicy to 
the lender as secunty hut re«erve the right to have 
it reassigned to him on his repaying the debt voth 
the interest due This nght to a reassignment is 
called the equity of redemption and any condition 
m the mortgage deed intended to defeat the nght 
of the mortgagor to redemption of the pohey on 
the debt beini, duly discharged is voicL 
holice of the mortgage should be given to the 
insurance company as u the case of an absolute 
assignment 

There is a less formal node of mortgaging a 
pohey known as an equitable mortgage under 
which the assured merely deposits the policy with 
(he creditor accompanied it may be by a letter of 
eharge or an agreement to execute a proper mort 
gage if called upon to do so Most insuranve com 
panics grant loans on sceuntv of their policies 
within the surrender value aod instead of a 
mortgage by deed bang executed the assored 
deposits the policy with the company and ,jgns an 
agreement setting forth the obiect of the deposit 
tbs companies apparently not tninViag it oecessarv 
to put the assured to the expense of the more formal 
document On repayment of the loan the assnred 
IS given a receipt for the money and the pohey u 
handed back to him 

A bfe policy is often found verv useful ns collateral 
security m the ease of a loan A bank for example 
may liave the utmost faith in the probity and 
financial aounilneas of a trader and be prepared to 
allow him overdrafts confident that while be is 
alive Its security is ample In tlie case of lus death 
however th^busicesa might dwindle and (he banks 
secunty vanish and to meet this posvibditv it is 
often required that a hfe pohey shall be deposited 
with the bank while the overdraft contloues It 
IS cot the cash surrender value of the policy which Is 
looked upon as the important thing it is the sum 
assured out of which the bank could recoup Itself 
in the ev ent of the customer s death whilst indebted 
to It. 

\Mien a policy is mortgased the mortgagor con 
tinues to pay the premioms and the mortgagee has 
certain powers reserved to hint in th" e •ent of the 
mortgagor matung defanlt In 9uch payment. 

e DI-vTRIBUTlON OF LIFE INSURALCE 
rnoriTS or bonuses Tho polici« granted 
by most Insurance companies fall into two mam 
classes Thev are either with profits or with 
Out profits Under the former class tho premiums 
are higher than in the latter in consideration of the 
right of the policyholder to share in the profits of 
the company a pnvileee which is den «d to the 
holders of without profit policies The profits 
are determined by a valuation of the assets and 
I abilities of the companv (for de*ai3s see und-t 
this article—Lifs /atvrinee} and the porliotl which 
IS declare 1 dividUe among the parlic patlng 

951 


policy holders la allotted to the pohacs usually id 
one m four ways i e~ 

(I) As a ufiifmn percentage for each year since 
the previous valuation calculated on and added to 
the onginal sum assured 

As a uniform percentage for each year siace 
the prmons valuation calculated on and added to 
the onginal sum assured plus evcistiog bonuses 

S in reduction of future premiums either for a 
somber of y ears as 5 or 7 or for the whole 
future existence of the policy 
(•!} As a payment ui cash 

Methods (1) and (2) both have the title of rever 
sionary boons since the amount of bonus allotted 
to a policy IS not payable immediately but in the 
future along with the sum assured Thev are 
respectively dishnguished by the names simpl<' and 
compound If two t-ompanies both declare a revm- 
lonaiy bonus of say /I 10s percent per annum 
on their with profit’’ pohaes but the first is 
simple and the second compound it is obvious that 
if tveo similar with profit policies are effected 
with the two companies the bonuses on the second 
pohey from aod after the second divasion of profits, 
will outstrip those on the first 
The following table shows the progression of the 
sum assured and added bonuses assuming a rever 
sionary bonus at the rate of ^1 10s per cent per 
annum to be allotted every five years^ 


Orl Inal Snm \ssurrd ^1,000 


kears , 
elapseit | 

Simple Plan 

Compound Han 

5 

1 075 

' 1 ^5 

10 

1 ISO 

1 I loff 

20 

1 300 

I 335 

“to 

40 

I 450 

1 600 

1 1 S43 

1 ‘83 


If tbe prentiuiDs aod other arcumstanccs are 
equal it ia evident that the second policy gii ea the 
better return to tbe policyholder 

Methods (3) and (4) arc practised bv a very small 
number of oB'res as tho initial mode of allotting 
tbe profits but they are offered as alternative 

S tions by practically oil companies which din le 
nr profits originally by either method (t) or ("> 
The temporary or permanent reduction in the 
premium allowed for a given amount o( re er 
aonary bonus varies with tie attained age of the 
life and the class of policy as also dnes the cash 
allowed The old'r the life and the shorter the 
unexpired term of tbe policv the larger in the 
redaction m {vcmlom or single cash payment that 
conbegrant^ The lol owieg table indicates these 
alternatives in respect of a teversionarv bonus of 
10$ 


Mhelf lUe losarturr 


Sttalned Age , 

set 1 

«| 


60 I ‘0 

Cash oHowrd { 

S d\ 

9 O' 

» dll d' 
11 3*14 3 

t d\t 1 d. 

rii 1 t 6 

IVrinaiftefll Iteijw: ! 
(ion in Freirium ! 

f 

0 61 

0.' 

1 <r 

1 9| 0 3 0 
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'Die amounts shown in the column headed 
“ After (j months '' are Die “ full hontfit " sums 
assured, one-quarter or one-half lieiiiK pajablc 
only if the life dies in the first three or necond 
three months respectively. It i.ill he noticed that 
the full benefit sums assured are inrrrased .liter 
five jears and further ineroascd after ten jc.irs. 

In addition to the whole life plan, the industrial 
companies offer endowment insurance eonfracls, 
both infantile and adult, under which the Sum 
assured is p.ajable at the end of a fixed ninnhCT of 
years or at previous deaUi Joint life policies, 
under which the sum assuied is pay.ibic at the 
first death of two lives, .is husband and vvifi, are 
also issued 

'I hough this form of insur.inee is more expensive 
to the* pohrv'holder than the ordinary plan, on 
account of the organisation necessary for the collec- 
tion of the' prcniiiiros, it cvidenth meets the require- 
ments of a large section of the public, espociallv 
that portion whoso finances are regulated on a 
weoldv basis many of whom would find it well- 
nigh impossible to .leeumulato a yearly premium 
or even a qii.arterly one, owing to the' continuous 
demands on a very limited purse 'Ihe we-ehlv t.all 
of the mdustiml insurance agent, whieh is iis'ually 
made to synchronise as closely as possible with the 
receipt of the wage by' the jiolicyholder, abolishes 
the necessity for saving up the premium, and the 
small pavment becomes looked upon as one of the 
weeks regular and necessary expenses Ihc 
statistics of indusLri.al life insurance are a striking 
tribute to the providence and foresight of the 
woi Icing classes of this country, and bear testimony 
to the almost univcrs.il desire among this section 
of the community that when death comes the 
money necessary' to ensure a decent interment 
should be forthcoming 

The following table illustrates the progress of 
industrial life insurance during the last twontv-fivc 
years — ^ 


Board of 
Trade 
Return 
published 
in 

Accumulated 

Funds 

Year’s 

Claims 

1 

Year's 

Premium 

Income 

i 

1886 1 
1891 
1896 
1901 
1908 , 
1911 . 

„ £ 
3,702,510 
8,259,058 
13,290,052 
20,034,162 
29,389,579 
42,930,089 

£ 

1,250,250 

1,928,406 

2,418,754 

3,410,642 

4,255,966 

5,855,747 

^ £ 
3,289,181 
4,853,735 
6,382,927 
8,422,577 
11,093,268 
14,127,016 


The his^tory of industnal insurance shows a 
gradual liberalising of the conditions of insurance 
and the premiums charged At the beginning the 
fic'ld was so unexplored that great caution had to 
be exercised m Axing the rates, but as experience 
has shown it to be safe, premiums h.avc been 
decreased— or, what is the same thing, sums 
as^red have been increased— from time to time 
policy conditions have been broadened and a 
system of granting free policies for a ’ reduced 
amount inaugurated, in cases where the pohev- 
holder IS unable to continue paying the premiums 
One company alone has 1,600,000 of these free 
pohcies existing on its books The latest concession 


to industnal policyholders is fhe jinvnlcge of sh?nog 
in the profits ni.ade by the comp.anyx Under one 
‘.cbeinc, v hen dc.-'lh oceuis, the turn assured is 
mcrc.asctl by* a ceil.ntn percentage inrrc.istng wiili 
the duration of the prilicy. Thus, for ex.imple, 
.X per cent m.ay bo .added if the poltcv has been at 
least five yc.irs. in forte, 10 per cent if at least ten 
years in force, .md so on. Of late years the <oin- 
p.nnies have put /orwcird babies of sums assured 
whiih can be soeiired b\' the payment of nio.ithb 
premium*,, the reduction in the nunibcT of calls 
by Ihe agent for thi prc'miuin enabling Uu m to 
itierease substantially' the sunis as'-ured Thus, 
where -fd per week assures /.TO, Is dd, per month 
assures /3J ICs , which represents a con'idct.ible 
.adv'nnfage to the pohcylioltier 'vho is able to riicct 
the larger jiavmcnth at the moroinfrcquent interval-. 

i.irr. iNsuif Axci: policius as sEctini- 

llliS WTien a certain number of premiums h.avc 
bccD paid iindtr a policy', usually three, but some- 
times two. Dm company th.at gr.anted the policy' 
will pay a sum of money, called ,a cash surrender 
v.ihie, to the holder, in llii' event of the poh'cv bung 
discontinued by noii-pav ment of flit premiums 
ibe c.ash surrender v'aiue increases m amount as 
more premnims arc paid, and, consequently, when 
the stipulated number of years' premiiinis have 
been p.-ud, the jiohcy be'comcs a realisable asret 
incrcHising in value ns time goes on If the assured 
IS unable to contimie the p.ivmciit of the promiiitns, 
or docs not wish to do so, fie can cither dispose of 
the policy to the gr.anting company, or sell it to a 
third p.irty, and it is frequently to Jus adv.'int.agc- 
to do the latter, since a Jiighcr price ran sometimes 
be obbained from a private* indiviclu.il th.m the 
company vuU pay ns a e,ibh surrender value 
'J lie sate of a life policy to a tlnrd party' is called 
an assignment, the seller is the assignor, and the 
purchaser the assignee The deed sots forfh tliat 
in consideration of Die* piircliasc money*, the 
assignor assigns the policy and all moneys, benefits, 
and advantages thereunder to the assignee It is 
signecl by ihe assignor in the presence of a witness, 
who should add his signature, address, and descnp 
tion to the document 'Die tlccd must be stamped 
with Dio proper Revenue stamp cither before , 
execution or within thirty days after Tlio pur 
chaser, of course, takes upon lumsclf the duty of 
paying the future premiums 
The assignee’s title to the policy is not perfected 
until ho has given notice of the IransacDon to the 
company' that granted the policy Tlic Policies of 
Assur,mco Act, 1867, s.iys (Sect ’3)— 

'* No assignment made after the passing of Dus 
Act of a policy of life assurance shall confer on 
the assignee therein named, his executors, admini- 
strators, or assigns, any' right to sue for the 
amount of such policy', or the money's assured or 
secured thereby, until a written notice of the date 
and purport of sucJi assignment shall liave been 
given to the assurance company liable under such 
policy, at their pnncipal place of business foi the 
tintc being , . , , and the date on which such_ 
notice shall be received shall regulate the priority 
of all claims under any assignment , and a pay- , 
ment bond fide made in respect of any pohey bi 
any assurance company' before the date on whicli 
such notice shall have been received shall be as 
valid ag.ainst the assignee giving such notice a« 
if this Act had not been passed " , 

Tlic Act further provides (Sect 6) that the com- 
pany shall, if requested, acknowledge the noDco ol 
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asagflment upon pa>m^nt of a fee not e'sewdutg 
ti\e shillings 

ITie importance of giMng noUce to the tompsnv 
is thus \ er) CMdent since an assignee vrho omitted 
to guT notice and who aI«o netlected to obtain the 
-policy would hnd Jumself postpened in fa\ouT of 
a second a«igiie« who had acquired the poh^v In a 
tend /Sir manner and gi\en notice of the tians 
action to the insurance company Of coor«e the 
assjRior iroull be acting (raudulently in dtspoatng 
of the polfc^ a second time 

Instead of disposing of his police absolotels the 
assured mat a sign it b> waj of mortgage That 
IS he ina\ borrow mone^ and assign the pohes to 
the lender as wcunlj but reserx e the right to hss-e 
It reavsl^ned to him on his repasla- the debt uith 
the interest due This right to a rea-sigsment is 
called the equitv of redmiplicii, and any condition 
in the mortgage deed Intended to defeat the right 
of the mortgagor to redemption of the poluj on 
the debt being dul} discharged Is totd 

Notice of the mortgace should be gt -eo to the 
insurance compan) as in the case of an absolute 
assignment 

Th re is a iess formal mode of mcetgaaog a 
policy known as an equitable mortgage under 
whiLh the a sured mereh depo^Hs the pohev with 
thecretlnor accompanied ilnaj be b) aleuerol 
charge or an agreement to e.aeciite a proper mort 
gage if called upon to do so tlost insurance om 
pames grant loans tn seeuntt of their pobcics 
anthin the surrender \alue and instead of a 
mnrteage br deed beiog ereeuted tie as ured 
Oeposiia the poiiq with the eompant and signs an 
agreement setting forth the object of the deposit 
the compaDiea a}uarentl> not tbulcing it nreessort 
to put the aseuteol to the expense of the more formal 
locutnmt On rej ayrtWQt of the l<vui the assured 
is given a reveipl for the Rone> and the polics is 
tian ed back to him 

Alifopoliej is etten found rer\ useful as coSatml 
tecuritv lu tlie case of a load A bank to eMinple 
may base the ()tm<t>'t faith in the probitv and 
ftnandil soun Inns of a trsier an f be prepared to 
allow him overdrafts conhdent that whpe he u 
aliie its sevunty is ample fn the case o( hu death 
howes'cr thebi mess might dwind'e iui<l the bank s 
secunty vanish and to meet it s pivsitnlity it is 
cltpo requl ei that a life policy shall be dej^ted 
with the bank nhJlo the overdraft eontJnocs It 
IS not the cash turresder s alue of the I'oucy «I i Ji it 
IsaVed Upsn as th* important thing it is the sum 
assured out cif which the baaV ctnill reroow It cJf 
la the event of the Customer * death whilst indebted 
(4 it 

W>*n a poovv is mortgigej the mortgagr* ««» 
iin«<^ to pav the prriruuma. and the mortgsfce has 
certain powers reserved 1 1 him in tie event of tha 
raortgagor maVinr defauU in su h rasmienb 

« PlsTKEllUTION OF Tin. INi.1 K\bCr 
rrOllTb ORBONlNIi, The poiiv.es graalct 
by amt irumraiKe companies fall mn two mato 
f Ixises Thev are t the. with profits " w " with 
Out wwji infer fbe Ivnifr <W\ iJiopTerwcrrt 
are facjer than lB the Jalter fneer t Walton of the 
rrht of the p-v cvboWer to share ir the jevift* of 
the cocipany a juiitJrs:e wll h Is to the 

h J- (TS rt wtth-mt prfit " prtties Tt* pteS a 
are dv»rmi»io.f bv a sa.BsOin rf the awit aa 
l.4UTities oi the comfsiny (ly de*aa see snckf 
• Miarthle— *.f'r / an 1 the iwtioowh h 

i* i.ec}are<l 4Vlnhe amre'* pstrlr put » 


poll y holders is allotted to the po i to v ualiy in 
one ol foar sraj-s t e — 

(I) As a uuform percentage for each v ^ since 
the previous valuation cal -ulated cu and added to 
the or{.3iiaI sum assured 

Ns a uniform per entase fer ea h year sii' e 
the prcviotis va.i<ation cal ulated on and add«l to 
the original sum assured plus existing bonu «s 
(3) In redaction ol fu nre preruarns either { y a 
fixed number of years as > or “ or for the whole 
future existence of the policy 
(41 Nsapavment in ca h 

Method* (1) an \ H bo*h base the ml of tc er 
nonaiT bonus since the amount of boiii.s allotted 
to a potev IS not |iayahle immediately but in the 
future along snfh the um a sured Ihev a.e 
respecbiefy distiopiishfxt bv the names simfie and 
compound If two comiianies loth Wlare s rc er 
siODars bonus of say /l 10s per tent per annum 
on tbeir with profit pchcies but the Srs is 
simple and the second compound it is obsious that 
If two similar with profit pcvlides a.e cPeitof 
with the two umpajiies the bonuses on the econ 5 
poliv) from and after the second divisim of prrfits 
will outstni these oo the first 
The (oHowing table shows the fiogtession of the 
sum ax-uted and ad I*d bonuses, assjiruvg a reser 
sionarv bonus at the rate cf /I tIH. per cent per 
aonum to ty allotted ever\ fise >ear^> 

Ort'iDtl Com is orrd £\ f>W 
eiapCTl bitnple Plan Compourinm 


5 1 t I u 5 

M) , I IV) 1 IVJ 

•h) I 300 } siS 

30 ' 1 4V> 1 Sf3 

4b 1 fbO 1 «S3 


If tbe premiums and other irrumi au ri are 
equal it is evii.,eot that the Berctiu pc )C> gives th* 
Iwtter irttrm to tbe p< K\ho4 e* 

MethriiS (31 and (4j are practised be a e’s »tra!l 
numl<er of oFre* as the initial rwidc of ahrltuig 
the [irsifts. but they a e cUrted as alterrati e 
Oft ens by prurtK.aU} ait tcmioniwi wt> b di ife 
the t puThts crl^iuiSi by ttlh r trttbod 111 iv s’! 
Tbe leiuporary cr piermarert rtdjcta.n i. the 
prertimm a fnr a given amc(o*'t of ever 

*J«R« y bewua vviri with the at amrd age of the 
kfv and the clasa of pc^Iicv as uIms drvB the sa h 
oPowed The sjder the life and the sboetcr tie 
enexparfd t*rm ol the r*i.icy lb jlyrr W the 
teiiu tmn li (irrmian e sirgm tavh fui-ci'vt tijt 
canbeftarlerf The tckowir* taUe sbs.» a'** thrsv 
attematlies in rrejwt of % reverwonaiy Ivoi's f 
£l 1(K 

Ttbel* Lri* laturssre 


Atta nof tee SO j W f 


Costal »eJ F d U V It V j-ii 1 1 r 


ISPTlviperl tfe* ur i I 

tivn l”> ef|(e tt tFolO 
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Endowment Insurance. 


Years une^pired 


Atlaincd I 

10 

20 'j 

30 

Age j 

Cash Value 

I Reduction 

Cash Value 

Rccluclion 

Cash Value 

Reduction' 


/ s d 

£ s d 

1 s d 

i s. d 

i s d 

i s d 

35 

1 0 6 

0 2 9 

0 15 0 

0 13 

0 119 

0 0 9 

45 

I 0 9 i 

0 2 10 

0 15 9 

0 1 4 

— 


55 

113 

0 3 0 

— — 


— 

t 


In a mutual office tire profits belong to the mem- 
bers, while in the case of a propnefary office a fixed 
proportion, usually from 80 to 90 per cent of the 
profits, is allotted to the policyholders, the balance 
going to the shareholders 

It IS a well-known fact that the cost of obtaining 
a policyholder is much heavier tlian the future 
annual expenses of maintenance, and in view of 
this, some companies do not allow' any' bonus to 
their " rvith profit *’ policyholders for the first year , 
while others allow policies to participate from the 
beginning, but stipulate that if the hfo shall die 
before a certain number of years, ranging from one 
to five, hare elapsed, the original sum assured only 
shall bo pay’able, and not the bonuses in addition. 
In the latter case the bonuses are said to “ vest " 
only after a certain number of years The under- 
lying idea, IS that those policies which pass ofi the 
books before the heavy initial expense has been 
recouped in some degree out of the premiums, have 
not contributed to the profits, and accordingly are 
not entitled to share ifi them 

A small number of companies have a scheme 
whereby no bonus is allotted to a policy unbl a 
considerable term of years has elapsed, which is 
sometimes regulated by the time it takes for the 
premiums to accumulate at 4 per cent compound 
interest to the sum assured, and sometimes by the 
number of years required for the life to attain his 
" expectation of life ” This system gives large 
bonuses to those v^ho survive the preUminary 
term, at the expense, of course, of those who fail to 
complete the term through death or discontinuance 
Formerly it was the practice, with a few excep- 
tions, for insurance offices to make a valuation of 
their liabilities and assets not more frequently than 
every five years, and accordmgly declarations of 
profit were made at the same intervals Of late 
years a movement has been nobceablc towards 
shortomng the penod between successive investiga- 
tions, and it IS the present-day practice of many 
compames to make a x aluafaon and declare a bonus 
every year A better chc^ is certainly kept on the 
company’s progress whonUhis is done, but a year 
being so small a portion Of lime m a Hfe ofhee's 
lustory, it IS very esscntialithat the whole of the 
revealed profits should not fee divided every year, 
since fluctuations arc bound wO occur, which tend 
to equalise themsch es in the ^nrso of a few j'ears, 
and V hich should be provided \pr by tlie setting up 
of an undivided profit fund that can be dravm on 
in the lean years, and augmentecSin the prosperous 
j tars It IS, of course, very desiraW that tlie whole 
of the profits rev ealed at a v'alnati^ should not be 
divided, whatever the period bctvi^n successive 
invest! cations \ 


When a company values at lengthy intervals, it 
is important to know how pohcyholders, whose 
policies become claims between successive valua- 
tions, fare as regards the bonus allotted for the 
period elapsed between the last declaration of • 
profit and the date of the claim The bonus for this 
final period is known as an " intermediate ” or 
" interim " bonus, and is settled at the preceding 
valuation at a rate usually lower than the rate then 
declared For example, if the rate declared is 
I2s per cent per annum, the intenm bonus for , 
the future penod up to the next valuation may be 
fixed at £\ Ss Tlus lower rate, however, often only 
applies to claims by death , endowment insurance 
policies becoming claims by the survival of the life • 
assured to the end of tlie selected term of years 
usually have a final bonus added to them at the 
same rate as was last declared. 

The policyholders are notified of their share in 
the profits by rocans of " bonus certificates," which 
are despatched to them soon after the profits are 
ascertained The certificate usually contains blank 
application forms for the cash or reduction in pre- 
mium options, and also tables from which the 
pohcyholder can calculate the amount of either, 
option in his particular case 

7 INSURABLE INTEREST The foundation 
of the law of insurable interest is to be discovered 
in an Act passed m 1774, commonly called the 
Gambling Act, which was designed to prevent the 
speculation in human hfe that had- become so nfe 
at that time. Members of the Royal Family, 
pohticians, generals, and other prominent indi- 
viduals were insured by strangers with no other 
object than that of pure gambling, and the pre- 
' miums for such insurances rose and fell with the > 
reports of the state of health of the lives insured 
or their more or less exposure to danger A man 
on trial for his life, for example, was a good subject 
for the speculators, and it can be readily under- 
stood tliat whore a great many- people would profit 
by tliedcath of an individual, teerewas great danger 
that some one of Oiem might be tempted to bnng 
about, or at least to accelerate, the desired result ' 
Th6 Act commences by saying tliat the msUing 
of insurances on Uves where the insured has no 
interest has introduced a mischipvious land of 
gaming, and for remedy thereof, no insurance shall 
be made on any life or lives wherein the person or 
persons for whose benefit the policy shall be made 
shall have no interest, or by w'ay' of wagering or 
gaming, and that every such insurance shalfbe-nnl! 
and void to all intents and purposes whatsoever. 
The Act iuttiier prov'ides Uiat the name of the per- 
son for whose benefit the p ^ made shall be 
ipscrted in the p’t ,« r 
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jr'CSIMILH OF AS. trMtrNT OF tIFB rOUC\ m W « or JIORTQ^OCl 


®his Indentare midc the first daj of /«V One thous-ind runt 

hundred and ^ fhc Between John Jones of ‘'‘M Cheapside m the L tuni\ 
of London ^ (hcreimfter called the Mnrt|ji»or uhich evpression shall e’ctcpt where 

reptittn-int to the context include Ins executors ndmiiii^trators or is'ifjn-*) of the one pwrt and 
Joseph Breren of 836 S/rflKd o/so intheCor/n/v of Lot don (heninaftir 
called the Mortgagee which exprcaaion shall except where repugnant to the conttxt include his 
extnitors xdmuiistntors or assigns) of the other part Witnesseth that m considLintion of the sum 
of Ti/A five pounds tht* da\ j aid bj the Mortgagee to the Mortgagor (the receipt whereof 
tlie Afortgngor doth herch> achnowlcrlge) Tlie Mortgagor as Ixmeficial osnier Doth herehj assign 
unto the Mortgagee All that I’ohcj of A^urance for the sum of four hutdri.d jHiunds 
on the life of tin. Mortgagor granted b\ (the Mu’ml Life Insurance Compm\ dated tht 
tj'enUtth (hs of October One thousand Ki«e liundred md ten nimibcrKl 

895384 and under the annual premium of Ftflem poiitult and x!l tliu mone^s 

a&sured b\ or to liecome payable under the xaul pohev and the full l>euefit thereof To hold the 
same premi es unto the 'forfgjgee nubjcet to the pronvo for redimpiitm hereinafter contained 
Provided always that if the ^to^tg3gor shall on the first da> of Januar\ next pi\ 

to tht Mortcigrt the said sum of Ti/A fire founds with interest for the same in the mem 
time at the fxtc of st* pound> per ceixt per annum then the ^Io^lgagee shall xt xn\ time thereafter 
upon the re<Jue^t and at the cost of the Mortgagor re i«si£m the said premte^ herebx as urttl unto 
the ^fortgagor or as the Jfortgxcor shall direct And tlic Xfortgugor doth lurtbj cosmint with 
the Afortgagee that the Mortgagor mil pay to the Mortgigee on the first dx\ of Januari 
next the sxld sum of Fifty fi e pounds together 'nth interest for the same in tin. mi.antunc 
at the rate of sit pounds per cent per annum f\lSD IF A^D SO LOh.C AS any 
principal money shall remain owin^ on the security of thew. pre^nts after the prst dis of 
January next will pay to the Sforlgigcc interest for the same at the rate aforesaid b\ eqiul 
half yearly pavanenlb on eseiy first day of January and first day of Ju'\ 
And that the Mortgagor will not do or suffer anything "herebs the said I ohey of As-.uranct mav 
become \oul or voidable or the Mortgacec may be prevented from receiving am of the monev- thereby 
assured And that if the said policy hall become voidable the "Mortgaimr wall unmediatch thereupon 
at his own cost do all things necr-sarv for restonng and keeping on foot the said policy And that 
if the said policy or any policy to bt effected in heu thereof as hireinafter proynded shall become 
void the Mortgagor wall imnicdiatelv thereupon at hi own cO't effect or cnabk the tforfgigee to 



effect a new policj on the life of tlie "Mortgagor in the nnme of and in some oni<^ to be approx ed by 

the Mortgagee and in the sum of Four hundred pounds at the least And that e\ery such 

new pohej- and all the moneys to become pa\able theretindtr shall be subject to the proit o for 

redemption herembtfore contained and to all the trusts poivers covenants and proviMoni applicable 

by virtue of these presents to the said policy of Assurance lierebj assigned and the monejs to 

become pavable imder the same and shall be saleablt under the statutorj power m tint behalf jn 

the same manner in all respects as i! ongmally compn ed m these presents And that the Mortgagor 

will during the continuance of this secuntj- diUj pav all premiums and other sums of mon^j 

any) whicli shall become pajable for keeping on foot tlie said policy herebv assigned and any new 

policv lo be effected in hen lhereo( md djuer to llic Mortgagee the receipt lot ererj such pay 

ment inthm seven days after the same 'hall have heconie due And that if the Mortgagor shall 

fail fo mile an) sucli pajunent the Morlgigee niaj male the same And that the Jtortgagor vnlf 

on demand repi) lo the Mortgagee all roonev, iihich shall ham been cvpended b) the Sfortgagre 

tn beeping on foot the said policy of Assurance hereby assigned or m cffecHiig or leepmg on toot 

any iteie policj m lieu thereof noth interest thereon at the rale aforesaid from the tune or respective 

times of the same having been eipended and tlial until such moneys shaJI be repaid ivath interest 

the said miicj of Assurance hereb) assigned and any non pohev to be effected as atorenud ami 

the moneju to become payable under the same rmpect.velj shall be charged wtl. the payment of 

such moneys and interest And it is hereby declared that an\ taU av a 

/ MIC under the statutory povrer in 

that behalf either of (he said polity hereby assigned or of any ne^v t>r.lii-t ^ 

‘ to be effected in litu thereof 

may be made either by way of surrender to the ofBct by which the sam<. 

. ^ ^ . ^^^®^P«hvelyha.-,beenorsJnlJ 

nave Iwen granted or otherwise Provided always and it is herebv 

, ,, ,11. fh® Jlortgigee 

shall not be answerable for any mvolnntaiy losses whwh may hanopn 

^ the exerLise of 

of the powers or tru&ts vested m or exerct>able by the Mortgagee ns Mort 
of these presents In witness whereof the said patties to tliese presents h e or b\ virt 

hands and sAnl.. the diy and year first above written unto set the 


Signed sealed and delivered hv the 
above named Jlorfgagor md Mortgage! 
in the presence of 
Thomas TotrnsenJ 
‘596 Cheiif'Side 
Lofhion T C 
JfVtIlf* 


Joim Jones 


JOVTMI B«,n, 
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It follow-s from the \ct that a poliev effected bv 
A person cn a hJe wherejn he hat no mieftst »» 
abUrluteJ) void and cannot l>« enforced against the 
office granting the same nor can the preouams be 
recoicfcd bleb unless there has been fraudulent 
flus-statement b> the office or its agent and it is 
acccpTdingly important to consider what consutntes 
4n insurable interest Tlio ruling pnnejple i that 
the interest tnest be pecuniary mere relationship 
is not sufficient The proposer of the insurance must 
be in such o relation to the life to be assured that 
ho (the proposer) will be adversely \ffected pecum 
«nly by the decease of life and it is sufficient 
for the interest to be extsUng at tlie time Ih* policy 
was taken out Its sub^uent (Usappeantneo does 
not aBei.t the validity of the contract 

A nun has an insurable interest in his own life 
to an unliRuted amount A creditor has an interest 
tn the life of his debtor to the calent of the debt 
^d the sulse<iucnt repaiment of the debt dunng 
the lifetime of the d htw does not render the poll v 
void, in accordance wuth the rule mentionevf alxive 
A wife Im an insurable Intereet to an unlimited 
'cale’it in the hfe of her husband and tt has recently 
been decided (1909) that A husband as such has an 
insurable Interest m the life cf his wife thoosh 
before that dale the point was doubtful 
A parent as such has no irsorablc interest in tl o 
bfe of Ills child the coil of education and ream 
tenanre not b*mh con ivered a valid ground for 
losuranee If the parent is pccunlanl) interested 
in the child s life reason oi bis rt>,bt of inherit 
ance to propertj depenjinp on the child s life for 
example he is entailed to elTect an insurance to 
the extent of hw interest A parent as such how- 
ever can cflcct a boU-^ for a \ef> limited sum on 
the life o< his child for tie purpose of iroviding 
funeral expenses, vnthont poxse«dna an InsuraUe 
interest h> virtue of the Friendly Societies Avt 
1^ tie Sections that concern iniiraiKes on 
cbillren undix- ai;e JO a’vo apriying to indastrul 
insurance compan a. 

Un In' that Avt a parent mav Insure hi« rhlld 
for n sum wlu Ji most not exceed £9 if the chad 
hesundn-arrS or ,^|01f death occurs unde* ago 10 
Tbrse amounts are tlie total sums to be tecevvid at 
the death cf the child and to prevent the bmitx 
fjeing exirrdffd through Icsuran ei bang ejected 
with different aiclrtitfs or coropxniei cn th* sairo 
life pa^-mmt cl ibe wm assured mni on v V« 
nude bi Ue insurers In the case cf a lea h under 
uff* 10 cn the jeoduetijn of a rertffi ate of death 
in a tpeciai form on which the regirlrar of deaths 
lj» s,a “xl the name of Ute so- irtv or eompany ard 
the aiMBfll ctair'cd from it Tt« mrwlrar i» pro 
lubileil f or- issrtsa a set of rerWicates rcUli ^ to 
•op cW. J 1 If tnwo than tl>e maaioua s-m a* owed 
atcc!i.inc to Uh» at death It w an offmec 
Ira socirf) «r rotnpMV la pay suJ a claiai to 
*n ether prenon than the po.enl or h-s peinoeial 
• eprewx-^itu-v thatii li,s rxeent-xerad r»x »tiatrr 
A vx-luntuy nrlefUlji^ tv incu. cs’mto* oo 
l-eJ » / rf a iwrwxi. stch as an un Imatiov tn ouic 
ta “ and wjratx a tVtl, frrea tsv wxpnrw whs 
was rrt liil J» at law ts us »• lias Iwxn htJd t»«o«» 
f r ax in /jr»LVi» ixtirir'i i ts- eetmt tf tl* ir wvev 
arljalyior-x-nt *cr»rei is rs-tvyas Je tx atits i*vai* 
th* the < at sv wiJj be r* -nded bf tl » fwev«B «i 
win^ a rmi t ti It lr<o |l b* hrea 

A. «u,Bg t 1 flK Viw »« VXpy-U l.TXi < *-»*VK 
to i-veyr eji»!'Mp cn j w U a wJ * rt 

an IP IT* J lettx/st tot la miSiew* t» 


the public deman 1 industrial insu an e coro'^aniM 
bad issued mans policies to people having u > 
cxprctataoii Bv the Assurance Ojopaniev \ 
1909 these losurantes were Jegabsed— 

if th po.ica was efiected bj or on a count i 
a person who bad at the time a lend fi4i expects 
tloa that he would incur expersex in conno ti »ii 
with the death or funeral or the a. ured anJ ■ 
the som assured u not unreasonabl f-x- th 
porposo of eovrriDg thc»e exTvnses 
Foture insiiranpex for the jolo pa. pose of providinR 
foneral expenses were sanctioned b\ the \ t on the 
kfe of a parent grapdpxrent g-and hill btothcr or 
mstcr but an) corepani issuing such poh les out 
side thoe iifluts wai tnade liable to hcavv penal ie» 
Tbo exi.tmg tight of a p.X.ei*t to insure a child fo 
fmiera} expenses was not touched b> th" \i.t but 
the amount pa)ab!e at death utider age 5 cr 10 i 
bmited as desenhed above 

When a polio is assigned the purchaser na 
have DO Insuralie interest tn the life asourwj but 
neveftheleu If the person vrho effected the {u c 
had at the issue or th" policy such an iiilert-xt 
Ibe peJi r rroums vtJid and th» asumpc wj } K 
entitleil to claim the aom assu txi from the oTir e or 
the happenitig of the event assurwJ airainst It 
exwnlial that the acigxmefll shxll lie a /fr 
puiTha.se It the Lfe takes out the pr i v himwii 
with the intention that it shall be assigrevl to a 
third pvt) who has no insurabJe Intcxt-it in th 
bfe but wlo hopes that tv tbit ffl*fh«J he will 
obtain a viU I insuran o the lontra t wi I be a 
void as if It had txm effr'tei bv the asa^ne* 
dirrciiy with the off-te 

If a pdicv Is effr^ttvl bv a pervia who hat r 
insurabL interest in tbe hi an I when the (.lairi 
ariMe the inturance c mpanv choo>rx t e erl'X’ii 
tbe lut and pay the sun intarcd no one et»e bat 
the pou vh-vlder is rntitleri tu ciain U" inonev 
The Oainb uj* Act It simplj a tneans ol d letvee lu 
the rompany il it wishes to utuso it an if not 
the del inatioQ of l’ e p^T m xie t is il e u-m- 
ax if the Act did not exist For riamf e tie 
creditors or tb“ reprrte-taiives of the l-e nvared 
are n t entiUrd l » receive the procee-ls of the 
po’i V as againit the party who effected tha puu v 
when the latter Ml no irju al!« Interest at tfce 
time the pniicv was ixruxd to him 
8 UfL INStJtWCr orntTa IV n. 
metiUry brgicnjojx of tJ s vast and Cf»tnni<fx 
organ .a tarn of Ctsmpar p» ar-J »■ «Ues w^rb 
•K^sts t»x}sv for Use tiasva-t cn t-f itr letrurao « 
a. e ta be travni in tW foi-a tan a bv Iv ixtiI Cl art#r 
oltbo" Ank-aSeSa-ie'v fo* a IV*f5>etu4t A«v.ar--n 
Offee in tbe jwr lIsM For iC* vMt* tbe j tan 
«i wW h IM snetrtv »a» vwxk-rl was the x«t 
xlr>j>e titve <5 ul -tl *. tbn f*-f» »w s of mfb ivi, • 

• 1 •eertrtio'B tta-cse r> •ul«o*S »bo in 

tM year t*"® a-v -uj rd m. b tansiVe * »oi'-«Tip 
tl a Iwirg lfiex*yc »ve of the at w b 1 
enterwj t«» wntMt a.-f*-\US,h -cos )>c .rw I w t!r* 
cf 12 O' f v*f aS wetT f Jv t'! lie ■yf'tnv *5. 
texff wj Me I. It I riMec r t thi* »*■«' rf • 

paen-i'eX 1*1 th» )tw » w «nn ■tl'-® * ’V ' 

• twsifarw^-ft r*nx<s s' •«l»dti'»sj“*s 

er eJsad C«rr t yxai* lv.t in 1/ tl ft ea.» ai*»rr* 
iMt t*iw ar6~xxt t a f>.o- 

U>.v sj pet i».r I*- wfjj 3S«V tl? 

ev-c-d to aJm^r ad yew r-^vr y t brtne*- t *<• 
•wxiaixv^ sh»?«t «t I -e »a»»j- rx * -i i, — 

U*»» Iw 7 w JM. i <« «3 -e • i" eSs- kA c4 
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graduating the premiums according to the age at 
entry was adopted 

Long before the " Amicable " had made the for- 
ward step just desenbed, however, another life 
office had been launched, which from its inception 
charged premiums varying TOth the age of the hfe 
at entry This was the “ Society for Equitable 
Assurances on Lives and Survivorships," wluch 
commenced business in tlie year 1762, after a delay 
of five years owing to difficulties connected with its 
consfatution A petition for a charter of incorpora- 
tion had been presented in 1757, but, after four 
years' consideration, it was rejected by the Law 
Officers of the Crown, and the promoters theicupon 
proceeded by deed of settlement, under which the 
society was duly brought into being The objects 
of the society were to undertake the insurance of 
definite sums payable on the decease of single lives, 
or the failure of joint lives, and to grant annuities 
The age at entry', and tlie state of health of lives 
proposed lor insurance were taken account of in 
fixing the premiums, and rules were laid down for 
the investment of the funds which naturally 
accumulate when premiums are charged, umform 
throughout the penod of insurance, but graduated 
according to age The division among the members 
of any excess of assets over liabilities that rmght 
anso from time to time was provided for, and, in 
short, most of the essential features of a modern 
life office were represented, though in a crude and 
tentative form It is some tribute to the sagacity 
of its founders that the " Equitable " stiU exists 
in a flourishing condition at the present day 

In the year 1720 two other companies, the 
" Royal Exchange " and the *' London Assurance ” 
were granted charters of incorporation, and both 
are in existence at the present tame, including with 
the transaction of hfe insurance business, marine, 
fire, accident, and other branches For a consider- 
able time after their origin these tw'o compames 
appear to have transacted very little life insurance 
business, and that only' in the form of insurances 
for a limited term of years, such as 1, 5, or 7 

After the foundation of the ‘‘ Eqmtable,” new 
hfe offices were created in considerable numbers, 
and, needless to say, many were bogus concerns, 
the only object of the promoters bemg to obtain as 
much money out of an unsuspecting public as 
possible For example, one company called the 
‘ Independent West Middlesex" was formed in 
1836, which advertised annuities at rates about 
30 per cent more favourable than those offered 
by the established companies The promoters 
placed upon the prospectus of the company the 
well-knovwi names of bankers. Members of Parha- 
ment, and others, the initials being altered only, 
and It is estimated that about ;i250,000 was 
extr.acted from the public before the bubble was 
pricked 

The business of hfe insurance is differentiated 
from most of other undertakings in tliat the 
liabilities incurred do not generally mature withm 
a comparaUvely short penod , but it may be at 
the end of 20, 30, 40, or e\ en 60 vears from their 
acceptance On the other hand, the consideraUon 
for the acceptance of these habilities, that is, tlie 
premiums, comes in to the office y'ear by year, and, 
consequently, tlie premium income of a young 
office largely exceeds its pay-ments under its policies 
Here bes a strong temptation to the management 
to spend profusely on the acquisition of further 
■new policyholders, cither by its own agents, or on 


a larger scale by the purchase of another office 
A steady influx of new insurances is, of course, 
necessary to the continued existence of an office, 
but the expenditure incurred in keeping up the- 
supply ought to be vigilantly w'atched, as pro-- 
digality IS bound to have effects, sometimes ' 
disastrous, in later years when the liabilities begin 
to mature 

An inordinate desire for expansion at all costs- 
led, about 1870, to the dow'nfaU of two companies, 
the " Albert ” and the " European " For some 
time previous to the collapse there had been an 
uneasy feeling in the insurance world that all was- 
not right with these concerns, but nothing definite 
could be proved against tlicm, because there w'as 
no law requiring tlie publication of full accounts 
and valuation results, and tradition was against 
pubhcity, even in the case of the reputable com- 
pames Most offices only published carefully 
selected figures, and rched mainly on the con- 
fidence of the public in their good name and the 
credit of the directors who were in control , and, ^ 
accordingly, it was very difficult, if possible at alL 
to ascertain the true position of a company' 
Matters had reached such a stage wuth the 
"Albert" in 1869, however, that it found it 
impossible to continue business any longer . The 
office had been founded in 1838, and up to 1865 
it had absorbed the startling number of twenty-six 
other offices by amalgamation, some of which were 
larger than itself, and had attained thereby to a 
premium income of ;f300,000 per annum In 1866 
a valuation of its assets and liabilities had_ been 
made, at which a deficiency of more than £250,000 
had been shown , which was, however, kept secret In 
1868 the crisis came to a head, the outgoings bemg 
greater than the income, the claims increasing and 
the premium income decreasing An invcstigahon 
of the company’s affairs followed, and it was dis- 
covered that the cause of the failure was the sums 
of money which had been paid or mis-apphed for 
the purpose of obtaining the transfer of the com- 
pames absorbed The process of windmg-up was 
so complicated, that a special Act of Parhament 
had to be passed, by which an arbitrator was 
appointed, with powers to settle finally the con- 
flicting rights of all concerned, and in about four 
years the affair was completed, at a cost of £^0,000^^ 

The history of the downfall of the " European 
is nearly identical witli that of the " Albert 
Unscrupulous amalgamations were the mam con- 
tributing cause, coupled wth laxity in the adrms- 
sion of lives not up to a proper standard of health 
Attempts were made to save the company by' a 
reduction of tlie sums assured under the pohcics, 
and also by a transfer to another company, but 
both attempts failed, and liquidation became 
necessary An arbitrator was appomted by Parlia- 
ment m 1872, and no less than seven years 
elapsed, during which two arbitrators died, before 
the proceedings terminated The total cost of the- 
winding-up exceeded ^180,000 

Such occurrences as these convinced the Govern- 
ment of the day tliat the business of life insurance , 
demanded speaal legislation, and accordingly tlie- 
Life Assurance Companies Act of 1870 was passed. - 
This Act, winch regulated life insurance companies 
until its repeal by the Assurance' Companies Act oi 
1909, has been of inestimable sers'icc both to the 
public and to the companies themselves From its 
becoming law, it was no longer possible for com- 
panies to carry on their operations year after year 
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nnder a cloak of secrecy or with tha pubhcation of 
only tliat infonnabon -which toW in -their fa-wnu 
Henceforth at the end of each financial } ear of the 
company a iut! rcienuc account showing the 
income and outgo of the year and a balance sheet 
showing the assets and liabilities at the end of the 
year had to be Ininished to the Board of Trade 
and at least once every ten tears in the case of a 
company established before tVie passing of the Act 
and at least once every five years if the company 
was established afterwards a valuation of the 
assets and liabilities under the poliaes had to be 
made by an actuary and the results submitted to 
the Board of Ti-ide accompanied by a statement 
as to how the valuation was made 5ucb details 
of the pi^iaes included in the valuation also had 
to be supplied as would enable on independent 
actuary to test rFogbly the accuracy ol the results 
of the Investigation 

A description of the principles and methods of a 
life oflice valuation vnU be found in an earlier part 
of this article and tt is there shown that the 
calculated liability of a life insurance office under 
Its policies vanes very considerably according to 
the rates of interest and mortality which are 
assumed to operate in the future and it b there 
fere possible to bang out a comparatively bght 
liability by ]udiciously selecting these factors The 
\ct of 1870 did sot, however attempt to lay down 
any rate ol interest or taUe ol reortwty tor valua 
tiOfu It simply said that a valuation roust be 
made and the rates of interest and mortality 
employed divulged and the poUcy of tbe framers 
of the Act has been very aptly summed up m the 
two words Freedom and Pubbaty The 
companies had freedom in the selection of the 
methods they chose to employ but tbeir choice 
was to be exposed to the criticism of the Press and 
public as the returns were laid before Parbament 
and published as a Glue Dook yearly 

One very important provision aimed against the 
(onaatio& of mushioom compaues was to the 
effect that no corapnny ivas to be estabbshed alter 
the passing of the Act until a sum of /ZOOOO had 
been deposited with the Court of Chancery and 
the deposit was not to be repaid until the company 
had accumulated a fund of £<0 000 out of the 
premiums 

Amalgamabona and transfers cf companies were 
controlled by tbe Act and were not to have effect 
until the sanction of tbe court bad b^n obtaioed 
and if policyholders representing one-tenth or more 


of the total amount assured dissented tbe court 
was not to sanction the proposal 

The Act empowered the court to order the 
winding np of any company on the ai pbcation ol 
one or more policyholders or sharchold r» upon it 
being proved to the satisfaction of the court that th e 
company -waa lusoivent but m order to prevent 
vexations proceedings being taken against a com 
pany for Inc solo purpose of injuring its credit tbe 
court was not to give a hearing to the petibon uotil 
sccanty for costs had been given and a finrnd /ttat 
case established to the satisfaction of the judge 
In place of milaug an order for winding up ^e 
court was given power if it thought fit to reduce 
the sums assured under the company s pobcies to 
sneb an extent as to render it solvent 
The Act of 1870 amended in certain details by 
statutes passed in 1871 and 1872 continn d to be 
the law regulating hie insurance companies until 
July Ist. 1910 when the As^nronce Companies 
\ct of 1909 came into operation This Act embraces 
tn its scope hfe fire accident employers Uabilitv 
and bond investment insurance and the part which 
deals with bfe insurance is in most icspecta similar 
to tbe Act of 1870 with only such additions and 
modifications as have been found desirable by 
experience Tbe pobey of the earlier Act of not 
laying down any definite valuation basis is not 
departed from but a valuation statement has now 
to bo made by every company whether established 
before 1870 or not at intervals not exceeding five 
years and every companv has to deposit and keep 
deposited the sum of ^t>00 with the Supreme 
Court no matter how targe its accumulated funds 
may be 

The ptoviaons of the 1=09 Act regarding the 
amalgamation and transfer of companies are very 
areim to those of the earher Act The dissent ol 
policyholders representing one-tenth or more of the 
total sum assured fs still sufficient to prevent the 
court sanctiouiDg the proposal 

The court may now order the winding up of an 
insurance company on the Mtition of ten or more 
policyholders who own pohacs of an aggregate 
value of not less than ^10 000 This is in contract 
with tbe 1870 Act under which the petition of one 
pobcyfaolder was sufficient 

By the 1909 Act the forms in which the levenue 
account and balance sheet of a company are to be 
returned were somewhat amplified and are now as 
follows— 


Geienue tceount of the fur the year ending 


Amount of Life Insurance I-und at thej ^ 

bcguming of the year i 

rrenuums I 

Conadiaaticai lor annuities granted j 

Interest dividends and rents 
ficM Income Tax thereon 


Other receipts (accounts to be sy>ecv( ed) 



|l □aitnsunderpobcics paid andoutstandiDg*! 
I Bv death | 

mituniy i 

I Sarrendets including Surren lers of Bonus I 
li Annuities I 

I Bonuses in Cash I 

I Boonses in reduction of rretnJums 
J Comnussion j 

JCxpenses of Manaceroert 
' Other Payments (accounts to be *poctfi«l) j 
I Vlnaont of Life Insurance Fund at the | 
I eod of the y nr as per Balance Sheet j 


'£ 
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Shareholders' Capital paid up (if any) 

Life Insurance Fund 
Annuity Fund 

Claims admitted or intimated, but not 
paid 

Other sums oiving by the Company 



Mortgages , . .... 

Loans . , . , , 

Investments . . 

(Each of the above is dmded into 
several classes) 

Agents' Balances 
Outstanding Premiums 
Outstanding Interest, Dividends, and 
I, Rents . . . , . . 

|i Interest accrued but not payable. 

On deposit . 

I In hand and on current account . . 
j! Other assets (to bo specified) 


7 J (I, 


& 


The premiums, annuity consideration, claims, 
surrenders, annuities, bonuses in cash and reduc- 
tion ot premiums, and commission, have to be 
shown separately for businc-ss secured by branches 
or agenems uithm and wthout the United Kingdom 
A Statement of the new policies issued by the 
account has to be appended 

noiN showing the number of 

pol cics, the sums insured thereby, and the single 

mv1-rfe“ni preimums payable, the particulars being 

"is 

of ^ when a statement of the results 

hit s^eet must state 

arrived at Evchange securities are 

^ ^ cerbficate must be appended, 

sliMt^ tn^th persons as sign the^balance 

sSorth m tl, the assets 

fnii,; nf ^ balance sheet arc in the aggiegate 

rSwvi fund^l^t therein, less any investihcnt 

reserve luna taken into account 

At the present time there arc some ninetv life 
dom'^^or business in the United King- 

Tnl O'- Amencan 

„ 4 . ^®bi"K the domestic offices only, the 
^S6*^egate life and annuity funds held in 1911 

amounted to over^379,000,000, their annual p emium 

;i46.000.000, and their mcoEoS 
cnfmQ on invested funds is over ;iH,000,000 The 

to over'’£l8,OOao5J’°'"’^ " "“S'® ^®^ 

Life insurance offices may be divided into two 
Offices! “ "mutual ^ and ■' proprietarv ” 

‘'°,tbo iormor class have no sha^re- 
holders and accordingly the whole of the profits 
realised belongs to the policj-holders, or to such as 
are assured under " ivith profit " poliaes smS^ 
many nnitua offices issue " without profit " pohaS 
under which the assured is not entitled to particioate 
in the profits a lower premium bung charged in 
respect oi such polices Iberc are screen British 
miitual offices, the remainder, to the number of 
about sixtj -three being “ propnetary " offices The 
^^'’® 'V.T'l'^r^P capital, subscribed by share- 
holder^ on which dividends are declared penochcallv 

thJ^shareh^ri ®^®'' ‘^cimpany ; but 

the shareholders do not also take the whole of the 

?ises^^ bv the valuations (which in many 

cases arc made quinquenmally), but only a smaU 


proportion thereof, as mucli as 80 to 95 per cent, 
being usually divided under tlie name of “ bonus " 
among the assured who hold " with profit ” policies, 
merely the balance of from 5 to 20 per cent going 
to the shareholders 

Most life offices luice branches in all the principal 
centres of population, under the control of “ local 
boards," " branch managers,” or " resident socre- ‘ 
tancs " Attached to cacli branch arc agents and 
inspectors, whose business it is to attract now 
policyholders by explaining the advantages of life 
insurance in general, and of their own office in 
particular, to as many people as possible Some 
of the " mutual companies,” however, have no 
paid agency system, the recommendations of exist* 
mg policyholders being entirely relied upon to pro- 
duce the necessary inflow of now insurances to 
replace the wastage occasioned by death and i 
withdrawal 

The agency organisation is in every case con- , 
trolled by a cluef office, to which all proposals for < 
insurance are submitted by the branches. The chief 
office of a company is usually organised into depart- 
ments, each under its head, who is responsible to 
the manager, he in his turn-being responsible to the 
departments are usually as follows — 
Acfunnnl/’ Here a record of the company's 
policies IS kept, classified according to the require- ' 
mcnts of the periodical valuations. The mortality 
expenence of the company is investigated, and 
compared with that expected by the table of 
mortality employed in the valuations, and tables , 
of premiums anti rales for special forms of policies - 
are calculated Surrender values and free policies, 
wluch arc granted on the discontinuance of policies, 
are also quoted to the branches from tlus depart- 
ment, which usually has a Fellow of the Institute 
of Actiianes or a Fellow of the Faculty of Actuanes 
as Its chief 

“ Policj.” This department receives new pro- 
posals for insurance, examines" and passes them, _ 
issues the new pohaes, and endorses altcnitions and 
corrections on existing policies 

“ Accountancy.^’ Hero the branch accounts and 
the premium accounts are kept The premium 
receipt forms and lists bf premiums duo are pro- , 
pared and forwarded to the branches monthly, and 
the returns from the branches of premiums paid 
and policies discontinued dc-alt with 


956 
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‘ Intr^tment ” The Investment oi the company s 
funds 13 managed in this depirtment The martct 
values of the secunties held are cirefullv watched 
the due receipt of the interest dividends and rents 
instalments of capital cash under drawn bonds etc 
s looked after and the investment of the surplus 
monejsof the company at as high a rate of interest 
as possible consistent with safety is arranged 
^iegsl * Here all questions of title to policies 
under assignments etc are investigatecl policy 
forms settled and ICRsd procwdmgs by ot against 
the company dealt with 

The ^ Claims and “ \eeney ’ departments 
deal with matters indicated by their respective 
titles 

9 LIFE INSUPAhCE AGENT Nfosl hfe 
insurance companies obtain the greater part of 
their new business as new insurances arc called 
through the acbviQes of their agents who are dis 
tributed practicalij all over the country The 
ordinary offices whl h transact insurance by 
V early hall yearly or quarterly premiums usuaflv 
nave branches established in the large towns vritn 
an organisation of agents attached to each con 
Silting of accountants estate agents and oibm 
who are able to Inflnence life insurance business in 
the direction of the office they represent. These 
agents are supervised end as isted by inspectors 
who devote their whole time to the service of the 
company and who are exjxxted to maintain a 
certain influe of new insurances The Industrial 
companies on the other hand have large staffs of 
agents who devote their whole time to the bnane«s 
under the supervision of superintend nts the 
largest company of this Lind naviog no less than 
17 SOO agents on its outdoor staff 
A life insurance agent as a rule Is only 
empowered to receive proposals (or insurance from 
the public and to collect premiums and remit them 
to the chief office of the company He has no 
authonty to grant insurances proposals must be 
submitted by him to the chief office and if accepted 
there the policies are forwarded to the agent (or 
delivery to the assured An agent cannot reinstate 
lapsed policies nor can be waive or alter any of 
the condibons on which a pofi y is granted The 
0 Ot]'*e ot assignment of a policv shonld be sent 
direct to the chief office of the company and not 
toaaagfnt aa erct'p} ia casea when* the SjTBt has 
authority to receive such notices the comply w 
not braid thereby (See Lt/t Insvraacr Polteut 
as Steunliss p 9W) 

An insurance company is bound by atl acts of 
the agent vnthia the scope of his authority and 
if he obtains proposals by means of mis stitciuents 
knowing them to be falsk the company cannot 

C efit by the fnud of its agent and on such fraud 
mg proved must retoro in premiums paid tinder 
the p^icy Tims, where an agent obtained an 
insurance b\ stating that tJe prt>iio«er bad an 
Insurable interest in the liJe when, os a matter of 
fact he knew that the proposer had not aoy such 
interest ft was held Inat oil premiums must be 
refunded 

In another case where the agent told the pro- 
poser that h* hod an insurable interes., belw isg 
same to be true wbmas no tuJi snterrst existed 
It was lield that the premiums should not be 
leturnrd as both parties honeatiy made the same 
mistake in the taw and money paid noder a 
contract In such circnicstances cannot be recovered 
The yrepovf of an insurance is Ixnicd to exeroK 


the utmost good faith in onswenng the questionv 
on the proposal form and if the aeuit is al owe 1 to 
fill in the answers and either Lnowiiii,Iy or 
Ignorantly inserts wrong statements the policv 
mav bo rendered void thereby as it is the pro 
posers duty to s^e for himscU that the proposal 
fmm u correctly filled m 

An insurance agent is bound to keep proper 
accounts of all recupts and payments to forwor 1 
statements of same to the chief oBwe oi the co-n 
pany from time to time and also to remit balm ts 
of cash not required by him for the propei unduct 
of his agency A bond Is almost invariably requi e<i 
from him for the faithful discharge of his duties (at 
least with the industrial ofitcea) the surety being 
either a pnvate itidiv-iduai or one of the g\,anintee 
companies vehicb make a bunness of bccomin 
surety in consideration of a yearly premium 
regulated by the amount of the bond the occupi 
tlon of the person guaranteed and his persona) 
record 

In some companies the agent is permitted to 
deposit the amount of the jruarantee required and 
interest is paid to him on tho amount so deposited 
On the termination of tho agent s appointmenf the 
deposit Is returred to him if his accounts and ash 
are in order but if there is any dericiency the 
deposit IS drawn on for the amount of such 
den leney 

LItE LNTERFST —The beneficial interest in anv 
kind of property vhich Ix ts during the life of the 
benefi larv or some other person 
IIFF SITING \PI LRVTUSASD vmiVACFh 
—It is the duty of every owner or master of a 
Bntisb stun to see that she is provided with the 
number of ufeboats Lfe>raiU UlVjackets and life 
buoys which his ship is required to carry b\ the 
niln made by the Board of Trade in accordance 
with the provisions oi Section 427 of the Mer hant 
Shipping Act 1^94 He must also see that hu ship 
IS provided with Ights and the means of making 
fog signals in coolnmuty with the collision rrgula 
tioos If the vessel b a tea going steamship not used 
wholly os a tug she mnst also be provided vatb a 
hose carabie of being connected with the engines 
of the ship and capable of extinguishing fire in any 
part of toe chip and if a passenger vessel the 
most have her compasses properly adjusted from 
time t0 tune. Ships aay be aurvered by ah/p 
aurvejort who for that purpose hive the powers 
of a Jhiard of Trade inspector to see if they are 
property provided writh hfo-saviogap'^Iutncea After 
Jaouaiylst 1909 the above Sections (nib-sec. 4'*7 
431 ) oi the Merchant Shipping Act 1894 applied 
to ^ foreign ships while in thu or any pcet oi the 
United Kin^om in the came way as t^> »ppf> tcv 
Bdtl h ships unless directed otherwise bv Order in 
Conned (M S.A. l^OS Sec. 4 ) Every eiuigraot si ip 
must if a (ireigti ship be pro ided ' ith airoagst 
other things ftur properly fitted lifebuoys rradv 
St oil times for inunedlate use The mssicr cf a 
Jkiti h ship u required under pwnol } to enter in 
the ofhetat log book the ocranons when b-ut dn 1 
» practised on board and when t »e b e savioj 
api lances are exonuned in order t sec that they 
are fit and ready fc* use (M S.A 190(3 See. '•J 

The proviSJors of lie Merchant shippirg Act 
rcU isg to hfe-saving a-iphantes ■PPM t'' 
(cragn ships wbi e thm are witMn anv port of the 
Lnited Klredota ai they apply to IWii h shiiw 
but bv Order in Coua it fernen ships may be 
cxeini ted in cases where die bws of ibr country 
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Liabihltes 

Shareholders’ Capital pa:d up (if any) . 
Life Insurance Fund 
Annuity Fund 

Claims admitted or intimated, but not 
paid 

Other sums oiving by the Company 



' Assets 

Mortgages . ' 

Loans 

Investments 

(Each of the above is divided into 
several classes) 

Agents’ Balances . . . , 

Outstanding Premiums 
Outstanding Interest, Dividends, and 
Rents 

Interest accrued but not payable 
Cash — 

On deposit 

In hand and on current account 
Other assets (to be specified) 


£ s d. 


consideration, claims, 
bonuses in cash and reduc- 
lon of premiums, and comnussion, have to be 
shown separately for business secured by branches 
A® without the United Kingdom 

comnmv'w^n <^^0 new policies issued by the 
tn S;, R ^ account has to be appended 

Dohues^ih'e"'^® Account showing the number of 
pol Lies, the sums insured thereby, and the sintrle 

mvtn"«e“ni preimums payable, the particulars being 
separately for business secured within and 
wittout the United Kmgdom 

every ^occasion when a statement of the results 
of a vMuation is made, the balance sheet must 

^Id bv’fh- certificate must ’be appended. 

At the present time there are some ninetv life 
do^m “of wSclT '’f in the United King- 
off^^s XakiL Amencan 

aRCTfeate^W^ domestic offices only, the 

^ggrogate life and annuity funds held ni iQii 

d|s^,’"nam“f “^mtuaf" and''* ■‘^Vnetary''” 

S ?;sr“ 

as in the case of ani other tr-vliP ^ 

a-i-, art made qumqucnt-iallj). but only a sma^ 


proportion thereof, as much as 80 to 95 per cent, 
being usually divided under the name of “ bonus 
among the assured who hold “ ivith profit ” policies, 
merely the balance of from 5 to 20 per cent going 
to the shareholders 

Most life offices have branches in all the principal 
centres of population, under the control of “ local 
boards,'" " branch managers," or " resident secre- 
tanes ’’ Attached to each branch are agents and 
inspectors, whose business it is to atfract new 
pohcyholders by explaining the advantages of life 
insurance in general, and of their own office in 
particular, to as many people as possible Some 
of the '• mutual compames," however, have no 
paid agency system, the recommendations of exist- 
ing pohcyholders being entirely rehed upon to pro- 
duce the necessary inflow of new insurances to 
replace ■the wastage occasioned by death and 
withdrawal 

The agency organisation is in every case con- 
trolled by a chief office, to which all 'proposals for 
insurance are submitted by the branches The chief 
office of a company is usually orgamsed into depart- 
ments, each under its head, who is responsible to 
the manager, he in his turn being responsible to the 
directors '^e departments are usually as follows — 
Actuarial.” Here a record of the company’s 
pohcies is kept, classified according to tlie require- 
ments of the penodical valuations The mortality 
expenence of the company is investigated, and 
compared wath tliat expected by the table of 
mortality employed in the valuations, and tables 
of premiums and rates for special forms of policies^ 
are calculated Surrender values and free pohcies, 
which are granted on the discontinuance of pohcies, 
are also quoted to tlie branches from this depart- 
ment, which usually has a Fellow of the Institute 
of Actuanes or a Fellow of the Faculty of iVetuaries 
as its chief. 

“Policy.” This department receives new pro- 
,posals for insurance, examines and passes them, 
issues the new pohcies, and endorses alterations and 
co^ections on existing pohcies 

Accoiintaiicv.” Here the branch accounts and 
the premium accounts are kept The premium 
receipt forms and lists of premiums due are ptC' 
pared anti forwarded to the branches monthly, and 
the returns from the branches of premiums paid 
and pohcies discontinued dealt wath 
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“ InTfStmi'nt " The investment of the companj s 
funds IS managed fn this department. The market 
values of the sccunties held are carefuUj viatched 
the due receipt of the Interest dividends and rents 
instalments of capital cash under drawn bonds etc 
s looked after and the investment of the surplus 
moneys of the compsmj at as high a rate of interest 
as possible consistent with safety L. arranged 
Meea! ” Here all qacstions of title to pohaes 
under assignments etc are Investigated pc^cv 
ionos settled and legal proceedings b> at against 


deal vath matters Indicated bj their respective 
titles 

9 LIFE INSURANCE AGENT Most hfe 
insurance companies obtain the greater part of 
theiT new business as new insurances aru called 
through the aefinties of their agents who are dis 
tnbuted practically all over the country The 
ordinary offices whi h transact Insurance by 
yearly half yearly or quarterly premiums usually 
nave branchy established in the large towns vntn 
an organisation of agents attached to each con 
Sisting of accountants estate agents and others 
who are able to influence hfe insurance business lo 
the direcUoQ of the ofbeo they represent These 
agents are supervised and assisted by inspectors 
who devote tbeir whole time to the service of the 
company and who are expected to maintaio a 
certain influx of new insurances The ladustnal 
companies on the other hand have targe staffs of 
agents who devote their whole time to the bustaess 
under the supervision of supenntendents the 
largest company of this kind havung no loss than 
17 600 agents on its outdoor stafl 
A life insurance agent as a rule u only 
empowered to receive proposals f<.r Insurance from 
the public and to collect j^emiums and remit them 
to the chief office of the company lie has no 
authority to grant insurances proposals must be 
submitted by him to the chief olHce and U accepted 
there the polioes are forwarded to the agent (or 
delivery to the assured An ag nt cannot reinstate 
lapsed policies nor can be waive or alter any of 
the conditions On which a policy Is granted The 
notice of assignment of a policy should be sent 
direct to the chief office Of the company and not 
taaasgeat ss extepi la iasca »iiere t}}a a(,eot kas 
anthont) to receive suth notices the compyiy is 
not brund thereby (See Li/# ltuur4^ct Pol tut 
at Setanlict p ) 

An insurance company is bound bv all acts o( 
the agent within the scope of his authority and 
if he obtains proposals by moans of mis statements 
knowing tlein to false the company canoot 

E refit by the fraud of its agent and os such fraud 
eing proved must return all premiums paid under 
the p^(> Thus, where an agent obtained ao 
insurance by slating that the proposer had an 
insurable interest in the life when as a matter of 
fact he knew that tiie proposer bad not any such 
interest it was held that all premiums mutt be 
refundevl 

In another case where the agent told the fxtv 
poser tha h had an insurable mtereat. Ixdieving 
Mmo lo be true whereas no tuch interest exlstwl 
It was held that the premiums should not be 
re umeJ as Ivth parlies bonestlj made the aame 
misuke in the law and money paid under a 
contid t in rich circumstances lannot be recovered 
The prop >ser of an Insurance is bound to esetxlse 


the Dtmost good faith in answering th* iiuestjons 
on (he proposal form and if the agent is allowed to 
fill in the answers and either knowingly or 
i<niorantly inserts wrong statements the policv 
may be rendered void therein as it is the pro- 
poser s duty to see for himstff that the propcwal 
form IS correetty filled in 

An iRSurasco agent is bound to keep ptepe 
accounts of all receipts and payments to forward 
statements of .ame to the ciuef oSice of th com 
panv from time to time and also to remit balon es 
of cash not required by him for the pro[>er onUuct 
ofhisagency A bond is almost invariably required 
from him for the faithful discharge of his dub s {at 
least wath the industrial offices} the suretv beioc. 
either a private iniliyiduaJ or one of (he guarantee 
companies which make a business o] becomin 
surety In consideration of a vearly premium 
regulated by thp amount of the bond the occupa 
(ion of the per^n guaranteed and his personal 
record 

In some companies the agent is pennittevl to 
deposit the amount of the guarantee required and 
interest is paid to him on the amount so deyiosited 
On the termination of the agent s appointmenr the 
deposit IS returned to turn if his accounts and cash 
are in order but if there is aay deficiency the 
deposit IS drawn on for the amooat of such 
deficiency 

UFF l>TriirST. — The bcnefiaal interest is asv 
land of property which lasts during the life of th 
beneficiary or some other t erson 
UFESi^lNR \rPVRVTUS \M) VIPllVNCES 
—It IS the duty of every owner or master of a 
Entash ship to see that she is provided watb the 
number of lifv boats life-nfts lifejackets and life 
buoys which his ship is required to carry by the 
rules made by the Board of Trade in accordance 
with the provisions of Section 427 of the Verchaot 
Shipping Act 1694 lie must also see that his ship 
is provided with lights and the means of maldng 
fog dgnab in cmiformtty with the collision reguia 
bons If the veasel is a sea going steamship not used 
wboUyr as a tug she must also be provided with a 
hose canable ^ being connected with the engines 
of tbe stun and capable of extinguishing fire in any 
part of tne ship and if a passenger vessel she 
must have her compasses properly adjusted from 
lia>» ta biae. SMpa eaay be tarvfy'fti bj e.hjp 
surveyors who (or that purpose have the powers 
of a Board of Trade inspector to see if (hey ate 

S roperly provided with liie-saving appliancav After 
anuorr 1st 1909 tbe above Sertions (cub.«ec. 4’’? 
431) of the Merchant Shipping Act 1S9( oppied 
to ^ (ortlg*v ships while in this oc any port oi (he 
United Kingdom in the same way as they apply to 
Bntisb ships unless directed otherwis- bv Order in 
Council (M3 A 190u Sec. 4) Fvery eTUgranl ship 
mu t. If a fordgn slip bo trovided with amemgst 
Other things four {iropetly fitted Ilitbuovs ready 
at all times iot immecule use The muter of a 
British ship is required under penalty to enter in 
the oflinat log book the oecas on* when toat drill 
is praetis^ on board, and when tha hie savlny 
appliances are examined in ord r to s-e that they 
are fit an 1 mdy lor oic (kl S.A 1900 9] 

The pro ismns of the Sierchanl Shi^ng Act 
teUUng to life-saving appliances apply to a,J 
fMei^n ah pa while they are wilfin aov pift of the 
Uw^ Kiscdort as ihev apply to Ihmih ati^s 
by Order in Council foremen s Ipt tray 
exempted In cases where the Uwi cf iSe country 
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to winch the slup belongs contain provisions 
relating to hft-saving appliances which appear to 
be equally effective, on proof that Ihe provisions 
ate complied with 

Owing to the terrible loss of life in the case of the 
Titamc, Apnl 15th, 1912, a great change will doubt- 
less bo made as to the hfc-saung apparatus and 
appliances to be used in the future 

IjlfillT DUES. — These are dues wluch are levied 
on a shij) by the Board of Trinity House for the 
maintenance and upkeep of lights, beacons, buoys, 
etc round the Bntish coast, 

LIGIITEU — \ large, flat-bottomed barge or boat, 
usually propelled or guided by two heavy oars, and 
used for conveying merchandise, coals, etc , between 
-.hips and porbons of the shore tlicy cannot reach 
bv rt.oson ot their draught The owners of lighters 
arc Ii.ible like, other common earners for hire It 
IS a term of the contract, on the part of the earner 
or lighterman, implied by law, that his vessel is 
tight and fit for the purqiose or employment for 
which he nficrs and holds it forth to the public. 
VV hen the contract provides that the cargo is to be 
brought “ alongside " by the charterer, that means. 
It seems, actually to the side of the ship , and if the 
loading IS done bv hghters, the cost of hghtenng 
must be paid by the charterer, though tlic vessel 
inaj not be able to he at the usual loading place 
The important question whether the charterer is 
ordinarilj bound to bo ready witli the appliances 
required for talung the cargo to or from alongside 
th' ship has given rise to much difficulty, but it 
now seems clear that the>ro is no such absolute 
obligation 

LIGHTERAGE, — Ihe money paid for conveying 
goods in lighters 

LlGIlTERMAIi. — A lighterman IS the owner or 
manager of a lighter He is considered to be a 
common earner 


person •'tiaf,', ty 
deface 

V. - 


LIGHT GOLD, — G<<Id ixuns wlucli fail bcIow' a 
certain weight teas* to ho legal tender (qv) The 
least current weighte tor the various gold pieces arc 
given in the article t>n CoihAon. 

By Section 7 of|thc Coinage Act, 1870, it is 
provided — 

"Where any coin of the r<a1m is bedow 
the current as providid by this Act, or 

where any AX.-c.^f^'illed in by proclamation, every’ 
jimseU or others cut, break, or 

t |i! tendered to him in payment, 
luring the same sh.all bt.ir llie 
, broken, or defaced in pur- 
in is not below the current 
■'T tailed in by any pro- 
< ulting, breaking, or 
lU receive the same in 
■, denomination " 

IS no penalty atpiching 
jtpUanie watli this Act 
b’calnrig never takes 
liS'ht gold n rircula-- 
chr the Bank of 

re gold corns 
.ni>- Iv’lovV thm- 
tfe .Mint, fill 

J'W’ jij weii'ht 

blip ling* 
kl, from 
dirrctHn 
-e of 



preserving property', rather than from the wish to 
provide for personal safety', tliat the systematic estab- 
hshmeiit of lighthouses has sprung The earliest 
lighthouses, of which records exist, were the towers 
built by the Libyans and Cushites in Lower Egypt 
The most celebrated lighthouse of ancient times was 
that erected about b c 283 in the reign of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, on the island of Pharos, opposite to 
Alexandria It is from this building, or rather from 
the island on which it stood, that lighthouses have 
in many countries received their gcncnc name of 
Pharos This lighthouse was regarded as one of the 
wonders of the world It is said to have been 600 ft 
in height, but the endcnce in support of this state- 
ment IS doubtful Mr Justice Day, in Gilbert 
Tnmty House (1886, 17 Q B D 600), said : " Lights 
and beacons were at one time almost universally 

E nvato property Persons erected beacons or hght- 
ouses when they were requiicd, and those who 
navigated the seas, at first perhaps voluUtanly, and 
afterwards by compulsion, paid tolls in respect of 
them. Rights gradually grew up , rights recogmseo 
by law, and rights entorced, it may’ be, by charters 
or by Acts of Parliament With the gradual develop- 
ment of those rights it became necessary’ at last to 
bnng aU tliose lighthouses and beacons under one 
general authonty, and eventually in 1854 they 
were all brought under one central authority- of the 
Tnmty Board, wluch had long had an existence 
onginally as a private body, and gradually and 
naturally developing its authonty and influence and 
acqmnng fresh powers, until at length all light- 
houses and beacons w ere v ested m it " 1 ho Merchant 
Shipping Act, 1894, enacts that "lighthouses 
shall, m addition to the ordinary meaning of tim 
word, include any floating and other light exhibited 
for the guidance of ships, and also any* sirens and 
any' other description of fog signals, and also any’ 
addition to a hglithouse of any improved hghb ot 
any siren, or any description of fog signals Thw 
are three general lighthouse authorities: a«e 
Innity House, the Commissioners of Northern 
Lights, and the Commissioners of Irish Lights 
The lighthouses, buoys, and beacons tliroughoiit 
England and Wales, and the Channel Islands, and 
the adjacent seas and islands, and at Gibraltar arc 
V ested in tlie Tnmty House , tliroughoiit Scotland 
and the adjacent seas and islands, and tlie Isle ot 
Man, in the Commissioners of Northern Lights ; 
and throughout Ireland, and the adjacent seas 
and islands, in the Commissioners of Irish iJgnts. 
These lighthouse authorities must give to the 
Board of Trade ail information which the Board 
may require The Board of Trade may, on rom- 
plaint that any lighthouse is meflicient or imjiroperly 
managed, authorise a^ persons (>pi)ointcd by' tlitm 
to inspect the same The Trinity House atid any of 
their servants nay at all times enter ady light- 
hou'c wiUii'i their jiirisdirtion for the jiiirjiosi* o! 
vnewang tliesr condition flic Innity- Ilmwe may, 
with ihe sanetjon of the Ikjard of JVailc, direct the 
Cominir‘irtncrs of Northern Lagh's nr the ComiolS’ 
SI oners Cf£ Irish Lights to continue any ilghthoo'e 
to erect 01 .alter .any lighthoji-c or Inioy.or to vary* 
Its clisraetcr or mode of e-sinintmt' lights IhiTCirf. 

J.IGHT WirOMOTlVES -LM) MOTOR LABS.— 
A " 5i',ht Jocomolive/' fii ro'-dif g to th- l.o.-omotivC'e 
O'! Highw-avs Art, Ih'^T, fs <mv vchtch- p’-oj-eik 1 by' 
inr.haniuii oov'T if i" l- tuidrr k tons in v^nrrt 
• o'sdivi, an! t" tint vaj itr tin jrarjJtr'. of dr.v. iog 
tjtiii ic f I'c'r 1- { 'ir’s ‘pfiic'e with its i'l' 

rso’jvcno’' *0 ey-c-* Im w'Vht im’.vhTi 4 l-'fit ,an* 
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»s so con tnjcted that no smoke or 'uble vapour is 
emitted tlierefrom except from any temporari or 
occidental cause A motor car is a light loeomoti\e 
as defined hy the Act of 1896 The weight above 
mentioned may now be S tons or wath a trailer 
bj tons blit all the requirements of the Heavy 
hlotor Car Order 1904 must then be complied with 
In 1903 the Motor Car Act was iiassed wbi h 
initiated a system of registration and numbering 
of cars in order to facihtate identification A senes 
o{ resuSatlons under the Act have been made bv the 
Local Government Board relating to— .(1) Pegislra 
tion and licensing 1903 (2) use and construction 

1904 and (3) heavy motor cars (i e of a weight 
exceeding 2 tons) 1904 

In calculating the weight ol a vehicle unladen 
the V eight of any water fuel or accuinulators used 
for the purpose oi propubioct Is not to he included 
Punng the period between one hour after sunset 
and one hour before sunrise the person in charge 
of a hght locomotive mu t carry attached thereto 
a lamp so constructed and placed as to exhibit a 
light in accordance with the rei>ulvtions made by 
the Local Government Board Ito lamp must be 
so eon triicted and placed as to exhibit during the 
said period a white light visible within a reasonable 
distance in the direction towards which the motor 
car IS proccediog or is intended to proceed and to 
exhibit a red light so visible in the reverse direction 
The lamp must be placed on the extreme nghl or 
oS ide oi the motor car m such a position as to 
be free from all obstruction to the bgbt 

The Heavy Motor Car Order 1904 in eflect 
divides motor cars into two classes in that all cars 
exceeding 2 tons m weight uoladen are subject to 
Its regulations Very few private motor cars 
exceed 2 tons in wet«,ht hence the ordinary car 
docs not come within the provisions of the Order 
of 1904 but IS subject only to the Ut of 1903 the 
Regi trahoa and Licensing Order of |003 and the 
Use and Construction Order of 1904 
Every motor car must be registered with the 
council ol a county or county borough and a 
separate number must be assigned to every car 
registered \ mark indicating the registered 
number of the car and (he counal wv^ which the 
car IS repstered must be fixed on the car A fee 
of 20s will be charged by the council on reglstra 
hon of a ear and 5s la the case ol motor cycles 
t person must not dnve a motor cor on a pobbe 
highway unle^ he is licensed lor the purpose and 
V per on must not employ any person who is not 
so licensed to dnve a motor car The connclt roust 
grant a licence to dnve a motor cor to any yrson 
applying font who resides io that county or county 
through on paymcut of a fee o( 5s. unless the 
ippli-ant is disqualified A licence remains In force 
for X penod of tvrel e tnooths from the date on 
which It IS granted ^ bccnce must be prodo'xd by 
anv {'t.rson driving a motor car when demanded by 
a jiolt e constable Any person under the age ol 
sevxmtceti is disqualified for obtaining a bccnce 
fcsxept that a licence limited to drt mg motor 
cycles msv be granted to a person Ov ct the age o| 
lourteen vears) and any pereoo who already lwd» 
a licence is disqualificil for obtaitung another licence 
while the license so be! 1 by him is in force A 
b cnce to drive a molnr car is no guarantee ol 

A person must not under anv nrcuostancca 
drive a motor car on a pubbe highway at a speed 
exceeding TO trules an hour 'lanulacturers aod 


dealers are placed in a privileged position with 
regard to cars on trial after completion or on tnal 
an intending purchaser They receive what is 
known as a general identification mark from the 
registering authontv and mav affix the vame to 
any car ^ the class above mentioned but when 
ever such mark is used the name and address of 
the person dnvlng the car must be recorded and 
such record must be open to ms])ection by the 
police 

Tha fcdlowing recommendations for notices and 
Sign posts under Section 10 of the Motor Car Act 
1903 have been adopted by the County Councils 
Association and the Municipal Corporations 
Association— 

1 Tor 10 mile or lower limit of speed a white 
nng IS in in diamet r witfi plate below giving 
the limit in fieurcs (Fig 1) 

2 For prohibition a solid red disc IS in m 
diameter (Fig 2} 

3 For caution (dangerous corners cross roads 
or ptectpitous places) & hollow ted equilateral 
tnang’c with 18 In sides (Fig 3) 

4 tit other notices under the Act to be on 
diamond shaped boards (Fig 4) 

All such notices should bo placed on the near side 
of the road faciog the approaching dn cr and at 
about $0 yds. from the sp«t to wfijch they apply 
the under side of the sign being not less than b ft 
from the ground love! 
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The exciso doty on locomotives is as follows — 
(U Motor cabs motor omnibuses or other 
-ciu le« bitag hackney carriages within the oe»n 
tftg of ^iectiTO 4 of the Customs and Inland F evetiue 
Act 16?W 

£ * 

If the weight of the locomotive exceeds 
1 ton unlaleti but docs not exceed 
. tons uuladen 2 3 0 

If the wesgbt ot the locooiollvc exceeds 
S t^S an odea 3 3 <t 
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to which the slup belongs contain provisions 
relating to life-saving appliances which appear to 
be equally effective, on proof that the provisions 
are complied with 

Owing to the temble loss of life in the case of the 
Titamc, iVpnl 15th, 1912, a great change will doubt- 
less bo made as to the life-saving apparatus and 
appliances to be used in the future 

LIGHT DUES. — These are duos which are levied 
on a ship by the Board of Tnnity House for the 
maintenance and upkeep of lights, beacons, buoys, 
etc round the Bntish coast 

LIGHTER.— A largo, flat-bottomed barge or boat, 
usually propelled or guided by two heavy oars, and 
used for conveying merchandise, coals, etc , between 
ships and portions of the shore they cannot reach 
by reason of their draught The owners of lighters 
are liable like other common earners for hire It 
lb a term of the contract, on the part of the earner 
or lighterman, imphcd by law, that lus vessel is 
tight, and fit for the purpose or employment for 
wluch he offers and holds it forth to the pubhc 
When the contract provides that the cargo is to be 
brought " alongside '' by the charterer, that means, 
it seems, actually to the side of the ship , and if the 
loading is done by lighters, the cost of hghtenng 
must be paid by the charterer, though the vessel 
may not be able to he at the usual loading place 
The important question whether the charterer is 
•ordinanly bound to be ready w'lth the appliances 
required for taking the cargo to or from alongside 
the ship has given use to much difficulty, but it 
now seems clear that there is no such absolute 
obligation 

LIGHTERAGE. — The money paid for convcjnng 
goods in lighters 

LIGHTERMAN. — A lighterman is the owner or 
manager of a lighter He is considered to be a 
•common earner 

LIGHT GOLD. — Gold coins which fall below a 
certain weight cease to be legal tender {qv) The 
least current weights tor the vanous gold pieces arc 
given in the articlcwn Coinage 

By Section 7 outlie Coinage Act, 1870, it is 
pirovndcd — \ 

*' WTicrc any ^old com of the realm is below 
the current weimil as provided by this Act, or 
where any com Acalled in by proclamation, every 
person shall, bywumsclf or others, cut. break, or 
deface any such cpin tendered to him in payment, 
and the person tchdenng the same shall bear the 
loss If any com rut, broken, or defaced in pur- 
suance of this Section is not below the current 
weight, or has ncit been called in by any pro- 
clamation. the p^son cutting, breaking, or 
defacing the same\shall receive the same in 
payment according \o its denomination " 

It will be noticcrl that t\iere is no penalty attaching 
to anv person for non'eomphance with this Act 
In practice this cuttiXJ? or breaking never takes 
place, and there is plciUy of light gold in circula- 
tion , bat V hen onCeVit reaches the Bank of 
England it is never rc-isfued 

By the Coinage Act, \lS9l, where gold coins 
which are not more fha\i 3 grams below their 
sianda'd wiight are heiimd in .at the Mint, full 
value will Isv given for theJn. if the los.-, in weight 
IS due to rea'-onable wear and tear 

LIGHTIIGUSEf! IJghlhbtwes are buddings 

ericK'i alofU' the sea-ihorc. or upon rocks, from 
*»htch lights are c’dnbltcd at mt)ht for the dirccbon 
■of nianners It is probably from the desire of 


preserving property, rather than from the ''[sh to 
provide for personal safety, that the systematic estab- 
hshment of lighthouses has sprung The carlirat 
lighthouses, of which records ewst, were the towers 
built by the Libyans and Cushites m Lower Egypt, 
The most celebrated lighthouse of ancient 
that ere. ted about b c 283 m the reign of Ptolemy , 
Pluladelphus, on the island ot Pharos, 

Alexandria It is from this budding, or rather from 
the island on which it stood, that 
m many countries received tlieir the 

Pharos This lighthouse was regarded as 
wonders of the world It is said to have been 600 » 
m height, but the evndcnce in suwort of stetc 
ment IS doubtful Mr. Justice Pay. ' 

Tnmty House (1886, 17 Q B D. 600), 
and beacons were at one time f 
private property Persons erected beacons or hgh 
houses when they were required, and . 
navigated the seas, at first perhaps voluatarily, a a 
aftenvards by compulsion, paid tods tn J 
them Rmhts gradually grew up , rights recogmsed 


them Rights gradually grew up , „ .tp-rters 

by law. and nghts enforced, it may be, by chartw 
o? by Acts of Parbament With the gradual develop 

ment of those nghts it became necessary at li t 

bnng all those lighthouses and beacons aader 
general authority, and eventually in , fUg 

were all brought under one central author L 
Tnnity BoarS, which had long bad an e^tence 
originally as a private body, and padu 7 
naturally developing its authonty and 
acquiring fresh powers, until at length nllbEbt^ 
bouses and beacons were vested m it , Tb 
Shipping Act, 1894. enacts that " bebthoUsM ^ 
shall, m addition to the ordinary 
word, include tiny floating and other bgM 
for the gui^nce of ships, _and aBo^any| ^en^ 


The 

of Northern 
Irish Lights 


any other descnption of fog signals, an a so ) 
addition to a hghthouse of any be^,°g 

any siren, or any description of log signals _ 
arc three general hghthouse autlionuM- 
Tnnity House, the Commissioners 
Lights, and the Commissioners of “r.;- 
The lighthouses, buoys, and beacons throughoii^ 
England and Wales, and the Channel Islands^ 
the adjacent seas and islands, and at Ci _ y 
vested in the Tnnity House , ^broughou 
and the adjacent seas and islands, atm 
Man, in the Commissioners ^°'^bor 
and throughout Ireland, and the ad] , ^ 
and islands, in the Commissioners of .iri , 

TTicse hgMiouso ..ao^F^bo® F*'®^gh"thc Board 

on com- 


Board of Trade all information 


may require The Board of Trade 
plaint that any hghthouse is inefficient or impr 
managed, authorise any persons appoiare j 

to inspect the same The Tnnity House aao “”> 5 ,^, 
their servants may at all times enter T ^ of 
house wathin their jurisdiction for [be p P 
viewing their condition. The Trimty H 
witli the sanction of the Board of Trade, _ 
Commissioners of Northern Lights or *^b , 1 

sioners of Irish Lights to continue any 1 g ^ 
to erect or alter any lighthouse or booy, 
its cbtiracter or mode of 0 bibitmg , AlVS.--" 
LIGHT LOCOHOTn’ES AND aiOT<m 


A 
on Hi 


light Jocomolivc," according to tne ,i„a j,y 
Iighw,iy 3 Ael, 1896, is any vclucle 
mechanical power if it is under 3 
unladen, and is not used for the Purpose ‘ ., 5 ^. 
more than one vehicle (such ’^'‘^bide "A , jjdj 

rootiv'e not to exceed in weigiil unladen 4 h 
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rajhvajs worknl wth a rope anti lines ubich 
posses* the conditions of (n) and (6) in about equal 
proporhons 

Ihe Act of IS9i provides for fhc presen ation of 
comnion land and village greens and with r pett 
to injuring sccncrj- The Onlir made hv the Com 
nxisionera i-s provisional only and i of no effect 
until confirm -d bv the Hoard of Trade UTien coo 
firmed the Ord r has effect as if enacted bj 
1 arhament and is conclusive evadenre that all the 
rcymrcnients of the \(.t in respect of proiecduics 
r quired to be taken before Uie nialunt, of the Order 
have l>ein complied with, 

firilT I HUT TO— (See AscitMT LisHTs) 

LH UT** —The lights reijuired to be shown bj 
sliip* at night are specified m The Regulations tor 
riwenting Colhsions at ‘'ca made by Order m 
Couiinl on hovember 27lh l‘--96 by virtue of the 
pov ets contained m the Merchant Shipping tef 
1S94 The word vajble In these nilcs when 
applied to iiahts tnnns visible on a dark Right with 
a dev atmo phwe 

I uirs to be roRiplird U Itlu -irticie I The rules 
coRcemiug bghts must bv complied with ui all 
weatfien iroiu sunset to siinn»e and dunng such 
time BO other iiglits vrluch may l>e raistaken for 
the prescribed lights axe to be exhibited Nesvels 
may have deck lights etc so long as they are 
not mistaken for navigation luhts \ tdx ter must 
not alio V a light to be exhibited w lu h infringes tbe 
rtKuUtiOQS dtboagU the order for it exhibitioa 
tnay have been Riven bv a pilot employed bv com 
pulsion of U» It » DO exeu e for oon-comphance 
with the above \rUeK th.it the night waseleax art 
moonlight or that it vas ooly x short time after 
sunset and fine aod el v or thvt the li"ht» were 
lieiag trnameJ It I neghfnee on the j art of a 
steamer to go at lull speed before tlm wmd if in 
coiiseiuenre thereof Iit smoke i» si> llowni as to 
tbvc&ro her lights and to prevent her from mag 
and from bong seen bv oinj' sht{i&. 

U hit fnr 'Ifani t eisels Indrr Uaj Irfiete 2 
K steam vessel under v ay must carry (a) On or m 
front ol the fotema t ox If a ve<sel ntbout a fore 
ina*t then in the fore part of the >e<sel at a hneht 
above the hull of not I <« than 20 ft ant if th' 
breadth of the ship exceeds 20 ft. then at a bright 
above IhnhuU not 1 s* than such breadth so how 
ever that the lii,ht need not be carried at a greater 
height alwve the hvill than <0 ft a Inght white 
light *n cnnstnicted a* to show an unbroken Lght 
over an arc of the honzon otJO point* of the com 
pas so fixed as to throw the light 10 pomtsoneach 
ML-o of the ship vn* from ngiit ahead to 2 points 
at»aft the beam on either si le and nf such avharaeter 
a* to be VI ib'e o i a dark ni^Ut • ih a clear atmo> 
rj here ai a d.-'tance of at least ^ miles (fi) oo tV 
starbixvrd side a green li,.lit «o eon tructed »* to 
hi ov an unbroken 1 ..ht ti er an are o ihc bfWizon 
of 10 point* of the con j»--« sofiv la. t thn» the 
luht { Dtn iKht alicad to 2 pi int> abaft Ihe heart 
on tf c starboard «(J and of su h * eluracier a- 
tobeVTSfUeonadark i icM v ithadear atmcriphere 
at a thvtance of at lead " miies ( ) on tl e p<wt <i e 
a reil 1 ght. *« cm. Iru -tivl a in sh w an unbroken 
hch V r an are of tbe horiivwi of 10 pu-itj of tV 
c aip.V*. t ved vs to throw th'- ligl 1 ftem » git 
■hea 1 10 2 |>otob abaft the beam on the |m- iJe 
and of «n li a dura ter a* to be visiNe ms Uxfc 
me If uviti 9 efrar atmcwilcre at a i* ivnw of at 
leaw" miles (0 tJ v.ilgjcmao i«l H Jl 
tau I be httnl with ml vanl s rerti yrojcctlng at 


least 3 ft forvard from th light so as to prevent 
the** lights from bemg seen acrots th bows (ci 
a stexm vessel when unoer w-av nuv carrv aa addi 
tional white fight similar in construction to the 
lijtht meationed in Subdivision (a) These t > 
h{,hts shall be so placed in line with the keel live 
one shall be at least 15 ft hi h r tlan the oth r 
and in such a pcwition vnth reference tt evi i other 
thxt the loner li’'ht shall be forward ol the upper 
one The verti aj distance betv ten theve li^lits si at] 
be less than the iioritoatal distuire A ve* 1 i 
under way within the meaning of this Arli I v hi h 
has her anchor down but is not being ho! ien bv it 
hleaiu \e*5fl Tonin' anofber ) essel -4r/i i« 3 
A steam vessel when to vin„ another ves.*el shall in 
alditton to her side lights t.arrv tv o bnght white 
lights in a vertical hne one over the other not less 
than b ft apart anJ when towing more than one 
vessel shall carrv an additionvl ^ighc light o ft 
above or IveJow su h lights if the I n£,ih ol the tow 
measuring irom the stem of the towing vessel ro the 
*tem of tne last vessel lowed ex ecd» (HX) it 
tachof thevelightsshatl bcof tb sameoonstru non 
and chan ter and stialt be carried in tlie same 
povitioa as tbe wlutc li^ht mentioned in krti ft 
(a) e\ ept the a fditi nal ligl t v hi h mav be 
earned at a height of not )•*** than 14 ft above the 
hull Such steam vei<iel mav carrv a mall \ hite 
light abaft Ih (unn 1 or aftcrisa t for the vessel 
towed to steer t V but such bght shall Ret b" nbJe 
forward of the Iveam The object of tvio lights at 
the masthead is not onh to dutinmi *h a towing 
steamship from otl er vteaxnvhip* bi t to v anj otb»r 
vessels tut tbe t iving teamei is ent-iimberi 1 
\ev$el Not Inilrr loamanj 4 fa) \ 

vessel which from any aixifent is net under com 
maod slivli cam at tbe same height va tbe vvh te 
light tnintsoned in Vrticle 2 (a) where tliev tan best 
bt seen aed il a st 'em v easel in heu of that ligbi 
twx> red lights in a vertical 1 ne me o ■cr ttie other 
not Ics^ thin Oft apart ind of such a chara t as 
to l>e visible all roani tbe hirtton at a diiiaii e ol 
at least 3 miles and shall I v day carry in a itivsl 
line ore over the other not ics» than C ft aivaxt 
wh re they an best be *evn two bUefc t-iJ s or 
shapes ea h2tt.iQduinete/ |ij A vessel enij lo\r>I 
ID laving or la licking up a triegraph vabi liall 
arrv m the same positi wi as the wh c light wen 
tinned m \rti le 2 (a) anJ if a steam ■*» el ir 
lieu of Uwt I ght three lights m a vertKal tine ore 
overtheothre not less than 6 ft. ijvirt Theljghesi 
•a I iiwest o* the e lights shall tie red ard the 
raid lie heht shall lx while an] (tin hail tv v> 
u h a envr* ter a* to be visiH. alJ rocnl the 
honaon at a thstarcc tf at li-avt . nil v 11 «v 
«Jir lull carrv in » •ertiiai line one v r ih eib i 
not less than 6 ft ajxirt wlexe thev an tit I-* 
seen three Shai'C* ri( t lr>* thin . It. iii 1 iin «- of 
which tbe highest an1 lowest shall lx Vila u 
ohape BalredincQj'xir m 1 the ml 1 lie one o aiiH«v 1 
in shape ao^ whi e (O The lessel ref xml to «n 
Oa Art le wl cn n t making wi tbrr h the 
•lie stuB »vt carrv the siJ b/’ ’ but wf l 
mvking W1V sha’I carrv I eta 1/ 17i<. ^hl and 
s*up« Te<y ired to be sh wo bv thi A i a. * 
l>e tvk n by crtlier vc*'»'l» a ». ~isl» that ilv ves*-! 
*hnwir<t Oi’Ti i. r*t cc J r cnmi ur i an 1 jjia t 
tWet r f^etoo ofthrwa litesrsivna. i r 
wml ofves'el in «,i tr»^sa'ldrr«,cirln/ ar » ns 

<<«ltag fik p lB*r Mar .fr * < A aaiiisg 
V. p v.n wav an I aa vs.«cl lejn^ t -wxd in 1 
-wrty the Mir ke (s «v are pro l ni I r Art- r 
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(2) Under the Finance Acts, 19t0, the rates of 
duties on motor cars are as follows — 

i s d 

Motor bicycles and motor tricycles, of 

whatever horse-power 10 0 

Motor cars — 

Not exceeding OJ horse-power 2 2 0 

Motor cars — 

Exceeding 6J, but not exceeding 12 h -p 3 3 0 


„ 12 

It 

.. 16 ., 

4 

4 

0 

„ 16 

It 

.. 26 „ 

6 

6 

0 

„ 26 

II 

33 ., 

8 

8 

0 

„ 33 

II 

.. 40 ,. 

10 

10 

0 

40 

II 

60 .. 

21 

0 

0 

„ 60 



42 

0 

0 


If a duly quahfied medical practitioner proves to 
the satisfaction of the Commissioners or council by 
whom the licence is granted that any motor car kept 
by him is kept for the purpose of his profession, he 
IS entitled to an allowance in respect of the duty 
payable for the car equal to half the amount of duty 
so payable 

lAGlIT RAILWAYS. — A light railway is one con- 
structed under the provisions of the Light Railways 
Act, 1896 , but the Commissioners appointed under 
that Act have authorised many lines which, in their 
physical characteristics, are indistinguishable from 
street tramways constructed under the Tramways 
Act, and to these the term light railways would not 
bo applied in ordinary parlance Still they differ 
from ordinary tramways in the important fact that 
the procedure by which they have been authorised 
is simpler and cheaper than the methods by which 
special pnvato Acts of Parliament have to bo 
outained for tramway projects 
The Railways Construction Facilities Act, 1864, 
and the Railway Companies Powers Act, 1864, first 
introduced into the railway field the system, now 
largely developed, under which persons desirous of 
obtaining statutory powers for minor, or varying 
powers as to greater, railway undertakings can be 
incorporated and obtain theqi on complying with 
the conditions of a general Act by a Board of Trade 
certificate without procuring a special Act. The 
Regulation of Railways Act, 1868, introduced the 
system of licences by the Board empowering the 
construction and working of hncs, for which 
statutory powers had been already obtained 

For the purpose of facilitating the construction 
and worldng of light railways in Great Bntam, 
there was established by Bie Act of 1896 a Commis- 
sion, consisting of three commissioners, styled the 
Light Railway Commissioners, appointed bv the 
Board of Trade Two of the commissioners are now 
paid, and the unpaid chairman is also a Railway 
and Canal Commissioner To these Commissioners 
applications for orders are made in accordance wth 
certain rules An application for an order author- 
ismg a light railway mav be made (a) bv tlic council 
Of any county, borough, or district, through any 
part of which the proposed rmlway is to pass, or 
(6) by an\ individual, coriioration, or company 
or (c) jointly by any such councils, individuals! 
corporations, or companies Before a council can 
npplv It must pass a special resolution authorising 
■mch application 

Economy in capital outlay and chea[)ntss m con- 
strucUon is, indeed, the chnractcnstjc generally 
ns_oaated .nth light railw.ivs by the pubhc and 
imphedlv attnchwl to th< m bj Parliament in the 
\et of 1896 , and any simnlificaUons of the engin- 
cenng o’- meclianical features th'-v may exhibit 


compared with the standard faihvays of the country^ 
are mainly due to the desire to keep dowm tlieir 
expenses 

Before an application for an order is lodged with 
tlie Commissioners, the promoters must pubhsh an - 
advertisement once at least in each of two coni 
sccutivc weelts in April or October, in some news- 
paper circulating in tlie area or some part of the 
area through which the light railway is to pass 
The adveitiscment must desenbe shortly the land 
proposed to be taken, and the purpose for w'hich it ‘ 

IS proposed to bo taken, naimng a place where a 
plan of the proposed works and the lands to be' 
taken, and a book of reference to the plan, may' be 
seen at all reasonable hours, and stating the quantity 
of land required The advertisement must also state 
the proposed gauge and motive power of the rail- 
way, and the name of the person, company, or 
council responsible for tlie publication ol tlie nobce, 
and where the draft order can be obtained at a price 
not exceeding Is per copy , and the notice must 
also state that any objection to the scheme should 
be made in writing to the secretary of the Light 
Railway Commission ' , / , ' 

Every apphcation to the Commissioners for an 
Order must be made in the month of May or of 
November, being the month m which the notice is 
advertised, and must be in the case of a corporate 
body under the seal of such body. 

The council of any county, borough, or district, 
may, if authorised by an order under this Act, (a) 
undertake themselves to construct and work, or to > ^ 
contract for the construction or worlong of, the light 
railway authonsed , (6) advance to a light railway 
company, either by way of loan or as part of the , 
share capital of the company, or partly in one way 
and partly in tlie other, any amount authorised by 
the order , (c) join any other council or any person 
or body of persons in doing any of the things above- 
mentioned , and (d) do any such other act incidental 
to any of the thmgs above-mentioned as may h<^ , 
authorised by the order 

Application and other non-capital expenses of a 
borough council are met out of the borough fund, 
and of other district and county councils as general 
expenses, or, in the last case, may be charged on 
particular parts of the county , capital expenses 
arc me 1 by borrowing Where a council makes a 
loan to a light railway company, the Ireasury can , 
also make one, but it must not exceed the amount 
for the time advanced by the council, nor one- 
quarter of the railway estimates Such Trnasurj' . 
loan is also conditional on one-half at least of 
railway estimates being provided by share capitak 
and, one-half at least of that share capita! 
subscribed and paid up by persons other than local 
authorities These Treasury loans carry a mtniniiini 
interest of 3^ per cent per annum Xlie Treasury 
may make a special advance m .ud of a light railway 
wluch IS certified by the Board of Agriculture to oc 
beneficial to agriculture m any cultivated distnct, o 
by the Board of Trade to furnish a means of com- 
munication between a fishing harbour and a marKc 
in a distnct where it would not be construetcu 
without special assistance from the State 

As a general classification, tlie Commissioners nav 
divided the schemes that have come ' before n'cm 
into three classes* (a) Ihose wliich hke ordinar) 
railways take their own lino across country < - W 
tliosc in connection with wlucli it is proposed to u- 
the public roads conjointly wsth the ordinary , 
traffic, and (c) neutral, which includes inclmt 
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not less than 1 sea mile on the approach of or to 
other vessels 

(c) I essels and Boats exeepi Oper Bools as 
defined in Sub division (o} when line fishing with 
tbevr lines out and attached to or hauling their hues 
and when cot at anchor or stationarjr within the 
meaning of Sub-division (A) shall carry the same 
lights as vessels fishing with dnft nets Wlien shoot 
mg lines or fishing with towing lines they shall 
camy the lights presenhed for a steam or sailing 
vessel under way reSMctively \\ ithm the Mediter 
ranean Sea and in the seas bordering the coasts of 
Japan and Korea sailing fishing vessels of less than 
CO tons gross tonnage shall not be obliged to carry 
the lower of these two hghta should they however 
not carrv it they shall show in the same positioa 
(in the direction of tbehses) a white hght visible at 
a distance of not less than 1 sea mile on the approach 
•of or to other vessels 

(<f) Itsuls wktn Engagtd ii Trau-ling by 
whi h is meant the dragging of an apparato afont 
the bottom of the sea— 

1 II steom lissels shall carrj in the same 
position as the white hght mentioned in ^Ucle 2 
(a) a tncoloured lantern so constructed and fixed 
as to show a white light Irom right ahead to 
two points on each b<nv and a green hght and a 
ted hght overanarcof Uiehonzon from two points 
on each bow to two points abaft the beam on the 
starboard and port sides respectively and not 
I than 6 ft nor more than 13 ft below the 
tiKOloured lantern a white heht in a lantern so 
constructed as to show a clear umiora and 
unbroken light ad round the horuon 

2 // iai 1 ng vtsuls shall carry a white light 
in a lantern so constructed as to show a clear 
nniform and unbroken hght all fonad the honson 
and shall also on the approach of or to other 
vessels show where It can be>t be seen a white 
flare up light or torch in sufBuent tune to prevent 
coIl]»ion All lights m*mtioned m Sub-divisioo (<f) 

lull be visible at a distan e of at least 3 miles 

(r) 0}tur Bred ert and other vessel* fishing 
vith dredge nets shall cany the same hghts as 
trawlers 

(f) ruMing Vessels and Fesfiing Boats may at 
anv time use a Aare-up light iu addition to the 
lights which they are by this Article requir^ to 
rsrrv and show and they may also use working 
lights 

fe) Eiery rishtng Vessel and etery Fisitm 
Boar under ISO ft m length when at anchor shall 
c'chibit a white light visible all round the horuon 
at a distance of aC least I mile Every fishing vessel 
■of 150 ft in length or upwards when at anchor 
hall exhibit a white light visible all round the 
horizon at a distance of at least 1 mile and shall 
exhibit a second light as trovid^ for vessels ©I 
such length by Article 11 bbould an) such vessel 
whether under 150 ft in length or of ISO It in 
length or upwards be attached to a net Of oth^ 
fishing gear she shall on the approach of other 
vessels show an additional white light at feast 3 ft 
below th anchor light and at a horizootal distance 
-ol at least o ft auay from it in the direction of the 
a t or gear 

(A) 7/ a I esstl Or Boa uhfn fsittij' homes 
sfahjnary in consequence of her gear getting fast 
to a rock or o her obstruction she shall in dav tiiue 
haul d ivrx the daj dgnal required by *ub wvision 
ft) at niijht show the heht Of li his prwmbcd fur 
a vesHi at anchor and durinj, fo^ nii i /*• mg 


snow or heavy rainstorms make the signal for a 
vessel at anchor (See Sub-division (d) and the last 
paragraph of Article IS ) 

(»J In Fog Mtsf Falling Snow or Heavy 7?ain 
storms drift net vessels attached to their nets and 
vessels when trawling dredging or fishing with anv 
land of drag net and vessels line fishing with their 
hoes out sh^l if of 20 tons gross tonnage cn* upwards 
respectively at intervals of sot more than 1 minute 
make a blast if steam vessels with the whistle or 
syren andilsaihngvessels vnthtbefoghom each 
blast to be f^ow^ by ringing the bell Fishing 
vessels and boats of less than 20 tons gross tonnage 
shall not be obbged to give the above mentioned 
signals but tf they do not they shall make some 
other efficient sound Signal at intervals of not more 
t^n one mimite 

(A) Atl i essels or Boats Ftshtn tttIA \ els or 
Lines or Hauls tiMen tinder u-ay shill m day time 
udicate their occupation to an approaching vessel 
by displaying a. basket or other efficient signal 
where It can best be seen If vessels or boats at 
anchor have their gear oat thev shall on the 
approach of other vessels show the same signal on 
the Side on which those vessels can pass 

Other Li'bU Article 10 A ves«el which is 
b^g overtakin by another shall show from her 
stem to such last mentioned vessel a white light or 
a fiare up hght The white light required to be 
shown by this Article may be fixed and carried m a 
lantern bat id sacb case the lantern shall be so 
constructed fitted and screened that if shall throw 
an unbroken bgbt over an arc of the honson of 
12 points of the compass \i for 6 points from 
ngbt aft on each side of the vessel so as to 
visibi at a distance of at least 1 mile Such light 
shall be earned as nearly as practicable on the same 
level as th side lights 

Vessel ■( tnrbor IriieU 11 A ves«ci under 
150 ft tn length wb*fi at anchor shall carry for 
ward where It can best be sees but at a height sot 
excecdiog 20 ft above the hull a white Lght m a 
lantern so constructed as to show a tear uniform 
and unbroken light visible all round the horizon at 
a distance of at least 1 mile A veavel of 150 ft or 
upw-ards in length when at anchor shall carry m 
the forward part of the v esscl at a height of not levs 
Ulan 20 and not cxxcedmg •iO ft above the hull 
one such light aud at or near the stem of the 
vessel and at such a height that it shall be nut less 
than 15 ft lower than the forward hght another 
such bgbt The length of a vessel shall bo deemed 
to be th length appearing in her certifi ate of 
registry A vcswl aground in or near a fairway 
shall carry the above I ght or hghts and the two 
red lights pres nbed by ArtiJe 4 (a) 

tltractiog Altenlloa 4rtclei2. Every vessel 
may if necesmry In onlcr to attract attention ia 
additicei to the lights vhicb she is by theso rules 
required to cxrry show a flare up light or nse any 
delonatiog that cannot be mistaken for a 

dixtresi signal 

hWpi et liar A Uele 13 Nothing m ihirw 
rules Shan wterfer with tbe operation ol any 
^eeial rates mal by the Government o’ anv nation 
with r ipect to additional station an 1 si'iial Iie’ils 
for tuo or more a up* of war or lx vessels sailing 
under coavxii or wit'i th evlubinon tf retogrilti in 
eignals adoplc«t li shljiowtierv whi h Have been 
authorised by the r re»'w»Hive Covemtr*- is anj 
duly repstefed ani ruWiahil 

Meam Vessel BDoer Salt AricUit \ steal 
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for a steamship under \\a>. wnth the exception of 
mentioned therein, “ winch they 
sh<all never carry Hence a steamship vihich is being 
towed must not carry a masthead light A sailing 
Mup IS under way as soon as she ceases to be held 
by her anchors 

■' Small Vessels Under Wa\. AuicleG Whenever 
as in the c^e of small vessels under' way dunng bad 
weather, the green and red side lights cannot be 
lixed these lights shall be kept at hand, lighted and 
read} for use , and shall, on the approach of or to 
other vessels, be exhibited on thur respective sides 
m sufficient time to prevent collision, in such 
manner as to make them most visible, and so that 
the green light shall not be seen on the port side 
nor the red light on the starboard side, nor if 
practicable, more than 2 points abaft the beam on 
their respective sides To make the use of these 
portoble lights more certain and easy, the lanterns 
containing them shall each be painted outside rvith 
the colour of the light they r^pectively contmn 
" r screens 

Steam Vessels Under 40 Tons. Article? Steam 

\cssels of less than 40, and \essels under oars or 
sails of less than 20 tons gross tonnage respectiveh 
’■°"’mg boats, when under way shall not be 

S rnention'edm Article 2 

ckl’ii i ^ 'lot carry them they 

bhffil be proMded wnth the folloivmg lights— ^ 

ffil In thl f”* Vessels of less than 40 tons shall carry 
(a) In the fore part of the vessel, or on, or m front of 
tht funnel, where it can best be seen and nf ^ Tioio-Vi*- 
obove the gunwale of not lesrthaA 9 ft a hnSht 

SiAo'‘f U°"arir’ '•‘“if - P-mbWn^ 

ch'irarf/vr SUCh a 

.M b, earned "".“r.lSr s'k 

*• Small Stcamhonttr^ such as are cnmnri k 
t)ub-division 1 [h) ' mentioned in 

2o‘tons,^S\avfreadrat haiffi a 1 

gr^»n glass on one side a'ml a S glasSn The'otf 

b^eth.bit«l ffi‘^;"ufficitr Umelo^ 

th,u the green light shall not be’^swo on th^n°rt 
'•de no- tjie red light on the starborrd r df 

light, which ^hal! be Umpo-afK ex^ 
t-inu ttiHA to prevent collfsioo 
1^1 .n this i\rb,le s au «o< be 

h rhU prw. abed h: aS 1 aff riefclf 
p iriii:raph) ^ ^ 1 1 (last 

1 iga'.cd on th-ir 'tatiy iVn^lotaf Vim’liLn 
-i-w. eh- !.ght. mpu-id (or otherV! f "fl 

- ins .t '■ bfe luht at the nasthen 1 r A ,771 
fht li >“■ / 1*^ an f * » '‘^-icanjountl 

i’nc up ,ighis A ‘ 7 

t,- rir ‘'hall m vcf 

-vvr C.4 7. A:. 

fjn ; wSh tor .77 7 ;;'; 7° 

' ‘ " I > 1 .-ri* n^u or .hoc. ihc-n 


at short intervals, to indicate the direction m which 
they are heading, but the green light shall not bo 
shown on the port side, nor the red light on the' 
starboard side A pilot vessel of such a class as to 
be obliged to go alongside of a vessel to put a pilot 
on board, may show tlie white light mstead of 
^^crymg it at the masthead, and may, instead of 
the coloured lights above-mentioned, have at hand, 
ready for use, a lantern -ivith a green glass on the 
one side and a red glass on the other, to be used as 
presenbed above Pilot vessels, when not engaged 
on their station on pilotage duty, shall carry hghts 
similar tb those of other vessels of their tonnage. 
A steam pilot vessel exclusivel3i employed for the 
service of pilots licensed or certified by any pilotage 
authority or the committee of any pilotage distnct 
m the United Kingdom, when engaged on her 
station on pilotage duty and in Bntish waters and 
not at anchor, shall, in addition to the lights 
required for all pilot lioats, carry, at a distance of 
8 ft below her white masthead light a red hght 
visiblb all round the honron, and of such a character 
as to be visible on a dark night, with a clear atmos- 
phere, at a distance of at least 2 miles, and also the 
coloured side hghts required to be earned by vessels 
when under way When engaged on her station on 
mlotage dutjb and in Bntish waters, and at anchor, 
she shall carry, m addition to the lights required foi 
all pilot boats, the red hght above-mentioned, but 
not the coloured side hghts When not engaged on 
her station on pilotage 'duty, she sliall carrj' the 
same hghts as other steam vessels - > 

" I'fslilng Vessels. Article 9 Fishing vessels and 
fishing boats, when under way, and ■when not 
required by this Article to carry or show tho lights ' 
heremaftty specified, shall carrj' or show tho hghts 
pr^enbed for vessels of their tonnage under ivay — ■ 

“ ('’) Open Boats, by which is to be understood 
boats not protected fiom the entry of sea water by 
means of a continuous deck, when engaged iii any 
fishing at night with outlying tackle extending not 
more than 150 ft horizontally from the boat into , 
tte seaway, shall carry one all-round white hght 
Open boats, when fislung at night, with outljang 
hackle extending more than 150 ft horizontally 
from the boat into tho seaway, shall carry one all- - 
round white hght , and, in addition, oh approaclung 
oi being approached by other vessels, shall shol' a 
second white hght at least 3 ft below the first light, 
and at a horizontal distance of at least 5 ft aw at 
from it in the direction in which the outlying tackle 
IS attached 

(4) X'essrJs and Boats, except Open Boats, as 
ilcfincd in Sub-division (a), w'hen fishing with drifts 
nets, shall, so long as the nets are wholly' or partH 
m the water, carry two white lights where tliey can . 
best be seen , Such hghts shall be placed so that fl>e 
vertical ilistancc between them shall not be less than 
6 ft and not more th.in 15 ft , and So tliat the ' 
horizontal distance between them, measured m a 
lint with the Ued, shall be not Icss than 5 ft and 
not more th.-m 10 ft Ihe lower of these two lichls 
sliall be m the direcbon of tho nets, and both of , 
shall be of siu h a character as to show all r'liind 
the horizon and to be visible at a distance of not 
timn 3 tnilts Within the Mechterrancan Sea and in 
the seas bo-dcniig the coasts of Japan and Korea, 
vailing fishing vessels of less than 20 to'is rr'n ton* , 
nagt shall not be obliged to carrV the lower of tbe>" 
two lights , should they , howev tr, not cart v it, they 
Mial! show In the same iiojtion (in the direccon of 
the n'tof gear) awhitc light, visib'e at a distance of 
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anv loss or damap'. is caused to jropertv or 
rights ol anv Und whether on land or on tvater 
or whether fixed or movable b\ reison of the 
improper naviifaUon or managenicnt of the ship 
Owners of docks canals harbour authonUes and 
conservancy authorities can now limit their liability 
whore without their actual fault or pri\il\ anj loss 
or damage IS can ed to anv vessel or gooefs etc on 
board such vessel The amount of their babihtv is 
fixed at an aitgreirite amount not exceeding i6 lor 
each ton ot the tonnage of the largest registered 
British ship which at the time of the aciident is 
or which has within the previous five veixs been 
within the area over which such doch or canal 
ownw or authontv exercises any pow r 
The n(.ht to limitation of liability may be waived 
bj contrict The ordmarj moilc of obtaining this 
linutatlon of liabilit) is for the shipowner to jiaj the 
Statutory amount into court in an action m whiOi 
he asks (or a decree limiting his liilility to that 
amount The various claims arc then a.sv.*rtain«l 
and the fund is distribute! rafenbly Wlvere in a 
collision both ships havnj been to blame the whole 
damage done to the two ships is divided erpially 
between the owners The hall damai,« on each 
side are set against one -mother an t the balance is 
paid by him who has sustained the smaller Iced an I 
the same course is followed -iHhotigh one oi the 
shipowners Tnaj hav e ebt lined a decree timiting his 
lialilitj except that the other iftliebahnccisinhis 
favour has only a right oi proof for vt on the fund 
A shipowner is not answerable for damage to 
goods earned by him v hwh has been caused by a 

C lot whom he was cofflix-lted b\ law to emplo> 
nderth Harter Act of the United States of 
Aroerioi ebuscs which exempt the shipo mer from 
liability for his o vn or his servant s negUgence ate 
toil as being contrar> to public ]>oltcy LtmiUtions 
of liability in the contract of carnage mutt be 
reasonable to be valid and a clause of that kind is 
regarded a^ unreasonable Ihus no «tl<xt u given 
to them in Uie Federal Courts where the contract is 
governed b) the law of the United States nor 
where the (icrformaace is to be v*holIy or partly 
vMthin thv United States even though the contract 
has l>een ma Ic abroad with reference to some other 
Ivw bv whivh the clauses are valid and even 
tliou^h th to IS an exircss aercement of the parties 
that the contract shall be governed by that other 
law 

UMITVTIONS STVTbTIS OP — Fhiv . the 

Tiamr applied to ihov* statutes which fix a limit 
within whi h nn a tion must be brought or rather 
five a light of defence to anv person sgsinst whom 
an acti n U brought if he choosrs to avail hfmself 
of this le^l bcnetit k fefendant who inund- to 
rel> upon an> of thtse statutes must plead the 
same peciallv otherwv e he wvU not be heard upon 
the point at the trial of the action The {winrip^ 
statutes refernns to cantracts and torts ate Uiose 
of James f juisvcd m 1623 and of Wilham It ii 
1S33 

In tb case of a slmpl- contract the action must 
t>c com-nenced within six v-ears of the time when 
the can e of a tion aro Thus a tradesman cxn 
not sue for the j n c of poods v hen sjx ^ears have 
elaps*s1 from the date v ben payment bA.vni )u 
The holder of a eheq e must sue upon it v ithm 
SIX vears of its date \nd so it is m the case pI 
anv debt which is not a ct niract under seal Then 
Is 1 ovicvcT an extenaon ot time alfowe I Vn teitaisv 


(1) If cither of the parties is an infant or insane 
the SIX years do not begin to run until the 
attainment of majority or the revoverv of sanitj 
(2j t( the 4h.(ctidajit ts bevond the seas or out of 
the junsdiction when the cau of action arises th 
peri^ of bmttiUion docs not commence to run until 
he has rctumcrl Jtut if the cause of acuon arises 
and then the defendant removes him-icU the ex ep 
tion does not applv The right of action can only 
be kept ahve bv successive renewals of th writ of 
summons 

f3) If the defendant gives a distinct and uncon 
ditKuval ackno ledgment of the (1 bt in wntin" 
(and this «s speefaUj pro wjed lor I > Lord 
Tenterden s \ct IS'’S) or pav^ a part of the debt 
or pavstntetestupon th amountJuc th six>eats 
onlv run from the date of such acknowled inent 
<if III* last payment as the ca!>e niav be 

In the rase of a contract under seal twenty years 
arc aubsUtut 4 for six scars subject to the same 
exceptions as atmve 

As showtag bow the period of hmitaUQn is a 
weapon of defence simpiv there is no harm id 
paving a debt although statut bvred anl an 
executor may pay the debt of a testator although 
the cau«s of action in respect of it arose more than 
SIX vears before the date of payment unless an 
action has been brouglit upon the debt and the case 
against the testator dismis>ed 

The ket of IS74 deals exrlosivelj with real pro* 
pertv and it bars the remedy in actions on mort 
gage* or for a legaev after twelve ixars This 
time mav be extend'd in the case oi ditalulihes 
arising from infancj lunicj or absence beyond 
the eas as in the case of contracts but the 
utmost bmit alloweil is thirty vears not vith 
standing the existen e of one or more disabihtius 
doruv" the vrhole period 

\n English judgment issUtute barred alter t veKe 
jexrs A foreign judgment I r a judgment obtained 
■n a iorei<m court is on the same footing a asmple 
contract debt and must be sued upoa wittun ix 
vears 

Trustees were first entitled to claim ju-oiection 
tinder anv Statute of larrulation bv the Trustev. 
Act I'ttvS Out there is no ngbt as far as tliev are 
concetned vt an action is brought agunst them iii 
respect of x claim— 

(1) roondeil u|>or anv fraud or fraudulent brta h 
of tni l to which anv o the t iiste s vas a partv or 
pnvy ot 

(2) To recover trust proj^rtv or the proceeds 
tlvercol which is till fitaincd bj the trw tecs or 
which has been previnislj f'cei ed and conv rted 
b> them to their own use 

\s to ( ther civil actions foun led irf tort a tions for 
slsnler mivit be trorught wiihin tww years ft 
injQnes to the person (incJ iding imprisonment) 
vvthuv fcni vears and tar tre'px s to Itnl anl 
goods conve don onrl ail other common lave 
wrongs (uicluGin^ libilj witfen six jears 

Public authmti s ar speciallv favoured B> 
an Act pasred in 1*03 th v cannot be suol except 
v-ithui SIX months from tie time of th* arciii of 
the cause of action 

Generahv peaJuni, th re is no limit of time 
pUGcd upon tw jwnod within vchivb proeeixlings 
mav be taken agvin I anv jwrson who Is vhargcil 
w tn a ennuea) oflence Hot bv various statutrs 
a period of imitation has been set op lo certain 
cases as tvlliws— 
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vessel protcecUng under sail only, but having her 
tunnel up, shall cany, in day time, foiward, where 
it can best be seen, one black ball or shape 2 ft in 
diameter ” 

LIGN \LOES. — (See Ai.ors Wood ) 

LIGXITE. — Also known as brown coal It is a 
mineral substance of vegetable origin, occupying 
an intermediate position between peat and coal, 
and showing traces of its ongin in its woody texture 
Tliere are largo deposits of lignite in Germany, 
where it is used as a fuel m spile of its unpleasant 
odour and the smoke it produces Paraffin oil is 
distilled fiom this substance 

LIGNUM VITiE. — The wood of the Gvatacum 
bfficxnale, found m the West Indies It is remark- 
able for Its hardness, durabilitj , and for the direction 
of Its fibres, and is much used in the manufacture of 
ships’ blocks, pestles, pulleys, bowls, rollers, etc In 
colour It IS greenish The same tree produces the 
resinous procluct known as giiaiarum (17 v ) 

LIMA WOOD . — Also known as Pernambuco wood, 
Nicaragua wood, and Brazil wood {q ti ) It is a dye 
wood obtained from the Caxalpima cchiim<a, and 
used in the production of vanous tints ot red, 
oraiiRC and peach colour 
LIME, — A. fruit resembling a lemon in its appear- 
an< e and properties, but usually of smaller si/o It 
IS common in South Europe and m the East and 
cst Indies, particularly m Jamaica, which exports 
large quantities of lime juice The usual aeid fruit 
IS obtained from the CUrtis medico, while the sweet 
variety IS the fruit of the hmetta 

ITME. — The white- earth obtainecl bv heating 
carbonate of lime or limestone in a fuinacc or kiln 
The carbonic acid is burned out, and the rcvidnc is 
the oxide of calcium, or lime, known commercially 
as (iiiickhme Ihis substance, being very infusible, 
IS used for special crucibles It is the chief source 
of hmclight, and is also applied to the mantles of 
incandescent gas lamps Slaked lime is obtained by 
adding water to quicklime It is largely employed 
in the manufacture of mortar and as a manure It 
IS also the basis of lime water, which is used in 
medicine both internally and externally Milk of 
lime IS another product of slaked lime Eime and 
Its- compounds are cmplojcd in a variety of ways 
c i; , in the preparation ot hides for tanning, in the 
manufacture of stearic acid for candles, in the 
smelting of certain metals, ,ind in the purification 
of c0.1l gas The chemical symbol is CaO 
LIME or LIKDEN THEE.— rhe 7i/ia IZurc.pera 
which abounds in OtTmany and Russia the inner 
bark lb known as bast {qv), and is used for the 
manufaeture of peasant-.’ shoes m Russia, as veil 
as for mats, ropts, etc Sugar may be evaporated 
from the sap of the tree, and the white, soft closc- 
graineel wood is valued by the carver and turner 
The chareoal obtained from it is preferred for the 
manvfnetiirc of guniiowdcr 
LIMESTONE. A soft, yellowish white rock of 
wide distribution, composed mainly of carbonate 
of liBU , but containing, in addition, vanous mineral 
o” o-g,amc impiiritK'- Bath stone {qv) and Port- 
land stone are two variftics largelj employed for 
badding purpo-es. though easily affected by the 
.atnTo.-pii.-re Cr- staliinr hmestones incluile m icblc 
l/c), as '.-el! .is stal.agmib stalaetile. etc, while 
toral limestone i- an < sample of an organic var.etv 
!jm«.tone ns th-a ihuf loaree of lime (at } 

LlJtlT.— (t) Tlif f-xed price named by a ekent to 
lu b-okc’-.at vhieh he will p.i-ch ise or -.ell <-e( unties 
cr oth-m merehar.‘rtUe eommoditics 


(2) 1 he extreme amount of an overdraft which a 
banker will allow to a customer. 

ELMITATION OP SIDPOWiN’ERS’ LIAIULITV.— 
Sections 502-509 of the McrchantShippingAct, 1894, 
limit the liability of shipowners in certain t ases 
The owner of a British sea-going ship is not liable 
for any loss or damage happening without his acliial 
fault or pnvity to any goods on board his ship bv 
reason of fire, or for the theft of any gold, silver, 
diamonds, watches, jewels, or precious stones put on 
board his ship, unless their true nature and value 
have been declared m writing at the time of ship- 
ment The same exemption as to fire is allowed to 
the owners, builders, or other parties interested m 
any ship built at any port or place in llis Majesty’s 
dominions from the time of her launch until registra- 
tion (61 and 62 Vict c 14, Sec 1). The bcnclit 
conferred on ships before registration does not 
extend beyond a period of three months from th( 
launehmg of the ship TTicse exemptions will not 
apply to goods which arc intended for the ship, 
but have not been put on board, as in the case of 
goods destroyed by fire on board a lighter by which - 
they' were being conv’eyed to the ship In The case 
ot valuables, the shipowner is protected not only 
from thefts by his own servants, but also .from 
thefts by' passengers 

'Die owners of a slup, British or foreign, and the 
owners, builders, or other parties interested m any . 
ship built at any port or place in His Majesty* s 
dominions, from and including the launching of the 
ship until registration .is a British ship, but in no 
case beyond three months after the launch, tan, 
vvhcic the following events happen without thcT 
fault 01 pnvity, limit their liability', yi? («) M 'n^’'^ 
any loss of life, or personal injury, is caused to anj 
person being earned in Uic ship , (b) where an) 
d.amagc or loss is caused to any goods, merchandise, 
or other things wh.atsocvci on board the shiji . (e|-, 
where any' loss of life, or personal injuiy, is cansetl 
to any' person earned m any- other vessel by rc.ison 
ol the improper navigation of the ship ; (d) where 
any loss or damage is caused to any other v'fessci, , 
or to any goods, merchandise, or other things 
soevCi on board any other vessel by rc.ason of tne 
improper navigation of the ship The limit of U'c 
habihly is fixed at the following amounts, viz 
In respect of loss of life or personal injury, citner 
alone or together viith loss of or damage to 
goods, mcrch.andise, or othei things, an aggrega^ 
amount not exceeding ^15 for each ton of the ^n*P ” 
tonnage , and (2J in respect of loss or damage 
vessels, or goods, vhether there is in addition lO--- 
of life, or personal injury* or not, an aggrcg.tre 
amount not exceeding £8 fol e.ieh ton of the skip 
tonnage The tonnage of a steamship 
registered tonnage with the addition of an) , 

room space deducted for the purpose of ascertainn , 
that tonnage, and flic Tonnage of a s.uling P, ‘T , 
her registered tonnage There is not to be . , 

m such tonn.ige anv space oeciijned b) seamen . _ 

apprenbees and appropriated to their use 
certified undcT the regulations T lie owner of y ^ 
sta-going ship is liable in respect of every tiien 1^ 
of lift, personal injury, loss oi or damage 
goods, etc , arising on distinct occasions to tlie sai , 
extent as if no other los', injury, or d image • 
anstn. _ ■ i in 

This limitatio-i of liability wa'" txtendea . 
Section 1 of the Jlerchant Shioping (Liabiu-) - 
i3hiptivn''rs and others) Act, 1900, to all c. -- 
vvhtrt. without th'j owntr’a aeliiai f.iiilt or p'l’- 
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an\ liss or damage w caused to jiroperty w 
nghls of an> kini whether on land or on 'vatcr 
or whether lixed or mosahlc by rcawn the 
improper navigation or management of the ship 
Owners of doehs canals had our authorities and 
conscrvoni^authonttescan now limit th«r batility 
where without thilr actual fault or prmtv any loss 
i r damage is caused to anj s csscl or Koo<Ja etc on 
hoard such ves el The amoiint of their liability is 
fixed at an aggregate amount not exceeding /» lot 
each ton of the tonnage ol the largest regislcrcl 
Dntish hip nhich at the time of the accnlent is 
or which has within the previous five years been 
within the area over which su h dock or canal 
oivner or anthontv exercises any power 

The right to limitation of liabihty may lie wai\ 'll 
1 y contract The ordinary mode of obtaining this 
hmitationof liability is for the shipo nertopaj the 
statutory amount into court in an action in whi h 
he asks fur a decree limiting hi I al»lity to that 
am lint The various claims are th n as crtaineil 
and the fund is distributed ratiablv \Mierc in a 
collision both Ships have been to blame the whole 
damntc clone to the two ships is divided eiyualK 
between the owner* The half damages on each 
side are et acaln. t one another and the balance u 
pud by him who has su tamed the smaller loss ani 
the seme course is followed although one of the 
shipowners mat hive obtained a decree hmiting his 
liahihti except that the other ifthc baJanceis in iu 
favour has only a nght of proof for it on tl e fund 

A shipowner is not ansverabte for damage to 
goods carried by him which has (>cen causeil by a 
pilot whom h was compelled by Uw to employ 
Under the llartcr Act IS93 of the United btates of 
America clauses which exempt the shipowner from 
liability for his own or his sen ant s negligence arc 
void aalieingcantrsrv to public poh y Xanntations 
of Lability in the contra t of carriage must be 
reasonable to be lahd and a clause of that kind is 
regarded as unreasonable Thus no eflect is given 
to them in the Federal Courts where the contract is 
govenied by the law of the United States nor 
where the terformanee is to tx; wholh or partly 
within the timted States even though the contract 
has been made abroad with reference to some other 
law by which th- clauses are valid and even 
though there is an express agTcemcnt of the parties 
that the Contract shall be governed by that other 
law 

lUlITVTKtN't i)T\TlTLS OP— This is the 
name applied to those statutes which fix a bmit 
within ivhl h an a-tion must be brought or ratber 
give anghc of defence to any person again twhom 
an action is h oui,ht if be chooses to avail bitnsclf 
of this legal benefit \ defendant who Intends to 
rch upon any of these statutes mu t plead tbe 
same speaally other isc he will not be heard ui on 
the point at the tnal of tile action Tlic pniicij al 
statutes referring to contracts and torts ate tlmse 
of James I tassod m 16 J and of VVilham t\ lo 
1833 

1 1 the ca c of a impic contract, the action mu t 
be comrnenved within six years of the time when 
the cause of action arose Thus a tradesman can 
not sue for th price of gooil vvhen six years have 
elapsed from the date when payment twame due 
Tbe holder of a cherpie must sue upon it within 
SIX years of its dale Vnd ss it is in tbe case of 
anv del t wl leh U tiot a contract under seal There 
IS hovever an extension ol time allowed m certain 


(1) If either of the partus i an infant or insane 
the six y ars do not begin to run until the 
attainment of majority or the recovery of sanitv 

(2) If the defendant is t<eiond the seos or out of 
the junsdi tion when the cause of action arises the 
period of linutation docs not commence to run until 
he has returned But if the aiisc uf action arises 
and tlien the defimdant removes himself the exccp 
tion dies not apply The right of action can onlv 
be kept alive bv succ ssive renewals of tlie writ of 
•ummons 

(d) If the defendant gt cs a disPnet and uncon 
dilionol acknowledgment of the debt in wntiog 
(and this (3 ^lerfally provided for by Lord 
Tenterdcn » ket Ifi’S) or pays a part of the debt 
or pays interest upon the nmount due the six cears 
only run ftom the date of such acknowledgment 
of the lost payment as the case may be 

In the case of & contract und r seal t venty y cars 
are subsiitut il f r ax years vuljcct to the earn 
exceptions as above 

Vs showong how the penod of limitation is a 
V eapon of defence simply there is no harm in 
payang a debt although statute barred and an 
executor may j>ay the Icbt of a testator although 
the eauvo of action in respect of it arose more than 
six yean Wfore the date ol payment unless an 
action has been brought ujion the debt and the case 
against the testator dismi sed 
The \ct of 1874 deals exclusively with real pro- 
perty and It bars the remedy in actions on mort 
ga es or for a legacy after twelve years This 
time mav be extended in the case of disabilities 
ansing from infancy lunacy os abscnco beyocA 
the seas as in tbe cave r? contracts but the 
utmost limit allowed Is thirtv years notwath 
standing the existence of one or more disabiiities 
during the v hole penod 
An Englishjudgreent IS statute barred after t velve 

S ara \ foreign judgment i » a judgment obtained 
a t reign court is on the same footing as a simple 
contract debt and must be sued upon athin ix 

Trustees were first entitled lo claim jirotection 
under anv Statute of biinitation bv the Trustee 
Act I8$3 But th-re is no right as far as they are 
concerneil if an action is brought against them in 
respect of a claim — 

(I) Founded upon anv fraud or i audulent breach 
of tru t to vvhich any of th trustees was a party or 
pnvy or 

(”) fo recover trust property or the proceeds 
thereof which is still retained bv the tru tecs or 
which has been previously receiveil and converted 
by them to their oum use 

As to other civil avtioas foun ie 1 irf tort actions for 
slander must be brought withiu two veors for 
Injun's to the person (incladinb imprisonment) 
vvithia four years and for trespass to land and 
goods convetMoa and all other common law 
wrvmgs (including libel) within tx yx’ars 

Ihibhc authontiFS are specially favoured By 
an \ct pas td in 1893 they cannot be sued except 
within MX months from the tim of the arising of 
tbo cau e of net on 

Cemerall) sMakmg there is no limit of time 
placed upon the penod vithm which j rocecdings 
may be taken against any (lerson vvho is charged 
with a cnnunal oti nee I ut by various statutes 
a period of 1 miuhon has been set up n certain 
coses as follows- — 
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i^) /^Tcabon (c\(opt endeavouring to assassinate 
the Sovereign), if committed in Great Bntain : 
tliree years 

(2) Training m arms and military excttises" 

SIX montlis 

(3) Night poaching" twelve months 

(4) Offences against the Customs Acts- three 
years 

(5) Various offences undei tlie Cuminal Law 
Amencimcnt Act, 1885 three montlis 

LISOTED.— This IS the important word which 
must be added at the end of the name of any toinl 
stock company to indicate to the world that it is 
foimed under the Companies Act — now the Com- 
panies {Consolidation) Act, 1908. which hasrcpeAled 
and. in the mam, re-enacted the provisions of the 
el ^ previously in force It is essential 
that the word should appear upon everj docu- 
ment issued by the company, and the name itself 

I"" to the outside of cceiv 

office or place where the company carries on its 

SnaHms 

In certain cases the word " himted " may be 
dispensed with by leave of the Board of Trade 
'is^'OCialion is formed for the 

ami 1 hers ^ ^'■‘■science, religion, charity, etc, 
and there is no intention on the part of the nro- 

bo°n''sha rbe°''de^T^l°!i‘ ™ia- 

tion shall bo devoted to any other purposes than 

4d °f t^e associ.ation, 

Alf shall be paid to the members. 

of the improper use 

01 the word limited,*' arc fully noted in iho 

or Association 

limited and reduced.— W hen a comnanv 

ite caVtal [sle*^:^DucTiON°orCAmTr^^^ and'sucl" t" «ny'otl>cr partnership, . 

leave IS granted, the words " limited and redurln •' *"®”ty poisons , and must consist of 

arc almost invariably ordered to bo added to the e<-ncral partners,’* 

tTblSV/titcor'’-"'^' 

sIssassazH 

serious Tlie first sten flc^"?" 

a’lo^mtLVl'r a "sKtr m 

ment is one that wall be spccificallv ^ limited p.artncr cannot take part un the 

necessary Tjpon the entrv Vne ^ ^u.naj?CTncnt of t}ii* nnr+'n#'rcTiir» nor hind 

register, he becomes a mLber of 
hrom that moment ^ company 

the compand ^'■"cUclrnccl 7 L 

liability extends to the amount^which^af"* 
remains unpaid noon his sh.„-„o 


the time being is .dwajs liable, the transferee taking 
tile place of the transferor on the register. Thus, 
applies for J 00 ^1 shares in a' company, upon 
which lie p.ijs 5s on application and 5s on allot- 
ment, and no further call is made at once, he is 
liable up to £50 in case it becomes necessary for tlw 
company to obtain additional sums from its shpic 
holders flic part or the whole of tins sum of 
may be demanded by means of “ calls ” {q.v), but^, 
if A transfers his share's to B before anj call is madi , 

A ceases to be h.iblc, in orebnary circumstaiices. 
for arij p.irt of this /50, because B has taken his . 
place as a member of the comjiany The liability 
of A IS at ah end, and the company must look to B- 
It is, however, in the wihding-up of a company that 
the position of a shareholder, vvho’ holds shares 
which have not been fully paid up, becomes a 
matter of supreme interest ; that is, when the 
shareholder oi member becomes what is known as 
a " contributoiy ” , and it is to the article on 
CoNTRiHUTORiEs that rcfcrcncc should bo made , ' 
LIMI'J’ED LIADlLITy COKU’ANIES. -- (Sec 
CoMPAjJirs ) 

L13IITED PARTNERSniPS.-^OVie of' the pnn- 
cipal rules of the general law of partnership (q v ) 
is that every partnci is fullj' liable for the debts 
and liabilities of the firm By an Act pa'-sed in < 
1907, and known as the Limited Partncrslnjis Act, 
it IS now possible for a sleeping partner to escape 
from tins heavy icsponsibihty, while sUll retaining 
a pecuniary interest in the fortunes of the firm 
Tins IS done by a rathci free adaptation of the ‘ 
.principles of company law, and by providing for, the 
registration of the p,utnership as a "limited 
partnership." A limited partnership must not con- . 
sist, in tliD case of a partnership carrying on the ^ 
business of banking, of more than ten persons, and,,, ' i 
in the case of any other partnership, of more than 
must consist of one or more 
j— vtiiicu general partners," vvho vvill be 
liable for all debts and obligations of the firm, and 
one or more persons to be called *' limited partners," 
vvho must at the time of entering into the partner- 
ship contribute thereto a sum or sums as capital, 
or property valued at a stated amount, .and who 
wall not be liable for the debts or obligations of the 
firm beyond the amount so contributed This 
amount must not be withdrawn during the con- 
tinuation of the partncrslup, and if any part is '' 
withdrawn the limited partner vvill bo liable for tlie ' 
debts and obligations of the firm up to the amount 
so withdrawn A body corporate may be a limited 
imrlner Subject to the above important restnction, 
the general law’ of partnership (q v ) will apply 
to limited partnerships, but with the following 


remains unpaid upon his shares i 

can only escape from this habihu, ^I'^'-rf^oltler 
conditions, by transferrme hm cUo '^'^''tain 

company is vvound up ?n mos 7 
practice for the whole of the nnm A is the 

shares to bo called up witlun a cCII'T “? 
period, and then all anx.S^ Is 7 ®*‘°*'* 
an end But if therr^s amliirt of 4'''"''® 
amount of the shares oiitstinSml °the 
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management of the partnership business, nor 
the firm by his acts If he does, he becomes a 
general partner and fully liable He may, however, 
inspect the business books, and confer with and 
advise the partnci s on the state and prospects of 
the business 

(2) Ihe partnci ship will not be dissolved by tl'c 
death or bankruptcy of a Imulcd partner, and lu‘‘ 
uinacy will only be a ground for dissolution when, 
his share cannot be , otherwise ascertained and 
realised. 

- (3) Applfcalions to wind up a limited partnership 
will be made in much the same way as to viind up 
a company {qv), and the rules of court regulating 
such last-mentioned winding-up will apply as foe 
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as maj be Special Ijmited Partnership (\\inding Bj this m tLpd the best olonrlt s and tasteless oil 

op) Rules were made in 1909 fa obtained while the amber coloured sarietv with 

(4) In the event of a dissolntiOB the gnieiral the nnpteasant taste is e^cttacted b> hevtin? The 

partners will wind np the affairs of the partnership oil la xnuch used w the. preparation of varaishc 

unless tie temit otherwise orders ml paints nlrloths pnnting inU etc It i Ire 

(5) Subject to an> agreement exprt<ised or implied quently bmled before use as its natural drjinj. 

between tie partners any difference arising as to properties are enhanced by this prex e«s The ah 
ordmao matters may be deaded by a niajoritj of left after the oil haa been extra t d is u eiul as a 
the general partners a hmitcd partner tnaj be cattle food and for poultices though the Im ee<l 
allowed to assign his share his consent will not be meal required in the latter ca e should consi t of 
required to tfe introduction of a new rartner he the ground flxx Seed itself V linimtiit on istioj, 
mx'j allow his shve to be chxrgcid for nis separate of Un«e«d oil and Ume water i knijmav atron 
debt and he mU not be entitled to dissolve the ml having been first applied as a remedy foi burn 
partnaslup by notice at itie Cairon ironwoiVs in StuliogshJie 

A hnutM partnership must be registered with the LINT* — ^Ihe soft woollv material u cd in surgen 

registrar of joint slocV companies by delivering to for aj plying omtments lotions ct and lor soakinK 
that official a statement signed by the partners up discharges It is a linen fabrj with one side 
containing full partaculars of the business etc s^iallv soft and flu0r Lint was formerK made 
Any change in uiv partnership must be registered b\ scraping down old linen cloth but it is no i 
in a like manner The registered statements are prepared bv maclunery 

filed and indexed and arc open to public mspection LIQLFUU^ —Alcoholic beverages prepared from 
on pavmcnt of a small fee (See also PAR'n-fcRSMiP ) strong spirit andafterwarcL sweetened andillxv cured 
1 INF-— This term is used as a land of collevUve Among the best hnown are Chartreuse Benediitin 

name for a fleet of steamers trading between certain anis tteeunfox kirschwa srr kummej marasrhim 
ports noysn atmc d« rnentht or p ppermmt and cberr 

UNTV— A fabnc mano/aetured from the fibres brandy all of whi h are dealt with under their 
«1 the (lax plant far) which grows largely in respeeiive headings 

Russia ^xonj Belgigm Holland Italy North LIOllinA)lIlA) — A genus of odoriferous trees 
rrnnee and in vanous parts of tsia and Amcrfca. vaJualle for the resiu they exude The Lxquut 

Belfast m Ireland Dundee and Arlvoath in Scot «mUi cfuntate of Asia Minor vields a soft viKid 

land and Leeds and Barnsley in rngland are the dark bro m resin known a hqud storax wlich i 

chief centres of the Unen manufa ture ici the United u cd iue<ttci(iaUv in cases of cluonic bronchitis and 

Kingdom Lawn cambnc and other fine boen is also employed for venting tobano nod foi pr 

texturew are produced chiefly in Ireland while the serving woollen articles from the attxvks of moth 

Scotch towns are engaged in tunung out heavier It u exported ooh from Smvtna The comnicine«t 

fabnea such aa tail cloths and canvas and Lngiaad species is the I ifuidombor tiytanfiue which it a 

mtDuiactures diapers and damasks of tn^iom nahve of the Umtet States and Mcxi o Tlia 

weight France Belg um and Cermaov have also species is also railed the s\ eet gum 

important linen manufactures llie exports from LIQDID iSSETS— (See assart) 
theUmtedlvingdomarevery large but the incrcas LIQUID \TED DUilVOTS — Vs to thc*e see 
ing populanty of jute has already affected tius out artkle on DtUtcEs In adchtion to whM is there 
put of the coarser linen goods Cotton is also a stated nttenbon may be drawn to the special 

competitor and many so-called linen fabrics of the procedure provided for the recovery by action of 

finer sort eg handkerchief* arc mixtom of hoen damages of this nature As a general rule the 

and cotton amount of damages to he awarded to a pliuntifl 

LING —An important product of the British must be as. essed by some tribunal usuallybv ajultc 
fisheries It is a fish of the cod iasuly and its flesh or Jury and coiiswpieatly the action must go lor 

a&er Irrsh or salted is much use 1 lor food The tnal even thoucH the defeudsrit has no real defen e 

liver yields an Cpil somewhat resembling cod liver and even though be docs not appear to ansv er the 

oil and u<cd in the Shettands for illuminating pur plaintiff a claim But in order to avoid unnccessan 

poses This fish IS also lound oil the coa.t of expense and delay a short method of frocunne 
Aewfoundlan 1 lodgment is proMGed for w hen the damages claimeo 

llNOlIUil— A strong floorcloth made prina are liquidated thati a definite sum which has been 

pally at lurKcaMv in lifeshire by incorporating fixed upon and agreed by the parties as tie amount 

ground cork vnth inuanibbcr roll og the mass into to be paid by the one who makes default in 
sheets and spreading it ou fl strong canvas founda earning out the contract or a un expressly made 
tion Oxidued hnscM oil usually forms the binding rectwerable as liquidated damagea by statute 
material m the composition of luroleum and in the Order 3 Rule C ot the Rules of the Supreme 
eleapcrvanetiesitisiiscdwithsawdwst peat c^lk Cmirt, lHt3 provides that in all actions in the 

\ Itch wnd other Subitances which replace the cork High Court of Justice where the plimtlft seeks onlv 

and caoutchouc Lin leum is in every way xopenor to recover a debt or liquidated demand in money 

tooilloth bcuyg stouter mwedurwhle andwariacr pavabte by the defendant withor witlveut nterv^v 
to tl e f t It IS cavtlv stained for receiymg sur ansmg (a) i pon a contract express or Implied (a 

iaee patterns b it tSie inlaid hnoleum. consisting f r Inatanee m a bill ot vs hang piomisseey note 

of pieces of different colcnirs is of courie far ex cheque or other sjnple contract debt) or f4S 

preifTible as the j attem ewnnot wear ofl cn aboid or tontract under seal for pavment ot a 

IINSLLD — The valuable seed of the flax pUnt bquiiatvd ammrt of money or (r) on a statute 
tiKHMi tuitaMmimini It uscSBcea.3Qy ondvoned wWe the bqri sought to recovcml ii a fixe 1 

Un fed t<a i* an infusion employed mrdicinailv for sum of tnea ev er in the nature cl a del t Other 
itsvoothingpropcrttcsinrasesof coldsxadbroncWal than a penaJtv or (f) on » guariatee wb tber 
atlevtioas Linsced oil is extracted bv ruhlngtlie under or not where the claim against the 
seeils and Subject ng them to enormous pm ore pr ocqali }irespt<t of a debt or I quilaltd d roand 
9|>7 
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onh' . or (e) on a trust , or (/) in actions for the therefore, left to dotennine foi himself the best 
reco\ery of land, wth or without a claim for rent means at his disposal for recording the receipte ana 
or mesne profits, b> a landlord against a tenant pay ments in connection with his stewarosiiip 
whose term has expired or has been duly deter- Where the wnding-up is of a simple, straigiittorwarQ 
mined by notice to quit, or has become liable to character, which involves the completion ot tii 
forfeiture for non-payment of rent, or against per- proceedings at the earliest' possible date, me 
sons claiming under such tenant , the writ of sum- accounting sy'stem is of the simplest dcsonption , 
mons may, at the option of the plaintiff, be specially merely demanding the existence of a casn booK m 
indorsed with a statement of his claim, or of the which to record, in chronological order, the amounts 

remedy or relief to which he claims to be entitled received on the one hand and those disbursed on 

Jf, on being served with the WTit, the defendant the other As, however, ho will have made tnanv 
oots not appear w'lthin due time, the plaintiff may payments and yeccived several sums under t it 
at once enter final judgment for the amount of his same headings, it wall be necessary to have, in 
liquidated demand (Order 13, Rule 3) If the addition, a small ledger, wherein the receipts an 
defendant docs appear, the plaintifl may require expenditure may be summarised m a suitable way 
lum at once to satisfy the court that he has a good to facilitate the preparation of his return to 
defence , and, if the defendant fails to do this, contnbutoncs and creditors, or such others as may 
the plaintiff may obtain leave to enter final judg- be concerned, eg , debenture holders If, howeve , 
ment against the defendant for the amount indorsed the liquidation involves the indefinite oirrymg o ^ 
on his writ (Order 14) If the plaintiff claims in a of the business on its original footing, tlic ordinary 
county couit payment of a debt or liquidated money books of account must be maintained, or modi le 
demand, he may' issue a default summons, and, in such a way as he may deem expedient for e 
unless the defendant gives notice of his intention better exposition Of the economic condition of > 
to defend, mav obtain judgment thereon without business durmg such time as trading 

the necessity' of the case going to tnal hqmdalorsbip continues , regard must be had 

LIQUIRATIOJi. — A course of settlement or the the fact of the probability of inefficient ooo 
closing up of all business transactions, or the keeping, which may liave materially' coiitrioii e 

wmding-up of any' company or business When a to the Company’s impoverished circumstances 

joint stock company is being thus wound up it is Liquidation under Supervision. In 
said to be in liquidation under the supervision of the Court, liquidators a 

LIQ^I^ATI0^ ACCOUNTS. — The accounts of required by Section 155 of the same Act to comp 

liquidators, unless the transactions involve the an account of receipts and expenditure upon a p - 

carrying on of the business of the company which senbed form, not less than tw'icc in each J? 

IS in liquidation, are not of a very' comphcited such time over which tlio liquidation is extend 

character The legal provisions respecting the This account is to be duplicated, and is to 

accounts, however, aie of some importance, and verified by statutory declaration in manner p * 

require very c.ircful consideration by all who arc scribed on the official form The account is audit 

called upon to perform these important duties by' the Board of 1 radc, and the liquidator has 
It must be remembered that a liquidator of a com- furnish to the officials all information, books, an 
pany in voluntaiy' liquidation is practically' the sole vouchers which they may require for the 

trustee of the whole property and effects of the of that audit After .audit, one copy' ot t 

companv in process of dissolution Ho acts as the liquidator's account will be rebiincd at 

sole arbiter between the rights of the various con- House — the other is filed by the officials d‘ '■ 

tribiitoncs {qv) of different classes and of the Court, and either eOpy is open to the inspcetio 
creditors, so that, althougli the accounts involved, of any' creditor or contributory', or sucli other . 

execjit when trading, merely amount to recording .as may claim to have* an interest in the-hquidate 
the v.arioiis sums received and paid out in proper Company All accounts have to bo printed a 
chronological order, it IS ne"ess.ary that the greatest audit, and a copy is sent to every creditor aim * 

pains should be taken to sec that these functions contributory' (A specimen form of account presen 
arc pcformeil with the utmost precision by the above-named Section .appears , L* 

Liqiiidabons arc earned on under tliree different Compulsory Liquiilafloii. Where by order oi i 
clas'-esr — Court an insolvent Company' is to be ' al 

1 Voluntary liquidations the directors, secretary, or other important oiiicia.^ 

2 I iquidations iindtr supei vision of the court .are required to make up a statement of 

3 Liquidations by the court, i e , compulsory' proper forms sujiplicd by the Board of ic • 

liquidations These forms are almost upon the same lines as 

As regards the first, the Comjjames (Consohda- required to be filled m by the debtor under me 
tion) Act, 1908, Sc< tions 194 (2) .and 195 (1), require bankruptcy kaws , 

the liquidator at Hie end of e,ic!i year to compile LIQUIDATOR — Tins is Uie* pc-son who ' 

and lay before the i ontnbutoncs and creditors, .at a- emplovcd m adjusting and settling any 
meeting to be properly tons enr d an ar count of his nected’ w ita an estate m ease of depute, though ni 
•'ets -tnc! <L,alm, 4 s. and of the general conduct of Uie term is most frequently found m coimectiOn wni 
vmdmg-up proecc(hn,;s during the year, but m the wmdmg-iip of jomt-stock companies i 

any ea'i a*' soon as the affairs of tlic Company then a person appointed by the eou<-l lbs 

Irt.e been rompletch disposel of, he i. required ness is, in the main, to realise the 

to mile a final acrotmt of hi- receipts and company, meet its itabiJiUes , is far .as possible, 

expvmUtiire, re-ndercil in app-opnate o'der. wluch to distribute the balance (if .anv) amongst ui- 
.•etmmt chaff lie laid the general tneeUng to p.artners who arc entitled- Soinctime-s a liqmom ' 

conven'd in the manner provided hets alone, but in rases of any niagmtiidc w i’ 

\nlun(8ry Lhjimlnlhin Arcmints. Tlie. accounts of almost invanahh av-asted bv a committee «> 

a hquHta'or m a volunt.iry wandmg-up .are not inspection Jhc rnnuncratioh to he 
lespii-cl to lx- iept in any s'ated form He r, generallv fi’-rj the committee of itispicimm 
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minerals in Sweden and elsewhere, usually m com- 
bin.ition wth silica A senes of medicinal salts is 
obtained from its oxide, knoivn as hthia Carbonate 
and atrate of hthia are used in gout, ihcumatism, 
and s,milar diseases caused b> the presence of uric 
acid 

LITHOGRAPHIC STOAE.— A variety of lime- 
stone or combination of lime, clay, and siliceous 
earths used for taking impressions in hthography 
Tlie stones arc hard, fine giained, and compact, and 
arc usually prepared from thin slabs, being after- 
wards cut and polished fho chief exporting 
countnes are Italv, France, and Havana, the last- 
named countrv supplynng the best vancty TTic 
natural stones have now to compete with an 
artificial product consisting of rinc with thin 
coatings 

LITSIIJS — A colounng matcnal obtamed, like 
archil, from various species of lichens, but differing 
in the method of preparation It is a valuable test 
m chemistry, turning red or blue according to the 
presence of acids or alkalis respectively 

LITRA. — (See roiiriG'i Weights and Measures 
— Greece ) 

LITRE. — The unit of capacity under the metric 
system (ya) It is a cubic decimetre, and is 
cquualent to about 1 7608 English pints 
LITRO — (See Foreign Weights and Measures 
— Italy ) 

LITRON. — (See Foreign Weights and 
Measures — -Belgium ) 

LIVE SI'OCK INSURANCE. — (See Indlmmiy 
Insurance ) 

livertsian • — The name applied to a freeman 
of the City of London, v.ho is entitled to the 
pnvilcges of the company of which he is a member 
LIVERY OF SEISIN. — The old method of 
dehvenng up possession of landed property It 
Consisted in a kind of physical transfer, the holder 
doing some act by means of wlueli he made it 
apparent that he was vacating Ins position and 
handing it over to another person Sometimes this 
was done by* actu-al entry upon the land, some- 
times bv the delivery of .a piece of turf or a twag 
LiyLR'i STABLES. — A horse is said to stand at 
vhen it IS placed in the stahlcs of a person 
lulled a 111 cry stable keeper, who holos it .and 
delivers it at the owner's orders whenever it is 
required It is tins obligation to deliver which the 
wc'rd ■' h”ery- " indicates So that a li\ cry-stable 
IS a st.ab1e where horses are fed, stabled, and eared 
for in return for payment to the kecpi r of the stable 
A In cry-sUiblc is, ,n fact, a boarding-honse for 
horses , though tlure is another •^enso in which the 
term .s used, so that it means stables asherf horses 
are kept in re.adincs-. to ue hired for nding or dm mg 
, We 'hall speak of ,a hvery-st.abh as a place which 
is kept bv i livery -stable leeper for the reception of 
other people's hors* s 

nic rontract vhlch a ln<T\ -table Iteper m.akei. 
wal h the o .vaier of .a horse is en tirelv what the parlies 
clioost to mak- it, 1 he hi erv-stable keeper is not 
hi an lnnk<v,f)cr,H,bo his sp-'.ia! privileges and 
rt .pons'iiihties imposed by lav' in reg.ird *o bor'-cs 
that arc p'.actd in hi^xsf.ab'les In an o'd r,a,( it was 
•attempted to prove tfl.at a iier^on who let lodgings 
and 'ipplied victuals a\ certain prices and 't.abhng 
fo' ids htdgfrs' her'-e, vrSs an innkeeper and liable 
I«| havf "olii‘ieri qiia''t(-rt>(\<m him But n v-as Iwhl 
t' rft 10 s.irh L'!rcist!'st.ir,i'< iM)i» Jt,r rv-'iatitc kupcr 
vr.ts uni an mnkf'pe- r-'Af'-qiiriitiY, a man max 
oj-'E fn xtilsf". fo*- Ell - i- fir fiMatrs, and 'table tint’- 


horses or the horses of the public who may put them 
at livery with him, without talang out the licenre of 
an innkeeper, so long as he docs not supply .ilcoliohe 
dnnks An innkeeper is absolutely responsible for 
the theft or loss of a hoi sc which a guest places in 
his st.iblc , but it IS otherwise with a mere hvery- 
stable keeper, who is only' responsible if negligcnee 
IS proved against him, or perhaps if, he himself f.uls 
to prov'e that he took proper care. On the other 
hand, neither the livery-stable keeper nor hiv- 
eustomers with horses at livery' have certain pnvi 
legos which innkeepers and their guests enjoy A , 
guest who places his horses in the stables of an inn- 
keeper IS protected Troiii any' distraint for rent put 
in by the innkeeper’s landlord But a person vvno 
sends lus horse or his carriage to livery stables has 
not tlus protection In a case of Pm aoHs f Gtngcii 
in 1847 (4 C B, 545), horses and carnages that wem 
standing at livery were distrained, and it was hein 
that nicy were not exempt from distress for rent 
It was said on behalf of those resisting the dislrtss 
that a hvcry-stablc keeper takes in horses to keep, 
feed, and clean, and take care of , and that 
who sent their liorses to have this sort Of work don 
on them were in the position of persons who sc 
horses to the smith to be shoJ, or where goods 
sent to be manufactured or work done on them, a 
not merely to occupy the promises. But in all 
cases the person w’ho docs the work has ,, 

hen, that is, of detaining the article on ' 

work is done for the payment of his Llnirgcs , 
the case of livcrv-stable keepers it had y®®” j 
many years before Parsons v Gtngell tliat Hiev 
not a hen for the keep of hoises left with 
innkeeper or tliose classes of tiadesmen or , 

above-mentioned Besides, it had also been 
that a carnage .at livery was distrainablc , 
mcrcly occupying the premises This t”®'’’: ..j 

pancy was the principle on which it was dw 
that horses are distrainablc If they are sent 
stables merely to be fed and groomed, and thw 
back to the owner, they w'ould be ^^®®,_ 
tr.oint, as other goods arc on which work / 

But if the liorsbs are sent there for the P^Hl .-.i,, 
being kept on and occupying the pniniscs, W 
cleaning and grooming and fteding arc ® ‘ 

incidental to this principal object, then there 
protection from distraint I hey are 
purpose of being there merely at the will 
owner and not for the sake of work being 
them It IS evident therefore, that .'h, 

arc sent to livery it is important to b'’ s'ffc ^ j 
good credit and solvency of the liven -sl.ibie K j 
And the livcry-stablo keeper has not ihe 
- of lien that tlie innkeeper has for the keep oi ^ • 
stav'ing vnth him, because he is not, like ! 
keeper, compelled to find aecommodation j , 
iiorscs or carriages of people in the 
guests, but can m.akr a contrarl ornot .as i.e P”- 
Thus, though he has no hen by law, t"' 
stable keeper m.av bargain that a If 

security for lYi'iney advanced and for its "C p 
the owiica- imp'opcrlv takc .1 the lior‘-e "’’t 
jiossfs'jion, so as to defeat th" lien, he taiv ' 

' It , .md he wil! not b" .answenlile ior ^ ^ 

his hen still subsist'- Xeithfr without •"•<*> . 1 
agreemt nl has Uir hvory-st.able krepK anv 
e'pen'-fs incurred by' him on the 

tiv ner *• reqo''st Tins was h'dd in a ‘R'C o , 

< /fur/" /rate, in 18S0 fSCB 60S), 
stable keepr-r had. Fit the request of 

owner, tinjiloye d a i etc inary surgca'i to o i 
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hDfse for spbnls TJio liverj stablt keeper can ■miI> 
sue th** opener for th monej ^pent at nis reqnc t 
A hvery stable keeper s obligation is to lake 
reasonable care of the nor es or carnai,c3 entrusted 
to him anil this reaconable care alsj eNten Is 1 
seeing that the buildmg vhire the\ ve <t p<wjtc<i» 
reasonably safe but thert is nc wirrsnlc that thi 
building IS absolntelv safe T1 is wa heldmWtin 
a case of Searle v La rneh {L K 0 Q B 122) A 
shed insfchichcamavjcs were placed was Hov.n down 
by a high wusd and as the livery-stal te keeper had 
cxercisi^ the care of an ordinary careful man in 
emploj-ing the builder le was not liable for th 
builder s n 

The action brought against a liver> static kec| »f 
f ir failing to take due and proper are of a horw is 
founded on the (articular c ntract between the 
jarlies anl not in tort that is to saj tin* duty u 
wholly under the contract and not on any Jaw 
independently of a contract thatesert pen^n must 
conduct himself writh care or as actions against 
fame s or innkeepers or ferrymen might be (bee 
! AKKiras and 1 mkx»Epi ns) 

In a case of I-fg(e \ Tu Ker in 18S6 p* L-J 
loi 71) the plunttd Vrought an ac-tion ajamst a 
livery stable keeper hr rot Invinc taken due and 
proper care of a horse entrusted to h m fhe h rse 
was to bo kept in a separtte stall but insirad of 
I Ing rro|ie(l\ taken cite of and put in a s | srsie 
»tall It was so negligent!} carnl (or Hut it was 
ki ked b> other horses Ic w-as tecidesi ttiat all the 
rl^ht of aetion for lailure to exer ise ressonjble 
carosvasfouoleilontfeindisid *1 ootra tbctwnn 
the parti s 

U\BFi— (See losriGN W cir-itrs am MnAxt-Bza 
— UaLTitM) 

UOJD \UmU>^Tlii i» an a-ssociatiin of 
merclants cortes|ianiling to the English U sd* 
It s»iis founded M Tnestc in IR3J It owns Itnsrs of 
teamshipj of eiueli importanci. mainlv engaged 
Itt the Mediterranesn and the l/isaat trades Its 
I iilliuitvw the f*i/Tflafc */ Ll^d JuiJna o dates 
fcpin mt 

LLOin b. — \n wwoetation of tnerchxnu *hip- 
osrners underwriters and ship an I insuran c 
iTrobets basing its hea<l<3i.arters m n s ilfe of rooms 
in the I'oyal Lxchange Umdon None but tnem 
Wn of lioxd S who have duly paid the < es aJO 
allowed to transa t business the e eitlieraslnsjrnote 
brokers or Underwriters 

In the on Imenling roomi tlio unHerwritcrs «it 
at talles of tic coil<x noose tj (w while the teokers 
and olb-T subsenbers par? Irnw o«o un ^erwrtrer fo 
anothrr and sultmt tl rir »'ip There *r al*** 
fl) nn apartment in \ hlch the latest telegrams are 
exhJUted fir the I f^ionatlcm of nemlirt am* pj 
a large room cal oil tl e rradieg tcvtn wh tv all this 
infMTiidtJon is ca 'ullv .abuUlr i in rr I Jtnesiapced 
ai-'hal'cticaUv f orr cn rod fftheipem to another 
Tlte corpofAte af’slrs of rivmilsrrs at 1 1 lnyvKhe<l 
Irnra ihe-f oni 'iwntio,. Ini nes are r’ana^ed bv 
a etimn tre rlj<.Xe.l K a I fr rt the t-e-s vf 
U > I s an t I'rru e-l (Ass' I v A (babmaa an ! 

ety-chiirrar n sJupfiii: JntcU rece H 
farui red | v apents ippemseci t e ll e pwy»s*r ao'* 
ihere ki scAielv a j-^ e c mtedonwe w V e tw 
Is a t »«4 i>vicd <« sufixrs ja an an_jil jrte 

snipfe-xs rf Rse g leejis wtttiA t er^raese t<v k t 
lAveosvsren ! riarjwic '-e* r( H>e fesj ot' is 
tJeTT’ »-r> cen I I ef ncp vtn f~M iHng m»sn|*r<s who 
r»v an er rtu-e frr t-t t«»f e psi eral, and r 
on -fSI-l » meTl'lffS wlje jssv a fre iflW 


Lnderwnttng members are also recymred to dep< Mt 
sexurttieatathevafLCOf/S OOOto^lO fOOd rdirkio 
ciiEnmstanccs u a guarantee forth ir engaern ni 
The management jl Llosdt is del cated Iv tl 
members to a certain number of the minlicr ' 
form a eonunittee The busiress l i orr rttt 
by brokers who tvnte upon a s'ly nt | a n th 
name of the ship and shipmate r th natun i th 
voyage and the subject t > be instt i i nid iie 
salue If the risk is accepted ra h undc-wntT 
tubs(Til>e» his name and the amount I n-i I un i r 
write and as oon as the total valii" ■ mai.c u( 
the insurance is edreted 

Llovils IS the ofTieiAl centre oi all shi; j 
intelligeiue th agen lessendingin U It a uiitsof 
all sailings amsa] lo ses and atualUcs r 

inlarmation The r arcoiint are ente tin iris i 
books at Lloyd s knuu-n as UumI s U M k anju) n 
only U members and subscribers and ti m n 1 t 
ran <.op\ am informabon tor the bcncht I a ihi ! 
tarty withmt (he special leave <>i the n tnitti 
This information u afterwanU print 1 in P \ li a 
L ists of which on earli edition Mvleltl ' iiiirg 
et IS Put lulled for the u cl stifw nbrr nl 
but winch Uttr In tl c dxy is in wyw rated nth »r t 
I ublished bi the 54tp^nf end vtTtar in La >./ 
and so becomes aecessiHe to the j iiHie 

lioidssgents who are appoint Jlc the orprera 
tion are not the agents 1 ibe inli t iuaJ 1 1 Irr 
writers Still they (•erform vers impcviapt lun 
tions *t as survecors of ilanakrd org and in 
many wavs render sssi tsn e wl re se el i«ti 
latoa |M rt of distress Uovd agrnu ha ono il r 
authority than what thev len c trotn the pririef 
instnicTiorsunder which Uies a t Dv >h ne inittu 
tiors it IS «irp^sl\ derjarrd that nn Umd s arrttt 
u (n make up or sign any a Ijastm nt c ! lo s os the 
representative of the am rrvrri rrt Th re is et 
Lloyds a regutcr u( ajuins gi tng the crxord f 
every Blasts dunng Lii wIjJo arrer 
Though eJea proof may be pven tf a p.ini -uUr 
usage being estabUsbed at Llovd s end en iKu th 
the fact may be that the policy waa e^tt el tv a 
broker at Uoy Is la the romr*'on ourse of tos 
peas fora parly resident m the ourtrv j t in b 

K jtv caam t be aUertrd I j the u<a“ unless i an 
foitlier shown eiUirr t* at he was x tux f\ rn t i 
<ant 4>l It iw Jjom his f neiri modo cd il a n 
habits of Me «vr pate ot Uiuness xrr t i* 
»urpn*evj to ta r been limreact o< l 

IlOlIi >» CONDs^The rwTT givrut » 
ol secTifties I’ltradoco'] by kfr fr I n M 'a ii iJo] ! 
*n rreia ut bar j er xnh nor I et” -I ) e-l by ml 
WAV nn 1 other rempanies whowe |<.wrt ) tepcrwirg 
iBon s m rtvwtgage re tionl iv rferi «l fr».n as t 
Jiri tes] by ActAct i ri amrnt \ 12 } sivxItsAO 
a Im s-i-si nn r s at of « il ' I ter » 've ty 
cnmpjnv i uu g the K-vl to «l prrvn in "b^te 
iavuur It IS ex«r\i f * th n rmrni L pav «ta- 

rum dte at a litv ftisJ xr 1 la (-av incciest at s 
lett* s ra e fro-n i > liJie >f itsn oe i r-avneni 
’vj^ha'Ii” » “-mt 1.1 rwurr t" le SA t i- t 
he- U ed nlh^mlve tha“ Wi er I*- i Itrfx i t 
»> r» fxt X * It I lira! to. e>-t»is tl-e t 
fr_ jre to 1 •« C -v>n t ( a * t f' s' th*» f x 

e •jews tl«'A>' lyC'* 
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restrit tions upon borrowjnt; really limttcd the habih- 
tits of companies Jhey «crc scvcrclj. felt bj’ com- 
pames v ho^e works were being made or being 
tMcndcd these Wi.re often in need of mone\ 
which it was impossible to raise by means of calls , 
and their borrovmg powers had not come into 
operation, or could not com cmcntly be resorted to 
IJ-Ol 1) 'S POLIC’\ . — 1 he common form of Lloj d's 
polity which has been in use for about 300 years, 
IS sbll cinjikned to cover all kinds of marine risks, 
am variations whidi tlic ncv.ti developments of 
commerce necessitate beng made bv me,ins of 
ckinscs which are mcorjiorated with the policy m 
various wajs Sometimes tlauses arc pnnted on 
slipi and guniimd to the pohev’, or they are written, 
pr-nted or ‘•lamped on the margin of the pohev 
Anv clause miv be ,iddcd which is needed for the 
lequircraentb of the particular case, such as the 
running-down clause rules as to general average, 
with as the \orl-- Antwerp Rules, or warranties 
'•’tnctlv speaking the term Llovd's policy denotes 
a pohev with the device of an anchor in the margin, 
ineinled b) the words “For signature by the 
undtrwn'mg members of Lloyd’s only ’’ Anv per- 
son who without the authontv of the society, or 
witlio It lawful excuse, imitates the stamp or mark 
list d to denote a Lloyd's policy, or utters or uses a 
[loh \ with such stamp or mark, is liable to a 
peniltv under Llo>ds Act, 1871 

1 Units of Cousfrnction of a I’olicj gcnerallj. 
The t Oi'st'uction of mercantile contracts is always 
important and sometimes difhcult , and there is no 
ei a-s of contracts which have given rise to more 
tjUf^stions of construction, and have caused more 
htigition on this ground, than policies of insurance 
for} were origin, llv bargains between merchants, 
and Uurc is no reason to suppose tluit tliev were 
wistten under professional advice , and thev were 
ortainly not WTitten with toehnieal accuracy It 
has offm ijeen n marked that, if rcid lor the first 
tu.ie and v» ithont ihc aid of i uslom or adiudica- 
vmn, their meaning and purpn-.e could h.ardly be 
di-’irwertd Much of tfieir language has been 
repeated lot ‘sivera! generations, and of many of 
the iihraj'B the inranmg and effect are lullv deter- 
num J Iw adjudiealion But changes in tlns'phrase- 
oogv He continiiall) made to meet the varving 
n-.-d. of eommcrec, and o trv new phrase pivti 
n< to rc” q‘ie- flows All poluicj are in part 
printed and m pari wniten \V}iat u. printed is 
-up, o - , fr, tit o'lr to ill polniew, tv at lex.t to all 
t ’< 1 , 0 , II W fyj . 1 ,,. undtrwnt. ri vho use 

lint %% h 11 IS v-rilten expri ssc- the p irtieudars 

of ih-d > 11 ' indual bargain l roni tbi- hdlow- one 
o jele. ‘bn j{ writtdi lonfitris vith 

*. In' iv fi! ud It 1 n-itiob • Ja» n jHntevJ. for .vliai 
is will' - 'owt'»n’. the parlKulars of tint vef, (on- 
ita t, ar<, pvv tx" -'ujg i-c<l it, t onfe tmder •fiw-'ia! 
' d.> - 11 . 1 , 1 . it 1 tin paji. ^.1,..}, are wnthn 

~h « jTive nn Oy th' Vevtfv !e-("r reiml-r o‘ 

Tt- '•d.ra-t-ff of r-n wt mi.o, of d<f-ite 
'‘l5i' -M.' 't.-v yyp-. fp,. of th- 

W 't,-» m 1 ci- „ ,■ to lien’, ami a, 
.Satib l.'r'-tt'fie.-.t --Inn ,v t-yo-tu-, 
(? "r i rr: ere rhf- »- jn i p. ./ mo’-* iten 

!>- - ' I*'-! - Wu I r- hf , • do iblfnl m-" 1*1'*^ 

{! it It >,i Iv n a '1,0 o 1 t‘'v* 

-o‘ ,wc n it !,1 Tnh roe-,,.,-- 

y. • - -.1 y' .1— c'fattl, 

nn . V > o- t*r , . in’, f, ^ ^ ' 

w o 't Ai o >-4. ‘ |V,, ]'J, ^ j, ^ 


thev do not raise a question of construction. The 
general principles or rules which determine all enn- 
stniction are as applicable to contracLs of insur 
ance as to all other contracts Some of tlicm, how 
ev'er, hav e been considered wnlh peculiar frequenej 
in cases of insurance The language of se<i-policics 
IS frequently indeterminate, ambiguous, or tevhiuca! 
When this is so, parol evidence, aS in tiie case of 
other contracts, is admissible to explain it The 
language is also frcquentlj incomplete as an exTres 
Sion of the meaning of the parties, because it is 
employed, and is understood so to be, with nfer- 
cnce to the usages of trade Ihe 'Marine Insurance 
Act 1905, expressly recognises the effect of usage 
upon the construction of the contract, for Section 8'? 
enacts that where any right, duty, or liability woind 
arise under a contract of marine insurance bv 
implication of law, it may be negatived or v'arieu i 
by express agreement, or bj usage, if the usage he 
such as to bind both parties to fiie contract The 
provisions of this Section extend to any right, duty, 
or liability declared by this Act which may he law- 
fully modified bj agreement. In Older that the 
usage may control the policy, it must bo a usage 
so established and settled amongst merchants and . 
traders as to be clear and plam and beyond oou1^> 
But even if the usage is not general, yet if it can w 
shown or implied that. the parties contracted with 
reference to it, thev will be bound by it, though no- , 
otlicrwise The evidence of usage is only adnhssible 
to explain or control tlic meaning of the policy . 

It vvdl not be allowed to be giv'en for the pnrpo-e of 
contradicting the plain terms of the qiolicy If an)' 
doubt arises <is to the meaning and effect of wo'd-i , 
Ihc)' must bo construed in the sense most 
able to the as.saircd Tlic loss must bo atfnoiitca 
to llie actual and direct cause, so that where there 
are a number of events successive in order of tiine^ , 
each producing the one winch follows it, * 
event preceding and producing tlic lo‘=s is held 
be the cause- of such loss The assured can om} 
recover on the policy when the loss is a direct mi- 
immediate consequence of a peril insured 
and not a remote consequence of that pftii 
vqucstion of construction of written papers is 
in all Its parts, ,i question of law for the court ; 0 “ 
it IS sometimes not easy to draw the tlivaaing i’U 
between the law and the fart in questions of cori 
struetion Thus, jf then art te'elinieal won.- v 
winch the inraning is disputed, and 
called to determine this incanmii, v.Iiat 
mean is a rpicstion of f.sct for the )ury t ou*- t * 
effect of this or that moaning on the instromr * 

IS matter of l.avv for the court \t Iirllier or no! tu ' 

IS an afleration is a qut‘’tiori of fart for the jtr 
The general lule af to allcrafions of P" '^7,'’’ L 
instiranec is that a material tilttratinn m u“ OV 
!nrty, witluiut the assent of ti.c olber, avsu'w^ •> 
iKsliA. Hut to iiavf this cfi* «t it must he 
Si e It It is imm.ale-ial, ntliif from its t< tal ^ 

-.due ( r irnportaner , of beiav. it onH ' ’'I’JE ’ 
son'etiiin,', airi idv mehidi, j by h’g.vl lo”' 
ii> the pohev, if v.mi'd not avrsd liic , ,# 

al o r.iicseirv to itf. avoi'’ tticc' of fh'* i'*’nf‘>'''^' ‘ 
the aU'r,st-<m he niad" f>y a. futiy, o" u,'.‘ ''U" 
pr( 'eu v’lth so much ror-cn* or eo oj i-r..*' 
pattv to III'' tow'-a-'t, ,'H to r. dr 1 !r> rripjc-i* 

,t tf'ago tnriv 'hmv ill's auUiontv , 

2 fnodnteibm Ilf ! leTd’s TcHtj'. " 

/,-■ t •’ V,u im jw ' t jhys t rntree hL’iSorrvi > 
no* h t ar,'! the iO' <■ f’S -/'< rTCil iW''"' “ 

l»,r ■» ‘f wtta > <■” O'!” ' 
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an anchor broken oil. m a place oE usual anchorage 
and under no extraordinary circumstances o£ wind 
and weather, tlus is ordinary wear and tear which 
falls on the owner alone, and for which the under- 
writer 13 not liable , if, on the other hand, the same 
thing occurred in a place of unusual anchorage, or 
i 3 \en in the usual anchorage ground in a gale of 
cxtraordinar> violence, the underwriter would be 
liable for the loss as caused by the perils of the sea 
The expression has the same meaning in a contract 
of se .1 carriage as it has in a marine policy , but in 
the ease of a contract of carnage the court looks to 
what has been termed the remote as distinguished 
from the proximate cause of damage, w'hereas in the 
ease of a policy the proximate cause can alone be 
regarded , and thus under a policy a loss caused 
by a peril of the sea to the thing insured, wdiich 
would not have arisen except for the negligence of 
the assured’s servants on board the ship, is recover- 
able from the underwater , while, in the hkc case, 
under a contract of sea carriage, in spite of the 
ordinary exception of losses by perils of the sea, 
the shipowner would still be liable, unless he has 
expressly excepted liability for his servants' acts or 
neghgente Examples of losses by penis of the sea : 
■(1) Foundermg at sea, when proximatcly caused by 
the fury of storms and tempests (2) Shipwreck, 
when caused by the ship being dnven ashore, or 
on rocks and shoals iii the mid-seas, by violence of 
the winds and, waves (3) Loss by stranding, but 
not where the ship takes the ground in the usual 
course of the voyage, and without the intervention 
of anv extraordinary casualty , there must be 
something fortuitous to make the iindenvnters 
liable , where a ship insured " against capture only ’’ 
IS driven by stress of weather on the enemy’s coast, 
and without having received any material damage, 
IS there captured, this is a loss by capture recover- 
able under the policy, and not a loss by perils of 
the si a, wheie there has been a total loss by 
capture, and the ship is afterwards destroyed by 
a peril of the seas, it is the capture, and not the 
peril of the sea, which as betw'een the shipowner 
and the insurers is the cause of tlie loss , (4) 


Damage by sea watei (5) Damage by collision 
which the ship carrjing the cargo is not to 
(6) Damage by a sunken rock, an iceberg, 
■"’■-tUish, or cannon shot which lets m sea- 
nce to cargo by tough weather 
and tear of the voyage, 
— ginally sufficient, 
mproperly done 
^detention 
jind 



I "Robbers" means not thieves, but robbers by 
force , and " pirates, robbers, and thieves of what- 
ever kind, whether on board or not, or by land or 
sea," does not cover thefts committed by persons in 
the service of the ship. In order to obviate alb, 
doubt as to the construction of the word " thieves,' 
some American policies, instead of " pirates, rovers, 
and thieves," contain the words "pirates and 
assailing thieves ” In modern bills of lading the 
exception somofames runs : " Pirates, robbers, or 
tluevcs, whether on board or not " In tlus form 
it protects the shipowner against thefts by - 
sengers or strangers on board, but not against ihcf.s 
by the crew, or by other persons in tlie employ of 
the shipownei, such as stevedores doing the work 
the shiiiOwner has undertaken to do 

" Rcslraiitt oj Pnftces ” The term “ arreste, etc , ' 
of kings, princes, and people " refers to polibcal or 
executive acts, and does not include a loss can-cU 
by not or by' ordinary judicial 'process by 
word “ people ” is meant, not mobs or mnlbtudcs 
of men, but the ruling power of tlie country wliat; 
ever that may be The term "• restraint of poni® 
apphes not only to hostile acts, but also , 
winch arc committed by the government of 
the assured is a subject. The operabon of a roam 
cipal law which prevents the. delivery 
their destination is a " rcsiramt of princis - * 
goes are tlie most common cases of 
jinnccs " An embargo is an order of 6°^ , 

generally, but not always, issued in 
of bostilitics, prolubiting the departme . P i 
goods from some or all of .the ports within its 

dominions ' . . ...rrtni’fdl 

" Barratry " This term tnnl“dcs every , 

act wilfully committed by the j,. 

the prejudice of the owner, or, as the case m.y 

the charterer nnlv* 

" All Other Penis:’ This term 
penis similar in kind to th^ do not - 

mentioned m the policy These wo 
extend the protection of the .policy < , 
that may come to the hurt, detrimen , 
of the tlung insured, but they are confined 
of the same nature as those „ -recover 

The assured, as a general pnnciplc, y 
from the underwriter in respect oi 
ordinary expenditure which _m]s insured, 

incurred in consequence of nny ot tne p 
against , and also in respect of all c h 
tnbutions which, either by the law dircet ' 

the general maritime law, are attached as . 
legal consequence to tliese pnpl® . means a 
" Average unless General This y other 
partial loss of the subject-matter ^ 

a general average loss, and “ under 

Ificular charges ” Dy these w Icsi 


bular charges " By 7 .jjjng )css 

IS exempted from habihty fo , ^^ture of , 
total loss, except it losses b'’ 

al average , but for general average 

all cases liable . . „ cfraiideri/ fp 

, Stranded " Where the ship /^though . 
.urcr IS liable for the excepted provijefi' 

/ss is not attnbutable to the ‘nsk 

,nat when the stranding takes p • jg that th- 
attached, and, if the policy is ^ gtfandro? ® i 
damaged goods are on board ^ i uiaiin*fi'„ . 
the ship the whole damage done w 
whether traceable to the strand S v 

when the damage takes plc-cc fi'’®' . .. 

follows, or where the stranding * \| S, ^^ 5 , 
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course oI tho 'vo^age NNTien therefore a stranding 
•takes place the policy must be constructed as if 
there was no limitation in respect of particular 
average liability such as is laid doiio in the 
memorandum but in the case of goods this 
e'cception out of the memorandum only applies to 
such goods as are at nsk in the ship at the time 
of the stranding and during the prosecution of the 
adventure tthere however the stranding takes 
place after the memorandum articles have ceased 
to be at risk this does not render the underimtcrs 
liable for an average loss sustained b> them in the 
course o£ the -voyage for the stranding contem 
plated by the memorandum must be one «hi h 
takes place after the adv enture on the memoTandum 
mticles has commenced and before it has termi 
naled The words or the ship be stranded arc 
exclusively confined to the stranding of the ship 
and the stranding of a h hter in vvluch goods are 
being convened from, the ship to the shore is not 
within this exception In marine insurance a 
touch and go a not a stranding In order to 
constitute a stranding the ship must be stationary 
H the ship merely touches or xtnVes and gets ofl 
again how much soever she may be mjuretl she is 
cot stranded but if she s ttles and remains for 
any time this is a stranding without reference to 
the degree of damage which she sustains A resting 
for fifteen or twenty minutes has been held to be a 
etrandiog whether it is upon a bank or a rock 
It IS not however every stationary taking of the 
ground that constitutes a stranding Thus where 
a vessel takes the ground in the ordinary and usual 
courgo of navigation and management in a tidal 
nver or liarbour upon the ebbing of the tide or 
from a natural deficicney of vi-atcr so tlist she mav 
float again upon the flow -of the ti<.Ie or lacrease of 
the water thia is not a stranding v ithui the mean 
iRg of the memorandum \S hera a vessel took the 
RTound in a tidal harbour vsherc it was intended 
sho shoul] do <0 at the time she was moored 
and wa» injured by atnking acanut some hard 
substance this was lOosidered not to be a 
strandin;, 

Skip This term includes the hull tnatenafs 
md outfit tores and provisions for the oJicers and 
crew and m the case of vessels engaged in a 
specul trade the ordinary fittings requisite for the 
trade and xlso in the case of a steamship the 
Wivibituw^ bo-Wn. <as»Si and. ensuw U 

owned by the assured Hull m a poUcy on 
hull and machlnerj does not cover coal nguie 
lOotn and deck stores provisaons and cal in storto 

C expenses and advances on premiums The 
ihant Shi] ping Act 1894 (bev 742) tbns 
defines the terms vessel and ship I eful 
m ludes any ship or boxt or anv other descripboo 
rl vessel used m navogatioo »kip includes even 
description of vessel used in navigstion not 
propelled by enrs. , . 

^rrn kt This term includes the profit deov 
able by a shipowner from the employment of Jus 
ship to rarry lus own goods or movabl’s as n.H as 
tru^U payable ly a third partj biit does net 
include passage money This v»ord has a nirre 
extensive i gnificatvMv in msuran e liw than li tb 
general law of shipping no 1 is us^J compreWB^clj 
to denote th beneft derived by the hij^wr 
frrm th emntoyment of hi ship treight ^ Wy 

speaking as between the ^hiwwxiw ^ 1 tw 
froghte? IS the pri e to be d bj l*« 

the^^r-wm r fir the camave of gowls in th ship 


and u cml) payable on the arnval of the goods at 
their pixt of destination but in policies of inaur 
anci. it also denotes that which u less properi) 
called freight vi* the price agreed to be paid t\ 
the charterer to the shipovvncr for th hire of lus 
ship »3c a part of it under a charter party or other 
contract of xflreigfatment and also the benefit 
which the shipowner expects to derive from the 
carnage of his own goods in his own ship in tlie 
shape of their increased value to him at the j>ort 
of delivery In whichever of these three sense the 
word IS used it u a lawful subjcit of marine insur 
ance The htfc paid to the shipowner for the use 
of the entire ship whether the payment is b\ a 
lamp sum or at specified rates for cargo carnc 1 
IS described as chartered fr ight WTicn insuring 
chartered freight it is prudent to insure it un ter 
that deagnitioa thercbv giving the underwrit -t 
notice of the ciiartM- party Generallv speaking 
the shipowner alooc has an insurable interest in 
freight but the cargo owner as well as the slu] 
owner has an insurable int«(5>t in the freight to 
this extent vu that if he has to pay full freight 
forgoodsxvbi hamvein a damaged state hesuffers 
a loss on the elements which go to mate up the 
pnee of goods at the port of delivery In sotnt 
cases bo vever the charterer may have an in»ur 
able interest in freight In the ea«e of advan e 
freight the pcivia advanang the freight has an 
insurable interest in so far as such freight u not 
repayable in vase loss 'yilvanre freight may be 
insured under the simple dcsignabon of freight 
and need not lie described at advance 

Coodr This term means goods in the nature 
of merchandise and do s not include personal 
efTcets or provnvions and stores for use on board 
In the absenc of anv usage to th contrary devk 
cargo and living anim Us must be utsure<ispecificaUy 
and not under the general denonmivtion of goods 
Bank notes and bills of exchange should it sc* ms 
be specifically ilescnbod 4 ] oh v on goods 
means only such goods as are mer hantabic 1 1 
cargo put on board tor the purposes of omm'rt 
Hence it is that clotliea and other personal effext. 
are not covered bv a genera! poll v on goods and 
merchandise nor th' ship s provisions even though 
the ship carries nothing but passengers The term 
goods Without any marginal addition wutvover 
sahstituted cargoes where the policy is out and 
hame. ot whew U. bis-wce^ tis xwee «. x 

ports or IS a time \y>Ucv ySTienevet the gtiods ate 
specified in the pohey if no property of the assured 
IS «» board whi h fairly answers the description 
given the poUcyr will not attach 

porUt^tUt Char^tt are those expensts whi h 
are Ineinred in pmerving the cargo such as ware- 
bouxuig dr/ioj^ packing etc. TTiey are termed 
(Jiargcs to liistingrusl them from nartknlar 
average damig which Is caa ed directly by the 
penis insured against They are m-ovcrable from 
underwriters when mcorrel aller th' amme of a 
peril losuted a^a ost in order to prevent such pent 
caasing a to s for »hi h the underwriters vrould be 
babie if it was mi caused la thu event they are 
charges M urred in and aliout the defence and 
aafeguarl of th sutjcct cia ter of Insarance 
V ilbin tie suing and Intx^urlng clause. 

•Sa a «•<{ Laban ist Ctisir Where the.pohvy 
rrntauia a mug and labouring clause itenjag*- 
melt tbercb entered into Is leeuinl to bo supj {< 
nentary to the contriet of iosurance an 1 the 
assored may tKover Ireni the Insarer anv exy<i srs 
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properly incurred pursuant to the clause, notwith- 
standing that the insurer may have paid for a total 
loss, or that the subject-matter may have been 
warranted free from particular average, either 
V holle or under a certain percentage General 
average losses and contributions and salvage charges 
are not reco\erable under the suing and labouring 
clause Expenses incurred for the purpose of avert- 
ing or diminishing anv loss not coecred by the 
policy' arc not recoverable under the suing and 
labouring clause It is the duty of the assured, in 
all cases, to take such measures as may be reason- 
able for the purpose of aeerting or minimismg a 
loss Lnder this clause tlie underwriter is only' 
liable for the expenses of "suing and labouring 
0 " the assured, his factors, servants, and aSsigns," 
and the rc-insurcr is thus not liable under a re- 
insuranee pohey for sui h work done by' the insured*s 
serv'ants Expenses payable under the sue and 
labour clause must have been incurred to prevent 
an impending loss when the subject of insurance 
IS actually in peril , but if the goods are m safety 
and undamaged when the expense is incurred, the 
cost will not he a sue and labour expense 

11 oiicr Clause " 1 he object of tins clause is to 
insure that when the assured has given notice of 
abandonment, and claimed for a constructiie total 
loss, the legal position of neither party' is to be 
jirejiidiccd b\ any act done by him for the purpose 
of .ueiiing a loss '■ 

" Memorandum " The measure of indcmnitv for 
partial losses may be qualified by express terms in 
the policy , and the commonest example of this is 
the memorandum m the Lloyd’s policy, which is as 
■’alt' fnnt, flour, and seed arc 
aserage, unless general or the 
ship bo stranded Sugar, tobacco, hemp, flax, hides 

free from average undc^ 

shin^mT also the 

ship and freight are warranted free from averatre 

Su?'!!; stmided ” ecneral or U 

slup be stranded Ihe words “sunk or burnt" 

have withm recent years been frequently added 
As the word "axerage" is used here it means 
pwtial loss by penis insured against ' Ld the 
intention therefore, of the words " svarranted free 
from average" is that the underxxTiter as to tte 
articles mentioned in the first clause “ 

randuin, stipulate:, to be free from hib.i.f c ^”' 
extent of aetcnomtion winch d^s urn ^ 
a total lo^., actual or cttucUv^^t^rnUl 
aicmge loss And as to the arbcles 
(numerated be make, the same'stinnllf 
r!l damage which docs not "mc^nt a " 

« 3 pr cent of their pr^m cos" o 

it benig understood in botli < ases 013 ^^? i ' 

amoanm to the agreexl pereentaT; he v. SVthe 
full amount \ 6 , le I 111 paj t^e 

Ixsui'lxcr'' N ^ -'lAUlXt 

UOUl'S linfllSTniL-Lloyds Register ,s an 
unmco^[,o-atcd \ ^..ety estableshed m 1843 to 
rn rUcun\to cjaAcjf, to 

the 1 n.tex! KlnV-l^m and of «?, ^Mpr>ng of 
trading liu-rcro. Ind ,t Ales not tmde 'f- 
bust, c- o" makeVmv gain' or VrSfr A 
lioob 15 pnntcd 'uAnallv !,\ jR, register 

c* Its ‘-iib<nfrr- cUumma the naiiH-s 
o- y^rh.,, with rdiV m.fal Info^mi^ 

'-la'icti-' ast-gnen v.\ e-c tfi. x(-c,,j,r ^ " 


th' x.a-i'ti ,%o actios 

cr tt'-mn’>U(t o: Ll-r, 


tU hear: 
ft' yi'td 


efes.^l \,y 
t the chairmn 
at the mu of a 


purchaser of a ship, ’ wilio is not a member of the 
society, for an alleged negligent surxey pr classifica- 
tion of the ship made for the jirevimis owner baiore 
the date of the purchase, or for neghgentlj tsstiui!; 
a certificate based upon such survey', whereby a 
false character w'as given to the slup through 
negligence, though not through an mtention to 
dccciv'e, and whereby tlic purchaser was induced to 
give a larger price for the ship tlian he othermMi 
would have done (TInodon v 'Juidall, It**!!, 7 Asf 
76) ' ' ' 

LOADING L\ TORN.— This is a charter part, 
term used in the coal and other trades, meaning 
that when several boats are w'aibng> at a loaoiifg 
berth to be loaded, the loading of each is to com 
mence according to and in tlie order of tlgir 
arnval at the berth ' ' r u i 

LOAD LINE.— -Sections 438-145 of the Merchant 
Shipping Act, 1894. deal with the marking oUoafl 
lines on vessels The owner of every British snip 
proceeding to sea from a port in the United Aing- 
dom (except ships under 80 tons register tnipjoycn 
solely m fishing and pleasure yachts) must roar 
upon each of her sides, amidships, in white o 
y'cliow on a dark ground, or in black on a ug 
ground, a circular disc 12 m in diameter; wtn a 
honzontal line 18 in in length drawn througf 
centre The centre of .this disc must be place a 
such level as may' be approved by 
Trade below the deck-line, and indicates the nu 
mum load-line in s<alt w'ater to which the shiji ro* 
be loaded If the ship is so loaded as to ‘imm k 
in salt water the centre of the disc 
load-line, the slup is deemed to he an 
and may' be detained In the case of *? ' 

going vessels, and, since January 1st, 'y”®' 
foreign-going vessels, w hether required to be ^ , 

outwards or not, the load-line must be 
before the vessel is entered outwards, or ^ 
afterwards as possible Her owner, upon en 
her outwards, must state in the form of cnfri 
distance between the centre of tins disc ® 
upper edge of each dcck-line above it undw P , 
of the slup being detained , the master ol 
must enter a copy' of such statement in t“® j,_ 

ment with the crew' before any of the ertw b ’ 
and until such entry is made, a ytv' 

must not proceed with tlie engagement op' i jij. 
In the case of ships not required to be 
wards, the disc indicating the load-line m - 
marked before clearance is demnndcti, 
mastin- must jirqiare a statement mrtuiar^ -Iin'-c, 
required to be inserted in the form oi onto ‘ 
and in the emse of a British ship must / 

the agreement with the eren and the ™ , j. 

and dehxcr a copy'- to the oiTicer of ousto ' 
whom clea’-ance is demanded A-ri-litic 

been marked with a disc indicating the ' 
she must be kept so marked unn! ' 

to a port of discharge in the Unitm 'p”" „ fr 
In the case' of coasting ve-sscLs, fbe 
so marked before slw proret ds to sea from > 
and tin owner must once in ecery 
state in x'^nting, to the chief office" o. fii> 

the ship's port 01 re*gistry tJie distance ^ ‘ 
centre of the disc and the upper edge ui * (f 
line aboxc it Written, notice 
alteration of the disc must be gi' cn ml 

proceeds to «ea The nen-llty for not ‘'hri 
vitJi the above pro*, is’on, ,is •> n’'t t**” 

i ^ 'w ' 

LOAN. — The sum of monct whitn i*- 
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view beautiful flowers and stately trees No one 
thought of establishing local museums, gymnasiums, 
isolation hospitals, or tramways, or electnc lighting. 
The State took no care of public education , that 
was left to the churches of all denominations , and 
although it was well done m England and Wales, 
It was far behind the parish education supplied by 
Scotland Education m Ireland was a neghgible 
quantity 

Tliere ivas little, if any, effective oversight of 
daines, or of prevention of disease amongst animals 
intended for the food of man , the state of the 
workers in factories was disgraceful, especially tlie 
conditions under which women and children worked, 
and nobod> cared The putting out of fires was left 
to private enterprise , public analysts to watch over 
the food, drink, and raiment of the people did not 
exist Festenng heaps of refuse might pollute the 
air, unspeakable privies might spread disease and 
fill the wells with poison , people might carry on 
offensive trades, and nobody was offended , drains 
were ill-constructed, sewage trickled into rivers and 
ditches, and earned dire diseases m the stream , 
the water supply of the people looked after itself 
The houses of the poor in populous places weie 
insanitary, ill-ventilated, and were breeding-places 
of corruption — moral and physical The idea of 
properly housing the people had not yet dawned 
upon the public conscience Highways in the 
country', and streets in the towns were made upon 
elementary principles, and toll gates were every- 
where Public lodging-houses were under no super- 
vision, and were the secure resting-places of thieves 
and harlots No one used to think that it was 
possible for a local authority to make its own gas, 
or electric light, or run its own trams , and, cer- 
tainly, it was never dreamed of that the principal 
trades of the country could bo taught m the popuKir 
schools All these undesirable conditions were 
largely changed by certain modem statutes, which 
will be mentioned in their proper place 

The Parish. The smallest area of modern local 
government is the parish A pansh is either rural 
or urban A rural parish, as its name implies, is a 
country’ parish , but an urban pansh is near to a 
city or town, or is within the hmits of a city or 
town The parish, whether rural or urban, was 
exalted into a self-governing area by the Local 
Government Act, 1894 A jiansli is " a place for 
wluch a separate poor rate is or can be made, or 
a separate overseer is or can be appointed ” It is 
the rural parish which is the true unit of local 
gov'crnment riiere must be a pansh meeting, and 
the persons who have the right to attend it arc 
those whose names are to be found upon the registers 
of ratepayers and parhamentarv electois This 
meeting elects its own chairman If there arc more 
than 300 persons living m a parish, they may decide 
to hav'e a pansh council , the parish councillors 
may be elected at the parish meeting, or b>' poll of 
the electors, it there arc more candidates than 
vacancies Women are eligible to be pansh 
councillors, and councillors, male or female, can be 
elected even if tliey live three miles beyond tne 
pansh boundaries 

The County Council has jiower to grant a parish 
council for a parish consisting of less than 300 per- 
sons The jiarish meeting is held twice a year It 
appoints the overseers of the pooi , and is responsible 
for malang up the lists of parliamentary and 
rouni'.ipa! voters as well as the luts of persons 
tligib'e to sirve on juries The property of tlie 


pansh IS vested in the chairman and overseers for 
the time being, and these persons are a body cor- 
porate, and may' use a pansh seal Where there is 
a pansh council, the number of councillors vary ‘ 
fifteen is the maximum, the actual number is 
fixed by the county' council The pansh 
council may elect committees from its own' body 
to carry out whatever duties are assigned 40 
them The work actually earned on by pansh 
meetings and parish councils consists of • The 
acquisition of nghts of way , the control of foot- 
paths , the management of parish property, but 
not the management of Church property ; allot- 
ment grounds , pansh lighting , batlis and wash- J 
houses , burial grounds , public libraries , pre- 
cautions against fire , representation on the'' 
management of the public elementary school 
Itural Districts. Rural districts consist of a number 
of rural parishes which generally, but not always, 
coincide with the poor law union of parishes Tliese 
distncts were created by the Local Government Act, 
1894 The rural distnct councillors are elected 'for 
three years ; women, married or smgle, are eligible 
to be councillors Each councillor represents his 
pansh on the ruial distnct council, and becomes 
a guardian of the poor for his parish as soon as he 
or she is elected as a counullor The chairman of 
the rural district council is a justice of the peace 
for so long as he continues to be chairman The 
duties of the rural district council are The con- 
trol of sewers and drams watlun their area , the 
provision of hospitals for infectious diseases , allot- 
ments , housing of the people , water supply , the 
maintenance of roads, including the mam roads 
which pass through their area, but they look after 
the mam roads on behalf of the county council 
The clerk of the rural distnct council is often a 
solicitor, the treasurer is generally a bank official, 
and other important officers are the medical officer, ' , 
the sanitary mspector, and the surveyor 
The Urban District. The urban distnct council 
consists of several parishes, or distncts, which are 
of a non-rural character The urban distnct of 
Surbiton, m Surrey, will give a good illustration 
rhe urban district is often divided into wards, and 
each ward elects one or more urban distnct council- 
lors The rules under which rural distnct councillors 
are elected applv to urban distnct councillors , 
Women are eligible , the chairman becomes a 
justice of the peace The council must meet once a 
. month, at least, and most of its work is delegated 
to committees Both urban and rural distnct 
councils may make by-laws By means of Pro- 
visional Orders, the urban distnct council may 
erect and maintain gas works, electric light works, 
tramways, power works, and refuse destructors 
Ihe urban distnct council may also be the authonty 
for public elementary education, as well as for 
higher or secondary public education The urban 
district council may borrow money to carry out its 
various duties, and fixes the amount of its urban 
district rate and collects and spends the same 
The Borough. The mumcipal borough is a local 
authority which denves its powers under an anaent 
charter or from a special Act of Parhament, or, more 
commonly nowadays, from the IVlumcipal Corpora- 
tions Act, 1882, Sometimes the mumcipal borough 
IS a great city, hke Liverpool, and sometimes a 
small tovvn, whoso importance has grown less with / 
the years Some borouglis arc county boroughs, 
whore status wall be explained presently A borough 
which IS a city is so, either bcc,iHse It is the seat of , 
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a bish/’prit or b«au‘^ it has tw ome a boaj trnlre 
like iind has bcfn praiifed the IjtK of oty 

by tbt Crown In ome crti*< b> th anaent anj 
mtxlTn the chief majji trale i* called the lorl 
major largccitics hkc BmmnglUEn haaeatnimd 
lary magistrates who are Uamt-rs and *kho 
perform the same^ duOrs as arc nnd'rtalen hv 
metropolitan police ma^iistrates 
The Itnmozh Ilentb ^me L >rou Is have a 
Vecctl bods* of justices of the jvare s*h 'C dutj i 
to ‘t m petlj Sessions and earfj ot t utninarj 
junsdi tioa ttitlon and for the b^itgh k few 
I roughs are knovni as qnartff session boroughs 
the ni»k,istrates who form the Ixmch are |»'esideil 
over by a fccortUr who la a bams er The mmmal 
work done at quarter sessions is au h work as the 
jnsb es of the peace Cannot deal with and muit 
I'C sent b) them to the court of quarter mvaons 
whn h has the assistance of a pettv )ur\ Some 
times a fitv or a town b a county of it«l^ the City 
of Lojic'on IS a case m point an 1 ha» its own sh nil 
The Town CuanrIL Each horo igb pc'sse«»i a citv 
connul ifltisaoty atownrounni ifitisatown 
If a eltv the governing bofy is de» nbed as the 
mayw 4M*Tmen and atlrens ind if -i town as 
the major slj rnien and burgesses. No pen* n tan 
be a I urgesa unless he is enrolled on the burgevs roH 
anf miStbetweDtv-onev arsold Tlw* burgess biav 
vote fcf the election of th" cruncdlw^ and the 
« unullors must also bo found on the hurc-ss roll 
\ biirgen must rwcupy qualilyfo.. property in the 
^'I’f J«h f r the premlia^ twel e m-vith. including 
July 15 h and must htv« resided in the borough lor 
tw who e twelve month or wtthio 7 mi ea of it 
Tin. bti fe«s must be ralrd In re po.t of his quaufv 
MgI*roreTtj and must fiavepaiJ all i>oor rateeand 
nnrou^h rates tue on Jonuarj 3th on or t><( »e the 
foUomog July 20lh. iTio o! I t urge* qual fi jtun 
didn tsetanj limit of vearly rati-sMe value of hit 
pn-tnyt) but the new bu gess quiJuScalion h the 
oweTMuj or occupation of Uod ofthejevrlj value 
mattevt£lu wilnatix months jwnod ofmltcn r 
Wvopation i f land means tv-jupution of a hoose or 
un I or U- th A burgess lias the neht to vnte for 
tlij couaQllor* if h.s tsuvu^h and I r hi* raitnbrr 
orftiemi>efs of fVliafoetit 

i The touRrIUor A ity o' to« n uuiHi. or may 
reside wnthiA tS Rii'es of MV borouMh be mo i own 
T al or ptrv ul jropertv or Iwih to the salve sif 

W*> or he m nt be rated to th poo' rale o« an 
ailBUil value nf £311 IftheUwihw ‘iriv» 1 1'Hd 
‘ Wore wanU the coao PJar mu t be sorih 
£500 in rmi cv per><tii»l projwrtj or bo h or « » 
Mraio t > the- p> w rate cm an anneal v» u'of »15 
vlwn -n ar<* eligible to he bwruish rinm vilor* The 
t n f «-«i e vf a Isjioo^h poanfll i* wars 
at tie fti„ of v»ui h tisrni one Urd rf the vital 
Vi-ml f {f c X i ate eigibe Jj- le- 

« *n -fi n arc e/Tstevl 1 V the w vJ 

th- nsvvvy » eievttJ tv ll c « ( •m 
^~i I t tie al Urni-n <k nivn 1 i»* r” the evtrv..il 

mat e » { * ti tver i-vita a-j-v -• t w t jckv—os 

n»e cuyftT tKae ajayuni hu j Qfv i<.*i«r lorn 

an> tie al •nil en or < S.9 TX M r* 

Cl t le « } or I jfv i,,h ma. t ^ TJe fwrti ibek 
«f e f~ns t~r* I, rtern’ T < v sif P lb# 

Jefaty IvWatlcra he l radios a^isih "Vw 
• ‘'I'll 

fneteeariJ ^rrtfap. if.17 J cwj 

!■>*'< ei\ Mwti « to t h yv»r the cun'" iv 
iiv-wt * 1-^ »s\ nm<c. » i t swt 

lA? ct tie rou-si' r * e Cuvivi wi ro*-’* s 


bios to do so la wTiting All questfoos are do- li-d 
In a majont) of irenibcrs jirescot and voting but 
thef must be a lea. t one third of the coun il pre> 
sent If the conn il desires to make v bv Uw two- 
thir is of the soiuteil must be preseat The uticil 
aopuints such committees as mvj bo neerwarv 'jr 
the balk of (he wrrk of ttw unin d is d ne in cem 
mittre If anj council ijr has a ('ccuruarj interest 
■0 any matter <rhi h is bcinv di's tts'cd he must cot 
fake pare lo the di cussion ror most h- vote 
thereat The Ivlaw* vihich the coun d laaken 
are lor the gsod go rmment rf the borough a 
copy of them ranit be fixed on tl>e town had 1 u- 
forty days and a cojiv sealed uvdi the eexpoTAte 
seal mut be wnt to the Sevretary of State \iter 
forty Slavs bavs dapsed the Iving 00 the advice cf 
hi* IVi ) CctiiHil will Aanction Uie by ^awn or 
lisallow them or roine of them WTioevyr c.i<i bev 
a ly lav <0 made an I apjrovetl is ball tu !<< 
prcsecutcvl tK-ioro a bench of magistrats's 
The ternont*. The a ounta os the Ik< ug 1 an 
au *1 edbv boremghau liters one of whom iveletccd 
by lb“ lurgesscs th olh r bv the r»a or The 
auditor eleet-d tv the burgeasew iru tb a liurvess 
the thef must [>e a rnemb-t cf the itur ii Ifr- 
treasurer must make up hi* a veentj in the iraver 
an I a the times approved by tJie LovaI Govern 
m nt Hoard to whirh Uidj tie town clerk en.* 
make hu aonnal rrturn of revYipcs. espeosn liaSu 
tics and loans in a fcrsi 1 wM h a’l tovm ijerk* 
must eooturru Fvervintsor a.d'rnQn lui-t v 
Of e'ecU e an liter mii.t arrrj t ef*fte s( rlwteit or 
•nb-nit to a h vw hne but oersies iwrman ntiv 
shMblcd in trely o m n I cr wbt are aMye the age 
of axtv live \ean wtJl U eaensed 
Th»l*tirerM IKiv The burr ws Inti are trepoied 
accoruip" to tl r*fbamenta y an t 'lur 
Ifegivtntion kvt 1878 T> hits are towel to 
the rcwiln^ barnstrr wN tiers them when hv 11 
aattJied. the certret Jut i* iejvefed ti the town 
clerk whvexan ires aaj « env the pxintnt c ■] > an I 
thi-s ropy Isreonies the I arises* rot' ul t' burvug 
It mast K conqte rd It tkclcber Si'tlh ea. h yra 
and comes into iperatiwi on Novetuber lit Ibe 
burses* rt-l fs the ItxaJ K 3 verc«ei»t regt* n ot 
e'-vior*. IVrvcrsvrh are enittinl la boon the rw 
but whn rruj bej'ool 7 rule »p I witfiB 1 S ciW 
of t’lc isiroavh 10 1st have their tame* | a..rvl o< 
the yepa ate con ti-U eat L t at the en 1 ck th- 
borc-s* ro" 

the TelL I rev ana-»tc lc« the ^ * 
couarutur tnost t« n vtr cate I la w Itw*, aign*’ I v 
two ljrg-s<es of the lionaiil rr wail on ! to 
eigft otV borcew^-t aM-ati g thereto Tla’lrwn 
U Tk »j ^Imi |h m-i JO* 1 va l-aprc* on ‘ tJr'v f-u 
be re umot ta h -r <*u.j f iv ui l» *rn "f-*/ <-t i 
tohre (he cWtico slay Ihc }*^l I* I I'ei « aJ- v 
fl I W "I irr l-sces te wlfjJr j •» r- 
lirv** a rv«~viyat---a I’aoer vc> j be Ja>» » 
MnwrUe-p^l with ta d kyl Tr 
terpera « BalMnjs Ikr y»/ e « rrfA- »i I 
lsixe>**»a e» — judi ■p.eii -o 1 ev f -*-5 
> r-e* e— »ei, will wl h tSr a ** I » n ^ 


wi* aatteoi atr- 11 I vv 
wield Im > la tr I- r f t*" 
t’-n i.ay rrot « «.* 

tf IV. ^ A S I V'* ^ 

f e ty wr a.Sfcr“ 

g-ers p- * I V n 

rn^Hiw te S’' fv' ^ « 
.re-re-s 1 • { * 
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vie« beautiful flowers aiitl stately trees No one 
thought of establishing local museums, gymnasiums, 
isolation hospitals, or tramways, or elcctm lighting. 
The State took no cate of public education , that 
was left to th( churches of all denominations , and 
although it was well done m England and Wales, 
it was far bolund the parish education supplied by 
Scotland Education in Ireland was a negligible 
quantity 

There was little, if any, effective oversight of 
daines, or of prevention of disease amongst animals 
intended for the food of man , the state of the 
workers m factories was disgraceful, especially the 
conditions under which women and children woikcd, 
and nobody cared flie putting out of fires was left 
to private enterprise . public analysts to watch over 
the food, dnnk, and raiment of the people did not 
exist I'cstcring heaps of refuse might pollute the 
air, unspealcablo privies might spread tliseasc and 
fill the wells with poison , people might carry' on 
ofiensiv e trades, and nobody' was offended , drams 
were ill-constructed, sewage tiickled into rivers and 
ditches, and carried due diseases in the stream, 
the water supply of the people looked .ifler itself 
The houses of the poor in populous places weie 
insanitary, ill-vcntilated, and were breeding-places 
of corruption — moral and physical 'the idea of 
properly housing the people had not y'et dawned 
upon tile public conscience Highways m the 
country, and streets m the towns w ere made upon 
elemental y principles, .and toll gates were every- 
where Public lodging-houses were under no super- 
vision, and w ere the secure resting-places of thieves 
and harlots No one used to think that it was 
possible for a local authority to make its own gas, 
or electric light, or run its own trains , and, cer- 
tainly, it was never dro,inied of tliat the principal 
tiadcs of the country could bo baught m the popular 
schools All these undesirable conditions were 
largely' changed by certain modem statutes, which 
will be mentioned in their proper place 
The Parish, Tlic smallest area of modem local 
government is the parish A parish is cither rural 
or urban A rural parish, as its name implies, is a 
country parish , but an urban parish is near to a 
city or town, or is within the limits of a city or 
town The parish, whether rural or urban, was 
exalted into a self-governing aica by the Local 
Government Act, 1894 A parish is " a place for 
which a separate poor rate is or can be made, or 
a separate oveisccr is or can be appointed " It is 
the rural pansh winch is the true unit of local 
government There must bo a parish meeting, and 
the persons who have the right to attend it are 
those whose names are to be found upon the registers 
of ratepayers and parhament.-iry electors This 
meeting elects its own chairman ’ If there arc more 
than 300 persons living in a pansh, they may decide 
to have a pansh council , the pansh councillors 
may be elected at the parish meeting, or by poll of 
the electors, if there are more eandulates than 
vacancies Women are eligible to be p.arisli 
councillors, and councillors, male or female, can be 
elected even if they hve three miles bey ond the 
pansh boundaries 

The County Council has power to grant a pansh 
counul for a parish consisting of less tlian 300 per- 
sons The pansh meeting is held twice a year It 
appoints the overseers of the poor, and is responsible 
for making up the lists of parliamentary' and 
municipal voters, as well as tlic lists of persons 
eligible to serve on The property of the 


parish IS vested in the chairman and overseers foi 
the time being, and these persons are a body cor- 
porate, and may use a pansli seal WTiere there n 
a parish council, the number of councillors vary 
fifteen IS the maximum, the actu.al number is 
fixed by' the county council -Tlie pansli 
council may elect eomimttecs from its Own body 
to carry out whatever duties arc assigned to 
them The work actually earned on by parish 
meetings ,ind parish councils consists of : The 
acquisition of rights of way , the control of foot- 
paths , the management of parish property, hut 
not the management of Church property' ; allot- 
ment grounds , parish lighting , batlis and wash- 
houses , burial grounds ; pulilic libraries , pre- 
cautions against fire , representation on the 
management of the public elementary school 
Itiiral Dlstrlcfs. Rural districts consist of a number 
of rural parishes which generally, but not always, 
coincide with the poor law' union of parishes. Ihese 
districts were created by the Local Government Act, 
1894 The rural district councillors are elected for 
three years , women, married or single, arc eligible 
to be councillors Each councillor rcjircsents his 
parish on the rural flistrict council, and becomes 
a guardian of the pooi for his parish as soon as he 
or she is elected as a councillor. The chairman of 
tlie rural district council is a justice of the 
for so long as he continues to be chairman. The 
duties of the rural district council arc . Ihe con- 
trol of sewers and drains within their area, the 
provision of hospitals foi infectious diseases , allot- 
ments , housing of the people , water supply ; the 
maintcn.anco of roads, meliidnig the mam roads 
which pass through their area, but they look after 
the mam roads on behalf of the coiintj’ council 
The clerk of the rural district council is, often a 
sohcitor, the tre.isiircr is generally a bank ofhaal, 
and other important officers are the medical officer, 
the sanitary inspector, and the surveyor 

The IJrb.in District. The urban district xounal 
consists of several pansbes, or districts, which arc 
of a non-rural cliaractcr The urban district of 
Surbiton, m Surrey, wall give a good illustratioii 
The urban district is often divided into wards, and 
each w.ard elects one or more urban district council- 
lors The rules under which rural distnet councillors 
arc elected apply to uiban district councillors 
Women arc eligible , the chairman becomes a 
justice of the peace The council must meet once a 
month, at least, and most of its work is delegated 
to committees Both urban and lural 
councils may make by-laws By means of Bro- 
visional Orders, the urban district council may 
erect and maintain gas works, clccbic light works, 
tramways, power works, and refuse destructors 
Hie urban district council may also be the authoritv 
for public elementary education, as well as loi 
higher or secondary public education The urban 
district council may' borrow money to carry out tvs- 
various duties, and fixes the amount of its urban 
district rate and collects and spends the same 
The Borongh. The municipal borough is a 
authority which derives its powers under art ancicn 
charter or from a special Act of Parliament, or, inor^ 
commonly nowadays, from the Municipal Corpora- 
tions Act, 1882 Sometimes the municipal boroug 
IS a gre.'vl city, like Liverpool, and sometimes • 
small town, whose importance has grown less wi 
the years Some boroughs are county horougm. 
whose status will be explained presently A dcroug 
winch IS a city is so, either because it is tlie sea 
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Tcino «l to tht. {is\lum named in theuarrant Iherc 
to remain as n cnminal lunatic until he na>cs to 
bo a criminal lunatic The suj>erintendrnt must 
render regular fcports on each cnmmal lunatic to a 
Seerctar\ of State who has powers to ilischarf^ 
such cnmmal lunatic it he thinks it tittmg so to do 
The ^peflal ^ eriliet The Inal of Lunatics 4et 
1*583 provided that it evidenct. was given at the 
tnal of a prisoner that he was not responsible for 
his acts and the jury was satisfieit tliat soch person 
was insane the jurj must return a special verdict 
to the efiect that the accused was guilt) of the a t 
or omission charged against him but was insane at 
the time A\heti su h verdict has been found th“ 
court hall order th accused to be kept m custodv 
as a cncunal limahc in such place as the court shall 
direct till his ^tajestj s pleasure shall be known 
Hiols and Imbeciles An \ct for giving fa«jhti«s 
for the cvrt cducatiQii and training of idiots and 
imUMlea was passed in ISbt) tn idiot or an imbecile 
is o from birth or becomes so at an early age Tlie 
idiot w imbecile may be placed in a registered 
hosptal insbtutioa or U ensed house until the 
patient b of full age k certificate must be given 
m writing bv a dulw qualified medical pracfHi mer 
and a statement imisl aeconipanv the ceruficatv 
the statement tnu t bo signM by the parent or 
guardian of the idi t o imbecile The Commi 
Moners in Lunaev mav order such iwsoii 1 1 remain 


where be is after he has arrived at full age An 
idiot or imbecile of full age mav be receiv kI in any 
rem tcred institution as above described upon a 
cerbheate an I statement as m the ca c of a patient 
nnd rage 

When idiots an 1 imbciilrs are recei cd nob e of 
the fact with full particulars of ovch case must be 
scut to the Comnus-ioners The Coramisaioners 
must visit c-ich |i ecsed hou e onc< a year a 
medt al joontal must be kept in 'ach institution 
and the following forms prest-ribcd bv the \ct must 
be fedtowed Form of medical cerUi cafe form of 
atatcfuent to sccouipanv mcdi al certificate and 
form of certificate of re eption 
lUNKAH— A tobacco gro m ii Ccvlon It is 
nulder than Tnnuuopoly but ontaios a largo 

r intity of nicotine vhich ren tm it injurious to 
smoker 

ntOPODIl'JI— The plant of the order Lscv 
pviacciF and the sulphur like powder obta.ne 1 
from Its spores Tfvssia docs an e'^ort tmde in the 
powder which is used in producin'’ arrifiual 
lightning for stage purposes ete It is al o 
emplovcd in pharitucy as a coating for pills 
L\>\ —This animal is found la Europe \ li 
and \ta nca and is valuable for its soft tin k 
far which is eaaitv dved In colour it is u ually 
grey or light brows vath «pota of a darker tint 
Cana U does the largest expor trs !• 
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patient IS one who is the only patient in a house 
Friends and relations may visit patients upon 
obtaining an order from a Lunacy Commissioner 
Any person, whether a relative or a friend, may 
apply to the Commissioners with a view to having 
the lunatic discharged as cured, after the patient 
lias been duly examined and certified by two 
medical men 

Propertr of Lunafics. The Loid Chancellor may 
order that an inquiry be made of the nature and 
oxtent of the property of a lunatic If a person 
desires to find where a lunatic is detained, he maj 
apply to a Commissionei to have the register 
searched , the fee for the search must not exceed 7s 
liiel and Oversight. Ihe diet of the lunatic is 
regulated by the Commissioners Males must not 
be cmplo>cd to take charge of or to restrain female 
patients, except in cases of emergenev 1 ho diet of 
pauper lunatics is under the charge of the guardians, 
subject to the control of the Commissioners 
Patients m an asylum may bo absent on trial for 
the benefit of his or her health, subject to obtaining 
the proper permits. Single patients in a private 
house may be removed to another house anywhere 
in England after due noUce given and consents 
obtained Pauper lunatics may be boarded out with 
relatives, and an allowance for their keep will be 
made by the guardians 

Ilemovnl of Lunatics Lunatics may be removed 
by the person authorised to discharge the patient 
and h> the Commissioners 'Iho removal may be 
fiom an institution for lunatics, from a private 
house, from a workhouse, or from a hospital The 
patient is b\ this removal cither discharged or 
removed to a more suitable place as the Com- 
missioners ma> direct Removals or discharges are 
onl> permitted after careful enquiry and the grant 
of eertificates A foreign lunatic in this country 
maj be removed to his own country, if such removal 
is for his benefit The removal is made by warrant 
of a Secretary of State 

Discharge of Liiiintics. Lunatics are discharged 
Jrom detention at the request, m WTiting, of the 
ptrson who petitioned for the reception order, or 
bv the Commissioners or by the guardians of the 
jioor, in the ease of a pauper lunatic, or by anj 
three asylum visitors But no dangerous lunatic 
or one not fit to be at large will bo discharged 
Lunatics m licensed houses may be discharged by 
two visitors, one of whom must be a medical man 
A\dicn a lunatic has recovered whilst under deten- 
tion, the manager of the hospital or licensed house 
•must inform the friends or representatives of the 
lunatic , and. in the case of a pauper, the guardians 
must be infoi med 

Escape. If a lunatic cse.apes, he may he retaken 
bj the manager of the institution, or b) the work- 
bouso master, or by the ptxson in whose fharge he 
was, if a single patient If Uie lunatic cswipcs into 
Scotland or Ireland, oreicr versa, information must 
be given to the lunacj' authonties, who will obtain 
41 warrant for lus recapture. 

The Inquisition. Ihe judicial inquisition as to 
lunacy is as foUov » : Apphcalion is made to a 
Judge in Ltinai y to direct an inquis-tion, whether a 
jitrson IS of unsound mind and in; rpablo of managing 
him'=e]f or his affairs , the .alleged lunatic must have 
notiec, and ts entitled to a jury Tlie- judge has dis- 
cretion to dispi n‘a: v ith a jury and to examine the 
patient hiristlf Xhe examination shall be in open 
(ourt or m private, a-f the judge maj direct. t\hcn 
th< p iticnt IS found to be a lunalie by inquisition. 


lus person and his property are placed under the 
care of a Judge in Lunacy, who commits -tlie lunafac 
and his property to the care of a person or persons 
called the committee of the lunatic , tv ' 

Masters in Lunacy. Barristers of not less than 
ten years’ standing are appointed as masters in 
lunacy, who act under the judges in lunaev to carry 
out the various duties described above Tne judge 
can deal with a lunatic's property as if the judge 
were a trustee, e g , he can sell, charge, or mortgage 
the property for the purpose of payment ot tne 
patient’s debts, or discharge of incumbrances upon 
the properly, or for the patient’s maintenance, pre- 
sent or future When a partner m a business 
becomes , lunatic, the judge may dissolve tne 

^ Dufies lit llio Cojniiilttcc. The judge may order 
the committee of the lunatic to sell the property, 
or exchange it, carry on the business of the lunatic, 
grant leases, surrender leases, perform or assig 
contracts, or do any legal act which the y’''* 
could do If he were sane Where the pronorty ol a 
lunatic IS small, a judge of county court has power 
to deal with it 

The Commissioners. The Commissioners in Lunacj 
consist of medical practitioners and hamsters, w 
salaries ar,o paid by the State. • 

Visitors, i he medical and legal visitors of 111 

so found b> inquisition arc tailed Chancery 
Asylums are visited by a visiting .„j 

appointed by the local authority Houses 1 
to receive lunatics are vosited by 
peace, and a medical man appointed for the 1 . 

pose Lunatics m asylums arc visited hy 
more Commissioners, who also have the v 

visit every hospital and licensed honse , -i 
house Pauper lunatics may be visited by 
man appointed by the guardians S .viien- 

sioners may make special unexpected visits 
ever they sec fit, and may require tho M 
priv'ate families and of ehantable instltu -a 
send them a full report of any person being a , 
by them as an alleged lunafac without an or 


medical certificates . , 

Licensed Houses. Houses and hospitals 

lunatics arc licensed cither by or 

or by the licensing justices for the cou y 
borough , and the houses are regulated by t 

cnissioncrs , rprtaifl 

Asjiums, Counties, county boixiughs, an 
other borouglis, and the City of L^dou, m I ^ 
vide county asylums for lunatics The L-jn 

of a pauper lunafac is chargeable to the tin 
vvluch he was sent , i,,naiic 

Olfenecs. If .my person having charge of , 

wilfully ill-treats lum or neglects him, suen P 
shall be liable to fine or imprisonment M auj ^ ^ 
son abuses or carnally knows any A ^ 

who IS m his charge or care, he shall ‘ 
term of imprisonment with h.ard labonr f 1 
of the female lunatic shall be no defence .j 

The Lunacy Act of 1890 was amended 
and 1908 - , nro- 

Crlminal Lunatics. An .Act imiMK'S 

vision for the custody and care of trimm. 
was p'lS'-ed in 1860 It provides for 2 j,{.1i 

criminal lunatir-s, and, „.,ILiiniiia! 

relate- to the care and oversight of Xhe 

a 

prisoner ,s certified to be msant, -i i,c 

Stale may. by warrant, direct su<h prison 


lunatics apply to the criminal 
Cnramal Lunatics Act, 1884, enacted 
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remov ed to the as\ luni named in the w »n-ant there 
to remain a criminal lunatic until he c nses to 
be a criminal lunatic The snpenntcndcnt must 
render regular reports on each cnmirtal lunahe to a 
becrelary of State who bta rowers to discltarge 
<«ch crwninal lunatic 1/ he tlunis it fitting so to do 
Th* *>pcflal ^rrdlct iTie Trial of Lunatics Act 
1883 provid d that if e\idence was gi%en at the 
tnal of a pnsoner that he was not responsiblo for 
his acts and the jury wras satisfied that such perv>n 
was insane the {nrj must return a special verdict 
to the effect that fhe accused was gmltj of the act 
or omission charged against him but was ut^nc at 
the time When such verdict has been found the 
court shall order the accused to be kept in custody 
as a criminal lunatic in such place as the court shall 
direct till his 'lajestj s pleasure shall be knowm 
Idioti and loihrtiles An \ct for givnug facihties 
for the care education and training of idiots and 
imlx>ciles was passed m IShh An idiot or an imbeale 
is 80 from birUi or becomes so at an early age The 
idiot or itnbeale may lie placed in a regutered 
hjspitai lostitnbon or licensed house until the 
patient is of full age A certificate must he given 
la wting bi a dul> quMified medical practitioner 
and a statement roust ac ompany the certificate 
the statement must be signed by the parent or 
guardian of the idiot or imbedlc The Commis 
sioners in Lunaci roav order such person to remain 


where he is after he has arrived at full age An 
idiot or imbecile of full age raav be received m any 
registered institution as atiove dos<-nbei upon 4 
emirate and statement os m th ca.se of a pitieiit 
under age 

When tdiots and iinboctle arerefeittd notice 0/ 
the fact with full parti ulorS of etch ca. c must be 
sent to the Commis-uoucrs The Commissioners 
must visit each licensed liou e once s \'ear a 
medical journal must be kept in cs h mstituti n 
and the following forms presi-nt<ed b\ the k t mu t 
be followed Form of rocdi al certifi atr form of 
statement to accompany medic il crrtifi ate an 1 
form of certificate of reception 

IlIVKUl — A tobacco grown in Cc>lon It is 
milder than TnnciAopcly but contains a large 
quantity of mcotme v hicb rcii lers it injurious to 
the smoker 

lltOPOPIUM — The Plant of the order L)ce 
pohacea and the ulphur like pomler obtaine I 
from Its spores Kussla does an export tra le 111 the 
powder which u used In proclucing artih lal 
iightninit for stage purjioses ct It 1 ai o 
enclosed m pharBiocc as a coating for pills 

MN\ — ^This animal is found m Turope \ la 
and America and ts valuable for its soft thi k 
fur whi h Is easiK dved In cMior it 13 0 iialJv 
grey or light brown with spots if a darkc tint 
Ciuiida does the largest exjwrt trade 
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jobbers’ buying find selling pi ices at a certain hour 
on that day ; and the differences the speculator has 
to receive or pay out, as the case may be, at the 
end of each account arc calculated on the last 
malung-up price as compared wlh the making-up 
pnee at the previous account 
3IALACCA CANES. — ^tValltmg sUclrs imported 
chieflj from Sumatra, Mherc they are obtained 
from the Calamus Sciptonum 

HIALACIIITE. — A beautiful mineral of an 
emerald green colour, consisting of carbonate of 
copper It abounds in the Ural Mountains, and 
occurs also in South Austiaha and in Cornwall, 
being generally found among copper ores It takes 
a high polish, and is chiefly used for decorative 
purposes. 

SIAEA fide. — I n bad faith, the opposite of 

bond fide {q v ) 

MALA FIDES, — Bad faith, the nonunativ c case 
of maid fide 

MALAGA ITINES . — Sweet, luscious wines, form- 
mg one of the chief exports of IMalaga, on the 
Mediterranean coast of Spam They arc gciier.illv 
wlutc in colour, the vanetj known as Lagrinia 
being among the best of this sort 
1MAJ.AGUETTA PErrEll.— (Sec Grains oi 

Paradisr ) 

MALFEASANCE. — (See MiscfassnCc ) 
MALICIOUS PKOSECUl'ION.— This is a civil 
proceeding, which rcqimcs very c.arefiil coiiipmison 
with false imprisonment {q v) Hie latter cause of 
action anscs when .i person has imprisoned or given 
into custody another person when no right of arrest 
(q V ) exists, and in such a case it is for the defend.ant 
to prove that he had reasonable and probable cause 
for acUng m the mannci wluch he did, c g , that a 
felony had been coinnnfted and that there existed 
reasonable grounds for suspeebng the person 
arrested of being the guilty party Malicious pro- 
secution, on the other hand, is a procooduig which 
arises when one person has taken cnniin.il pro- 
ceedings, by the intervention of an officer of the 
law, against another person, and has .accused him 
of some crime or misdemeanour by reason of wluch 
accus.ation tlio person accused li.os been compelled 
to appear before a cnnuiial court Hero the buiden 
of pvool {q.v ) IS shifted, for it is for the plaintiff to 
prove that the defendant had no icasonable and 
probable cause for instituting proceedings against 
him — a difficult t.ask in the majority of cases, as it 
practically amounts to trying to prove a negative 
Of course, if he succeeds, a plaintiff may bo 
aw’^arded heavy d.images, .iccording to the circum- 
stances of the whole affair NatuiaUy , no plaintiff 
can over succeed in either case unless he is exone- 
rated from the chaigt laid .against him m the 
criminal proceedings 

An employer should always he most c.areful before 
he insbtutcs cnminal proceedings , in fact, he ouglit 
to make it practically certain thiat he wall secure a 
conviction, Otherwise ho may be put to great 
expense by having a merely spcchlaUvo .action 
launched against him, i c , one m avhich the plain- 
tiff, being a man of no means, cannot possibly meet 
the costs of the case if ho is defeated 

3IALT. — preparabon of gram, prefer.ably 
barley, used m brewang After having been steeped 
m water for two or three days, the b.ivley is drained 
and Ihroivn on to the floor in heaps When germina- 
bon begins, tbe gram is spread out evenly in layers 
of 4 to 1 J in until the piopcr stage of development 
IS reached, when tlie barley or green malt, as it is 


now called, is dried an a kiln, of whicli the tcmpcui-' 
turc is gradually raised from 95“ to J50°F The 
fin.al jiroccss, Itnown .is curing, requites trcmendoiis 
heat Malting icqulrca great care and skill through. 
out, as the flavour and quality of the beer depend 
Largely upon it. " - . 

MALTA (DIUTISH).— This u, tlie Largest of a 
group of islands in the Meditcrnuican, sihialcd 
between Sicily and North Africa "ilie other two 
islands of any size are Gozo and Commo, whilst the 
remaining islets are of little importance, 

(For exact position, see map of Italy.) 

The area m Malta itself rs about 91 1 square iiulf'S 
Its greatest length is 17 miles, and its grc.atest 
breadth 9 imlcs Gozo has an ,irea of 24 J square 
miles. Ihc civil population of the whole colony, 
according to the Census of 191 1, is 211,473. 

All the islands me highly cultivated, the chief 
products being cotton, corn, oranges, melons, grapes, 
and o,aily polafocs for the London market. 

Valcita (22,882) is the capital and only consider- - 
able town, the old caintal, Cilia Vccchia, having 
sunk to a village of about 500 inh.abilants, atthougli 
it has .1 subm b, liahnto, w'lUi a populabon of about 
8,500 ' 

Malta cajutulalcd to tlic llribsh in 1600, and was 
formally ceded to Great Bntiiin by the Treaty of 
Pans, 1814 It is now the base of the Meditornancan 
Iflcct, IS sbongly fortified, and has extensive gram 
stores and a nav.il hospital hlalta is the most 
impoi lanl co.ahng and supply station on the route 
to the East Iho garrison is about 10,000, nearly 
double that of Gibr.alt.ai. i 

Mails .arc despatched daily via Naples ' alcba 
IS about 2,000 miles distant from London, and 'u® 
tunc of tiansit is .about three days andm half ^ ' 
MANAGEMENT SHARES.— (See Fou.wFtts 
Shari s ) 

MANAGER.— (See SpEcrAh Manager) 
MANAGING DlRECTOIl.— (See Dirlctors.) 
MANCHESTER SCHOOL.— (See Lmsser FAJRk ) 
MVNCHURIA.— (Sec China) ^ 

aiANDA.MUS.— Imbn : " We command B « 

IS tlie name of a wTit which is issued out ol m 
King’s Bench Division commanding a peison or . 
public body to do a certain thing ftS n’J® 
bcally confined to the enforcement of rcrbim P'm , 
lights and duties Thus, if a person feels aggne^® 
because a particular act is not done tluougii 
refusal of the person or persons responsible ^ 

to c.arrj' it out, an application is ,madc m the n 
place to a Divisional Court of tlie High Court v ), 
and if a pnmd facie case is made out, a rule 
granted, calling upon the 'person or persons co J 
plained of to appear and show cause .why u . 
should not be compelled to act The case m ' I 
argued at a later date, and if it nppr.'Wf \ ''-t 
is a substanbal case of injusbcc, the , 

' mand.amus is issued. The corresponding Avntw 

forbids the performance of a particiilai act is 
of prohibition (qv) ' , , k> 

BIANDARIN ORANGES. — Small, 
flavoured oranges, with thin mid. They owe 
name to their Chinese oiigm, but Palciiiio n®" ' 

the largest export bade Tangerines arc ;*Nmia 
flavour and appearance A v.ancty Of uus ““ 
grown to perfection in Natal . 

aiANDATE.— A mandate is an ! 

mand ^Wlen used in the latter sense it is , 

to a command given by a judicial person '' 
used in the former sense it is a species ol ag z , 
Thus, one man may giv'o nnothci a mandate 

994 - . 
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for him m an^ particular bii ine»3 or undertaking 
The authority should l>c given m wling and the 
terms of the same should be clearly set forth 
M \NI) \T0Bi.^ — ^The person to » horn or in whose 
favour a mandate (ifv ) Ls given Like an agent the 
mandatory must carr^ out his work turns If Unless 
he IS specialty authonsdl to do so ho cannot 
delegate his mandate to another 
31 VN(J \NESF — A gre>-i h metal resembling iron 
us tall) obtained from its I eroxide knovi n as black 
oxide of manganese from vrhich its namvrou:> com 
pound are also prepared Permanganate of potash 
IS well known for its disinfectant properties and 
other derivatives are employed as colouring agents 
in the manufacture of glass and enamel The oxide 
13 also used in making matches The metal itself is 
allovcd with iron to form sptegeleiscn steel etc 
it also forms alto>s with copp r and nickel 
Oreat Britain s supplies come principally from 
Sweden 

31 VNTO —The kidney shaped fruit of the t/nngi 
/era tndiea a tree largely grown in India and the 
East Indies where it u exten in its natural state 
The exports to Lurope consist of the picklot fnut 
whi h with other ingredients fomis the condiment 
generallv known as chutney 
3IAN00LU 33 OUZEL or M\30Fr 3TUBZEL.— 
The hel I beet cultis ated in the Bnti h I»lc3 since 
1780 anJ used as fodder It is m most respects 
prcferabl to the tunup as it keeps better and is 
not affected ^ varjing temperttures 
31 \.^G0STF'F^ —The deliaous purple fnnt of a 
tree growing in the Struts Sctlleioents and in the 
Cast la<hes V useful astringent is obtained from 
the rind 

3tV^GI'0\E 11 VRk— The product of a genus of 
tropical trees which grow in marsh) districts of 
South Aincnca and of tbe Last and ttest Indies 
It IS imported by Lurope for the sake of the taniua 
and dvo stuffs obtaioed from it 

SilNUF ST —Manifest in commercial law is a 
written in tniment containing the true account of 
the cargo if a ship It mu t c ntain a list of all 
packages or s<)aratc items of frcicht with their 
distinguWhiDg marks iiombers ani the names of 
the coiuisnors On the exportation ol goods for 
-whi h no bond is renoircd the nuistcr of owner 
of th ship IS required within six days after the 
tinal cleiranci, thereof to deliver to the proper 
ofUfer i\f i-nsAcvms j) xsaLCufr^ sfgwd s-ot) ahxjarsxl 
to be accorat giving tbe above pvti ulxm If a 
manifest or a declaration in hej thereof is i ot 
o delivered or an incomplete or inaccurate one is 
furnisliml those in default ate liable to a penalty 
of/S (Revenue \cr mi See 31 In the United 
States a manifest must designate tne pexts of lading 
and dr$ inatlon a description of the vessel and tlw 
lesignafion of its owners anl must contain the 
names ot the consignees and pMSengers with a li-t 
of their ba?e»ge anj an aivount ot the sea stores 
fcm lining ITie manliest slioulJ In. made out and 
signed by tbe captain at pta es where tbe goods or 
any rart of them are takm on board 

mKMLLV HtJ!lv-r^ Abacs) 

3L\\lLL3'«.~Tte trade najpo for cigars and 
cheroots made in and caportol from itie 1 hiuj jnne 
Islands. 

SI IMOC.— A shrub cultivated in Branl and lo 
other jiiirts of tropioil America for the sake of its 
root wlu h forms a notnlioes i «>d owing to tbe 
qnaautv of starch it contains Caru rnu t lx- taken 
luten ove the milky juice which 1* pmvwnoos 


bmleil ^eeCtssAREEp 1 Trom the starch tapioca 

a ) IS prepired (bee Cassavv ) 

31 INi 1 —The 8 veet sap obtained b) incision 
from the bark of several trees cspeciaJlv two speues 
of booth Coropcan ash kianna resembles honey m 
Its odour and colour In commerce it is u ualty 
met within the form of flakes the exudation having 
hardened oa exposure It is exportetl chiefly from 
Palmno andisusefat lamedtcmcasanuld apenent 
Tbe leaves of the d varf oak of Arabia and 
Kurdistan yield a sort of manna wlucb u used for 
local Durposcs 

3l\SlBL^— k general name for all substac ea 
used lo render soil more fertile The object is to 
sDppt) lacking elements or Co rcplice in-n-edients 
which have ticen abstracte 1 from the soil by the 
crops gro m upon it AnimnI anj vegetable refuse 
of all kinds i> used for this purpose Guano fev ) 
IS one of the most valuable natural manures but 
these are ripidty being displaced b) nr titiavl ( rt 
parntions roado ifl many cases from bones wu b 
yield the requisite phosphatic elem nt Plux { hone 
acid is now obtained chiefly from stag (y t ) Among 
the other Important manures are lime kainiCe 
sulphate of ammonia and nitrate of sodi which 
are Ireatoil separately 

SIVllJ' — More ll«n ffty different spixies of 
trees are known by thi name One of the North 
\tnerican vanelics exu Ics quantiUe' of sweet ip 
from wiuch sugar is obiaincd The wood of the 
maple tree u usually close grained satiny ani 
bcoutituily marked It is in great demand fur 
cabinet work Musical in tnimrnts are made from 
the sycamore ms) le and a conunoncr vaiiecv 
known os white maple is used for wood paving 
ifaplts grow extensive!) In Japan and in other 
tunperate countries 

\ lniicir prei>arH like 
KirsvhwaAser from chirm's by d.stiUauoti The 
fruit used in this case is the Marasca cherry of 
Oalmatia and tbe most deli ate (iaraschma omes 
from the Dalmatian port of Zara 

31 MlBLb.— btrlcUy pcalnog this name should 
be confined to purely crystalline limestone but it is 
frequently applied to oth*r lunratoaes nsed fo 
devorahvo purposes- Tbe Utter arc found in Derby 
shire Bristol Devonslure and other parts of the 
Bntisli Isles and in different parts ot Cttrope 
They are ol various colours incladmg I lack and 
Jirr X^r]} u.<Mf fw aoanir-^urff.s f«aair«n» we 
ruie hmestone yields white marble which U 
employed almost exclusively fv- staluao Ihc 
best cofoes fiooi tbe quarries ot Carrara in Italy 
Red yellow black and green v-arietin owe tbevr 
cclounng to the presence of mineral icipunties 
Hi y are found in Trance Spain I*ortuga} anJ 
Greece an i are lar(,clv usod for deccrative i urpewes 
Connemara IS n ted for a»i>eciAUy lieiutilul ariety 
Marble is extendvaly used for building | arposrs. 
but Its use IS not nxoirLnic.’iJod in places wb>vc it 
wvuld bo xposed ttt the aefi m r( ex e«ive raia «f 
snioke TIu stooe is mu h tmiiat«l by pamtinr a 
marble pattern oi coti iiH wood \ britn loma 
Uvn actuaDv contains pir^rs of maiblu mixed into 
n sobd mass bv nituiu of a hard cement 1 is 
also Tcuied to I'-atate matt'* Vmun-* tbe p sees 
iopious fo apeciiJ exf-orts are Libya wfirh »<rd» 
the ttool row BU-ube snth wblfr sfxits Cenoa 
which caportaa tUck vu.iet* with mos cJ stLJw 
aiij *41014 lirai which a yellow laatfc o » in vii'Ivl 
vein Is ebl law) 

SlkPtfklllTEc— -3 »ul4t Q « foe butler ma e 
srtit 
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chieflv of beef fal and vauous vegetable oils It is 
principally imported from Holland, tliougli it was 
first made in France Since 1887 the sale of this 
article has been regulated in ordei to protect the 
public anMous to obtain the genuine article (See 
Butteu and Margarine ) Other names for the 
same product are butteruie and olcomarganne 
MAltGIN. — In speculations on the Stocic 
Exchange, this term is used to signify the extreme 
point which a price must touch before the cover 
[qv) is exhausted The word is sometimes 
considered as synonymous with covei 

In business matters generally the word " margin " 
has numerous uses, though it generally is intended 
to mean a land of extreme above which or below' 
w'hich, as the case may be, prices must not go, 
otherwise business is impossible 

In banking, the margin is the difference between 
the amount of a loan ad\anced bj' a banker to a 
customer and the value of the security which is 
deposited against the loan. 

MARGINAL CREDIT —Credit given by means of 
a marginal letter of credit, w'hich is a letter of credit 
upon the margin of a bill form, authorising the 
annexed bill to be drawn at a certain currency for 
a given amount, and undertaking to meet the bill 
if drawn in accordance with tlie terms of the 
Letter (See Letter or Credit ) 

MARGINAL NOTES, or MARGINAL RECEIPTS. 
— These arc the receipts given by a banker to his cus- 
tomer forthe amount reserved by him when crediting 
lus customer with a discounted bill until such time 
as the bill has been paid Interest is allowed upon 
this reserved portion at a specified rate, and the 
amount becomes a debt duo by the hank The 
receipt maj stipulate that the banker will account 
for the money after talung against it any deficiency 
on other liabilities of the customer to him 
MARINE INSURANCE.— 1 :\IAR1KE INSUR- 
ANCE GENERALLY Joseph Arnould, in his 
, classic xvork on marine insurance, pubhshed in 
1848, remarks in the advertisement or introduction — 
" On looking back over the somewhat extensive 
field which has been traversed m collecting materials 
for this work, it is impossible to forbear asking why 
England should still continue the only' mercantile 
State of civibsed Europe without a code of shipping 
and insurance law " Notivithstanding llie absence 
of a codifying Act was then regarded as a reproach, 
fifty-eight years passed ere, m 1906, an Act was 
passed '* to codify the Law relating to Marine 
Insurance " This is significant, how'cver, of the 
development of statute law from long custom and- 
law merchant English marine law has been so 
long established and opporlumty given for appeal, 
and the ultimate decision of the House of I,ords 
that the Act of 1906 may be regarded as a very’ safe 
and well-founded statute, in all its ninety -four 
Scefaons As indicative, how'cvcr, of the progress 
of law and of the methods adopted in the marine 
insurance world to meet that law, it is interesting 
to note that the Act of 1906, m Section 60 (2) (ii) 

defines a constructive total loss of a ship as 

'■ she IS so damaged by a peril insured against, 
that the cost ol repairing the damage would 
exceed tlie value of the ship when repaired " ; 
but shipowners have not alway’s been satisfied witli 
tins MOW. and have sought to mclude the value ol 
whatremained of thewreck in the calculation (should 
^ the cost of repairs plus slap's proportion of salvage, 
etc , not amount to the value of the \ essel) for 


a constructive total loss, In ilf Angfl 
Merchants Marine Insurance Company, the Court 
of Appeal (1903) decided that the value of the wreck 
w'lis not to he so included' ITic House of Lords, 
however, since the Act of 1906, decided in Machein 
&■ Co, V The Mantunc Insurance Company, Ltd., 
lArawama. 1908), that the value of the wreck jhmsI 
bo taken into consideration Tins was an appeal 
from the two lower rourts, the casualty having 
taken place in 1905 Underwriters, to meet this 
situation, immedi.itcly devised a " 
clause foi insertion in hull policies, containing t 
words "and nothing in respect of the' 
or broak-iip value of the Vessel or wreck sh.iU 
taken into account *’ In a recent (the ning 
Edwaiil, King's Bench Division, Dw , luUi n 
sought to obtain kir Justice Bray s ruling o” 
point in A icw of tlie House of Lords L,,,, 

the Manne Insurance Act of 1906 His lo I 
pointed out that the Lords’ decision a\ as m rtspea 
of a casualty which took place m 1905, and thatm 
view of the Statute of 1906 lus decision must be 
that Uve value of the wreck was not to bo aoaco 
The above clause, however, shows I'f" - “i.f 
writers or owners may contract thcinselvts 
the law, and the above will serve to 
uses of “ clauses " as commonly inserted m poiicie;' 
of marine insurance 

The contract of manne insurance is one s 
indemnify the assured for actual loM S'® g. 
It IS subject to the otdmary law of contract (be ^ 
(2) ), and tlie primary' essentials of oo'^uct, • 
(a) Oficr and acceptance , (b) of 

capacity ol parties lo contract; (^ f'Pjif'nre all 
understanding , and (c) lcg.ility' of --nci 

contained or inferred in the contract of m 
The contiacl must’ be embodied in a poiiej ' 

and the policy must be* stamped for duty ^ 

Stamp Act of 1891, and '’nteoquent Finance -A . 
if applicable It will be scon by the form ot P > . 
contained m the first schedule of the Act of 
the above essentials of contract law arc P 
earned out (n) in the premium inserted as 
from the otter of the underwriters (? v ' 
acceptance by tlie assured ; (6) m Vave 

which the underwTiters acknowledge to ^ 

received , (c) the capacity of the pathos , 

tract IS a matter for watchfulness iandmg 

issue of the policy ; (d\ mutuality -fcmuim 

IS amved at in the initial agreement on * “ P , 
slip as subsequently embodied ta the ter 
policy , and (c) legality of object jj 
ascertained precedent to the issue of th 1 

In the employ'ment of a broker, 'the gj,;.© 
of agency aio also involv'ed A taarine ^ 

broker is icgarded by the law tncrcl j 
particular agent for a particular purpo= , 
i andasaparticuM^a^^^.. 


for general purposes , — 

IS assumed to have expert knowledge 


as representing his principals, cons^t, ^ 
communicating all material information P^^^mg 
the risks submitted to the “bderwiit . 
that the customary and »®brasary -ijcy li 
inserted 'in the policy , and that th P 
properly stamped, signed, and gencraiij 
If ho fails m his duty, he Joses Ins ngnr. 


nght 10 
Ln acti 

ana may oe -- .ggj 

According to the Stanij) i , 


11 iiv Juus ill iJjo , , _n artioii 

remuneration, and may be subjerteo 


for damages 

IN cry broker, agent, or other person 
ating or iransaebng any sea such 

material not duly stamxjed, shall for > .. 
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offnLe jncur line of /iOO anrl sljalJ not have rf which tpsit facto atoitJ the pohej irom the 
any legil claim to anj charges for brokerage craclal moment 

etc The broker having notified his pnncipal of the 

The customary charge for brokerage lor e^eefang terms Of the insurance takes the neces-iary steps 

insurance is S per cent, of the amount of the total lor the issne of a policy for the slip itself may 

prenuum. The underwTiter m debiting the pre not be stamped as a policy Ki regards Lloyd s 

Buum to the broker deducts 5 per cent for broker underwriters it is. customary for the broker who 

age and a further 10 per cent from the balance lor keeps a stock of Uoyds pohci forms to j.re 

discount The broker in turn debits hi prmapal pare the policy himself but before signature he 

tilth the full premium less 10 per cent discount on must send tlie policy to be duly stamped to co\ er 

9S per cent of the premium This discount is the amount assnred These duties bnefly as 

given subject to customary prompt pAiment The regards vessels for time insurance are 3d percent 

broker at o subscduentiv deducts 1 per cent fw up to a period of six months and bd per cent, if 

comrai ion from claims that may be colleeteil from lor twelve months ^ oyago policies for vessels or 

underwriters for his principals cargoes are only Id percent Should the premium 

The underwriter looks to the broker for the fn the policy be for only 2 6d per cent or less 

premium md not to the pnnclpal but the under then Id duty only Is charged The latter applies 

writer IS liable to the assured lor claims thou h it to tune vinage or cargo insurances 

IS ctslomary to pay them to the broker on As regards the underwriting companies a long 
production of the policy slip is filled m by tbe brokers and sent in together 

The method of effecting an insurance may be with the premlDm sbp and from this the com 
outlined shortly as follows Hie broker writes tbe pany prepares a p<^c\ which after signature is 
details briefly on a small slip of paper called tbe retained unbi called for The signing of a Uoyd s 

’ sbp and submits the S.imo to the underwriter policy is a dillcrent matter The custom there is 

who quotes a premium for the nsk If this is tor one underwriter to represent and transact busi 
accepted by the broker the underwriter Inibals the ness for other names Theso names are embodied 
ahp and ins rls the amount un knvmten by osually in x rubber stamp whi b records for what 
him. The same slip wilt do for any number of proportion of the nsk each und rwnter is liable 
nnderwntera Th broker thereujxia advises his This stamp may be impressed upon tbe policy by 
principal and in order that the terms and condi a subordinate individuai who writes in the amount 
uooJ may be dearly undvrstoixl by the nnncipal insured and signs bis own uam tbercto It must 
a /ormo pokey u sometimes sent to mm this be remembered that a group of Uoyds names 
IS not a copy of the policy for such may not be carries no joint babihtv Each is only liable for 
issued before & policy lias b«a stamped (Stamp his oi-n proportion of the risk 
Act 1891 Sec 97 (3)) This eommumeation of \ form of policy (Lloyd s ^ C pohcO is included 
the prehnunary agreement or as may be of an in the first Schedule of the Act ol l9(X> These 
offer and acceptance subject to approval is letters S G are tradjifonal only and probably 
advisable if only to obtain the tacit consent ol the represent the Italian words rommo granda meaning 
principal total sum insured This form of policy la not com 

The presutioi slip as the basis of the agree polsory and indeed may only be subscnbtd by 
ment between underwriHt and assured and tbe under vnting members of Lloyd s when the anchor 
method of its presentation is very important All stamp appears thereon There are certain points 
material facts relative to the insurance must be however whicb all policies must specify (\ct 1909 
disclosed an I any special warranties or clauses Sec 23)— 

must be mentioneo therein (Act 190fi Sec 19) In (I) The name of the assured or of some 

the Gun ford ca.se the Hou^o of Lorits (June 191 1) person who effects the insurance on his behalf 
decided against the shipowners in an appeal to (2) The subject matter insured and the nsk 

recover a total loss in view of the fact that certain insured against 

other in nranees on disbursements and particularly (3) H o voyage or penod of tune of both 

on P P I poliaes had not been disclosed to the as the case may ^ covered by the insurance 
Underwriters The contract of insurance Is regarded H) Tfio sum or sums insured 

as one of the utmost good faith {ubtrnma fidxt (5) The name or names of the insurers “ 

(f vl) and any rej rrsentations made bvthe broker Tie above mailers Involve a certain amount of 
to tlie undcrvTit r at tbe time of its snbmi sion ecpte vM ve wording particularly as regards the 
may 1* ol peat importam-e both m their current riSKsinsnredagaiost, so that the commonly acceptel 
and after effect The nndf writer might be induced ftmn of poU y reads very similarly to the Lloyd s 
by these representations to lov er th rate of quota form referrel to above This form was adopted 
tion rr be might d -cline the risk altogelher but so king ago as the year 1779 
for some podtive reprcsentalion on the brokers Peyond the bartfootline of the printed pob } and 
part which although not mentioned in the bp without the addition of Claavei or of prom-ssotv 
satiuic 1 him as regards the futf Iment of jme devir warranlirs tbe law merchant as now corroborated 

able ndyunct to the con litiors Sh uld suvJi a bv the Act ol 1900 (Secs 39 and 41) deem* that 

positive r proentai on sulwcquenllv j rove false or there are unexjvcsscd but Implied warranties or 

olnofoimiatijiiinfact the underwriter mav avoid seaworthiness on th p.art of the assured altachiug 

th jx5'i<.y representations of mere beUeJ to vovage pol «•« on vesseL and also of lepabtv of 

however proving sobswiuently falladou w wil 1 not object b> th In huH and cargo iiobcies There Is no 

avoid th policy kgreements of the nature of imphed warrsntv however ifiat the cargo t* sea 

iroTolvviry warrant es roust bo detailrl in the worthv or that a vessel ipvured on a time policy is 

slip and any sutoe-juent breach avo Is the poll y seaworthy 
from the time of such breach It does not e en In the effecting of a jw>hcy rf Insurance there 
matter that the breach of the vvarrivntv ha not are many points of Importance to be borne In mind 

prow 1 injurious u Is a con htioii the non fulfUm nt which cannot be referrtvl to at any len th in a short 
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article like the present, such a-e Insurable Interest, 
Gambling Policies (Polity Proof of Interest), Dura- 
tion of Risk, Double Insurance, Re-insurance, 
Imphed Warranties, Implied Conditions, Express 
Conditions, Slip, Different Kinds of Policies, and 
Claims, which see belotv 

The form of policy may be outlined here for pur- 
poses of explanation, but the actual form may be 
seen m the first Schedule of the Act of 1906 


Be it hnown that 
Lost or not lost 


A t and from 


Upon anv kinds of 
Goods 

And also upon the good 
ship or vessel 
Beginning the adventure 
upon the said goods 
Upon the said ship 
And so shall continue 
and endure 


(The assured effects an 
insurance ) 

(To cover the contin- 
gency of what may 
have happened unbe- 
known to the parties ) 
(Ihe term "from" 
w ould not cover casual- 
ties at the port of 
departure before sail- 
ing) 

(A space is here left for 
insertion of details of 
voyage or term of 
insurance ) 

(Character of Goods ) 

(Name of Vessel ) 

(Details ) 

(Details ) 


Until she hath mooted at anchor taientvhur 
hours in good safety 

And upon the goods until Ihe same he there 
discharged and safclv landed 
The termination of the risk m the vessel 
after il has been moored safely, t e , in 

^he place of destina- 
tion, and tree from arrest or embargo for twenty- 

conUnues until 

delivered in the customary manner and in a 
reasonable time 


And It shall be lawful for the said ship, etc , in 
this voyage to proceed and sail to and touch and 
stay at any ^oris or places whatsoever 

In the customarj' manner only If the places 
of call arc set out in tlie policy, then the voyage 
must be pursued in the same order ” (Act 1906. 
Secs 46 and 47) 

Kon-de\iation is usually included wath sca- 
worUiincss and Icgahtv of object m the "imphed " 
®° included m the Act of 
1906, probahU because there arc so many la^vful 
reasons for dev'iation, and there are none to explain 
away unseawortliiness or illegality of object 

The said ship, etc , goads . . . shall be valued 
at 


Act 1906, See C7 [3] sa>s— ' 

" In the absence of fraud, the salue fi>cd bv 
the jiohcy is, as between the insurer and assured 
condusis c of tlio insurable value of the subject " 
Tlie insertion of a defin-tc total value prevents 
subsequent dispute, and serves at the same time 
as an exact guide to the proportion of each undc"-- 
vTitcr's haUhty, If a definite value be not inserted 
in the pohev at the outset, then it will lie necessarv- 
in cas» of claim siibscquenlly to compute the value 


in the legally prescribed manner (See Act IftOb 
Sec 1 6)— , 

" The insurable value of ship is the value at 
the commencement of the nslc, including hot out- 
put, provisions, and stores for the officers and 
crew, money advanced for seamen's wages, ’and 
other disbursements (if any) incurred to make 
the slup fit for the voj’age plus the charges 
of insurance upon the whole." 

In the case of a steamer, the bunker coals and engine 
stores may be included The insurable value ol 
freight — 

"is the gross amount of the freight at the risk 
of the assured, plus the charges of insurance " , 
The msurable vmlue of goods — 

"is the prime cost of the property plus the 
expenses of and incidental to shipping and the 
charges of msurance upon the whole " 

"In insurance on any other subj'ect-matter, 
the msurable value is the amount at the risk of 
the assured when the policy attaches, phis the 
charges of insurance " 

It will be noticed that no mention is made of profit 
that may be included in the msurable value of 
cargo ^ regards the ship, her value as above 
computed about the time of her loss might fall verj i 
far short of her initial cost to the owners It is an 
almost invanablo practice, however, to insert the 
value both in ship and cargo policies In " floabng 
policies on cargo it is customar}- to provide for a 
definite profit to be added to the prime cost 

Touching the adventures and perils which ive il't 
assurers are contented to bear and do take upon, us 
in this voyage , they ate — 

Of ihe seas, ' 

Tins does not include the ordinary acbon of 
the winds and wav'cs (Sec Rules foi Construchon 
of PoUcy, first Schedule ) But it includes heavy 
weather damage — stranding and > stnking 
merged objects, and collision with other vessels H 
docs not, however, include damage done to other 
vessels in collision {De Vaitx v. Salvador, 1836) 
Men of B'^ar, 

Tlus IS commonly knowai as the ^^ar Risk 
By a special resolution at a meeting of under' 
writers in 1898, it was agreed to delete ‘this risK . 
from the policy, and this was efitcled by the 
subsequent insertion of the F C and S Clause 
(Free of Capture and Seizure) A modification h<as 
recent!) been made, manj undcrvvnters having 
agreed to issue the policy in its original form, 
subject to the reservation that on giving a fort- 
night’s notice the War Risk maj be cccluoco, , 
unless a special extra premium be paid 
Tire, 

By accident or lightning, but not from exp'O" 
Sion of steam which causes no damage bv 
tion Nor goods burnt by spontaneous combustion 
resulting from vice propre 

Tnenves, pirates, rovers, thieves, feKtsons, letters 
of mart and comitermart, swprisaU, takings at sea, 
arrests, rcsltaijtls and detainments of all hums, 
princes, and people, of what nation, condition, or _ 
quahtv soever, barratry of ihe master and mariners 
"Pirates” include^ p.assengers who mudrrv 
and rioters who attack tlie <^lup from ^e «hore. 
“Jettisons" mean loss through tfiroving over- 
board of anything for the ■'afety of ah 
ctrned "Letters of :Mart and CountermarL y 
commissions granted by Governments to inpi'-'' 
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iojon on fln enemy s shipping Barratry 
Jnclndes every woDglul act vviJfully committed tqr 
the master or crew 

And of a!l olher penis hsus and mtsfartuntt 
Means only penis ol a like natnrc— ejMsdew 
gtnens 

It may be stated here that an underwriter js not 
liable for the tollovnng— 

(a) For any toss attnbutable to the willul 
misconduct of the assured 

(i) Any loss proximately caus’d by delay 

(c) Any loss through the inherent vico oJ 
the subject matter insured 

(d) Any injury to machinery not proximately* 
Caused by penis of the sex 

(«) Any loss proximately caused by vermin 
{/) Any loss not yroslmately caused by a peril 
insured against ( \ct 1%G Sec So) 

MTiat IS 1 proximate cau'wiof damage is a diff cult 
matter for a person outside the marino insurance 
vvorld to understand and it fs advisable at this 
Juncturo to illustrate the dictum eausa ftoxtma 
*io» remola spedatuf 

For instance damage jiroximately caused by 
Vermin ( (<) above} as where rats eat into bags of 
edible matter earned as cargo does not form a 
claim upon underwriters becauise this is not a pen! 
of the sea but if rata gna v through a leadea pipe 
thus allowing sea water to enter a hold the proxi 
mate cause of damage is the sea water and not the 
Kts and such damage has been held as recoverable 
fromiinderwrtters(h4('09ni V Drury 1852) Again 
a vessel insured fm ol capture and scisure but 
covenng barratry was setsed by Spanish Hevenue 
efTicers for smuggling on the part of tho captain 
end Id a subsequent action of the owners against 
the tindervmtcrs to recover expenses incurred to 
procure the rcleaso of vessel etc the court held that 
the underMTiters were not liaMe as tlie immediate 
cause of tho expenses was the seirure of tho vessel 
and not the smuggling or barratrous act of the cap 
tain ((Tory V Burr 1883) In another ca.«e it would 
seem as though equitably at any rate the claimants 
should have won their case but the law inexorably 
abidftl by tlie rule In this case a cargo of oranges 
was insured free from partial loss unless consequent 
on collision with another #hip The vessel came lOto 
collision and put into an intermediate port for 
repairs. It was found necessary to discn-irge a 
portion of tho cargo to cBect repairs and the fruit 
was damaged by the process of handl Dg The 
court held that the proximate cause ol damage was 
the handling and not the collision and non soiled 
the plaintifls (f in* V flemin 189{q 
Tu return to tho wording of the policv — 

4»d m cast of any Ityss or »i tsfartunr U staJl 
be Uaful io the assured tbei fa-.! s seivints and 
assigns lo sue labour andtraxrl/er inanda^ul 
Hr defence safeguard ani tetotery of I’le said 
goofs -and tnerchandise and shp etc 
(Tins is called tho hue and I-abour Clause} 
rxpcns"s of an owner incurred with a view to 
mintmisioe I'lSs or damage are recoveraWe tree 
spoctive of tlio franchise or anjouat of damages 
rweasary to mak a claim upon the policy as per 
the terms of the memorandum but these may not 
be add'd to a small damaga wath a view to brln inR 
that damage up to a fran hise I’articulvr charges 
as distinct fiom sue and labour charges arc charges 
tar uiTod on behalf of sj «-cial interests with a view 
to tcmimi mg loss etc and lhe«o are apporllonaWe 


to those interests ami are likewise rpioverable 
front the underwriters irrespective of Iraochise 
The main difierence in the matter of recov erv 
between those two classes of charges appears to 
rest on the fact that the Sue and Lalxiur Clausi 
is a separate agreement incorjwratcd in the pohc\ 
under which the underwriters agree to make good 
Such charges wh reas tlie claim for speual or par 
ticular charges would be dealt with in the ustoroarv 
manner of a) portionment over the value and should 
the value of the inter st be in exies of the policv 
valoe underwTilers would onlv y a\ a rateabi 
ywoportion 

And It ts especially decUred and agreed that n 
act of Ike insurer or tnsii ed in recoterm saiing 
or presemn the property insured shall be con 
siderrd as a uetrer or acceptance of abandonment 
These words called the Waiver Clause 
entitle both the in urer and the assured to take 
steps to roitii^^tc a loss notwithstanding a notice 
of abandonment may lia e been given by th 
assured and declined bv the underwriter 

In cases where the subject matter has been 
formally abaiKloned by the as. tired by notice to 
the underwriter and has been declined bv the 
latter th< assured must issue a wnt for the enforce 
ment of his claim aod it is the circumstances 
actuallv prevatbng at the tune of the issue of the 
wnt wiucb become the entena os to whether the 
Subject matter was indeed a total loss Thus when 
a vessel captured dunng the JapaneM and Chine* 
war was formally abandeucil to the uodcrwnters 
and a vnt i sued but the vessel was ubscqu ntly 
released (he court held that the es»el at the time 
of the issue of the wnt was in<}re<! a total loss 
because seised as in the terms oi the p licv and 
the underwntets were eonderoned to pay (finis v 
Duvet E*ehan » dssuranee Corporation 1897) 
Notice of abandonment is not necessary where 
tbejr«| erty IS irrevocably lost nnd where no possible 
benelit of salvage mav accrue but oth rwise notice 
should be giv n \M(h a view to avoiding unneces 
sary costs underwriters m dechning notice of 
abandonment nsuaJly undertake to f lace the 
as.u cd in the same yiosition as if he boi] actually 
issued a vvnt 

The policy concludes — 

MB— Com fish sail fruit pour and seed art 
u irtanled free Iron aiera e unle s general o Ike 
ship be stranded Sugar i baeto Atmp fa hides 
and shins are «« ranted f e» front asera e iutUr 
IS per eent and all other goods also the ship ard 
fret Mat oarranted fret from a eia e unde 'S 
per cent unless general or the ship be stranded 
This constitutes what i commonly known as the 
mcTnarandum Ot the policy The first part ul It 
represents the rreeol f an cular Average Ovuve 
but m B e stmarate clause thl« has been somewhat 
added to and at the same time tlie specif e<5 items 
of corn etc have been left out so that tho FI A 
clause may be inverted In a poll y on hull or cargo 
The effect ol (he words or the ship bo olranied 
j» to cancel the w:arra«ta upon the vessel s strand 
Ing A stranding hovm cr must I* ol su h a 
character as to abwa utely stop the sluj s way 
To stxike and rc*t upon a sunken oljcrt which 
Itself is resting cn the bottom has b*-xn hcl I to bo 
a strand On the other hand u mere gn undng tn 
a tilal n cr os the title eU* is not cteiudcred 
technicalt) a strarid 

It is wv important to r«n«tnl«' that should the 
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IS his property, he may apply to a justice for a 
warrant which will require the marine store dealer 
to produce the goods and his books Disobedience 
to any one of the above rules will involve heavy 
penalties Under a section of the Children Act, 1908, 
if a dealer in old metal, or a manne store dealer, 
purchases any old metal from a young person 
apparently under sixteen, he shall be liable to fine 
on summary conviction 

JIAIIITI JEE LAW, — Ihis is that particular branch 
of commercial law which has reference to ports, 
harbours, ship, navigation, hghthouscs, etc 

5LAEITIME LIEN. — As distinguished from the 
other classes, a lien at common law’ consists in a 
mere right to possession until the debt or charge is 
paid, but mantime hens do not include or require 
possession The word hen is used in maritime law, 
not in the strict legal sense in which it is under- 
s ood in the courts of common law, in which case 
there could be no hen where there was no posses- 
sion, actual or constructive , but to express, as if 
by analogy, the nature of claims wluch neither pre- 
suppose nor originate in possession A manume 
hen IS a proceeding in rem (t e , against the thing), 
and wherever a hen or claim is given upon the 
thing, then the Admiralty enforces it bj’ a pro- 
ceeding !M rem, and, indeed, is the only court com- 
petent to enforce it This claim or pnvilegc travels 
with the thing into whosc-soever possession it may 
come It IS inchoate from the moment the claim or 
privilege attaches, and when carried into effect by 
legal process b> a jiroceeding in rem, relates back 
to the penod when it first attached file general 
principle of the maritime law is that, inasmuch as 
every proceeding in rem is in substance a proceeding 
against the owner of the ship, a proper mantime 
hen must have its roots in lus personal liability 
There is an exception in the case of hen for wages 
oi master and crew Ihe Legislature having recog- 
nised the rule that it attaches to ships independently 
of any personal obhgation of the owner, the sole 
condition required being that such wages shall have 
been earned on board the slup If a maritime hen 
is enforced with reasonable diligence, it wall hold 
good against the claim of a bond fide purchaser 
without notice A maritime hen attaches in cases 
of collision between ships to the ship which is to 
blame for the collision, in fav our of the persons v ho 
ha\e sustained damage by the collision, to tbe 
extent of the damage so sustained by them , it 
attaches to salved property, in favour of saUors to 
the extent of the sah age remuneration, to v/hicb 
they are cnbtled A bottomry bondholder is entitled 
to a ma’'itime hen on the slup or cargo hypothecated 
A seaman is entitled to a mantinie hen on the ship 
or freight m respect of his wages and disburscrae-nts 
Tow'age and pilotage confer a maritime hen A 
person, ivho furnishes in a British port necessaries 
to a foreign slup has a manlime hen on the slup for 
the price of the necessaries A judgment tn rem 
pronouncing in favour of a manlime hen binds all 
tbe wo'ld, in the sense that it enables a plaintiff 
who has obtained judgment to follow the res in 
wI’ 0 «c-sor -cT poS'Csb'on it maj be, irrespective of 
the personal habi’ity of such person, and aho gives 
a good title as agairst all the world to a vendee W’ho 
has' bouchl the res under a sale by tlie court. It is 
not nccc-isa-y that the maritime hen vhirji is 
'j.':'>’‘tcd by a ciairuvnt should be a maritime lien 
be the la'” of EnpLnd It is emugh if it is pro- 
nc-unetd to be a maritini' hen by tbe judgment tn 
Tft, tsi a fo’‘rign court of rompetent jurisdietioo. 


Although maritime property may be subject to 
proccodmgs tn rem, it does not necessarily follow 
that it is also subject to a mantime lien in respect 
of the claim for which the proceedings tn rem are 
instituted Such hens only exist where the Admiralty 
Court has inherent jurisdiction in rem, and in cases 
where maritime liens have been conferred by statute 
The inherent jurisdiction of the Admiralty Court 
gave such liens only in cases of damage, salvage, 
and wages of seamen earned not under any special 
agreement or contract, and subject to the Vessel in 
which the seamen served having earned freight for 
the voyage, bottomry’ and respondentia By statute 
law (Merchant Shipping Act, 1894) the seaman js 
hen for wages is no longer dependent on the earning 
of freight, and the person acting as tlic master of a 
ship has now a similar hen for his wages and dis- 
bursements or liabilities properly made and incuifcd 
by him on account of the ship 

Subject to preference in respect of date, all mari- 
time hens, such as in Admiralty, and arising out of 
contract, as for wages, bottomry, and salvage, are 
considered to be equal and co-ordinate. They rank 
against the fund out of w’hicli they are payable in 
the mverse order of attachment On the res, while 
hens ansing from tort rank in the order of tlieir 
attachment Hence, of several bottomry' bonds on 
tbe same ship, the later is paid before the ’earlier; 

^ and any subsequent bond before a prior mortgage 
or prior salvage , but subsequent salvage takes 
priority to a previous bond 

Tlie hen for seamen’s W’ages, including, in certein 
cases, subsistence money, takes priority’ over the 
master’s lien for wages and disbursements In fact, 
a claim of this nature has an inviolable pnonty over 
all other claims whatever, irrcspcetive of the order 
in which they attached upon the re's (subject to an 
exception in favour of the maritime hc’n for damages, 
which has been made in the case of a foreign ship, 
even though the wages were earned before or after 
the colhsion, and to the shipwright’s possessory hen, 
when the wages have been earned subsequentlv to 
the repairs Wages earned, before a salvage hen 
attaches to the res, are postponed to that hen A 
master’s wages and disbursements rank after the 
seaman’s wages, and before all other claims, except- 
ing such claims as he has made himself liable to m 
the capaaty of master He must, therefore, giw 
precedence to a claim for bottomry , if he has bound 
himself in the bond 

\tTiere several claimants for damages in several 
actions in respect of the same i olhsion obtain suc- 
cessive judgment against the res, thnr respective 
hens are enforceable in the order of tlicir judgments 
A plaintiff who obtains judgment in a damage action 
may’ enforce his hen to the exclusion of another 
damage rl.iimant who institutes lus action after Itic 
judgment, even on tlie same day If the claimant 
institutes hi,, action before judgment is given in the _ 
first action, he is entithd to damages rateably with 
the first claimant The hen for damage is postponed 
to the hen for subsequent salvage, becaiire tim 
salvors Jwve by' them services contributed 
benefit of the, cla!rn.'int.s in the damage suit fc'- 
mantinie hen for ‘alvagc ranks before any other 
. lien which attached jireviou'-ly’ to the services being 
- rtadc-red. Bottomry bonds aro postponed to th," 
master's hen for vages and disborremcnt'’ t:a’'ii‘« 
subsequently to the voyage on -vliiolUtfic bond was 
giv'ea AUhough a bottomry bond npostponed to a 
hen for damage created mlr>'qur,nt1y' to the Ixi-'d, 
yet when damage is 'lone h< fee the Ixmrf is given, 
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and the bond holder is a stranger who has in good 
faith advanced monej for repairs tlie bond hotder 
IS entitled to pnonty over the damage claimant to 
the extent of the increased value of the vessel 
arising from repairs 

^Vberc the holders of several liens compete with 
each other the Admiraltj Court has the power of 
marshalhng the assets so as to protect one creditw 
against another and of making one creditor who 
can resort to two funds resort to one only whi h is 
not available to another creditor so as to sabsfy all 
the claims so far as possible but the court can only 
exercise this power where it can do so without 
Violating other rules entitled to preferential observ 
ance As between the holders of bottomry bonds 
there can be no marshaUmg of assets to the pre 
judice ol the cargo-owners 'The cargo cannot be 
resorted to for the payment of any bottomry bond 
until the ship and freight are exhausted Where 
three bottomry bonds had been successively created 
—the earliest on the ship the next on the cargo and 
the latest on the ship— and there was a prior cfasin 
for wag 8 pilotage and towage the court directed 
the latest bond to be paid prefcrablj out of the pro- 
ceeds of the ship the oth» bond upon the ship to 
be paid out of wWt remained of uch proceeds and 
the bond upon the cargo to be paid out of the freight 
and cargo 

Maritime hens are not as a general rule transfer 
able though u certain cases the Admiralty Court 
will permit persons who have paid off claims against 
a ship to have the same advantages as to pnontics 
as tliu person had whoa* claim th y have satisfied 
]^nd holders have been permitted by the court to 
pay the wages of the crew in order to save the 
expense ansing from their detention on board and 
it was decreed that they should be reimbursed tbeir 
advances out of the proceeds of the ship prior to the 
satisfaebon of any other claim thereon The pay 
ment of wages by a necessanes man at the request of 
the tnaster but without the consent of the court 
does not entitle him to a mantune hen A manume 
lien u capable of being enforced b> a proceeding in 
um and by the arrest and if necessary by the sale 
of the ship by the Admiralty marshal on the decree 
of the court The common law hens vlilch attach 
upon ships and cargoes and can onlv be made 
eifrctual by the possession and retention of the rrs 
subject to them — as for ilock and harbour dues 
repairs or warehousing— are superseded by the nro- 
cei>s of the Admiralty The arrest binds the whole 
of the property however great its value however 
trid ag the amount of the claim A person having 
a possessorv hen on the property cannot resist the 
powe of the court but lo must surrender the 
property to the marshal and rely upon the court to 
protect him In his jiist rights uter the arrest fhe 
vessel and cargo if the cargo is on board and bis 
been arrest-il remain in the custody of the marshal 
or hi3 substitutes but when thi cargo has been 
warebo i cd it Is generally left under the charge of 
the warehouseman who will be guilty of eontempt 
ri court punishable by attachment if he allows it 
to bo removed without th order of the court One 
deTei. being made the rn Is sold by the Admiralty 
marshal but that done his first duty is to sahsfv 
out of the proceeds the hens which the common 
law would enforce paying the residue Jess the 
exp OSes of sale into court for tlie use of the sue 
cessful suits Once arrested tlu cannot be taken 
o t of the custody of the Admiralty by any other 
tribunal its liens even in the case of bankruptcy 


aod msdlven y having priority over all other debts 
e\en oiortgages except tbose common law bens 
the csscntl^ condition and security of which posses 
sioo is removed by its process and which are 
entitled to be first satisfied out of the proceeds of 
a sale under its decree 

A ben is extinguished by paymimt by bail given 
m the Court of Admiralty to an action instituted to 
enforce st and by the sale of the tn under the 
authority of a competent court A ben may be lost 
by want of diligence on the part of th* possessor of 
the hen in enforcing his claim if a former claimant 
obtains a decree of the court in favour of bis ben 
before he nuts bis claim in suit. 

3IABJOjIA 31 —The common name of several 
speaea of htfbs The variety known as the pot 
maryotam is used as a sessonicg in cookery A 
bnunent useful in veterinary surgery is also 
obtained from it. 

IIARR — {5e« FoiiEjCN lifoMeYS— Gsxmany ) 
initKED CHEQUE— It » obvious that m the 
working of the Clearing House (qtt ) it is necessary 
that every possible assistance sboiild be given by 
bankers so as to avoid the return of cheques which 
will not be met on presentation There has there- 
fore grown op in this country a practice of mark 
mg cheques u the banker upon whom they are 
drawn guarantees them as being absolutely safe and 
sure to be met when presented (See CcRTincATtov 
orCneouis Certified Cheqvs } 

MARKET— *A public place established and used 
for commercial purposes 

SIAJthETABlT SECURITIES^ V marketable 
secunlv as defined by Section 122 of the Stamp 
Act 1^1 IS a security of such a description as to 
be capable of being sold in any stock market in the 
UnitM Kingdom 

By the Finance (1909 10) Act (passed April 29th 
I9I0) Section 76 the stamp duties chargeable on 
marketable secunties (other thas Colonial Gov ni 
nent or Coloiuat municipal secunties] under para 
graphs (I) («) ^ and (4) of the heading MarMetail* 
iitcuniy in tbefimt Schedule to the Stamp Act 1 891 
and the stamp duty chargeable on marketable 
secunties share warrants or stock cerufi ales to 
bearer under sub-section (I) of Section 4 ol the 
Tinence Act 1899 shall be double those specified 
in the said Schedule of charged by the said Section 
as the case may be 

By the Stamp Act 1691 the starup duties are— 
JHarhttable Securtly and PorngM or 
Colonml Shaft Ctrtificats 

(I) Marketable secunty (a) being 
a Colonial Government sccuntj or (6) 
being a security not transferal |e by 
deUvery or (e) being a secunty trans 
ferabie by dehvety and beanng date or 
signed or offered for subsenpUon before 
or OR the €tb day of Vugust 1885 — 

( The same ad talorcm 
according to the 
avtureoi the «*-curity 
as upon a mortgage 
(2J Trons/er isagnmeni Pis 
PotUion or /isstgnalim ol a market 
aU« security of any description— 

Upon a sale thereof Sec Con 
teyane* or transfer on sale 

Upon a mortgage thereof See 
Morf age 

In any other cave than a sale or 
mortgage ^ 10 0 


For or in r spect 
of the money thereby 
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IS his property, he maj' apply to a jusbcc for a AlthouKh m.intiine property may he subject to' 

warrant which wall require the marine store dealer proceedings %n rem, it docs not ncccs>anly follow ' 

to produce the goods and his books Disobedience that it is also subject to a maritime lien, in respect 

to any one of the above rules will involve hcary of the chum for which the proceedings tn mtt are 

penalties Under a section of the Children Act, 1908, instituted Such hens only cast where the Admiralty 

if a dealer in old metal, or a marine store dealer, Court has inherent jurisdiction in rein, and in cases 

purchases any old metal from a young person where maritime liens liave been conferred by statute > 

apparentij under sixteen, he sliall be liable to fine Tlic inherent jtinsdielion of the Admiralty Court 

on summary conviction gai'e such liens only in cases of damage, salvage, 

5LVR1TDIE LAW, — -'J his is ihcit particular branch and yyages of seamen earned not under any special 
of commercial law wluch has reference to ports, agreement or contract, and subject to the vessel in 
harbours, ship, navigation, lightlionsos, etc which the seamen served having earned freight for 

JIARITDIE LIES. — As distinguished from the tlic voyage, bottomry and respondentia. T3y statute 
other classes, a hen at common law consists in a law (Merchant Shijiping Act, 1894) the seaman s 
mere right to possession until the debt or charge is lien for wages is no longer dependent on the earning . 
paid, but maritime hens do not include or require of freight, and the person acting as the master of a 
possession Ihc word lien is used in mantimo Jaw, slup has now n similar lien for his wages Md dis- 

not in the strict legal sense in which it is under- bursements or liabilities properly made and incurred 

s ood m the courts of common law, in which case by him on account of the ship 
there could be no hen where there w'as no posses- "Subject to preference m respect of date, all man- 
sion, actual or constructiv e . but to express, as if time hens, such as in Admiralty, and arising out of 
by analogy, the nature of claims which neither pro- contract, as for wages, bottomry, and salvage, are 
suppose nor originate m possession A maritime considered to be equal and co-ordinatc. Tliey rank 
hen is a proceeding in lem {i c , against the thing), against the fund out of which they are payable in 
and wherever a hen or claim is given upon the the inv'crse order of attachment on the res, while 
thing, then the Admiralty enforces it by a pro- hens ansing from tort rank in the order of their ^ 
teeding in rein, and, indeed, is the only court com- attachment. Hence, of several botlomrv' bonds on * 
petent to enforce it Tliis claim or privilege travels the same ship, the later is paid before the earlier , 
walh the thing into whosc-soev er possession it may and any subsequent bond before a prior mortgage 
come It is inchoate from the moment the claim or or prior salvage , but subsequent salvage takes 
pnvilegc attaches, and when earned into effect by pnority to a premous bond 
legal process by a jirocccchng i»; rem, relates back The hen for seamen’s wages, including, m 
to the penod vihen it first attached 'flit general cases, subsistence moncj', takes priority over tne 
principle of the maritime law is that, inasmuch as master’s lien for wages and disbursements in fact, 
every proceeding in rent is in substance a proceeding a claim of this nature has an inviolable pnonty over 
against the owner of the slup, a proper mantime all otlier claims -whatever, irrcspectnm of the Woer 
lien must hav c its roots in his personal liability in which they attached upon the res (subject to an 

There is an exception in the case of lion for wages exception in favour of the maritime hen ibt damages, 

oi master and crew The Legislature having recog- which has been made in the case of a foreign ®"'P- 
nised the rule that it attaches to ships independently even though the wages were earned before or after 

of any personal obligation of the owner, the sole the colbsion, and to the shipwright’s possessory hen. 

condition required being that such wages shall have when the wages have been earned subsequently to 
been earned on board the ship If a mantime lien the repairs. Wages earned, before a salvage lien 
IS enforced with reasonable diligence, it will hold attaches to the res, are postponed to that hen A 
good against the claim of a bond fide purchaser master’s wages and disbursements rank after t c 
without notice A mantime hen attaches in cases seaman's wages, and before all other claims, excep - 
of collision between ships to the ship which is to ing such claims as he has made himself liable to i 
blame for the collision, in favour of the persons who the capacity of master He must, therefore, g'vt 
have sustained damage bv the collision, to the precedence to a claim for bottomrjr, i£ he has bouno 
extent of the damage so sustained by them , it himself in the bond ,, 

attaches to salved property, m favour of salvors to Where several claimants for damages in several 
the extent of the salvage remuneration, to which actions in respect of the same collision obtain 
they are entitled A bottomry bondholder is enutled cessive judgment against the res, their respective 
to a maritime hen on the ship or cargo hypothecated, hens are enforceable in the order of their j 
A seaman is entitled to a maritime hen on the ship Aplaintill who obtains judgment in a damage acoon 
or freight in respect of his wages and disbursements may enforce lus hen to the exclusion of jnotne 

Towage and pilotage confer a maritime hen A damage claimant who institutes lus action alter tne 

person, who furnishes in a British port necessaries judgment, even on the same day If the claima 
to a foreign ship has a mantime hen on tlie ship for institutes his action before judgment is given m me 
the pnee of the necessaries A judgment in rem first action, he is entitled to damages ratcably wim 
pronouncing m favour of a maritime hen binds all the first claimant I he lien for damage is postpone^ 
the world, m the sense that it enables a plainli2 to the hen for subsequent salvage, ‘ 

who has obtained judgment to follow the » es in salvors hav e by their services contributed to 

'whose-soever possession it may be, irrespective of benefit of the, claimants in the damage smU x 
the personal habihty of such person, and also gives maritime hen for •■alvagc' ranks before any 
a good title as against all the -world to a vendee who hen which attached previously to the services » 
ha4 bought the res under a sale by the court It is rendered Bottomry bonds are postponed to xu 
not necessary that the maritime hen which is master's ben for wages and disbursements 
asserted by a claimant should be a maritime hen subsequently to the vmyago on wluch the pono vv 

by tile law of England It is enough if it is pro- giv'cn Although a bottomry bond is postpOTca 

nounced to be a maritime hen by the judgment in lien for damage created subsequently to the do , 
rem of a foreign court of competent jurisdiction yet when damage is done before the bond is g > 
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to be stamped wilhout the pavracnl of ^ny 
j enaltj upon being batisfiod in any manner 
that they may think projicr that it was not 
made or issued and has not been transiened 
assigned of negotiated wthin the United 
Kingdom 

JIVltKEr flAnDt^S--S^nee 1895 the poUcj of 
tie legislature has been to p\e similar rights to 
compensation for unexhausted improtcinents to 
markt.t gardeners as well as to agricultural tenants 
The earliest Agncultaral Holdings Aut xras passed 
in 1875 but a Market Gardeners Compensation 
Act was first passed in 1895 This Market Gardeners 
Act was subsequent!) amcndcrl by the Agncultural 
Holdings Act of 1900 but othensise it remaincrl 
the Kw regulating the tenants of market gardens 
until the Agn ultnral Holdings Act 1908(8ndvr\II 
c 23) which repealed the whole of the Agricultural 
Holdings Acts up to that time enacted It repealed 
also the Market Gardeners Compensation Act 1695 
At the same time it consolidated reenacted and 
C'ctcnde 1 the provisions as to agncultural holdings 
and Included alt the statutory law both as to agn 
Lulturil holdings and market gardens m the one 
nactmeiit anl for the future go ernerl brih 
classes of tenancies In Section 42 of this Act there 
are Special Provisions as to Market Cirdeus 
ct out but except so far as these modif) for 
market gardens the provisions relating to agn 
cultural holdings the whole of the Act applies as 
well to market gardens as to a^eultiirat not lings 
It IS therefore iieec!>sary to rcKr to w hat lias been 
said above on the Agncultural Holdings Act IdOS 
and it will now be shown how it deals with th 
speafic subject of market gardens 

1 In the definition of a boldiog In the Act 
a!t''meamng any parcel of land held by a tenant 
which IS either wholly agn ultnral or pastoral or 
sn part agncultural ani as to the residue pastoral 
there are added the following words or In whole 
or in part coltivated as a market garden an J 
ns to a market garden the same restn tion applies 
that It must (lot be let to the tenant during bis 
continuance in any office employment or appoint 
ment held under the landlord A market garden 
IS defined as a tioldlng cultivated wholly or mainly 
for the purpose of the trade or bu in<*ss of market 
gardening AU kinds of growers therefore who 
cultivate garden produce for sale are included in 
this definition 

2 The Act applies to a boldmg as to which there 
Ls an agreement in wTitlng made on or after 
January 1st ]S<H3 that the holding abaU be let or 
treated as a market gar len 

3 In the section on agricultural hoUings lo 
general it is shown that there are three classes of 
improvements for vridch compensation can be 
claimed by the tenant from the iaudlord They are 
compriw la the first s»he lule which is dividw into 
I^rts I n and HI according os the improve 
ments are made (a) with the consent of the land 
lord or (5) alter noU e from the tenant to the 
Itnllord or (e) at the tenants discretion witbonf 
agreement or notice B^l lea this schedule there is 
a Schedule called the third schednle in the Act 
which contains a list of improvements specially 
ap^rable to market gardens 

These are as follows (1} riantingof staolanlor 
other fruit trees permanently set out D planting 
of fruit buvhcs jwmanentlv set out (3) plartmg 
of strawberry plants (t) jiaotmg of asparagus 
rhuViarb and other vegetable crops whivh continue 


productive ior two or more years (5) erection or 
enlai^ement of buddings for the purpose of the 
trade or business of a market gardener 

To these particular classes of improvement* for 
which market gardeners may claim compensation 
it u provided that the Act shall apply as if this 
third schedule were comprised in Pvt III of the 
first schedule to the Act that is to say thes 
improvements can be made without either obtain 
mg the consent of the landlord or giving notice to 
him Other improvements than these made by i 
mvket gardener for which be can obtain com 
pensatioa under the. Act will fail a cording to their 
character under I^rts I fl or III of the first 
schedule and will be subject to the general pro- 
visions of the ket as to holdings fhe mvket 
gardener contemjilating any improvement must 
therefore turn to the first schedule and then to 
the third in order to see what modifications are 
ifitrodu ed into it 

4 Under the general provisions of the Act 
(Section 7) if the incominif tenant with the con 
sent m writing of his landlord pays to the out 
going tenant any compensation the outgom;, 
tenant is entitled to the incoming tenant has the 
n^ht on quitting the holding to claim the com 
pensation from the laoJlord but the incoming 
tenant in the case of a market garden has the 
right to pay th* compensation to the outgoing 
tenant although the landlord has not consented t 
the payment m wnung Mhcr there is an agree 
ment between the landlord and an incoming 
tenant as there frequently is that the incoming 
tenant shall pav to the ojtgoing tenant the com 
pensation for which the landlord is primarily liable 
to the outgmag tenant the landlord s consent m 
writing must be given to the arrangement between 
the two tenants In the ease of market gardens 
this consent in writing is di penseO with 

5 The rights of a tenant to remove fixtures anJ 
erections pvren by the Act are also given in the 
case of market gardens over every fixture or baild 
ing affixed or erected by the tenant to or upon the 
holdms or acquired by him since December 31st 
1900 lor the turpoves of lus trade or business a 
a market garorner The distinction between this 
and agncultural fixtures and erections is (hat 
whatever the agnultoral tenant has affixed or 
erected himself since January 1st I8.S4 he can 
remove as well as whatever he has acquired sn e 
SrptMuber 3ist IXW whercn the market gardener 
con only remove whatever he lias either attixed or 
erected hlntsclf or acquired since December 31st 
1900 Neither can renio "c any fixtures fixed or 
erected before January fst IbSl 

€ The tenant may remove all fruit trees and 
fruit bushes plaated by lum and net permanenth 
set out but if he docs not remove them before ins 
tenancy is over they become the j'rvpcrtv of the 
landtqrd and the tenant u not entitled to any 
compofuation for them 

7 All the above provisions apply to the fo low 
ing case Suppose a contract of tenancy 1* current 
on Janitarv ist f8oo aiif the I d ling In u c ci 
coJti atlen as a market eirJco with the knowlevlc* 
of the landlord Then it the tenant has ma J« any 
improveroeots comprised in the third *ch ule 
without havmg previojs to the esetnliiw of the 
fmprorement received any urntten nnliee cl n 
scot from th land oed he wiil be eotltled to com 
pensation yust os if it Itad been agreed <» wrltuig 
after that date lhat the ho iing rhou d 1 t or 
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" (3) Marketable secunty (except a 
colonial government security) being a 
secunty transferable by delivery and 
beanng date or signed or oflcrcd for 
subscription after the 6 th day of 
August, 1885 — 

" For every ,(10, and also for any 
fractional part of ^ 10 , of the money 
thereby secured . . .010 

“ (4) Marketable security (except a 
colonial government security), being 
such security as last aforesaid given in 
substitution for a hke security, duly 
stamped in conformity ivith the law 
in force at the time when it became 
subject to duty — 

“ For every jf20, and also for any 
fractional part of ;( 20 , of the money 
thereby secured . . ..006 

By the Finance Act, 1899 (Sec 4) — 

“ ( 1 ) 'llierc shall be charged on every market- 
able security made or issued by or on behalf of 
an}’’ foreign Slate or government, or foreign or 
colonial municipal body, corporation, or company, 
being a security transferable by dehvery, wluch 
“ (a) IS after the 1st day of August, 1899, 
assigned, transferred, or in any manner nego- 
tiated in the United Kingdom, and 

" (b) IS not, under the law existing at the 
passing of this Act, chargeable wth stamp duty 
as a marketable security transferable by 
dehvery, 

and on every share warrant or stock certificate 
to bearer by means of which any share or stock 
of any company or body of persons formed or 
established out of the United Kingdom is, after 
the Ibt day of August, 1899, assigned, transferred, 
or in any manner negotiated in the United 
Kingdom, a stamp duty of Is for every ^10, 
and also for any fractional part of _^10 m the case 
of a marketable secunty of the money thereby 
secured, and in the case of a share warrant or 
stock corUficale of the nominal value of the 
share or stock to wluch the warrant or certificate 
relates (For amendment, see Section 76 of the 
Finance (1909-10) Act, 1910, referred to above) 

“ (2) Ihere shall bo charged on every instru- 
ment to hearer, not being a share warrant or 
stock certificate to bearer charged under the fore- 
going provision, by means of which any share or 
stock of any company or body of persons formed 
or established out of the United Kingdom is, 
alter the 1st day of August, 1899, assigned, trans- 
ferred. or in any mannci negotiated, in the United 
Kingdom, a stamp duty of 3d for every £^, and 
also for every fractional part of £25 of the nominal 
value of the share or stock 

" (3) Every person who, in the United King- 
dom, assigns, transfers, or in any manner nego- 
tiates, or IS concerned as broker or agent in 
assigning, Iransfcmng, or In any manner nego- 
tiating, any instrument ■nlueh is eliargcaWc with 
duty under this Scebon, and is not dulv skamped, 
or any share or stock by means of such an instru- 
ment, shall incur a fine of £20, and the amount of 
the dutv shall be a debt iluo from any Bucli person 
, to His Majt-sly' , 

" (41 For the purposes of this Section — 

"{a) the expression ’ sh.te warrant to 
bearer ' includei. any instrumirat by w’hatcver 


name called, having the hke effect as a share 
warrant issued under the provisions of tbs 
Companies Act, 1867, and 

" {b] the expression ‘ stock cerhfiwtc to 
bearer ' includes any instrument, by whatever 
name called, having the like effect as a stock 
certificate to bearer " . . 

By the Stamp Act, 1891 (Sec 82) — 

“ (1) Marketable securities for the purpose oi 
the charge of duty thereon include— 

" (a) A marketable security, made or issuca 
by or on behalf of any company or body oi 
persons corporate or unincorporate, formed 
established in the United Kingdom , 

“ (b) A marketable secunty by or on be) a 
of any foreign Slate or government, 
or colonial municipal body, 
company (hereinafter called 
beanng date or signed after the Srd y 

IS made or issued m the 

United Kingdom, or 

" (ii) Which, though onginally issued oo 
of the United Kingdom, has been, iffter the 
6th day of August, 1885, or is offered tor 
subscription, and given or delivered to 
subsenber in the United Kingdom, . 

“ (in) Which, the interest thereon ‘ hemg 
payable in the United Kingdom, 
transferred, or in any manner neg 
the United lOngdom , and behalf 

" (c) A marketable secunty by or 
of any colonial government be a 

rower were a foreign government. ^jQnial 
foreign secunty (hereinafter calic 
government secunty) ' . ^prc,. 

“ (2) For the purposes of Ack “ 

Sion ' foreign or colonial share certweav 
any document whatever, being L, tor ot. 
donee of the title of any person as „ gbare 
or as having the beneficial interest in, ‘ 
or shares or stock or debenture s^oesr. 
debt of anv foreign or colonial ^°P’P‘,Atgfcd m' 
poration, where such person is not 
respect thereof in a register duly a i 

“•i'll 

makes, issues, assigns, transfers, _ or 

ollcis for subscnption, any foreign 
colonial government sccunW not oemb 
stamped, shall incur a fine of £20. 

By the Finance Act, 1895 (Sec n,caning 

“ Where foreign securities, '"tthin « ,091 nre 
of Sections 82 and 83 of the Stamp A . 
issued in the United Kingdom, anti -ngom, 
thereon is not pa>ablc m the j.ouritie* 

and such evidence of the amount 01 1 - rpduire 
as the Commissioners of 

is produced to them, then the „„_„(jient to 
in their discretion they consider it P of 

do so, may accept payment ot tn ■« 
stamp duty which xvould be paj'n 
said sccunties were duly of th' 

pajTticnt ma> dispense with 
securities being stamped < W 

shall give notice in the London Ga 
such dispensation ’’ 

By the Stamp Act, 1891 (Sec tuth- 

“ The Commissioners may at tmy „ ^ny 
out reference to the date therro , ,_„oi(rity 
foreign security or colonial giwernm 
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to be stamp>.d witliout the pa\iiunt of anj producti>e for two or more years (a) erection or 
]cnalt\ upon bcins satisfieij in any manner mlarsement of buildings for the purpose of th 
that they may think proper that it was not trade or business of a market gardener 
made or issued and has not been transferred To these particular classes of improvements for 
a5^gned or negotiated within the Lmte«) which marlut gardeners may claim compensation 
King lom it as provided that the Act shall apply as if this 

M \KKIT 0 \UDENS — Since I89a the poUcj ol Hard schedule were compnsed m Part III of the 
the legidature has been to give similar rights to first schedule to the Vet that is to saj thes 
compensation for unexhausted improscments to improvements can be made without cither obtain 
market gardeners as well ns to agri ultutal tenants >ng the eonient of the landlord or giving noti c to 
The earliest Agncultural Holdings Act was pas ed him Other improvements than these made bj i 
in 1875 but a Kfarket Gardeners Compensation market gardener for which he can obtain com 
Act was first passed in 1895 This JIarket Gardeners pcnsation under the Act will fall according to their 

Act was subsequent!} amended b] the Agricultural character under Parts I 1! or III of the first 

llolhngs Act of hot otherwise it remalneil schedule and will be subject to the general pro- 

the law regulating tlie tenants of market gardens visions of the Vet as to holdings The market 
untiltheAgneultnralHoldingsAct l&08(3CdwMI gardener contemplating anv improvement roust 
c winch repealed the whole of the Vgncultural therefore turn to the first schedule and then to 
iloldmga Acta up to that time enacted It repealed (he third m ord r to see what modifications are 
alao the hfarket Gardeners Compensation Act 189» utrodoced into it 

At the same time it consolidated re-enacted and 4 Under (he general provi'uons of (he Ac( 
extended the provisioas as to agrn-ulturat holduigs (Section 7) If the incommg tenant with the con 

and included alt the statutory law both as to agn sent m wntiog of his landlord pal's to the out 

ulturil holduigs and market gardens in the one going tcuant any compensation the outgoinj, 
inactment -uid for th future gnierneil both tenant is entitled to the incoming tenant has the 
classes of tenancies In Section 42 of this Art there nghi on quitting the holding to claim the com 
are Special rVoviions as to Market Cardens pcnsation from the landlord but the incommg 

wt out but excel t so fir as these mcKlily for tenant m the cose of a market garden has the 

market gardens th* provisions relatin" to agri right to pay the eompensaUon to the outgoin 
cultural holding the whole of the Ait applies os tenant although the landlord has not consented to 
w It to market gardens as to agn ulturat iioldiogs the payment m wriuos ^V'bcrc (here is an agree 

itis th more neccs arv to refer to whvt his been ment between the landlord sud an isiomisg 

sud above on the Agnenltural Holdings Act 1908 tenant as there frequently i that the incoming 
and it Will now be shown how it doxl with the tenant shall pay to the outgoing t 1^^ enm 

specific subject of matket gardens pensation for which the landlord is primarily liable 

1 Id the definition of a boldiog in the Vet to the outgoing tenant the landlord s consent in 

as “meaning any parcel ol land held by s tenant writing most be given to the arraiigeroeot between 

which IS either wholly agnculturol or pastoral or the two tenants In the case of market gardens 
sA part agncultural and as to the residue pastoral this consent in writing u dispensed with 

there are added the following words or in whole 5 The nghts of a tenant to remove fixtures and 
or is part cultivated as a market garden anJ erections given by the Act are also given m the 

as to a market garden the same restnetioa applies case of market gardens over every fixture or build 

that It tciust^not be let to the tenant during his mg aSixed or erected by the tenant to or upon the 
continuance In any offue employment or appoint holding or a qoired by lum since December 31st 
ment held under the landlord A market garden 1900 for the purpoves of his trade or business as 

IS defined as a holding cultivit^ wholly or mainly a market garcvoer The distinction between this 

for the purpose of the trade or business of market aod agncultural fixtures and erections is that 
gardening All kinds of growers therefisre who whatever the agricultural tenant has affixed or 
cultivate gmden produce for sale ore Included in erected himself since January 1st 1834 he can 
this defimtian remove as well as whatever be has acquired since 

2 The Act applies to A holding os to which there September 31st 1900 vvherea tin market Kartener 

Is an agreement in writing made on or after can only remove whatever he has either anixil or 
January 1st IS^ that the holding sh^ be let or erected himself or acquired since Detember list 
treated as a market garden 1900 Neither can reniow any fixtures fixed or 

3 In the section on agn ulturat holdings in erected before January 1st l8o4 

general It is shown that there arc three classes of 6 The tenant may remove all frurt trees aoi 
improvements for whi h comjiensatiaii can be (rut bushes planted by him and not permanentl 
claimed by the tcuant from the landlord They ore set out but it he does not remove them before hi 
compnsed tn the first schedule which IS divided into teunn'y is over they become the property of the 
Parts 1 II and HI according as the improve Undfonl and the tenant is not ect tied to any 
ments are made (a) vvith the consent of the Ian I compensation for them. 

lord or (&) alter notice from the tenant to the 7 All the above { rovinons apply to the follow 
laodlord or (c) at the tenants discretion without Ingcase Suppose a contract of tenancy is current 
agreement or notice U^des tlus schedule (hereis ou Jan ary Ur iS'^d ant the hildng in uv* or 
a schedule called the third schedule in (he Art cultivation is a market ga den with the knowle<ti,e 
shich contains a list of iroprovemeuta specially of the Imdtord Then iT the tenmt lus made anv 
ap^itable to market gardens improvements corapnvei hi the third tihoJile 

These are as follows (1) Xlantingofstvidirdor without having previous to the execution of the 
other fruit trees penuanently set out plaotiog imjwovement received any written noti^^ of dis 
of fruit bushes permanently set out P) plmting tent from the jm Word he wiW be entitlol I com 
of strawberry plants (4| planting of asparagus pensation just if it bad been a reed m v«-nung 
rhubarb and Other v egetable crops wbicli centtroe after that date that the holding shcml i be let or 

ion 
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treated as a market garden Improvements either from the Crovn or by long established 'usage It 
before or after that date ate thus included It is essential to a sale in market overt that (he goods 
must be noticed, however, that if the tenancy is should be openly exposed for sale m the market, 
from year to year, the compensation will only be whether a market place or shop, during the whole 
such as could have been claimed if the Act had of the time tliat the bargain is being made A sale 
not been passed, that is, by any custom or agree- by sample, for instance, cannot be a sale in market 
ment These provisions are inserted to secure that overt. Again, as regards a shop, the sale must take 
market gardeners shall be entitled to whatever place in the part of the shop to which the public 
compensation they could claim since 1895 This liave access, and not in a room at the back of the 
was necessary, because in general the compensa- shop or over the shop, to which customers are only 
tion in respect of an improvement made or begun admitted by special mvotation WilIi regard to 
before the Act, or made upon a holding under a transactions m a shop m the City of London, it 
tenancy current on January 1st, 1884, is only such should be borne in mind that all the cases in which 
as could have been claimed before the Act , though a sale has been sustained have related to sales by , 
the procedure for the recovery of the claim is the the shopkeeper fo a customer, and that it is very 
procedure instituted by the Act doubtful whether a shopkeeper c.nn obtain the 

8 If the land under agreement to be used or benefit of market overt for a transaction in which 

treated as a market garden is part only of a holding, he is the purchaser 

the Act apphes to the part as if it were a separate On the point that a shop is only market overt for 
holding goods of a class that the tradesman professes to 

9. In the Act tliere are certain provisions as to deal in, it must be remembered that market overt 

its application to Crown lands, the Duchies of is a surviv’al from an ancient day, when the various 

Lancaster and Cornwall, and ecclesiastical and trades were sharply divided, and when the owner 

charity lands As regards market gardens held of stolen goods would naturally search at a gold- 
under these various lands of landlords, there arc smith’s for plate and jewellery, at a grocer's for 
the following provisions; In the case of Crown provisions, at a tailor's for clothes, a svvordsmifhs 
, lands, compensation for an improvement in Para- for weapon^, and so on. The old decisions arc 
graphs (1), (2), and (5) of the third schedule is to intelligible when the suriounding circumstances me 
be made as if the improvement were mentioned in considered, A scrivener’s shop was not, as a gold- 

Part I of the first schedule In tlie case of Duchy smith's shop would be, a usual place for the sale of _ 

lands, compensation for any improvement men- plate (Bahofr of Worcester’s Casf, ^Joorc, 360} , the 
tionod in the third schedule is also to bo made as sale was required to be open, so that anyone who 
if the improvement were in Part I of the first stood and passed by the shop might see it, ana 
schedule not in a warehouse or room distinct from the open 

MARKET OVERT. — As a general rule of law, it shop, or behind curtains or with closed windows 
may be said that a purchaser of goods cannot (Case of Market Overt, 5 Co Rep, foUovvcd in 
acquire a better right or title to them tlian the Hargreaves v Spvnk [1892], 1 Q R 25, 

^ seller had, or, in other words, that the seller can Scrutton, J , in Clayton v Lc Roy [1911], 2 Ko 
only transfer such rights as he possesses to a buyer 1031), But it is difficult to say how modem develop 
This is well shovvn in the very common case of a ments may have modified the old custom of the 
lost arfaclo The finder of it has a good title against City In these days, when a chemist sells, bags, 
all the world except the true owner, but when the books, photo-frames, clocks, watches, stationery, 
true owner turns up the finder must re-dcIivcr the and Chnstmas cards, and when shops have devel-, 
article If the finder has sold the article to a third oped into enormous magazms, with dcpnrtnients 
person, that person must also give it up on demand spreading m all directions — upstairs, downstairs, 
from the true owner But there are several cxcep- cellars, and back as well as front, it remains to oc 
tions to or qualifications of tins rule ; thus persons seen how far the old definitions of a shop, or o 
m the position of agents may sometimes confer a the things usually sold therein, may be appheo- 
good title by selling goods entrusted to them (sec Where articles sold m market overt hav'c pec , 
Agencvt, Factors) , a negofaable instrument may stolen, the purchaser may find him'clf deprived oi 
be effectually transferred by a person who has a his right to them by virtue of certain provisions o 
defective title to it (see Bill of Exchange, etc ) , the Larceny Act. 1861, whicli enact that where any 
under the Sale of Goods Act, 1893, certain sales property, whatever its nature, has been stolm w 
give a good title to the buyer (see Sale of Goods) ; embezzled, and the thief has been prosecuted by 
and where goods are sold in market overt, according the owner and convicted, the property must be 
to the usage of the market, the buyer acquires a restored to the owner A somewhat a’biilar pro* 
good title to the goods, provided he buys them in vision is found in the Sale of Goods Act, 
good faith and wthout notice of any defect or which by Section 24 enacts that where goods have 
want of title on the part of the seller By sale in been stolen and the offender is prosecuted to con- 
market overt is meant a sale m an open and legal vuction, the property in the goods so stolen re-ves 
market, in contraclistinclion to a private sale In in the person who was the owner of the goods, o 
the country, market overt is only held on the his personal representative, notwithstanding any 
special days provided lor the particular town by intermediate dealing ivitli them, whether by 
charter or long usage, and only in the special place in market overt or otlienvisc This rc-vcsting, 
set apart for the holding of the public market. In ever, docs not operate when tlie goods i.'crc obtaine 
the City of London, every day, except Sunday, is by fraud or other wongful means not amounting 
. market day, and every shop in which goods arc larceny This distinction is an important one, as w 
pubUcly exposed for sale is market overt for such examiilo wall show If A steals fnmiture from 
things as the tradesman professes to trade m In and then sells The articles to C in market overt, 
a few provincial towns there are special extensions C must give up (he furniture if B prosecut^ 
of the ordinary times and places of market overt, and obtains a conviction If there is no prosecution, 
wluch have been obtained by grant of the privilege or if the jury acquit A, C has a good title to we 
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fumture K A has obtained the furniture from B 
by false pretences as by means of a bo^s cheque 
a subsequent sale by him to C who acts in good 
faith and without hnouUdge of the fraud will give 
C a good title whether there is a prosecution or not 
The law of market o%-crt does not obtain m Scot 
land nor docs it apply to the sale of horses for 
b> virtue of two very old statutes dating from tho 
reigns of Philip and Mary and Ehtabeth a purchase 
of a horse in market overt will confer no better 
title than the seller possessed unless the horse had 
been exposed for sale in the market for at least as 
hour between 10 am and sunset and its price 
colour and marks and the names addresses and 
descnptions of buyer and seller have been entered 
with the keeper ol the market. Even if all this is 
done and it turns out that the horse has been 
stolen the real owner wll be entitled to recover 
ft at any tunc within i< months by o/Ienng the 
purchaser the price he paid for it. 

M \IIKET rXKThrrsHIP —This Is a term which 
IS used in certain ca.s« on the London Stock 
Exchange It signifies that a partnership has been 
entered into by two or more members each of 
whom deals and settles bargains in his own name 
It IS necessary however that they should notify to 
the Secretary of the Stock Lxchange that they 
hold themselves jointly responsible lot all the 
transactions entered into by any ore of them 
\BKFT PniCE —In its most general sense 
this phrase signifies the pnee current in the market 
at which goMs wares oerchaocUse etc are sold 
W ith TC4p«t to bullion the market pnee of n gives 
weight of it is the quantity of current coins of the 
same metal wluch is equal to that weight of bullion 
The &Uat pnee is somettung dlSerent (See >{ 1^1 
PriceJ 

MIRRET RATr-3r\RKET RITE OP DIS 
COUNT— This signifies the rate which is charged 
by bankers blU brokers and rinaneiers gcnecalty 
for discounting bills of exchange It is alwaj*s less 
than the Bank Rate {ijs) though the vanatioo 
does not alw»-s corrcsi^nd with the rise and fall 
of the Bank Rate There ma) be other causes at 
work the chief of which w tho supply and demand 
(or bills in tlie open market Tne stste of the 
'Ione> Mark t will also operate as a powerful 
factor (See Bank RatB Dbposit Rate Mokev 
Market) 

MNRKFTS AXn F\IBS— The BUlute law com 
pnsed within this title is botti ancient sod extensive 
as befits the subject An Act of Henry \ I MiS 
ordaius that fairs and markets shall not be bokten 
on Sundaj-s not on festKala excepting for necessary 
victual This Act was passed because of the 
abomJnAble Injuries an 1 Ofiences done to Ainughty 
God Slid to Ills Saints bciaiise of Fairs and Markets 
upon their high and principal Feasts The Markets 
and Fairs aauses A t ISt? gave power to certain 
rervona caUi 1 undertakers to construct markets or 
lairs and to ootain tho necessary land by voluntary 
or compul ory purchase The land so obtaincif was 
required for slaughter houses waj,hing houses 
roads an I approaches stalls sheds pens andolfter 
buildings Ooh been ed hawkers may vli in the 
fair w market such things os are liable to market 
toll The market on 1 fair (lays must be fixed by the 
uDdertaVers. I ccson-s selling unwholesome meat or 

E rovisims m the market or fair ate haWe to • 
eavy fine. 

Welching Slauchler hoosfs ma} only b* ere<te»i 
under the nithorit} ol statute rroper weights and 


scales shall be kept in the market or fair for weighing 
(wmeasuiing the commodities sold The goods must 
be weighed or measured if the purchaser so desires 
Weigh bridges must be provided for weighing carts 
with and without their load If ndnver has to take 
a cart to bo re weighed loaded or unloaded he is 
entitled to be paid 2d for every half mde he has to 
go to the weigh bridge The following arc offences 
iw which the offender con be fined Having any 
thing in the cart othM* than tho proper loading 
altering the weight ticket using or offering a false 
ticket wrongfully removing and disposing of a 
portion of the load after weighing Buyers or 
sellers or the machine keeper committing frauds 
in weighing wilt be ^ed 

OtltDres The offences which machine keepers arc 
hable to commit are Ntilfully neglecting to weiMi 
any cart or loading not fairly vreightng the sam 
not dehvenng a weight ticket or delivering a fal e 
ticket conniving at any fraud in the wciglung of a 
cart or load A market place or lair is fit tor piiblu. 
use when It IS so certified by two justices of the 
peace. The stallages rents or tolls shall be pail 
on demand to ihe proper officer Tlie tolls for 
weighing or measunni, must be paid before the 
weighing or measuring Tlie toll for cattle must 
be paid as soon os they are brought into the market 
Of lair and before they are pcnticiL All tho tolls 
must be fixed by statute it is an offence to demand 
or receive more than (he legal toll 11 tbe toll is not 
paid the cattle or merchandise may be sored in 
di$tre»s lasts of the legal tolls must be painted on 
boards and set up in the market or fair and is each 
weighing house aod slaughter hou e 
II; laws The underUkers of tho (air or market 
may pass by laws for the following purposes 
Reflating the market preventing nuisances or 
obstructions in pection jireveotioo of cruelty 
regnlatiDg tbe market porters and their charges 
The by laws must be pused by the justices aod 
appro*^ by a Secretory of State 'innual accounts 
01 the recupts and ex^nditure of tho market or 
fair must be scot to the clerk of tbe peace 

lairs Wsfonllnnfd Thv NfetropoUtan Fairs Act 
I6C9 was passed to prevent the holding of unlawful 
fairs within the limits of the metropoUtoa police 
district and was largely iiutrumeiUal in causing 
London fairs to fall into disuse The I atfs Act. 
1873 amended the general law and gave authonty 
to the justicis to doclarc that the day or daj s on 
whi h a fair was aveu toined to be h Id should be 
aitemi or extended or reduced a Secretary of 
State will then order the alteration to be made 
accordingly after publication in the Lonian Carr’U 
and in the coontv city or borough. In 1871 an 
Act d oJared certain of the fairs held in England and 
Wales to be unneccs..ary and the cause ol grievous 
immoralitv Ortain fairs were then aliollshed ly 
the foII>«dng procedure Tlve laagfsttates declarevl 
m vession that such fair ought to be alxa'islied the 
Homo SenTtvy then gj e order accordingly 
Section 167 of the FWbhc Health Act I87v 
inc<vpora*ed the provwiCFtis of tho Markets and 
Fairs Oauves Act 1847 with the result that any 
cit} or town council or ether urban authonty can 
establishorrcvulate markets supervise the weighing 
ol goods and carts sett' an 1 collect stallaeet. rents 
ana tolls an 1 make by laws All loH* whitU the 
ti ban authonry 1 tea mu t be approved by lie 
Local Cowemrnent Board 
IkKwf is given to tho urban auth.aaly to purchase 
any ma kel brtcmging to private pcrsoiw or to 
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treated as a market garden Improvements either 
before or after that date arc tliiis included It 
must be noticed, however, tliat if the tenancy is 
from year to year, the compensation will only be 
such as could have been claimed if the Act had 
not been passed, that is, by any custom or agree- 
ment These provisions are inserted to secure that 
market gardeners shall be entitled to whatever 
compensation they could claim since IS95 This 
was necessary, because in general the compensa- 
tion m respect of an improvement made or begun 
before the Act, or made upon a holding under a 
tenancy current on January 1st, 1884, is only such 
as could have been claimed before the Act , though 
the procedure for the recovery of the claim is the 
procedure instituted by the Act 

8 If the land under agreement to be used or 
treated as a market garden is part only of a holding, 
the Act apphes to the part as if it were a separate 
holding. 

9 In the Act there are certain provisions as to 
its application to Crown lands, the Duchies of 
Lancaster and Cornwall, and ecclesiastical and 
charity lands As regards market gardens held 
under these various lands of landlords, there are 
the following provisions • In the case of Crown 
lands, compensation for an improvement in Para- 
graphs (1), (2), and (5) of the third schedule is to 
be made as if the improvement were mentioned in 
Part I of the first schedule In the case of Duchy 
lands, compensation for any improvement men- 
tioned in the third schedule is also to be made as 
if the improvement were in Part I of the first 

MARKET OVERT. — As a general rule of law, it 
may be said that a purchaser of goods cannot 
acquire a bettor right or title to them than the 
seller had, or, in other words, that the seller can 
only transfer such rights as he possesses to a buyer. 
This IS well shown in the very common case of a 
lost article The finder of it has a good title against 
all the world except the true owner, but when the 
true oivner turns up the finder must re-dehver the 
article If the finder has sold the article to a third 
person, that person must also give it up on demand 
from the true owner But there are several excep- 
tions to or qualifications of this rule ; thus persons 
m the position of agents may sometimes confer a 
good title by selling goods entrusted to them (see 
Agency, Pactors) , a negotiable instrument may 
be effectually transferred by a person who has a 
defective title to it (see Bill of Exchange, etc ) , 
under the Sale of Goods Act, 1893, certain sales 
give a good title to the buj er (see Sale of Goods) ; 
and where goods are sold in market overt, according 
to the usage of the market, the buyer acquires a 
good title to the goods, provided he buys them in 
good faith and ivithout notice of any defect or 
want of title on the part of the seller By sale in 
market overt is meant a sale in an open and legal 
market, in contradistinction to a private sale In 
the country, market overt is only held on the 
special days provided for the particular town by 
charter or long usage, and only in the special place 
set imart for the holding of the public market In 
the City of London, every day, except Sunday, is 
market day, and every shop in which goods are 
pubhely e.'mosed for sale is market overt for such 
things as the tradesman professes to trade in In 
a feiv provincial toivns there are special extensions 
of the ordinary times and places of market overt, 
which have been obtained by grant of the pmilegc 
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from the Crown or by long established usage It 
IS essential to a sale in market overt that the goods 
should be openly exposed for sale in tlie market, 
whctlicr a market place or shop, dunng the whole 
of the time that the bargain is being made A sale 
by sample, for mstance, cannot bo a sale in market 
oveit Again, us regards a shop, the sale must take 
place in the part of the shop to which tlie public , 
liavc access, and not in a room at the back of the 
shop or over the shop, to which customers arc only 
admitted by' special invitation With regard to 
transactions in a shop in the city’ of London, it 
should be borne in mind that all the cases in which 
a sale has been sustained have related to sales by 
the shopkeeper to a customer, and that it is very 
doubtful whether a shopkeeper - can obtain the 
benefit of market overt for a transaction in which 
he is the purchaser 

On the point that a shop is only market overt for 
goods of a class that tlie tradesman professes to 
deal m. it must be remembered that market overt 
IS a survival from an ancient day, when the various 
trades were sharply divided, and when the owner - 
of stolen goods would naturally’ search at a gold- 
smith’s for plate and jewellery, at a grocer’s for 
provisions, at a tailor's for clothes, a svvordsmith s 
for weapons, and so on The old decisions arc 
intelligible when the surrounding circumstances 
considered A scrivener’s shop was not, as a gold- 
smith’s shop would be, a usual place for the sale of 
plate {Bishop of Woiccster's Case, Moore, 3G0) , the 
sale was required to be open, so tliat anyone who ^ 
stood and passed by the shop might see it, and 
not in a warehouse or room distinct from the open 
shop, or belund curtains or with closed windows 
(Case of Market Overt, 5 Co Kep , followed in 
Hargreaves v Spink [1892], 1 Q B 25, and ^ ' 
Scrutton, J , in Clayton \ Le Roy [19 II], 2 Iv if 
1031). But It IS difficult to say how modern develt^ 
ments may have modified the old custom of tbe ^ 
City' In these days, when a chemist sells bags, 
books, photo-frames, clocks, watches, stationery, 
and Chnstmas cards, and when shops hav’e devel- 
oped into enormous magaems, with departments 
spreadmg in all directions — upstairs, dovvnstaire, 
cellars, and back as well as front, it remains to be 
seen how far the old definitions of a shop, or ol 
the things usually sold therein, may be applied 
Where articles sold in market overt have been 
stolen, the purchaser may find himself dqinved oi 
his right to them by virtue of certain provisions o 
the Larceny Act, 1861, which enact that where any 
property, whatever its nature, has been 
embezzled, and the thief has been prosecuted by 
the owner and convicted, the property must be 
restored to the owner A somewhat 
vision IS found in the Sale of Goods Acb ms , 
which by Section 24 enacts that where goods nav 
been stolen and the offender is prosecuted to con- 
viction, the property in tlie goods so stolen 
in the person who was the owner of the goods, 
his personal representative, notwithstanding auL 
intermediate dealing with them, whether by sa ^ 
in market overt or otherwise Tins rc-vesting, how - 
ever, docs not operate when the goods were obtainc 
by fraud or other wrongful means not amounting 
larceny This distinction is an important one, as a 
example will show If A steals furniture from u, 
and then sells the articles to C m market ove , 

C must giv’e up the furniture if B prosecutM 
and obtains a conv iction If there is no At,! 

or if the jury acquit A, C has a good title to , 
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treated as a market garden Iinproveiw nts either 
befoie or after that date are thus included. It 
must be noticed, however, th.at if the tenancy is 
from year to year, the compensation will onlv be 
such as could have been claimed if the Act had 
not been passed, tliat is. by any custom or agree- 
ment Tlicso provisions are inserted to secure that 
market gardeners shall be entitled to wliatever 
compensation they could claim since 1895 This 
was necessary, because in general the compensa- 
tion in respect of an improvement made or begun 
before the Act, or made upon a holding under a 
tenancy current on January 1st, 1881, is only such 
as could have been claimed before the Act , though 
the procedure for the recovery of the claim is the 
procedure instituted by the Act 

8 If the land under agreement to he used or 
treated as a market garden is part only of a holding, 
the Act apphes to the part as if it were a senarate 
holdmg 

9 In the Act there are certain provisions as to 
Its application to Crown lands, the Duchies of 
Lancaster and Cornwall, and ecclesiastical and 
chanty lands, As regards market gardens held 
under these various kinds of landlords, there are 
the following provisions : In the c.asc of Crown 
lands, compensation for .m improvement in Para- 
graphs (1), (2), and (5) of the third sdicdulo is to 
be made as if the improvement were mentioned in 
Part I of the first schedule In the ease of Duchy 
lands, compensation for any improvement men- 
tioned in the third schedule is also to be made as 
if the improvement were in P.-irt 1 of the first 
schedule 

SlARIvET OVERT. — x\s a general rule of law, it 
may be said that a purchaser of goods cannot 
acquire a bettor right or title to them than the 
seller had, or, in other words, that the seller can 
only transfer such rights as ho possesses to a bujer. 
This IS well shown in the very common case of a 
lost article The finder of it has a good title against 
all the world except the true owner, but when the 
true owner turns up the finder must rc-dchver the 
article If tlie finder has sold the article to a third 
person, that person must also give it up on demand 
from the true owner Dut there arc several excep- 
tions to or qualifications of this rule ; thus persons 
m the position of agents may sometimes confer a 
good title by selling goods entrusted to tliem (see 
Agency, Factors) , a negotiable instrument may 
be effectually transferred by a person who has a 
defective title to it (see Biel of ExcnANcn. etc 1 . 
under the Sale of Goods Act, l893, certain sales 
give a good title to the buyer (see Sale or Goods) , 
and where goods are sold in market overt, according 
to the usage of the market, the buyer acquires a 
good title to the goods, provided ho buys them m 
good faith and without notice of any defect or 
want of title on the part of the seller By sale m 
market overt is meant a sale in an open and legal 
market, in contradistinction to a private sale In 
the country, market overt is only held on the 
special days provided for the particular town by 
charter or long usage, and only in the special place 
set apart for the holding of the public market In 
the City of London, every day, except Sunday is 
market day, and cverj’ shop in which goods are 
pubhely exposed for sale is market overt for such 
things as the tradesman professes to trade m In 
a few provincial towns there are special extensions 
of the ordinary times and places of market overt 
wluoh have been obtained by grant of the privilege 


from file Crown or by long esfabhshed usage It 
is essential to a <i<ile iii market fn i rt tliaf the goods 
should be openl}' exposed foi sale m the market, 
vvhethcr a maikct pime or shop, dunngthc whole 
of the tunc lh.it the bargain is being made A sale 
by iiamplc, for inslanct,, cannot be a sale in market 
overt Ag.''in, ns regards a shop, the sale niiit.t take 
place in the part of tht sliop to whidi the public 
li.ivc access, and not in a room at the back of the 
shop or ov'CT the shop, to which customers are on!\ 
.admitted hy special invitation With regard to 
transactions in a shop in the <i(y of Loudon, it 
slioukl bo home in mind th.at al! the cases in which , 
.1 sale has been sustained have related to sales hy 
tlic shopkeeper to a customer, and that it is vep^ 

doubtful vvliethcr a shopkeeper < ran _ ohf. sin the 

benefit of market overt for a transaction in which 


bo is the purchaser , 

On tiie point tluit a shop is only market overt fw 
goods of a class that the tr.-'dcsman professes to 
deal in, it must be remembered that market overt 
IS a survival from an ancient day, wiien the various , 
trades Were sharply divided, and when the owner 
of stolen goods would nattir-ally search at a gom* 
smith’s for plate and jrvvcilery, at a fi^'ocers mr 
provisions, at a t.iilor’s far clothes, a svvordsnutn s ' 
for weapons, and so on. The old decisions are 
intelligible when the surrounding circumstances .we 
considered A serh oner's shop was not, as a goiu- 
smith'fl shop w ould be, .a usual place for the aaie o 
plate {Bishop oj Worreslcr's Co'f. hfoore, SBO) , tn 
sale was required to be open, so that anyone v n 
stood and passed by the shop might see it, an 
not in a warehouse or room distinct from the ope 
shop, or behind curtains or with elosed vvinuo 
(Case oj Market Ovett,' S Co Rep, , v- 

Hargreaves v. Spmh [1892], 1 QB 25 ' and y 
Scrutlon, J , in Clacton v Lc Roy [l^lO' - 
1031). Butit IS difficult to sav how modern dev cior 
ments may liavc modified the old custoro o) ^ 
City In these days, when a chemist sclB o g , 
books, photo-frames, clocks, matches, station^, 
and Christmas cards, and when ’^bop'i bavc a 
oped into enormous tiiagaeniS, with “aparim . 
spreading in all directions — upstairs, . i 

cellars, and back as well as front, it remains 
seen how far tlie old definitions of a shop, m ' 
the things usually sold therein, m<sj' be apP‘ 
Where articles sold in market °vcit Imvc 
stolen, the purchaser may find Imnself dCpfiv' .< 
his nght to them by virtue of certain 
the Larceny Act, 1861, which enact that ^ ■ 

property', whatever its nature, has been stoi 
emboz/lcd, and the thief has been prosecii 
the owner and convicted, tlie property mu ^ 
restored to the owner. A somewhat 
vision IS found in the Sale of Goods Act, ' 
winch by Section 24 enacts that v here 
been stolen and the offender is proscctitcd ,g 
viction, the property in the goods so stolen r - 
in tiic peison who was the owner of the go > 
his personal representative, notwithstanding a J 
intermediate dealing with them, vvhethcr y. ^ 
in market overt or othenvnse Tins i'e''vestiUg. . . 

ever, does not operate when the goods were e . 
by fraud or other wrongful means jiot amou ° jj 
larceny This distiiicfaon is an important > « 

example will show If A steals furniture xr . 
and then sells the articles to C m A 

C must give up the furniture if B 
and obtains a conviction If there is i’OP’^®. . *he 
or If the jury acquit A, C has a good title to, 
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fumltuie If A has obtained the furniture from B scalesahallbeheptinthemarkctorfairforweighing 
b) false pretences os by means of a bogus che<iue or messtning the commodities sold The goods must 

a subsequent sale by him to C who acts in good be weighed Or measured if the purchaser so desires 

faith and without knowledg* of the fraud will gwe Weigh bridges must be providi^ for wei hmg carts 

C a good title whether there Is a prosecution or not with arid without their load If a dnver has to take 
The law of market overt does not obtain in Scot a cart to be re weighed loaded or unloaded he is 
land nor docs it apply to tlic eale of horses f<x entitled to be paid 2d for ever> half mile he has to 
by virtue of two vorj old statutes dating from the go to the wetgn bridge The fallowing are offences 
reigns of Philip and >iary and Elisabeth a purchase for winch the offender can be fined Having anv 
of a horse in market overt will confer no better thing in the cart other than the proper loading 
title tlian the seller possessed unless the horse had altering the weight ticket using or offering a false 
been exposed for sale in the market for at least an ticket wrongfully removing and disposing of a 

hour between 10 am and sunset and its price portion of the load after weighing Buyers or 

colour and marks and the names addresses and selleris or the snachiQc-kcepcr committing frauds 
desenptions of buyer and seller have been entered in weighing will be fined 

with the keeper of the market Even if all this is Offenees Theofiences which machine'kecpers are 
dine and it turns out that the horse has been liable to commtt ar<. MilfuIIy neglecting to weigh 

stolen th real owner will be entitled to reco er any cart or loading not fairly vrei<'hmg the same 

it at any time within six months bj offering the not delivering a weight ticket or delivering a fal 

purchaser the price hepald for it ticket conniving at any fraud in the weiching of a 

M VllkET PAKTNERblllP — This is a term which cart or load A market pla e or fair is fit for public 
is used In certain cases on the London Stock use when it is so certified bv two justices of the 
Exchange It signifies that a partnership has been peace The stallages rents or tolls shall be paid 

entered into by two or more members each of on demand to the proper officer The tolls for 

whom deals and settles bargains in his own name weighing or measunng must be paid before the 

It IS necessary however that they should notify to weighing or measunng The toll for cattle must 

the Secretary of the Stock Exchange that th'y be paid as soon as they arc brought into the market 
hold themselves jointly responsible for all the or fair and before they are penned All the toll* 
transactions entered into by any one of them mustbefixed by statute it is an offence to demand 

M VI EFT miCFv^In Its most general sense or reedv^e moro than the legal toll If the toll is not 

this phrase signifies the pn e curr nt in the market paid the cattle or mercliandise may be seised in 
at wtuch goods wares merchandise etc are sold distress Lists of the legal tolls must be painted on 

NVitli respect to bullion the market pTii.e of a given boards and set up in the market or fair andineacb 

weight of it IS the quantity of current coins of the weighing house and slaughter house 
same metal which is equal to that weight of bullion it; Ians The undertakers of the fair or market 
The Mint pnta Is something different. {See Mixt may pass by laws for the following purposes 
pKies) regulating the market preventing nuisances or 

StVIlKDT RATE— ^lAHETT RVTC OF PIS obstrucUons inspection prevenUon of cruelty 

COUNT— This signifies the rate which Is charged fegulating the market porters and their charges 

by bankers bill brokers and financiers generally The by laws must be passed by the jusU es and 
for discounting bills of exchange It Is always less approved by a Secretary of State Annual accounts 
than the Bonk Rate (^v) though the vanation of the receipts and expenditnre of the market or 
does not always eorres^nd with the rue and (all fair must be sent to the clerk of the peace 
of the Bank Rate There may be other causes at Fairs PIseonltRUed Tlie Metropolitan Fairs Act 
work the chief of wtuch is the su^ly and demand 1863 was pas<ed to prevent the holding of unlawful 
foe bills la the open market The state of the (airs wlUun the limits of the metropolitan police 
Money Market will also operate as a powerful district and was largely Instrumental m causing 
factor (Sc Bamc Ratz DBPOsrr Rate Moxkv London fairs to fall into disuse The Fairs Act 
Markst ) 1973 amended the general law and gave authority 

IIVRKETS AND F MRS —The statute law com to the justices to declare that the day or days on 

prised within this title IS both anaent and extensive which a fair was accustomed to bo held should be 

as befits th subject An Act of Henry \1 1448 altered or extendcl or reduced a Secretary of 

ordains that fairs and markets shall not be holden State will then order the alteration to U« made 

on Sundays not on festivals Mcepting for neee«sary accordingly after publication In the tendon CutUe 
vHctual Tlus Act was passed because of the and In the county city or borough In 1871 an 
abominable Injuries and Offences done to Alralghly Act declared certain of the fairs held in nn»lmd and 
God and to Kis faints becatis<' of Fairs and hfvkets Uales to bo nnsecessa/y and the cause of grievous 
upon their high and principal Feasts The Markets irunoe^ttv Certsun fairs were then nbo isbed I > 
and 1 airs Cliuses A t 1847 gave power to certain tbe following procedure The tnigi trates declart I 

C sons called undertakers to construct markets or In session that such fair ought to be abolished the 
s nnd toobtaln th necessary land ^ voluntary Jlorac Secretary then gave order arcorUiogly 
or eorapulswy { urchase The land so obtained was Section 167 of the FubUc ll^th Act. I67i 
required for slaughter houses weighing hous'S Incorporated the provisions of the Markets and 
roads and approaches stalls sheds pens and other Fairs Oauses Act 1847 with the result that any 
tuildmgs . Ontj licensed hawkers mav sell in the aty or town council or other urban authority can 
filr or tn'rket such Ihin'^ as are liabie to market cstaMisborregnlate markets supervise the wcighn g 
toll Tm market and fair days must tie fixed bv tb« of goods and carts settle and coUcct slalUees reals 
undertfkers Persons selling unwholesome meat or anl tolls and make by laws. \U tolls which the 
prov^ms in the market or fair are li*bl« to a urban anthority levies must be approved by the 
oeav< fine Loral GovemmeTit Board 

^VelghlBg Slaughter houses may only be erected Ikwrer is given to the urban authority to purtlias* 
under the authority of statute IVopcr weights and any market belonging to private persons or to 
^ 1013 
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companies, and to manage the same for the benefit 
of the inhabitants 

Weighing Cattle, In 1887 the law as to weighing 
was amended, as it was found expedient to afford 
the like facilities for weighing cattle in markets and 
fairs as was afforded for weighing goods and carts 
The word “ cattle ” includes ram, ewe, wether, 
lamb, and swine Proper buildings and weighing 
machines must bo provided in or near the market 
or fair, and the local inspector of weights and 
measures must test the apparatus twice a jear 
Cattle may be neighed at the option of seller or 
buyer , whoever desires the weighing must pay 
the toll All the rules and penalties which apply 
to the weighing of goods and carts apply to the 
weighing of cattle Where the sale of cattle in a 
market or fair is very small, the Act dispenses with 
the provision of a W'eighing machine, but the con- 
sent of the Local Government Board must be 
obtained The toll fixed by the Act for weighing 
cattle IS • For every head of cattle, other than sheep 
or swane, 2d , for sheep or sivine, every five or less 
number. Id 

The Board of Agriculture. The law relating to 
weighing of cattle was further amended in 1891, 
and certain powers which were in the Local Govern- 
ment Board were transferred to the Board of Agri- 
culture Now it IS required that the market and fair 
authority must send to the Board of Agriculture the 
follownng particulars . The number of cattle enter- 
ing the market or fair, the number and weight of the 
cattle weighed, and the pneo of the cattle sold. 
Ihe Board of Agriculture will pubhsh the returns 
for the benefit of the public Where an auctioneer 
sells cattle at a cattle mart, tlie rules as to weighing 
the cattle and making a return as above described, 
apply. 

ft will be of value to the reader to be told that the 
weighing of cattle specifically applies to the follow- 
ing markets or fairs Ashford, Birmingham, Bristol, 
Leicester, Leeds, Lincoln, Liverpool (Stanley 
market), London (Metropolitan Cattle Market), 
Newcastle-on-Tync, Norwich, Salford, Shrewsbury, 
Wakefield, York, Aberdeen, Dundee, Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, Perth, Belfast, Cork, and Dublin 

The final legislation was passed m 1908, when a 
short Act apphed to rural districts the powers as 
to markets which are already given to the town 
councils and other councils 1 he effects of the Act 
are, that a rural distnet council, after obtaining the 
consent of the owners and ratepayers, can do the 
following To provide a market-place and market- 
house, to provide for the weighing of carts, to make 
convenient approaches to the market , to purchase 
or lease land, or to acquire private market rights, 
and to take stallages, rents and tolls Ihc urban 
district council may also make by-laws for the 
regulation of the market (Sec Local Government ) 
MARKETS FOR THE SALE OF PRODUCE.— A 
market is a pubhc place and fixed time for the 
meeting of buyers and sellers A legal market can 
exist only by virtue of a ch.-irtor from the Crown or 
by immemorial user, from v Inch it -will bo presumed 
that a royal charter once existed, although it can be 
no longer produced A market is usually granted to 
the owner of the soil in which it is appointed to be 
held, who, as such grantee, becomes the owner or 
lord of the market. In upland toivns, that is towns 
which, not being walled, had not attained the 
dignity of boroughs, markets were frequently' 
granted to lords of manors , but in walled towns 
or boroughs, particularly m such as avere 


jncoi porated, fhe ownership of ’the fsoil having 
usually', by grant from the Crown or other lords of - 
whom the borough was onginallyholden,becn vested 
in the incorporated burgesses, the course has 
commonly been to grant markets to the muniapal 
body 

The prerogative of conferring a right to hold a 
market is, hoavever, subject to this limitation, that 
the grant must not be prejudicial to others, more 
especially to the owners of existing markets In 
order that the Crown may not be surpnsed into tlio 
making of an improper gr.mt, the first step is to- 
issue a avnt ad quod damnum, under which tlie shcnfl 
of tlie county is to summon a jury before him to' 
inquire avhetlicr the proposed grant will be to the 
damage of tlic King or of any of his subjects. 

In modern times, markets have been almost 
always established by local Acts of Parliament, 
which establish and define their incidents A fiur 
IS a greater sort of market, usually held once or 
twice a year A market is less than a fair, and is 
usually hold once or twice a week Every fair is a . 
market, but every market is not a fair. Formerly, 
markets were held chiefly on Sundays and holidays 
for the convenience of dealers and customers brought 
together for the purpose of hearing divine service 
The holding of fairs and markets for any purpose 
on any Sunday was prohibited in 1677 by 
9 Chas II c 7 

Fairs are great periodical markets, some of which 
are chiefly devoted to one land of merchandise, 
while others, of a wider scope, afford opportunity 
for most of the sales and purchases of a district 
Fairs have long been regularly held m most parts of 
Europe, and in many parts of Asia In Europe, they 
appear to have onginated m the Church festivals, 
which were found to afford convenient opportunities 
for commercial transactions, the concourse of people 
being such as took place upon no other occasion 
Some festivals, from circumstances of place and - 
season, speedily acquired a much greater commercial 
importance than otJicrs, and began, therefore, to bo 
frequented by buyers and sellers even from remote 
pal ts of the world Wlicn the ordinary means of 
commumcation between countries and of the 
exchange of commodities were very limited, fairs 
were of great use Princes and the magistrates of 
free cities found it to their advantage to encourage 
them, and many privileges were granted to them, 
which in some places still subsist Courts of sum- 
mary jurisdiction — commonly called ftc poudre, 
from the dusty feet of the suitors— -were established 
distinct from the ordinary courts of the county or 
city, for the detcrnunation of questions which might ‘ 
arise during the fair The British fairs really ox 
much use at the present day are chiefly those at 
which cattle are exposed fc>r sale , of these, some 
held on the borders of the Scottish Highlands and 
elsewhere in Scotland, are frequented by buyers and 
sellers from all parts of tlie k-ngdom, and bring 
together the breeders of cattle and the graziers. 
whom the animals are to be fed for the butcher At 
other great yearly fairs in the south of Scotland, 
lambs and wool are Sold , and fairs chiefly for the 
sale of the annual produce of pastoral districts are 
common in almost all parts of the worlo 

Stallage is a duty payable for the liberty of having 
stalls m a fair or market, or for remoe ing them from 
one place to another Piccage is a duty for 
holes in the lord's ground for Ihe posts o: stalls, 
They are paj able to the owner of the soil where one ^ 
owns the market, 'and another the soil on which it 
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This iNorNTUHi: made the 25th day of July 1912 Bim\TF\ G«jrge Roberts of Hill House Langton 
irt the County of Blankshire of the fir t port Adelaide Brown of Peep Mount Lofton m tlie Counu of W Inft. 
''hire of the second part Alfred Austin of 284 North Street Langton aforesaid Benjamin Boston of S9o M cst 
Load Langton aforesaid Charles Cust of 933 South Street Infton aforesaid and Pavid Dcxtir ol 821 Last 
Road Lofton aforesaid (which four last named persons are hereinafter called the trustees) of the third part 

WilErcAS a inamage has been agreed upon and is intended to be solemnised shorth between the 
said George Robcits and Adelaide Brow-n 

AM) WncREAs with a view to the sett ement intended to be hereby made the said George Roberts 
has caused to be transferred into the jomt names of the tru tees tlie several stocks shares and other invest 
ments mentioned in the first scliediile hereto and has effected an assurajice on Ins life for the sum of £2000 
mthe Royalty Insurance Company by a policy numbered 3S94I5 dated the 29tli day of June 1912 in tlie 
names of the trustees under an annual premium of £49 

A^D M HEREAS undi.r or by virtue of an indenture of settlement dated the 14th day of April 1800 and 
made between Joseph Brown and Amelia South (being a settlement exiciitcd on tlie mama^i of the said 
loseph Brown and Amelia Smitli) and bv vartue of a dtcd poU dated the 10th day of July 1912 under the 
hands and sea] of the said Joseph Brown and Amelia Brown formerly Amelia Smith being a dcMd of 
appointment executed, under a power contained in the aforesaid indenture of settlement) the saij Adelaide 
Brovrn as one of the children of the said Joseph Brown by the said Amelia Brown formerly Amelia Smith 
is now entitled expectant on the death of the said Jo«cph Brown and Amelia Brown and in the meinlimc 
subject to their hie interests unilcr the said indenture of settlement and nrovndtd tint the said intended 
marmgv shall be solemni ed within sit calendar months from the date of t)ic said deed poll to one tliird 
«hare of the investments mentioned in tlie second schedule hereto (being tlic mvtstments now lidd upon 
the tnists of the said indenture of settlement) now staodui^. in the joint name of Charles Tupton mil Trank 
Travis the present tnistecs of the !>aid indenture of «ettleinvnt or of the inveMmenis for the time being 
representing the same Aid uixm the trcity for the said intended marriage it w is agreed tint the said 
one*third part or <lnre or otlier slnic or sliares to which the said Adelaide Brown i» now or will uixwi the 
said intended marrnue become entitled of or in the trust funds or property compri e<l m llip sud mdeiiturc 
of settlement should ]« assigned to the trustees m manner and upon the trusts hereinafter iNj^rcs d 

And M herlas it has also been agreed tliat such provision shall be nude for the sittlemcnt of olhir 
or future acquired projwrty of the said Adebule Brown (eTCept as hcrcimfter mentioned) as is hereinafter 
contained 

And Wherfvs ujion the treaty for the said intended mimagc it was agreed that sudi 'K.ttli.menl 
should be cxi\.uteil is is hereinafter roiitvincd 

Now THIS IvdfstURE WITNESSETH that in piirsumcc of the said agreement in tin bihall md in 
consideration of the said intended marnage the said \delaidi Brown as SrnxoR with tiu app obatiun i f 
the said Georgt Rolerts doth hereby assign unto the trustees 

AiLTiUT the said one-lhird part or share or other tht shire cr shires to which the said \dtlaidc Brown 
now IS or will iij>on the said intended mamagt or m my other event become ciUillcd m ixjsctinev os 
iforcsaul under or bv nrtue of the said indenture of stulejnent ol the 14th ikiv of Apnl md the said 
deed poll of ipixuntment of the lOtli dav of July 1912 of i r in th< trust funds and prupertv c«m|vi ed in or 
which are now cr miv at any time become subject to tlu trusts of the sml mdentun. of setil nienl 

To noLi) the same (subject to tlu interests of thevud Jo^j h Brown and Ameli i Trown therein) LxTo 
the tru tci^. tht.u- lAecutors '•dnimi inters ind is»i„ns IsTEtsTfor the said Adelaide Brown her execiituix 
and administrators until the said mtcnderl miniag ind afterwards upon the tru ts and nbjict to Hit. 
jKiwers ind provi ion hereinafter declarid and contained concerning thi Nime 

\ND IT IS IiErEBV M HEFD iml dccljri.d that in case the said mtendixl mam ifet Jiill tike plan tl c 
InisUrs shiH liter the solrmiii>alion of the sakI intended mamige stint {'OvwssmI of ihe inve tmcris 
menlnuil m the first sch ilule hen to and t fill tl i, moiievs issurcd liv or to luxiunc ixn il ’< «n hr the id 
isdivv of j urance and of the said » ne-iliird J’-rtor hwor other the shire or shares btrunlHiut a mtusi 
I sx>x Tuiii that the iriistc -sir tin sarvivorsorsurvivor of tlivnitr the t xetuterjor aJimiii tralitrsofsu h 




(pACSlStlt-n OF »IArKIACF Stm.E»tI.ST ) 

( C — Tills REFhKS TO » £• ^NAL FlOiCKl^ Of L\ ) 


Tms IndfntCRE mide the 2Sth da> of July l9Ii Bltueen George Roberts of Hill House Langton 
m the Couiit> of Blankslure of tin. first part \dtlault Brown of Deep Mount Lofton m the Cinmtj of Wiite> 
shire of the second part Alfred Austin of 284 North Street Langton aforesaid Benjamin Boston of 89o M est 
Road Langton aforesaid Charles Ciist of 0S3 South Street I ofton aforesaid and David Devter of 821 East 
Road Lofton aforesaid (which four last named person:, irt hereinafter called the trustees) of the third part 
Miterevs a mamage has been agreed upon and k intended to be solemnised shortlj between the 
said George Roberts and Adelaide Brown 

A'^D WlirKEAS with a anew to the sett ement intended to be hereby made the said George Roberts 
has caused to be transferred uvto the lomt namci. of the trustees tlie several stocks •shares and other invest 
raents mentioned m the first •^hedule hereto and has effected an assurance on his life for tlie sum of £2000 
in the Ro>alt> Insurance Companj b> a pohey numbered 3S941S dated the 29th da> of June 1912 m tlie 
names of the tnistecs under an annual premium of £49 


And Muepeas under or by vnrtue of an mdenture of settlement dated the 14th daj of April 1890 and 
made between Joseph Brown and \meha Smith (being a settlement executed on the marriage of the said 
Joseph Brown and Amtha Smith) ind b> virtue of a deed poll dated the lOth daj of Julj 1912 under the 
hands and seals of the said Joseph Brovvn and Amelia Brown formerlj Amelia Smith (being a deed of 
appomtment executed under a oower contained m the aforesaid indenture of settlement) the said Adelaide 
Brown as one of the children of the ‘laid Jo«eph Brown by the said Ameha Brown formerl> Amelia Smith 
IS now entity expectant on the death of (ho said Joseph Brown and Amelia Brown and ui the meantime 
subject to their life interests under the said mdenture of settlement and Provnded tlut , 5 | not goM befor?. 
marnage shall be solemnixed within six calendar months from the date of the ® 

share of the investments mentioned m the second schedule hcret , 

the trust", of the said indenture of settlement) now standing in (1 possessed of the mone> to arise from 


:o« or a„j other rStT or ”,&V.T to.tttl'to or 1 dd m tS to IddST ” 9° 

r life oiilt or for am term of Jo-irs delenmmbic on Kr death to her for her o ™ 

ontnipation duruis any cotertnro but tvitli potter tor tl e tnitteeu or trustee 

am ttme to «oll the same so tfiat the monev to an c from such sale be held and I™ * "■"<“>? at 

subjeot to tho iwttets and piotisions hereinbefore declared concernmo moS 

Trust Fluid or as nctr thereto as ctrcumstanccs tnll permit ntoney fonauig part of the Wife s 

FRonnCD ALttAVS that the trustees or trustee sliol' not l,e m.d , 
or jtcrson-il propertt bccommi; subject to the cotenant to SetiT. n ^ accountable in respect of ant real 
the same lull 1, tte been act, laUj piidcnmejcdS^cdortr nates aSVnTJ 

be clnracable ttill. brotch of tm t or made habk „S, nrbm. nor shall they Tbi 

same red or ji. rsonal propertt or an} part ifccreof uSs and nn?d' proceedings to get m the 

ptrson bmel. tillt interested under these presmts “““ « ™tmg so to do bj Some 

AAD IT IS iirrrm tcrEED that the said Georec Roberts od an i . „ 

and U« surtitor ot them during hn. or her l.-JS hat^iSt*t™S I""* !■'“ 

appoint new trustee:, cf tlicst presents 

In Witness etc 
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court may, under the same Act, direct a settle- 
ment of an infant's propel ty after marriage, but 
it has no power to compel a w'ard of court to make 
a settlement 

MARRIED WOMEN'S rROPERTY ACTS.— In 
the present article it is intended to put forward 
some of the most important changes wluch have 
been made by a senes of Acts of Parliament, 
extending from 1870 to 1907, although the 
pnncipal ones referred to will be the Acts of 1882 
and 1893 Many points which affect married 
W'omen wall be found under a number of different 
headings, and reference wall naturally be made in 
particular to the article Husband and Wife 
Here we shall consider the posibon of a married 
woman from a business point of view, especially as 
to her capacity to enter into a contract 

At common law, husband and wife became one 
upon marnage, and the wife had no power to enter 
into contracts on her own behalf Whatever she 
did m the way of contracting was done in her 
capacity as agent for her husband Although there 
has been a great revolutioii effected in this respect, 
especialH by the Act of 1882, it is important to 
recollect that whatevei rights in a mcicantilc sense 
are now enjoyed by a married woman they are the 
outcome of statutes, and where Uiere is no special 
provision made, the old common law rules icmain in 
force Nothing, therefore, must be assumed in 
favour of a married w’oman It must be sliowm to 
exist within the statutes themselves which lefcr 
to her 

By Section 1 (s s 2) of the Marncd Women’s 
Property Act, 1882 (45 and 46 Vict c 75), it is 
provided that — 

" A married woman shall be capable of ontci- 
ing into and rendonng herself liable in respect of 
and to the extent of her separate property' on 
any contract, and of suing and being sued, either 
in contract or in tort or otherwise, in all respects 
as if she were a feme sole {qv), and her husband 
need not be joined wathherasplaintifl ordefendant, 
or bo made a party to any action or other legal 
proceeding brought by or taken against her ; and 
any' damages or costs recovered by her in any 
such action or proceeding shall be hei separate 
property, and any damages or costs lecovcrcd 
against her in any such action or proceeding shall 
be payable out of her separate property and not 
otherwise " 

Owing to the judicial construction jilaccd upon 
this Section in various cases, viz , that the separate 
property of a mariied woman was not bound by 
her contract, unless she had some property at the 
time of entering into the contract, the Mamed 
Women’s Property Act, 1893 (56 and 57 Vict c 63), 
was passed, and by Section 1 it is provided — 

Every contract hereafter entered into by a 
'married woman otlicrwise than as agent {a) shall 
be deemed to be a contract entered into by' her 
w'lth respect to and to bind her separate property, 
whether she is or is not in fact possessed of or 
entitled to any' separate property at the time 
when she enters into such contract , (6) shall 
bind all separate property' which she may at that 
time or thereafter bo possessed of or entitled to, 
and (c) shall he enforceable by process of law’ 
against all property which she may thereafter 
while discovert bo possessed of or entitled to • 
provided that nothing in this Section contained 
shall render available to satisfy any liability or 
obligation ansing out of such contract any 
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separate property which at that time or thcic- , 
after she is restrained from anticipating." - 
Unless the caution already mentioned is kept in 
mind, it might be imagined that the law Iiad now 
put a woman m a jiosition simiiar to that occupicvi 
by’ a man m respect of contract TIus is not sd. ^ 
A man is personally bound upon Ins conlr.act;^ a 
married woman who coiitracis only docs so with 
respect to her separate estate If she lias no separ.ate' 
estate, her creditors arc without any remedy. She 
may be possessed of ampte means, but unless she 
has complete control over tliesc means, she ran 
snap licr fingers at those pet sons to whom she is 
indebted lluis, there may be a marriage settle- 
ment giving the wafe a laigc aimnal income, but if 
she IS “ icstramed from anticipation,’’ i c forbidden 
to alienate or to charge her projicrty' m any war, 
any' judgment obtained against her will be prac- 

tically' valueless '1 his resframl W'as mvenied about . 

a century and a half ago, and it lias become common 
to insert it in all marnage settlements in which an 
interest is given to a wife during the existence of 
the marriage, as it was thought to act as a saie- 
guard for her intercsls It is to be observed, how- 
ever, that the rcslr.unt only lasts during Hie con- 
tinuance of the mauiagc lie, though it is revived 
if the widow mairic'S ag.iin I'ako an illustration 
A woman marries, and on her marnage ;^10,000 is 
settled upon her, the interest upon this money 
being payable to her personally There is a restraint 
from anticipation imposed mtlie deed of scltlcmcnt 
So long as sho is marncd, the wife cannot m .any 
way charge her interest wluch is pay.able at a 
future lime When any' part of tlie income is p.ud 
to her, that is separate piopcrty’ in respect of w’birh 
she can contract , but if the interest is payable 
only a day alicad, that is not separate property, , 
and no contract can be entered into so ns to bind it 
Directly sho becomes a widow, the restraint is gone, 
and the futuic interest on tlio ^10,000 is uncon- 
trolled properly. The w-idow contracts personally' 
just as a man docs But if she re-marncs the 
icstraml IS again imposed, and she occupies the 
same position as before ' ' ' > 

This restraint is a very' jiow'crful thing, and unless 
it IS shown to the court that its removal will bo for 
the benefit of the maiiicd woman herself, it cannot 
be interfered with It is Section 39 of the Con- 
veyancing Act, 1881, winch allows _ the removal 
under the circumstances just mentioned H *5 
obvious tliat this rcsli aint is capable of being gieaUy' 
abused, and in one respect Section 19 of the 
Married Women’s Piopcrty' Act, 1882, endeavoured 
to prcv’cnt this ,by' piovidmg that no woman _ 
can settle her own jiropeity upon herself nn the 
eve of and in contemplation of her marnage, ana 
impress it with this lostraint so ns to defeat her 
creditors at the time of her marriage 

Owing to Hie restricted power of proceeding 
ag-ainst a married woman. Hie Court of Appeal 
settled the form of judgment against her m the case 
of Scoit v Motley. 1887, 20 Q B D 120 It 's 
follows • ” It IS adjudged that the plainHn do 
recover £ , and costs (to bo taxed) against inc 

defendant (the marned woman), such sum ana 
costs to be payable out of her separate property, as 
hereinafter mentioned, and not otherwise 
is ordered that execution hereon bo limited 
separate property of the defendant^ (the inarrlca 
woman), not subject to any' restriction 
anticip.iUon, unless, by' reason of Section 19 ol m _ 
Marncd Women’s Property' Art, 18S2, the property 
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shall be liable to execution notwithstanding such 
restnction 

There « no ■power to commit a woman upon a 
judgment summons (jv) m respect of contracts 
entered into by her diinng her marriage As already 
stated she contracts with respect to her separate 
estate atone But this immunity from committal 
does not extend to the cases in which she has con 
tratted prior to her marriage nor docs it extend 
to cases oi tort committed donng marnage Again 
she cannot be made baniffupt unless she is trading 
separately and apart trom her husband and then 
only in respect of her separate estate (See 
BANraupT \\ho May bf Made) The Bask 
ruptcy Dill before Parliament m 1912 proposes to 
extend her liability in respect 

When husband and wife are living together the 
wife has an implied authonty to bind her husband 
for necessanes f^ herself and in household matters 
generally This she does as the agent of her husband 
But since the agency is only an Implied one the 
husband may rebut any presumptioti against hmv 
by showing that he has forbidden her to pledge his 
credit But this will not be suffaent in the case 
of those tradesmen with whom the uife has had 
dealings and who have treated her as agent In 
addition to forbddmg his wife to pkdee his credit 
the husband must give information to the parbcnlar 
tradesmen that the agency is with Uaivn And in 
case of difficulties the onns will be upon the husband 
to prove that the witbirawal of the agency has 
actuall} come to the knowledge of these tradesmen 
Merely inserting an advertisement lu a newspaper 
is ©f no real value Any new tradesmen however 
must take their chances If a mamed woman has 
been forbidden by her husband to nledce his credit 
and th n goee to a tradesman and orders good — 
this being a first transaction— the buebasd is lo so 
way liable since there is no question of agency 
and unless the mamed woman haa an\ separite 
property the trmWman is legally xnthont a«> 
remedy These matters however arc outside the 
special Acts now under consideration so that it is 
unnecessary to pursue the subject fun her 

\ wfe has flow the same power of contracuag 
wsthher husban i as with aoy other persen In respect 
of her separate properly and by Section 12 of the 
Act of 1882 the wife has the same civil remedies 
agains* oil persons InJnding her husban t foe the 
protection aod secunta of lier s paratc j roperty M 
if such Twonerty licloaged to her as a ftm soU 
The husband occupies a «oin«wli.at different position 
so far as irocedore « concemrf! thou h the result 
is about th sum" 

The peculiar immuBity of a marned woman in 
respect Of cmitmct comes tn an end snth th 
tremmation of the marriage tl Tlu* Is aery fre- 
quently forgotten by all parties. UnmameJ 
whet wr as a »pinj*et or as a widow _bo oceuSes 
the same portion as a man in a contra tual sense 
U is only wh n ihe is actually a mamed woman 
that she is spociajj protected as a’wx sbosra 
But esen when mairfed she does rat e-racw haWWr 
tw her antr-flnptial debt* lor these *ho >f 
alwaau liable mani"d or unmarried subject of 
eouri" to sufh defetscei as infancy or the Statute 
of Umfutfons. 

As tar as torts committed by a wife are eon 
ee*ntd the husband h suU hab,e at fommon Jaw 
if hu h«n1 and wife are Im g tog ther and bo 
”>Ay ^ »oei1 eflber alone rr jfd-itlr with Ws srlfr 

nXltAAt \ —A light Sicilian vine of the »*imy 


dass It owes its name to the Siabon aty of 
hlarsala which supplies the requirements of Great 
Britain 

3tARSn\LLI>G or \SSCTS— (See Assrts ) 

llARTES — V rodent somewhat resembling the 
weasel ITic European varieties or© foind ihiefj 
la Siberia and the Alps. North Amerii.a exports 
largo flumbers of skins which are highly valued by 
furriers being often dressed in imitahon of sable 

M4RTI\51AS —The 1 1th Sovember 1 his is one 
of tbe Scottish quart r-davs (bx. (;)uabter Dvvs ) 

JI\STtB»— This is a person who occupies a 
position whi h may be bnefly desenLe 1 ai t’"in 
that of a subordinate ju Jgc In the prepaiati ii < t 
a civil case many preliminary steps have t bi 
taken before th case is npc for trioj I or wh it tv 
often called Chamberwork a ju Jgc is apjvoirte d 
according to a certain rotation but os it would 
be absolutely impossible for one man to conrlii t 
the interlocutory business tii-se suborJinatc 
masters arc appointed to do the vork in lus st ad 
There i always a nght of ayipenl from th" ma t r 
to Ibe judge The income attached to the oC is 
n 500 a sear 

MASTER AVD SrPVlNT.— Th" p es"nt arti Je 
will bo confined as fa as possible to the con 
Irsctnai relationship extsbng Idwcen employer 
and employed ard to the question of (}i« rcspo'i 
sibiUty of the master or Ui« ervart in rc«pevt of 
acts done by him in the course of bis w>rk 

The relationship is of voursv one anitn«, out of 
eontraet and th* terms of the contract are genmUy 
settled at or before the commercement of the 
service lo many casta where the dutica are not 
of an onerous ebaraeter little formahtv will be 
used or rcqmred but when tb position to be 
occupied is one of importance all the terms of the 
agreement (.iitered into should be stated vnth care 
and prvauon so as to prevent diflerences and 
trouble in tbe future \nl it may be at on e 
stated that speaking generally the peents n 
nected vnth tli birtn^ ol s*nsnts t! eir diimissAl 
their characters etc are itnilar wheihef the per 
son engagwt is to bt an ngr it a clerk a domestic 
servant a governrss or a tut r 

Matters conn"cted witb the Lnmloyers Lisbihtv 
Acts National Iniuranee the "Truci* Acts a id 
Workmens Compenut40R arc dealt with nn Icr 
sepa'ate h odings 

An cngagFmriit may tn verbal inl*s' th t rm 
ol service IS to la t fir at least one year Uuttfib 
•emm it to extend bevonJ a vrsr or if it ii f r a 
year from the dite of the eo”noi"nenn nt and tliat 
date IS n future one the teims rf the ontra I 
should Iw In smbflR so as lo sat ify tte dtl 
tion r»f th"*ttat«leOf Trsuds (bc"raAur'S Stati tx 
or I What is required is mtu" n norsn tun or 
not ei|m*d bv the party to ti" harve t ihrrrwiib 
or hy snne other (>*rsoi» duly » ith nt r-I l^y him. 
The ri ruwandom nr njle neC-l not 1>" a fiirmal 
one but tt mult contain tl e nAmr of th" pi-ti-s 
4j tli« tnailrr and the serrsfi anl t'l o«t if 
tooxW"r4ti'Jr f r th" b ring 1 1 the am v.nt cl tf." 
sidaryr wasit to b" paid An a”t<«-t*"nt may l»- 
col feted fretn a seti*n ot irtt rs. An 4crrrm"Tvt ol 
tUs lu- 1 isvjvt Iv* vlulv s.ani»rd with a $■ stamp 
ta order Ihst Jl mv be nj*v a* evfdmce n » c art 
c( Iawio ntS"ol ad »i ul" efvnt b* t n * »i m is 
nere^sary if the a teenm ec FaTr""an1 en Vsv 
rrfenrr e to the fir" el any Ub erer art S et 
nsnofa-ta-cr re rv* tsj w-x*nf cr wNne i( it 
msdr bt»«"<«i theirs T*" a.’vl jeartnm ef any sSn 
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for it the emploj er is a joint stock companj and is 
being siovnd up) the servant obtains ccrtaia rights 
before other creditors b> reason of the PreferentiaJ 
Payments in Bankruptcy Acts 1888 and 1897 {jt») 
Except by speaal agreements wages may not be 
stopped in cases of illness But illness if of long 
duration is a ground for terminating the service 
A sen ant may be summarily dismissed for wilful 
disobedience gross moral misconduct inattcnticm 
incompetence claimingtobcapartner and conduct 
incompatible with the performance of his duties 
Little difficulty arises as to the first four of these 
grounds for ^srmssal though a master must not 
act too capriaously nor m too narrow a spmt 
The last ground opiens up a much wider field l*o 
genera] rule can be laid down as to what will con 
stitutc a good cause lor summary dismissal though 
the judgment of a former Master of the Rolls may 
be read with advantage as a useful ^idc In an 
action for wrongful dismissal the plaintiff was the 
confidential clerk of a firm of general m rchants 
and commission agents who were in a very large 
way of business The defendants discovers that 
the plaintifl was speculating in differences on the 
Stock Exchange to the extent of many hundreds 
of thousands of pounds and immediately dismissed 
him from their service It was held that they were 
entitled to do so The late Lord Esher said The 
rule of law is that where a person has entered into 
the posilion of servant if he docs anything incom 
patiolc veith the due aod laithfal discharge of his 
duty to his muter the latter has a nght to dismiss 
him. The relabon of master and servant unnhes 
necessarily that the servant shall be in a position 
to t erform his duty duly and faithfully and if by 
his nwo act he prevents himself from doing so the 
master may dis&ss turn It Is not that the servant 
warrants that he will duly and faithfully perform 
his duty because if that were so upon any breach 
of his duty his master might bring an action against 
him on the warranty But th« question is whether 
the breach of duty Is a good ground for dismissal 
I have never hitherto beard any doubt that that is 
a true proposition of law What circumstances wiD 
put a servant into the portion of not being able to 
mriorm in a due manner his duties or of not 
befog able to perform his duty in a faithful manner 
It IS impoi^bfe to enumerate Innumerable dream 
stances have actually occurred which fall withta 
that propo ibon and innumerable circumstances 
which never have yet occurred wfll occur which 
also wiU fall within the ] roposilioa But if a 
wvTNaist ts gufity td such a enme outside his 
as to make It unsafe for a master to keep him m Ins 
emriiy theservant maybe di missed by his master 
and if the serv-inl s conduct Is so grossly imrnorol 
that all reasonable men v>ouM say that he cwinot 
be trusted the master may di miss him The 
question is wh ther we can differ from the learned 
judi,e who lias deternuned the question of fact with 
reference to a conf lentiat ckrk to merchants who 
in the course of his duty might have to advise his 
masters upon monctarj matters and wh> m the 
course of his doty might bo called uprvi ly h« 
master* to hav in his hands necnrllies »>f great 
value but wh is found dnring the »er "Ice scrrrtlr 
frtm his masters, to have lieen ensiled not in one 
or two small tiaiisacuons but In erormousSy large 
gamWiflg transactions on the Slock 1 xchange in 
diCerences *>j that he might at any lime be Utiueil 
in inmenve losses and whether we can mv that th" 
learneil ju Ige Is wrong in 1 ' J ng tfnt a man srf > 


has done that which is incompatible with a safe 
perfonnaate of his duty to his masters and if the 
learned ]udg ba» held that such a clerk by such a 
course of conduct to such an extent has brought 
himself uto a position that the masters cannot 
fairly rely upon bis faithfulness — becau e the 
clerk has palpably left htimwlf open to temptation 
so great that it is beyond sifety to the masters and 
to the masters business— the question is vvhtthcr 
wc can say that the learned judge is WTong or that 
a jury would be wTong in finding that that is mcom 
patible with the sale performance of his duty to his 
master Wherever a clerk in a mercantile servi e 
or ui a service of trust breaks any of the rules of 
good conduct and wherever a jury finds that the 
master was justified is dismissing him I should like 
it to be known by all arsons in (hat po ilu ii that 
this court will uphold the decision and I think that 
every judge and every lury if sucli con luct is 
thought before them as has been imputed to and 
proved against the plaintiff in this case holding the 
position which he did in the office of merchants 
would come to the conclusion that gambling to a 
large extent in differences is wholly inccmpatible 
with the due and faithful performan e of his luties 
if he docs so unknown to bis master 1 should like 
to sav in plain terms so that it may lx. understood 
that the moment it is made known to a master that 
bis clerk bos been gambling to anything hke this 
extent oo the Stock Exchange that of itself will 
authorise any inbcoal in saving that the master 
was justified in dismissine his servant 

tVhen a servant is dismissed there is no nec ssity 
for the oaster tostate the groonds for his dismissal 
If however the servant insbtntn an a tJon for 
wrongful dismissal i e damages for being dismi sed 
without a proper notiee the emj lover must he able 
to prove that be had good grounds for disnusbing 
him otherwise he may be mulcted in heavy 
damages where the employment is of a very 
lucrative nature The measure of damages is the 
loss which naturally arises from the effect ( f the 
dismissal This will be generally speaking the 
salary or wages which would have had to be paid 
if the servant had hern engaged up to the end of 
his proiwr term of service Dot ft does not alv ays 
follow that the servant will obtain th« full amount 
tVhen lie is dismissed he must endeavour to get 
fresh employment and it be succeeds In doing so 
the wages paid In respect of the new service are 
deduct^ from the amount wljch would rth Twise 
be claimable from hii former master It is th re 
lore just possible that \i a fi> missed servant gets 
a Dew siloaticm at once the damag*s sustained will 
be only nominal 

On (be other hand a servant who quits his 
masters service without jiroper notice is liable to 
an action at liw for the damage sustained fy the 
mavlcr through the lovs cl the servants srrvi « 
Tbelmprobabthtycfobtaifiinganv nutenalsatisfac 
tion out of an action of this kind makes this clvss 
of cave extremelv rare It may be rKcUected that 
fex maticiouslv IrcaUng a contract of semee In 
conorction with munlip.!! gai or water worVi a 
servant maybe pruceedfil agamit cnrolnatly 

WLen a servant u d sniwed he most leave the 
riMter s pivnuiea anl if be reluve* to o so he 
tnav be removed llvjoch no more Icrcc nuvt 
vved In the removal than li actually nemsary 
If di'fieul les tuivr it U ad isaHe to suirri in a 

K kee rr>.taMe who will see i|.at there i* ne 
taeh of the peace committed 
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or vessel ior wages on .my voyage coastwise from 
port to port in the United Kingdom 

Unless the period during which the service is to 
last IS specially stated, the general rule is to con- 
strue the hiring as an ordinary one to ivlilch the 
terms ot service applicable arc those whicli arc 
recognised by custom or usage At one time it ivas 
held that a general hiring was a hiring for a year, 
and that if the full year was not served there was 
no right to demand the payment of the uages 
agreed upon Tlus idea is now completely exploded 
When no term is specifically fixed, the best guide 
IS the periodic payment of wages Ihus. if wages 
are paid once a week, there will bo a picsiimphon 
that the hiring is for a week , if paid once a month, 
the hiring wall be held to be monthly, and so on 
Particular classes of servants may be subject to 
special rules wluch have come to be looked upon 
as the customary luring recognised by the courts 
Servants engaged by the Crown — civil, naval, or 
military— hold their offices during the pleasure of 
the Crown Moreover, no engagements made by the 
Crown wath its naval or military servants, m respect 
of services, can be enforced in any court of l.aw 

The death of cither the master or the scivant 
puts an end to the contract flic relationship is 
entirely personal, and as no substitute can be pio- 
xaded by the servant — unless agreed iijion by the 
parties — so no one can step into the shoes of a 
deceased master This rule may', in certain cases, 
work much hardslup, but it is very rarely’ put into 
force with all its strictness And, indeed, the law 
will assist the servant of a deceased master if there 
IS any possibility of supporting a fresh contract 
ahus, the master of a hobsc dies All his servants 
cease to bo employed, ’in a legal sense, at the 
moment of his death But if any' of them remain 
on and do any work, oven when that work is of the 
same character as the work previously done, the 
law wall presume that la new contract of service 
has been entered into \vith the representatives of 
the deceased, and these representatives xvill be 
hable to pay the wages edrned as they become due. 

In cases other than death, the relationship of 
master and servant is pdt an end to by a proper 
notice can be given on either side 
What is a proper notice, depends upon various 
circumstances If the cbntract of service has 
specially provided for it, Uie length of notice is 
established In other cases, 'however, it is generally 
a question of custom As alrcJ^dy stated, the general 
rule of a yearly hiring has beonlthoroughly exploded 
If. of course, the lunng is yearly', there could be no 
dismissal until the end of theiycar, except for dis- 
obedience, or some other offence of a kindred 
character But it may be stated as a general pro- 
position that the notice requirKd xvhen xvages arc 
paid weekly is a week, and xvhdp paid monthly, a 
month , though here, again, special custom may 
have settled what is the notice Voquired by laxx. 
Thus, a clerk can be discharged xx-fth three months' 
notice and a menial servant xvith (The term 
“ menial servant ” has been held to Include a head- 
gardener residing in a detached house in his master's 
grounds, and a liuntsman, but not a governess ) 
This uncertainty makes it all the moliC necessary 
that this question should be settled aU the com- 
mencement of the lunng When there is ho sfapula- 
tion as to the length of notice to bo given, there 
must be a reasonable or customary nolule M^at 
is a reasonable notice is a question of fadt m each 
instance In the case of an advertising \agcnt, a 


month's notice xx’as found to be sufficient In another 
case, xvhere a cleric in a telegraph office bad a yearly 
salary of £135, paid fortniglitly, a month xvas held 
to be a icasonablc notice for a person in his position 
There has been considerable difficulty on more 
than one occasion as to the length of notice that 
ought to be gix'cn in Uic case of domestic serx-ants, 
a certain custom having been set up more .than 
once that the scrx'ice c.in be terminated at the end 
of the first month by a notice given dunng tliat 
month. This, however, has not bccn_ generally 
accepted, and it would appear that if anyone 
xMshes to rely upon it, evidence must bo adduced 
in court as to the same The importance of this is 
apparent w’hcn the question of the payment of 
XX ages comes up If a notice is improperly gn on by 
a master, the servant is entitled to claim hiS xwiges 
up to the tame xvhen lus term of service xvould have 
come to an end in a legal manner. On the other 
hand, if it is the servant xvho gives notice, he must 
continue up to the end of the time xvhen lus term 
of service would hax'c rightly come to an end, Other- 
xvisc he is not entitled to any xvages for the portion 
of the time during which he has acted as servant 
A servant must use all proper care in dealing 
with tlic properly of his master which is entrUstco 
to lum If he is guilty of gross negligence by xvlucn 
such property is injured, he will be liable to an 
action at law. rhcrc is no duty laid upon him to 
protect lus master's properly' at all risks, and ue 
will not bo responsible for losses ansmg througn 
robbery. The whole of the servant's worWng 
are at the disposal of his master, and mnv nc 
utilised in any manner the master desires, thougu 
no serx'anl can be compelled to obey any 'uuiawju 
command or order. The strictest honcs^ 
demanded in dealing with the goods or 
the master, and also with any moneys paid to rn 
serx'ant on behalf of his master If a servant 
and converts to his own use any sum of nioncy 
which IS paid to him on behalf of his master he 
guilty of embezzlement Such an act on the p 
of any other person than a clerk or 
prior to the passing of the Larceny Act, 1901, aw 
simply given nsc to an action to recover the sa 
in a uvil court , but now, by the provisions ol 
Act just named, it constitutes a misdemeanour 
the same is done fraudulently , r 

A master is responsible for the negligent acm 
his servant, whereby a third party ‘is injured, p 
vided the servant is acting in the ordinary aourM 
his duty, and within the scope of his autho y 
But if the servant is engaged in some enterpns 
business vrhtch is altogether unconnected . ^ 
service, or if he is chargeable with anything . 
imposes a criminal liability upon him, the mas 
is not responsible , , „n,<v 

Again, It is the duty of every master 
Ins serx'ant from the consequences of 
thing in obedience to orders, the servant at 
time bchcx'ing them to bo latvful But 
obligation to indemnify if the servant knexvtna 
orders were unlawful, nor if damage hM 
the servant through acting in direct disohedi 
to his master's ordets , +0 

It IS, of course, incumbent upon the mWt 
pay the stipulated salary or xvages as tliey Be , 
due If payment is not made, the servant is cn , 
to sue for the moneys due, and this can do 
personally, even though tlic servant is an ^ 
1 here is no necessity for the intervention ol ^ 
fnend " (j v ) Also, if the master becomes hankr 
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England and NSales It Is the Master of the Rolls 
who signs the certiecate of evcr> solicitor ht) 
and vfheneser a srticitor is struck oC the rolw it 
IS to him that anj apphcafioo must be made for 
his reinstatement The salary attached to the offiee 
Is /6 000 per annum 

3l VSTrll roi irn —This is a person who is 
licensed by the s -irious dock companies anil harbour 
boards to attend to the recciiing weighing and 
sorting cf goods or to the proper discharg'* of 
vessels upon their arrival in port 

II VSTIC^V pale yellow gum resin olUined by 
inojion from th" bark of the Pisli ta leiittscvs a 
tree common in South Europe particularly In 
Greece It hardens on exposure to the air bnt 
softens apaiQ under the action of heat. It Is 
emplojed in the preparation of a varnish for 
varnisning prints etc ard ta sometimes usnl as 
a eement sloppins In deotialrv 
51 VTC1IE8 — SpUnts made usuallj ot white 
Cana ban pine tipped with a combustible tom 
pound which eaailj ignites bj friction The splints 
which are the length of two matches are fixed by 
the middle in frames and both endv me then 
slightly charred passed through a bath of paraffin 
wax and hnallv dipped into the Igniting | aste 
This varies in comrwtion according to the manu 
facturer Init usually contains In the ease of non 
safety matches red and white phosphexus chlorate 
of potash or saltpetre rcl lead or black oside of 
mangant e and sand ot powdered glass. The<« 
Ingredienla ue colourel I) means ul an an tine 
djeand are nme-l with glue or dextnne Alter the 
mstchca have Ixnrn lippM in this raite ttie\ are 
dried rutin two and l>oxed As white ] hovifonis 
Is miunuus to the vuit hmakers and rus) U- I xi 
cavil) Ignitrd th*' use of this ingttdient has fallen 
Into disiavn r And i even fort ddeo ty bw m 
llollaiiiland Denmark The ]>aste with which aafet) 
maiehes are prepared con wta of chlorate of potash 
sulphl lo el But muov and glue vrithout phov 
plotos The ]aitname<l substance is however 
prevent tOKCthrr wllh black oxide of tnvavpevo or 
sulphide of mntlmoR) In the coating whi n fenos 
the tubbing Surface of the Urv \estai require a 
hij-hl) Infarinuj c jcwie a« violent iriction would 
b«nd their aitm of wax or tallsw Ibe usual 
UniUBg composition « etrp i>y«l In the case of 
fuwres but they arc previouvlv dipped in nn Iher 
pas e rorwstiiig of nitre an 1 charcoaL In 1 ranee 
the manuUrture of matches t« a Government 
tncn'vpe.ly md the paste coos sis tvnieraJ r ot a 
icxvture of sesquivjtyhi cl phosphorus Match 
mvVing IS an iinpf«r*aut Industry ti Crevt IlriUin 
the Gnitrd ®iatfS Austria, ar ) German) Im the 
Ur-e i exports come Irr^i Canunavia where 
je-iitvics tnr-j a trcwictd « Ira ie 

M ITl.*— Tli^ r»wn w*-v m »ecco<l n ctmr and 
of a vt-wI tt ppj; at qutv cl U capuie rr 
m*j*cT *)>en th" latter n una^ !c lo cetrmand In 
tV <a** cl fcirgt- wUeli Udirarejest m cod an 
third males, e#tli Iviaain tea irnsto Sake sarreme 
ccotrearUftlth ott r»iu«i capah’i t'} aicidret 
or < 

SltTi — kn infvd'vi preparot licm the knv s rf 
the /;/» par«ev«>san a spe jr« Of U v tree 
lH.wl la v- lh Ais»-t a. U ctota » lh* 

a tu«> prjvi-if el tci, an*! js cdiert krowti a* 

i arspai) t •*. It (* a »4voe»ite twvrraer in *v)c b 

Am—t a rsjmta-y wi l-rs» jci * brtrg 

lUTt^mtllM— TTJtUI -t..*ewvr » 


is given b) the mate of a sbp a kriuwled^ing th 
receipt of piufied goods on board This rtveij t is. 
afterwards giv 'n up to the ship broket m ev han^'r 
f r the tsUa of lading iqe) 

MlTirO— The aromatic leaves ot a Pcruv^an 
shrub useful in medicine for their stv ) i prcpcrties 
JIVTTl\r — The material used ior this [ irpcee 
are dealt with under separate headings 

3HTinr.^\ UU of rxehm c tv s-vid to matt re 
v\heii the date of pa)ment ha arrive I 

31 kTLUm —This term sipni^iv lh ’at ujsn 
which a tut of exchange a premssr rv n t or any 
othersinular cc mm efcialdocurieat be< me pavatte 
BIkliND — (S« roREicv Mmiitx wr 
Mulsorss — Persia ) 

310^F3.— Every vxir upon 'fanndy 
Thursday the day ^fore Gem 1 ncav a i tr bt 
lion is made of monev to a certa n number cf poor 
men and poor wenien the number urr ■vprndirf, 
with the age of the Sovereign The ccins d v nl utnr 
are silver oars a foorpenny j lece a threejernv 
piece a twopenny piece anti a penny piece The 
standard weight of thf*c ccins is set cut in f-e 
article CotVAcr rxce[t as rtincwitirs tn ccllrrto « 
ol coins Maundy Money has n > interc<t wlia ever 
a-v far as cotnnercial natters are concerned 
3I\LRITiLS 'awitit* i an > anl in il 
Indiw Ocean about tw miln ravt oi Mtus^a a 
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In the case of a domestic servant who is being 
summarily disrmssed, no master or mistress should 
ever take upon himself or herself the responsibility 
of searclung boxes, etc , if a theft is suspected 
Nor must the servant be detained Tins might 
give rise to an action for false imprisonment, and 
the employer would be unable to succeed unless it 
was shown that a tlieft had m fact been committed 
The proper method to be adopted is to obtain a 
search warrant (qv) from a magistrate, when the 
magisterial authority covers the individual’s act 
Another way is to call in a pohcc-constablo, w'ho 
wall advise as to the best course to be taken A 
■constable can do what a private individual cannot 
It is to be remembered that the former can act 
upon a reasonable suspicion of a felony having been 
■committed , the latter must, in addition, have good 
grounds for suspecting a parbcular person before 
he can act mth safety (See Arrhst, Right oi ) 
There is no legal obligation imposed upon a 
master or a mistress to give a character to a 
servant, and if there is any doubt about the matter 
St IS the safest plan to decline to say or to wnte 
anything at all Silence will prevent future annoy- 
ance But if a character is given, it must be an 
honest expression of the belief of the person giving 
it Characters belong to the class of communica- 
tions Icnown as privileged, for which no action for 
defamation (q v ) will he But the privilege must 
not bo earned too far And proof of the existence 
of any express or implied malice wall easily destroy 
the pnvilege Mahce is a question for a ]ury, and 
thoie arc clearly an enormous number of ways in 
which a jury may find evidence of malice Each 
case must rest upon its own facts The main thing 
to be observed by way of precaution, when it may 
be necessary to claim pnvilege, is to take care to 
avoid pubhcity as much as possible, and in order 
to run no nsks as to there being any evidence of 
malice, communications as to characters sliould 
not be sent by post card or telegram, so that they 
■can be read by everj'body The mere sending of a 
post card contaimng libellous matter is a sufficient 
pubhcation The question as to the recovery of 
damages in cases of libel and slander belongs to 
the general law of torts, and needs no further dis- 
cussion here A httle exercise of common sense 
and calm discretion ought to make such an action 
by a servant a practical impossibility, or rather it 
ought to render the chances of a successful issue 
for'iithe servant very remote A master must not, 
however, in his anxiety to run no risks on the 
ground of giving a bad character, give a character 
which IS palpably false, and so enable the servant 
to procure a new situation If the new master 
suffers damage through engaging a servant upon 
the strength of a former good character, the old 
master wall be hable to pay damages suffered by 
the new one through the servant employed, on the 
ground of deceit But the character in such a case 
must be a written one (See Dncnix ) Lastly, a 
master who wilfully gives a false character to enable 
a servant to procure a new situation is guilty of a 
misdemeanour, and is liable to be prosecuted 
, Where a servant has had a written character of a 
general nature upon entenng into a particular 
service, and not one specially addressed to his 
employer, the master is bound to return such a 
wntten character before or at the terminafaon of 
the service, and is hable for damages m case ho 
mutilates or destroys the same 

Special provisions were made for the settlement 


of jdisputes between employer and workmen, other 
than seamen or apprentices to the sea semce, by 
an Act of 1875. 

Special promsion has been made in recent years 
lor the settlement of disputes between employers 
and workmen, It does not apply to domestac or . 
menial servants. Proceedings may be taken iii a 
county court, and the court may — 

(1) Adjust and set off against each other the 
claims' of the employer and workman, whether the 
claims are liquidated or unliquidated, and arc for 
wages, damages, or otherwise 

(2) Rescind, if it thinks proper, any contract 
between the woikman and the employer on such 
terms as to the apportionment or payment ot 
wages or damages .os may appear just 

(3) Accept security from the defendant,' with the 
consent of the plaintiff, that he will pcrlorm his 
contract The security must be an imdcrtarang 
by the defendant, and one or more sureties, ffiat 
the defendant will perform liis contract, subject, 
on non-performance, to the payment of a sum to 
be specified in the tindcrtal'ang - 

Where the amount claimed or in dispute clots 
not exceed £10, the matter may be hoard ano 
determined by a court of summary junsdicuon 
No security then t.iken maj’ exceed £10, 

It IS an indictable offence for any persons 
conspire together to obstruct an employer in t 
conduct of his business by persuading his 
to leave him, so as to induce him to make n cnang 
in the mode of carrying on his busmess 
action will lie against an official Of a trade ’’ni 
for procuring the dismissal from their employih® 
of non-union workmen in the same trade, unless t 
dismissal is brought about by the employer bei g 
induced to break his contract with the workmc 
On the other hand, however, a malicious c - 
spiracy of several persons to injure a person m 
business by inducing his customers or 
break their contracts with lum, or not to enter i 
contracts with him, not to deal with him, or . 
continue in his employment, when 
results in damage, is actionable But ^raiR un 
arc now protected by the 1 rades Disputes Act, i 

For the settlement of trade disputes, powers n 
been conferred upon tlie Board of Trade to 
a reconciliation Tins is now effected in va 
ways When it is shown that any 
between an employer and his workmen, the ■“ 
has authority to inquire into the causes ana cir 
stances of the dispute, to take steps to nrrang > 
meeting of the parties, and to appoint a pere ^ 
persons to act as arbitrator, conciliator, ‘ \ 

board of conciliation (See Strike, Irade un * 

MASTER OF A SHIP.— This is the samf as tnc 
commander of a merchant ship His 'fCg 

confined to the navigation of his vessel and 
absolute control of its management dunng t 
tinuance of the voyage Any special agreemcn 
be sufficient to extend these powers. As 
peculiar powers where there are 
culties as to the completion of any 
journey, see Bottomry and Respondentia , 

MASTER OF THE R 0 LLS.--Ae the f 

the public records, an office dating from tne 
Edward II, the position of the Master of 
IS one of great honour as well as of great m ^ 

At the present timo, however, ho is i jn 

as the acting President of the Court of App 
addition to lus judicial funebons, he has a 
amount of control over the sohcitorS praci s 
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a cool climate 'Ihere ate altogether about 120 
miles of railway in the colony 

The pnncipal industry is sugar growing, now 
carried on largely by Indians on small holdings 
Cocoanuts, vanilla, hemp, and other fibres are also 
grown Except near the coast, the valuable forests 
tliat formerly existed have been cut down The 
exports are of the annual average value of 
;^2,380,000. of which about jf2,000,000 is unrefined 
sugar, and of this £200,000 comes to Britain The 
rest in order of value are • Fibres, molasses, rum, 
vanilla, and coconut oil Most of the trade is with 
other British Possessions in the Indian Ocean, South 
Afnca, India, and Australia 
The imports, to the annual average value of 
£1,2)0,000 arc almost entirely from Britain, and 
comprise manure, cotton goods, m,achmtiy and iron 
goods, coal, and soap 

-V The island was captured from the Dutch in ISIO, 
and IS now administered as a Crown Colony 
When first discovered, Mauritius was the home 
of the now famous <and extinct dodo, while in the 
neighbouring island of Aldabra W'cie found giant 
tortoises 

Mails are despatched to Mauntius once a month 
via Ceylon, and twice a month via Matscilles 
The time of transit is twenty-eight days 

MAW SEED. — ^The seeds of a species of poppy 
used as a food for cage birds The imports come 
from Russia 

MAYOR. — The highest municipal office to which 
a burgess or citiren can attain The appointment of 
a mayor is made annually on the 9tn November, 
unless that date happens to bo a Sunday, when the 
following day is the one selected for the appoint- 
ment The mayor is the principal magistrate for 
hvs year of office 

The choice of a mayor is generally made from 
amongst the members of the borough council who 
have served for a considerable number of years and 
gained experience There is notiung, however, to 
prevent a person outside the council being appointed, 
so long as he is one who is quahfied otherwise to bo 
a councillor , and where the duties arc of an 
onerous and expensive character, it may become 
very necessary to go to outside persons to find 
willing candidates In many towns there is no 
emolument fixed to the office, but some of the 
larger and more important cities arc finding it 
imperative to make some allmvance For example, 
in Liverpool the allowance is £2,700 a year 

Since the passing of the Act of 1907 extending the 
qualifications of women (County and Borough 
Councils Act, 7 Edw VII c 33), any woman who 
IS qualified to be an elector ma> now be elected as 
mayor, alderman, or councillor A woman, how- 
ever. who is elected as mayor cannot occupy the 
position of a )uslice of the peace The Act only 
applies to England A woman cannot be Lord 
Mayor of London 

The mayor is verbally addressed as " His 
Worship," and in writing as " The Worshipful the 
Mayor of " 

In recent tim"S the chief magistrates of Birming- 
ham, Bradford, Bristol, Cardiff, Leeds, Liverpool, 
Manchester, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Norwich, Sheffield, 
York, Belfast, Dubhn, and Cork, are styled as Lord 
Mayor 

The Lord Mayor of London is of old standing, 
and occupies a somewhat unique position The 
Lord Mayors of London and York arc also entitled 
to the prefix " Right Honourable " 


MAYOR’S COURT.— Tins is one of the oldest 
uvil courts m the country, its history going back to 
Saxon times It is often known, though incorrectly, 
as the Lord Mayor’s Court -At the present bme its 
jurisdiction is unlimited so far as personal actions 
are concerned, if the cause of action or any part 
thereof has arisen -mthm the city. , *, 

It sits about once a month, except that there is , 
but one sitting in the Long Vacation (fv), and_ 
goes on from day to day imbl the lists arc closed, 
though there is very rarely any court held on a 
Saturday. The judges arc the Recorder of London 
(g u ), the Common Serjeant (if v,)^ and the Assistant, 
Judge Almost all eases arc tried by a jury The 
procedure of this court is peculiar, the old forms m 
use before the Judicature Acts being still in vogue 
There is a right of appeal from this court to the 
Divisional Court as there is in county court cases 
3IEAD. — Ihe yellow fermented liquor prepared 
from honey and water, and long used as a beverage 
m North Europe The name is now’ given to much 
stronger liquors, which contain brandy and fruit 
jiuccs in addition to honey 

MEASUREME.\T ACCOUIS’T.— For the purpose 
of call ulating tlic freight upon goods of a light 
charactei, measurements arc taken of the Icngtli, 
breadth, and dc’pth of the cases in winch such 
goods arc despatched These measurements .ire 
entered into an account known by the abo\o name 
Wlien the freight is chaigtd in accordance with 
measurement, the method invanahly adopted for, 
hght goods, it IS the practice to reckon 40 cubic jc , 
to tile ton , 

MEASUREMENT GOODS.— Goods upon vhich 
the freight is charged by measurement and not n) 
weight (See Measurlmlnt Account ) 

MCASUKES (See WrioiiTS and iMcAsuars ) 

MEAT EXTRACTS.— Nourishing preparations 
packed compactly for convenience of 
They are obtained by boiling down the carcases o 
oxen, but the processes of manufacture are i'hO'" 
only to the makers The moat " essences ar 
even more nutritious than the " extracts 
industry is growing in importance both in Iiurop 
and America , 

MED.riDIE,— (See Fopeign .Moneys— T CHKi'y; 
MEDLAR,— A tree belonging to the rote family, 
but yielding a yellow, pulpy fruit about the siz 
an apple, which is used for making jams and 1®* ‘ , 
The me liar abounds in South Europe, but a v 


vari ty is found in Britain , 

MEDOC.— A famous claret named after the place 
m the Gironde district where it is made Bordc 
IS the centre of the export trade . ,, 

aiEERSCIIAUM.— A porous, finc-S''a‘a™’ I' 
and compact mineral of wlute or yellowish ao 
It consists of a hydrated silicate of magnesium, < 
Occurs in clayey beds in Asia Minor, Greece, Moro- , 
and Spam It is chiefly used in the hianufactu 
pipes and cigar-holders, an industry fi’^t'' 
Vienna is fiamous France also does a , 

fancy pipes made of meerschaum, but an ^ 
product IS largely emploj ed The name is a oe * 
word, meaning "sea-foam," and is due , 

tradition that meerschaum was obtained irom 
source by petrifaction , cwch 

MEETINGS,— In the case of public t 

as borough councils, county councils, “ 
councils, etc , the arfaclcs relating to their me h 
Will be found under the heading of the bray 
cerned, and to each of these reference m 
made for full infonnabon 
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>IFFTI>rS, C0}1P\^\ -—The administration of qaonam withoat which no bunmess can be trans 

limited liaUhty companies is carried on for the most acted will vary with all comp-iiues The joint 

part b) means of mertines these meetings are of wiU ivobably be deaded by the arudes of 

two distinct characters. The first are th* rnecliogs association If however no provision is made 

of the executive or ^rd of directors who exercise forthn then a mijonty of the directors aj pointed 

executite control oxer the inner working of the must constitute a qaorutn It is unusuu to find 

busines. The second class o( tneelinjts are those that directors have been invested with the power 

of the sliaichol 'era which are further sub-di nded of arranging amongst themselves as to what 

into meelinys ef three distinct classes (a) Annual number shall constitute a qurjnim 

or generaJ meetings (i) extraordinary mectinRS 6 Tlio chairman who jiresides over board 

and (c) a statntorj meeting which Is the first meetings will be the chairman of the company 

meeting of the general body of shareholders In a but if no chairman has been electel or if the 

company s career It will be convenient to discuss oflirfa] chairman so elected is not in attendance 

the procedure as to the manner of convening and within a certain prescribed time from the time of 

conduclinR th<~te meefines separately comm nung the meeting according to noti i the 

nirtrlors* Ilertlon. The pron ions repaired by directors present maj then choose a chairman 

the siatutce for hoi ling meetings of directors are to act at that meebc" 

enibfxhcd in Section 71 of the Companies (Con 7 In all proliability the articles of as ocia 

solidaiion) \ct 1903 wherein the proccedmgs of tion will require the secretary to give a proiwr 

all meetings whether general meetiags of share noti o to each member of the bovd or of any 

holders or meetings of the Hoard are to be comnutlees delegated by the board So long as 

recorded in the form of minates and entered in a director is not abroad be is entitled to receive 

books kept (or such a purpose Tlie Section further such a notice and It can be deemed to ha e been 

enacts that any such minute when signed by the duly delivered to him when sent to ins registered 

chairman of the meeting at which the proveedings address even though his actual whereabouts arc 

were transacted or by the chairman of the known to those responsible It is nsual to spvufy 

meeting next succeeding will constitute indts on the notice some nature of the business to be 

putable evidence of those proceediQgs. It will be transacted at the meetmg The usual course is 

necessary to refer to the articles of assocutioo (or directors to pass a minute at one of their 

regulating the eompao) s transactions in order to early meetings laying down some definite require 

discovcrthepre^iseconditionsuDderwhi hmeetings ments as to this point and dealing witli any 

of directors are t > be held In general they may other matters not covered by the vtielcs wliUh 

be stated as follows-- in this connet-tloo must be very carefully 

1 Board meetings are to be held at such ecrotiniscd 

times and places as the general body of the The procedure to bo observed at board meetings 
directors may determine It is tiseai to arrange will be regulated by the agenda drawn up (or ea b 
for time and placeoffetnromeenngaat a meeting meeting (See Aoknbv ) It will boincumWnt upon 
of the board when properly convened butany tho chairman to see that the items are dealt with la 
individual director tan request the sccreury to strict rotation It is usual to provide each m mber 
call a board meeting whenever he chooses of the board with (yp^ copies of the agenda to be 

2 If voieancies ecenr upon tlie board of dealt with as an addiijonal safeguard against any 
directors and tho number of directors remaining member raismg poiats which ore irrelevant to tho 
are reduced to a smaller number than those business under discussion 

required by the articles of association the Those members of the board attending each 
dircrtors still acting have power to apiKunt such meeting will be required to sign an attendance 
other meiiib>^s of the company as are qualified book kept lor the purpose at tlie same time the 
to be directors they may themselves summon a chairman wiU enter upon the agenda paper tlie 
general meeting of the shareholders for the pur name of each directcur as he arrives These entries 
pose of appcusting new directors but until a upon the agenda papers should be made to tally 
sufficientnumbcrofdirectorshavebeenappomted v-itb the signatures in the attendance book before 
to conform with the requirements of the articles the meebng terminates It is important to note 
no action of the directors will be v^id that all business transacted at meetings of the 

3 Questions put to the vote at mectiiigs of duectors or by a committee the proceedings of 

tlie board wilPbc decided by a show of bands whi b have bera confumed by the Hoard are per 
decisions being arrived at by a majority of those fecUy valid though it may bo shown that one or 

present Where th votei (or and against are other of the directors who has voted for the busi 

equal the chairman has power to exer ise a ness earned at any particular meeting was not 

second or casting vote qualified to act or even if any defect exists in regard 

4 It IS u ual to find m most articles of to his standing as a director as provided by the 
association some provisions whi h permit of articles of the company 

separate coraaiittees being formed amongst the Ordinary Gentral, or AddUs] Meetings These 

directors to transact any specified business such meetings constitute the annual gathenng of the 

as for mstance to deal with the transfer of sbareh^ders when the business of the past year 

shares or to report upon hnancial matters of the is taken under review and wlien directors and 

company Unless the article specify to the auditors are elected for the ensuing year The 

contrary it wilt be quite competent for the Companies (Consolidation) A t 1903 bectioa 6-i 

board to delegate one director to perform such (I) requires ail companies to hold a meeting once 

duties Business transacted by these committees at least e cry year the interval betw-en any t\ o 
or by a director deputed for Uus purpose is to be meetings must not be more than fifteen months 

reported to and con^m^ by the d rectors at a In connectioa with this provision the statute 

subsequent meeting of the board imposes a heavy penalty of /SO against every 

5 The number of d rectors to constitute a oHmer of the company who knowingly makes 
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default Tile clauses of Table A, wlucb constitutes 
the first schedule to the abo\ c-montionod statute, 
contain valuable illustration of what is required in 
this connection Although the articles of some of 
the companies may differ to some extent, it ivill be 
usually found that the provisions of the table ivill 
apply in most instances 

The first important clause is 46, which repeats 
the provision of the Section above-mentioned, 
namely 64 , and requires that, in default, the 
meeting shall be held in the month following that 
in which the anniversary of the company’s incor- 
poration occurred, the place of meeting to bo 
decided by the directors If the meeting is not so 
held, an)” two members may convene a meeting 
in the same manner as though the meetings were 
called by the diiectors 

Ihe next clause distinguishes between special 
meetings of shareholders and general meetings, 
which are to be called " ordinary mootings " 
Seven days’ notice is to be given specifying the 
place, dav, and hour at which the meeting is to 
take place, the sev'en days being reckoned so as to 
exclude the day on wluch the notice is despatched, 
so that the notice should be posted at least eight 
days before the holding of the meeting, in order 
to give seven clear days Any special business and 
the general nature of this business must be specified 
m that notice, and the notices must be sent to all 
persons who arc entitled to receive tliem Should, 
however, a notice which has been duly despatched 
not reach any particular member or members, the 
proceedings at the meeting, when held, will not bo 
invalidated 

Clause 51 forbids any business to be transacted 
unless a quorum of members is present when the 
mcetmg is due to commence Table A gives tliice 
members as a quorum The next clause, lays it 
down that if watlun half an hour fioni the time 
for the commencement of the ineetiug a quorum 
has not been formed, the meeting vMll stand 
adjourned until the same day of the following week . 
but if the meeting w'as called on a icquisition of 
members and a quorum bo not formed, then the 
meeting can be deemed to be dissolved , a quorum 
IS to be formed by membci's actually piescnt 
The chairman to pitsidc over mt clings of sliaie- 
holdcrs wall be the chairman of the board of 
directors or the chairman designated ns the chair- 
man of the comjiany , but if the chairman is not 
present within fiftten mmutes from the time when 
the meeting is amiounrcd to commence, or if he is 
not willing to act m that capacity, the members 
present arc at liberty' tb, choose .i substitute from 
one of their numbc’” \ 

The chairin.in is empowf rod, with the consent of 
tlie meeting when a quonun is present or he m.iy 
be so directed by the mljeting to adjourn that 
meeting till a fiitii’'e time tnid plarc, but rt such 
adjomnnicnt no other busistss than that for whiCli 
the onginat meeting w as (fconv cued lau be trans- 
acted If a meeting ■ oyadjounied for ten days 
or upwards, n frcdi notice Vf tho adjournment of 
tlia niccUng is rcquirtd, \\Jiich notice must^ be 
given in tfic same manner for general meetings 
br the sharcholdcrr , but if U> adjournment K for 
less than ten days, a fre-'h notn ' »** iint''eec'’'.iry, 
Rer-'ili.tions are put to tho ut general 

me'.tmp'i, md wall b" carried by mere t’bow of 

5i aids, unic's a poll lavs horn dm. 
rr ruo’-e mi V”Jii 'her th<‘ dec. ’"dim of thv 

It *. lit of the show of h imJe h >s t/em 


Where tho result of a show of liands has been . 
declared by the chairman as to a majority, or if ‘ 
the measure has been lost and a icxord has been 
made in the minute book, it is conclusive cwdcncc, 
and requires no furthoi proof of the number of 
votes recorded for and against a particular 
resolution put to the meeting 
Clauses 57, 58 and 59 give directions as to the 
nicUiod of dealing with a demand for poll It is 
open to the chairman to choose tho molhod of 
taking a poll, and tho result of tli.it poll will he ' - 
deemed to bo the resolution before the meeting 
when the poll is demanded The cluairman is given 
power to exercise a second or casting vole where 
an equality of v'otes exists as a result of the show 
of hands oi as a result of a poll , if a poll is 
demanded as to the election of a chairman or iinon 
a question of adjournment, the poll has to ho taken 
forthwith, but a poll demanded upon any' oilier 
question before the meeting may be taken at such 
time and place as the chairman of the meeung 
may elect . ^ , 

Members arc generally provided with tickets of 
admission to meetings, but if tho number of share ■ 
holders is small, it will be sufficient if members 
are required to sign their names in an attendance 
book kept at the entrance to tho meeting r°om. 
Cards of admission wall contain tho name of the 
member, and should further require the mombor to 
attach his signature before givang tlie ticket up to 
the attendant No member should bo admitiou 
unless this has been done, as it is essential tlw 
the signatuie of all members attending must M 
obtained, whether on cards or m an attendance book. 

TTio following is a form of notice usually’ 
panying tho report and accounts to be consldcreti' 
at general meetings — 

THE COMPANY, LIMITED.' ^ 

Notice of Ordiiiaiy General Meetiiit;. 

Notice IS hereby atveii that the ‘ 

Ordinary Geiicial Meeting of the Company n-'ill ve 

held atthc on • • • 

Ihc day of , . . • > , I®' » . 

o’clock, for the purpose of passing the ” 

feporls and accounts, to elect duec'ors and aiidtlors, 
to declare dividmds, and for the ordinan' 
of the Contpanv 

lly Order of Ihe Board, 

Smeiory. 

Dated at , . . The Ilegist'red OJicee of 

the Cowpanv, this . . day of 

19.. 

Tlie voting power of members, as well a» ^tlw 
powers conlciicd upon Uie members as to ''1^**’?? 
by proxy (g v ), will be contained in tho arlicle’t oi 
association of every company'. It is usimlly left t“ 
the directors to prcsi ube what form the proxy seal 
take In the absence of any requirements containeil 
in the arlidesj 'the form given in Table A imikei 
no provi'ioti for the Mgnaturc of a witness; 
pracure, however, this n almost umvcrsilly'ieqiitr™ 

Woxj fo'ms rhouUl be comjjleled nnd lodged vnlb 
the recrel.ltv at the eomi>.any’s regist'-re-l off'U'. 
not h'Si than forty mght hours 'previous t<i the tiir** 
fixed foi the coni’nti.ctm'-nt o> ihe meeting, '‘iw 
ar’iflt-s will in all probability contain »onic p'<‘ 
visi'ji. foe this; if proxies are rot delivertd vltlnr. 
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Spcafic pa.tt o£ tho companj s 
vested in trustees lor the Jebcature holders thus 
consUtuUng a fixed chaise or there may bo nj 
security at alV except the tomLanj s undertaking 
to My the interest and jrincjpaJ v,hen doe 

For each of these descnptiODS of debentures 
the condition of issue will naturally be different 
and incidentally the regulations f»heo there aie 
any) goveming the meeting of tnc holders will 
probably vary also 

Debenture holders do not hold regular meetings 
as is the case uith shareholders The necessity for 
their meeting will only arise in the event of the 
company fading to meet its oblig-vUans eithet as 
to interest or pnncipal or if it is considered that 
the security is in jeopardy or if it is desired to 
bring about s< me alteration m the terms oi issue 
1 1 some comjironuse Ixtween the debenture 
holders and the company such as sanctioning sur 
render and rel ase of anv of tlie mortgaged 
property or a rednetion in the rate of interest or 
pMtponement of the date when the piincipal falu 
due 

If there are no provisions in the conditions of 
issue for bolding meetings it wiU probably be 
necessary to apply to the court which if it thinks 
fit atll direct the calkng of a meeting anl will 
nominate the chairman but tor an issue of deben 
turcs of any magnitude it is customary to have 
atrust deed wherein provision Is made for concerted 
action by the holders of the bond m c rtain 
eventualities 

Anotb r method is to include amongst the lon 
ditions endorsed on the bonds regulations for the 
convening and holding oi meetings 

The power to convene is usually left with the 
trustees but sot infrequently the company is also 
given this power idthough no meeting shout) be 
called by the company vnthout doe notice to the 
trustees statieg the tine and place of meeting and 
the boslsess it is proposed to transact thereat 
The debenture holders are commonly given the 
power to tomf/tl the tmsttes or the company ‘ 


quotation IS desired representation by proxy is 
allowed 

It was often found well nigh impossible to obtain 
the TepTcscntation of so largo a proportion of 
debenture is ues and the Stock Lxchange now 
allows a clause m trust deeds to the effect that if 
the presenbed quorum is not present within a 
reasonable (ime after the hour appointed for the 
meeting it may be postjiOBed until another day 
when those bond holders who are present at the 
postponed meeting shall form a quorum 

If the conditions provide that certain business 
can only be transacted by means of a special 
Tosoluttoo or an extraordinacy resolution without 
defining those terms the definition contained in 
Clause 69 of the Companies (Consolidation) Act 
1603 would probablyr have lobe lollowed although 
the clause in question relates to genera] meetings of 
the mcmhrrr of the lOmpany It is however usual 
to define in the conditions what is intended by the 
terms in question 

Acts of any importance espoaally those 
involving any modification of the nghts of the 
bond holders ore usually effected by extra 
ordinary resolution the term special resolution 
scarcely ever finding a place in the conditions of 

Vobng in thefirst instance is commonly by show 
of bands each voter having one vote On a poll 
votes are usually allowed according to the valueof 
the debentures held by each voter If specially 
provided but not otherwise the 
in tbe event of n tie have a casting vote 

Representation by proxy is usually permitted 
aUhough if the bonds are to bearer this « unneces- 


A very important point to bear in mind with 
*® C ^ P®""* ^ majority at meetings 

of debenture holders is that unleu tl«e be special 
powers in the vooditions of issne et)abUag« uiaimty 
to make sneb modification as mav 


to make sneh modification as may he specific no 
. • -/ w ^ twted out against anv hoi w 

convene a meeting on a requmtion signed by the vvho objects He may insist on stnet adherenc. ^ 
holders of a certain proportion of the issue (or in the original bargain to the injury pcrhans of ^ 
*>,- or , >— who luve a largely rreponderatixig interest 

It must be understood that no settled procedure 
can be laid dovm as appijing to mi 
debenture holders the inlor^tion 
article is merely an IndicaUcn of 
whitb usuaHy govern these 

iba trvst deed tlfanyf M* '^*,5^ 

consulted by those respon. iMe for Sher ^ 

or conductiog tbe meeting '^Wivwung 

^nCLO> — ^Ihe juicy fruit of the 
of the gourd Umily^ iTis 
wafer melon is most popular Great iwr'* 
phes come mainly from Snam .-a s «ip- 

die fruit » widely 

Enr^ and may be grown m South 

MieLTO'^^A wft 

lor men a ganaeots trong broadcloth used 

3IE3IOIlAM)Uai,-As to th 
reqwred m certain cases t^ .. . ®anorandum 
scemaUDs Statute “ contract 

3IE310RAKDUM OP ASSfJf'MTmK*' 

a joint stock company Is 

Uu.t .» «b,M, II i. n««sa.y 

and clearness ^ vt out WiH. — ... — 


the event of a part having been redeemed of , 
portion of tbe amount ontstandmg} say one-tenth 
and if the trustees or the company refasn to call a 
meeting on such requisition the bond hofders them 
selves are given the power to convene it Tlio 
trustees a&d their sohatoi have the right at all 
t/sMS to be pWMD# 7riSaie»w«7R»«rey file sKreftog 
whether It be the trustees tbe company or the 
debenture holders The conveners usually have (he 
privilege of nommating tb chairman and if (he 
conveners do not do so or if tbe person appointed 
does not attend within a reasonable time irom tbe 
hour fixed for the meeting those present can choose 
cue of their number to act as chwman 

Proper notice of the meeting must be given to all 
entitled to att nd if the d bentures are registered 
debentures recourse imiat bo had to tho Tegisier 
which will be in the possession of the company for 
the names and addresses of (he holders Jf the 
debentures are in tbe form cf bearer bonds then 
the notice will bo by advertiseirent 
With regard to th necessary quorum tbe Stock 
Exchange requires this to be a clear majority la 

value of the whole of the debenture holdws and . . 

insists that a prowaon to this cCect should be basis trading 


Wtiatthepiibhc^,* certainty 
o^s c^g ,3 to take 

individoai trading on bi’^lr “ ^ “o* hke an 
binationofseve^l ^“i°^,a«oui.t or a com 
^ i*reou8 trading ^ partnership 
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when the extent of the busincfas may be as great distribution of specific assets' or otherwise as 
as possible A company is a new legal entity provided by the regulations of the company " 

wluch can only be brought into existence in certain Again it is now the common pracbcc for each 

ways, and statute law has decreed that it shall bo subscriber to take one share only, the total number 
carefully circumscribed as to its powers subscribed for in tJie first instance m a public 

The document wluch sets forth the objects of company, being generally seven In the case of a 

the company is the memorandum of association, public company, of course, it cannot be less Ulan 
and It lb, m fact, the charter of the company’ It seven. ' , “ ' ' 

has to be prepared at quite an early stage, for Ihe memorandum may be either wntten or 
until it has been filed, along with the articles of printed But printing is almost invariably adopted 

association (qv), if there are any articles, the since each member is entitled to have a copy of 

company cannot be incorporated the memorandum upon payment of a sum nbt 

This memorandum is a most important document, exceeding one shilling, and the making of copies 

seeing that it governs the company in inspect in w-nting w’ould possibly be an intolerable burden 

of its transactions v/ilh the outside world, and it is The penally for failing to supply a copy of the 

to be carefully distinguished from the articles of memorandum is £1 for each offence 

association, which are the rules regulating the Each provision as to the memorandum requires 
relations of the members of the company among special notice, and all of them have been judicially * 

themselves In short, the memorandum describes considered on many' occasions ' 

the whole purpose for which the company is formed. First, as to the name Any individual may , 
and so long as it is unaltered, no act can be done trade in his own name and so may two or more 

which IS not permitted by the memorandum individuals trade m their own names, provided 

Any attempt to do something outside is tiUia vtres there is no fraud in doing so, e.g , m trying to pass 
and illegal oil the goods of one person as those of another 

Together, the memorandum and the articles of In the case of a joint stock company it is not so 
association constitute, as it were, the " title deeds " The Act of 1908 (Sect 8, sub-sec, 1) provides that 
of the company no registration shall take place under a name 

In the case of a public company seven or more identical with that by wluch a subsisting company 
persons are required to subscribe their names is already registered, or so nearly resembling the 
to the memorandum of association In the case same as to be calculated to deceive, except where 
of a private company (qv), two arc sufficient a subsisting company is in the course of being 
These persons may be cither Britisli subjects or dissolved, and testifies its consent in such manner 

foreigners, but the purpose of the combination to as the registrar requires , and if, by inadvertence 

form a joint stock company must bo Ic’gal according such registration is effected, the new company 

to English law The company may bo incorporated may, with the sanction of tlie registrar, change 

with or without bmitcd liability its name and will receive a new certificate of 

The memorandum is generally prepared by the incorporation, but without prejudice to any 

promoter (qv) or the promoters of the company, or obligations which have accrued prior to the date 

when it IS submitted to the proposed directors of of the change It is, always advisable to inquire 

the company which is about to be established beforehand of the registrar of joint stock companies 

The contents will vary according to pecuhar whether there is aiw objection to the use of a 

circumstances There are, however, certain general particular name Inis inquiry must always W 

requisites which must be complied with These made in writing, as no verbal application will bu 

requisites are all fully set out in the Companies attended to. But the mere fact of the acquiescence 

(Consolidation) Act, 1908 By the Act it is also of the registrar wall not prevent any companv 

prescribed that the forms in the third schedule of which feels aggrieved by the use of a particular 

the Act, or forms as near thereto as circumstances name from taking steps to have the name struck 

will permit, shall be used in all matters to which off the register The cases upon the matter oi 

the forms refer It is only in the simplest cases, names are very numerous and not always easily 

however, where the business is of small dimensions, disUnguishable Ihe only safe plan is for a new 

that any of these forms would bo used m practice company to select a name as far removed as possible 
For instance, the third clause of the memorandum from the name of any existing company fbe-, 

of association, gencrallv known as the "objects keenness of modern trading is such thatif a company 

clause,' has now become a very elaborate statement. is of opinion that its business is likely to be inter- 

providing for all kinds of changes and chances fered with by a new company cutting into it by 

Jt IS, how'cver, quite easy to obtain copies of means, the aggrieved one "vvill assuredly seek for 

memoranda from v’anous adverbsing companies, injunction at the earliest possible moment 

and a careful study of a few of them wall afiord It has just been stated that whore a company is 

much informabon on this point Again, the fifth registered under a name which is identical wi i, 

clause, relating to the capital of the company, or very similar to, the name of a subsisting conipan < 

IS frequently as follows " The capital of the com- and this has happened through inadvertence, me 
pany is /50,000 divided into 50,000 shares (to be regisbar may sanction a change of name un e 
numbered I to 50,000) of £l each " Moreover, which the company has been registered and 
if tile company desires to have certain powers with a new certificate of incorporation A compimj 
respect to the increase of capital a clause of the however, is allowed to change its own name uiwcr 
following character will often be added ' " The Sec 8, sub-sec 3. by means of a special resolubon 

company may increa.se its capital, and upon any (qv.) and with the written approval of the Boaro 
increase of capital the company is to be at liberty of Trade The usual course adopted is to ’ 

to issue any new shares wath any preferential, special resolution, then to file a copy the sa 
sjiecial, or qualified rights or condibons as regards with, the registrar and to give full particulars oi 
dividends, capital, vob'ng, or otherwise attached what lias taken place to the Eailway Departmenv 
thereto Dividends may be paid in cash or by the of the Board of Trade In duo course, » m 
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»\n lion of the Board « P'en the coropaav n.-UI limited The Board of Trade may however 
bi* Jnfomeil of the fact that the chance of name is Impose any conditions and restrictions it ma> 
approved and a new i.rrtif>cate of incorporation think (it and these will be bindinc upon the 
wtU be issued by the registrar No chance of this association Also ttie Board ru> revoke the 
kind can a^ect any of the rights amt obhcalions licence graated on givini; noU e to the assouation 
whi h have accrued ' hilsl the company was and after attowing it to be heard m opposition 
registfred on<ler its first name to the revocation Associations of this kind are 

In the case Of a compony limited either by suares genera'ly f-rmed and limited by guarantee It 
Of b> guarantee the wtud limited must appear may further be noticed that a company or an 
as the Ivst word of the name if the com( anj « assoaatioa formed for the purpose of promoting 
establi Iwd for the purpose of gam There can be art Science etc not Involving the acnmvition of 
no doubt that the lemdatnre when it admitted the gam bv the coropanv or b> its individual members 
prinap^ of himtal hsMIity intrnde<l that the cannot hold more than tv o acres of land without 
whole world slwuld be made acquainted voth the the "an fioo of the Board of Trade 
fact that a companj incorporated under the Justasitisflfcgal far atompany limited bj shares 
Conpaiues Vets was enjoi-ing the special pnvalege* or by guarantee to omit the word Limited as 
acconletl For this reason very stringent rcgula the fast word of its name except as statrd above 
tiona have been imposed with regard to the use of solt is nowillej^al for an vnincxirpnrated association 
the word. B'erj linuted company must paint to use the wort Limited at alt If any person or 
or affix and keep painted or affixed its name on the persons trade or carr^ on business without bring 
outside o! every oftice or place in which the business incorporated and ne th word UmitcHl as a 
of the company is earned on in a conspicttous part of the name each of them is liable to a fine 
powUon and in letters evsily legible and most of/S for every day npon which the vvord i soused 
also have Its name engraven in legible characters ft is not uncommon now to find the word 
on Its seal and m^-ntioned in legible characters Royal Imperial or some such word implv ng 
■n all nobces aivertisemeats and other official a connection with tfie Sovereign or a memoer of 
publications of the company and In alt Utls of the Royal fanuly used as a prefix t> the name of 
exchange promisson notes Indorscmento cbeoues the companj No company mav make use of a 
and orders for gocxls purporbng t» be signeil bv prefix oi (his kind without the v -rltUn permission 
or on behalf of the comi'anj and in all bsUt of of (he Home Secretarr and good reason will have 
parcels Invoi es receipts and letters of credit to be adduced for the use of th» word The 
of the companj Various penalties ace imposed registrar of joint stock companies v-ill never issue 
on the company for failure to coniily with these bis tertificate of incorporation containing any of 
requiren nta va* £a per daj for ev cry dav dnnng the wards just noticed unless he is sntished that the 
which the name of the company is not exposed rcqyidle permisaon has been granteil 
outside its place oi business and ^SO for any of the Secondij as to the vituaUon of the registered 

other matters just enumerated Moreover it a oSice Its locality most be slated whether 

director or the manager of the company knowingl) CnglamI (which includes VValw) Scotland or 

and wolfullj authorise the omission of the pnnting Irebnd This fixes the domicil (? u ) of the com 

or affixiss of the name each ot them is babte to panj The place of registration for England is 

pav a penalty of £S per day just as the company London for Gotland Edinburgh and lor Ireland 

and any dirccibr manager or off! croi the companj Dublin The exact situation of the regutered 
ishnble to pay a penalty of /50 mrespect of anyol olfice (the number street and town) ore contained 
the other natters enumerated In addibon in a separate dvcvmeat wbi b is genecaUj filed at 
Boch director officer or manager is alvi liable the same time as the memorandum when a 
pervcinally to the holder of anj bill of exchang company is registered in one port of the Uuted 

prormssexy note cheque, or order for monej or Kingdom its domicil cannot be changed but the 

Roods for the amount of the same unless such regisiered office of a companj can be altered at 
amount is paid by the companv anj time provid f that due notice of such change 

It U a matter of itnporlsnce that the name of the is pven to the registrar 
company sheutd be stated fully and correiUy I very company moit have a regi tered office 
whenever it Is requ red to lie used esjvcclally the otherwise ft renders itself liable in cave it carries 

word hnuted There hav been cases in which on business to a penoltj of £5 per dsj for every 

explanations have been accepted for mistakes day dunng which bu^jncss is so earned on Very 

^de but it IS unsafe to rely upon these as preco- slight acts vnll constitute cam 10^ on business 
dents liutit isinthemndiDg up (f t )ot acompany and a company may verj easily render itself 

that fullncas and correctness are of roost imoortance liable to penalties if it fails to compij with this 

Any eaor may reader It accessary to re-Lomroenco requisition of the Vet Ifi* main object of ttu* 

th^liole proceedings proviwon is the protection of creditors To the 

The only Instance in vrhich the word Limited registered office all commumcations and notices 

as the last word of a name of a company is not roust be addresi«vt and at U all ummonses and 
abwlut^ caential is under Sec 20 of the Vetof writs must be scrvvd Service at anv other place 
lOOS There it is provided that it any aswKiaticm is irregolw add insuffia nt both in ci al and 
IS about to be (otmevl wh v.h » proved to the cninintd proceedings Moreover the registered 
satisfaction of the Boar I of TVade to have for its office Is necessarv as the place of d post of certain 
purpose the promotion if commerce art snence docutnents \ bijh relate to the companj For 
relioon charitj or aav other useful object and example the register of members roust be kept 
if the associaticn intends to apply anv profits it there and it is at th recistered offivo that the 
maj gain or anv income which it receives in (he ngltofwspcctioo of thesedicumentsls exercisable 
carraang out of its objects and if the members are Agatii bv Secs 101 and 10- of the Act of 1908 
not to receive any dividend the Board may grant tbo« ate wm lar provasions as to the r gister of 
a licence to dispense with the use of the word mortgages ant ly Sec 109 it is enacted that the 
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publication of tbe balance sheets of certain com- 
panies, notably banking and insurance companies, 
shall be exhibited in a conspicuous place at the 
registered office of tlie company as well as at any 
branch office or place where the business of the 
company is carried on If a foreign or a colonial 
company which is incorporated outside the Umted 
Kingdom carnes on business wthin the United 
Kingdom, it must supply the registrar with the 
names and addresses of some one or more persons 
resident in the United Kingdom upon whom 
writs, summonses, and notices may be served, 
and any change of address must be forwarded 
to the registrar witlun the time prescribed by the 
Board of Trade It appears that when a company 
has in fact no registered office and it is necessary to 
serve certain documents upon it an application 
should be made to the court for an order for 
substituted service This, however, is a matter 
of practice, and need not bo discussed further here 
■1 objects of the company The 

object clause ’* has been referred to already 
At the nsk of repebtion, it must bo again stated 
that a company only exists for the purposes which 
arc set out in its memorandum, and these cannot 
on any account be exceeded It is, therefore, a 
matter of the utmost importance that nothing 
should be overlooked A company may start in a 
small way, but there may be possibilities of 
expansion Consequently, if a memorandum is 
examined, it will frequently be founcl that all 
sorts of trades and businesses are mentioned which 
have not apparently the remotest connection wnth 
the main object for which the company has been 
incorporated This excess of caution often allows 
a cimconi to launch out when otherwise its efforts 
might be restricted All acts done outside the 
memorandum are uUra vnes and therefore null and 
void If the directors take part in such acts, they 
may become personally responsible for any loss 
sustained And, again, since a person who applies 
for shares does so on the faith of the prospectus 
which IS supposed to incorporate the object clause 
oi the memorandum, if the objects axe in any 
'vay different the shareholder can repudiate his 
contract to pay the calls upon his sliares If this 
clause IS sufficiently wnde, a company can often 
extend ite operations without making any appUca- 
bon to the court, for it cannot be too carefully 
remembered tliat " a company may not alter the 
conditions contained in its memorandum except 
in the c^es and in the mode, and to the extent 
for wliich express provision is made in tlus Act " 
pec, 7) It is better to be too prolix rather than 
loo concise, and no reliance should be placed upon 
wha^ are known as " general words " which may 
purjwrt to extend the powers of a company almost 
indcffnitely but which may indeed have no effect 
at all t\hcn a memorandum is carofulK prepared 
general words v ill be altogether excluded Again, 
It IS not advisable to insert jiowcrs in the memor- 
andum but to leave them for the articles of associa- 
tion the reason being that if they are included m 
Il.t laltfT they rxm lie altered li> the company, 
V hercas, as it har just been pointed out, the 
memorandum IS, except in so far as is shown below, 
uii.uterablr It is almost superfluous to state that 
tlio objirts fer- which a company is constituted 
niist jKj Icf'ai— thoy mn^A contrtivenc neither the 

General Iiv' of the 

TIic as to llm unchangeable character 


of the memorandum of association was established * 
in 1862 by the first great Act deahng with companies 
generally, and the terms of the old Act have been 
embodied in Secs 7 and 41 of the Companies 
(Consolidation) Act, 1908, the latter section of^ 
which has been recast so as to include ail the further 
powers contained in the vanous Companies Acts 
since 1862 These sections refer to the powers, of 
changing the name of the company and of altering 
the share capital of the company under certain 
conditions tinder the Act of 1862 it was im- 
possible to alter the " objects clause ” of the 
memorandum m anj' w^ay whatever If an 
alterabon was desired the only course possible 
was to wind up the original company and to 
rc-construct it for its new purpose Ihis cum- 
brous and expensive method of procedure remained 
in force until after the passing of the Memorandum 
of Association Act, 1890, but since tliat time it 
has been possible to effecta radical change by means 
of the machinery then first set up The Act of 
1890 is now replaced by Sec, 9 of the Act of 1908 
It is to be noted that the court wall not allow 
altogether new powers to be acquired by a company 
except in very special cases and on special terms 
The practice adopted is, after the necessary special 
resolution {qv) has been passed , to present a petibon 
to the court, setting out the whole of the facts , 
connected with the company After a summons , 
in chambers full directions are given as to advertising ^ 
the petibon, giving notices, etc Ihcm after a ' 
prescribed interval, generally a lortriight, the 
pefabon IS again in court for its sanction. Tins is 
granted if all the necessary requirements have 
been fulfilled The new memorandum is then 
ffied with the registrar, and a new cerbficatc of 
incorporabon is granted to the company- K 
the company is one of those which need not use the 
word " Limited," the alteration in the memorandum 
cannot bo obtained without the permission of the 
Board of Trade 

Fourthly, the hmitabon of liability The 
memorandum states that the habihty of each 
member is limited AVhen it is a company hunted 
by shares, there is a dcclarabon to tliat effect 
When it is a case of a company hmited by guarantee, 
the amount which has to be contributed bj, eacli 
member in the case of a winding-up must be stated 
The liability of a shareholder generally is dealt 
with in the arbclc SnAREHOl.DrR ' . 

Fifthly, tlie capital of the company, TIus is the 
last requisite of the memorandum It is vh<-, 
statement as to the capital of the company, oucn 
called the " capital clause ’’ It is only abiolutwy 
necessary in the case of companies limited 
shares because in the case of companies limited ov 
guarant'-e or of unlimited companies there 'is not 
necc'sanly any capital at all If, however, Inf'e . 
is any capital in a company hmited by gii.ir.inttc 
it must be shown in the memorandum Not omv 
must the amount of the capital be indicated but at^ 
the manner in which it is dmded into 
WTiat IS to be the amount of the capital of ttie 
company is a question to be decided bv b‘ 
promoters and it may vsirj to an almost indcfmuc 
extent There is no legal hmitabon to the anmi n 
of ^capital or the nominal value of each 
Some companies have a capital of a few 
only, others have a capital of inillions 
nominal x due of a share mav be ,a fmv pnii»d>- 
Of £10 000 or anv- other sum whatever Th&a nre 
however, tvvo broad pnnapjes which may be 


xnaf. 
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dovm for consjderahon In arriving at a decision as 
to ^shat should be the amount of the iapital The 
fi«t Is when a companj is formed for the purpc»e 
of taking over a going concern The purchase 
price of the business go^wiU etc of the old firm 
must be the chief guide and this having been 
settled there should be added to It such a sum as 
IS required for working expenses and perhaps 
a certain further sum as a resers'c If it is certain 
that money can be borrowed on debentures the 
nominal caplal will bo reduced by the amount to be 
borrowed The second case is where a company 
IS formed to work an entirely new business The 
maximum sum then requirM as capital is that 
which will sufBce for working expenses together 
with wliatevcr margin is considered necessary 
The division of the capital is a matter entirely 
for the promoters of the company The most 
common ditusion is as has heen already made 
clear into shares of each but there is no oe**! 
to fix the value at that amount In some 
companies the shares are at a much higher figure 
apiece whilst in others they are as low as a shilling 
each Again in some cases the shares of a com 
pany are ided into different classes and speaal 
nights are connected with each class Thb division 
into classes ought to be set out in tlie memorandum 
so as to render the rights attached to them unalter 
able It IS however always possible to re-orgaoise 
the share capital of the company upon an application 
to the court being made to that effect Each 
subscriber of the memoranduct must take one share 
at least and it is now the general practice for one 
share alone to be taken The cumber of shares 
taken whether one or more than one must be 
written opposite the name of tb« subscriber 
At the end of the docuracot there is a declaration 
of association called the association clause 
m the foUowiog form ^Ve the several persons 
whose namea and addresses are subscnl^ are 
desirous of being formed into a company in por 
suance of tbis memorandum of association and we 
respectively agree to take the number of the shares 
in the capital set opposite our respective names 
In the case of a company hmited by guarantee 
or of an unhmited company the association clause 
is as follows taking the forms given in the third 
Mhcdule of the Act ^^e the several persons 
whose names and addresses are subscribed are 
desirous of being formed into a company in pur 
suance of this memorandum of association 
There is of course no undertaking as to the taking 
of shares and therefore the latter part of the clause 
as used for companies hmited by shares has no 
place in those associations which belong to the other 
classes of companies provided for by the Act 
The form of sabsmptioaa is given above accord 
mg to the third schedule of the Act of 1908 Md 
there must be appended the names addresses and 
descriptions of the members subsCTilsng seven 
or two according as the comparty is a pubhe or a 
private one Of cou se tile number of members 
just mentioned seven or two is the xnimmum 
but they can bo increased to any extent even np 
to the total number of the shares The sobsenbw 
must sign the memorandum or bis nanio must 
appear there and if he does not sign hintself the 
siguature must be made by Jus duly authorised 
agent Al'so it is necessary for each signature 
to be witnessed If all the signatu es are made 
at the same time one witness can attest the whole 
if they are made at different f mes an independent 


witness will be reiuircd for each occasion though 
there is nothing to prevent the same person acting 
as witness over and over again But one siguatory 
caoDot witness the signature of another signatory 
The Bigoatonea seed not be persons no juris {jt>) 
Thus an mfant a marned woman an alien or a 
bankrupt may subsenbe the memorandum It 
IS not advisable however to admit an infant as 
the registrar of joint stock compames can refus 
registration if he is anare that all tho subscribers 
are not adults In describing the parties care 
should be talmn to be as accurate as possible as 
in this case also the registrar has a certain amount 
of discretion in accepting a memorandum which is 
fantty in any particular 

The memwandum of association requires to be 
stamped w-iUi a 10s deed stamp and after that has 
been done it is ready for presentation to the regu 
trar There are other stamp duties which must be 
paid but the question of stamp duties is dealt 
with in the article RECisriuTiov 
One other matter only need be mentioned in con 
neebon with the requisites of the memorandum of 
association If a company is to be register^ 
without articles of association this fact must b^ 
stated on the back of the memorandum when it 
IS presented to the registrar for registration 
SfCMORAJiDUM OP DEPOblT— When an 
equitable charge is given upon property and it is 
not required that a legal mortgage should be 
prepared— especially if the loan u not to be one for 
any exiendea period of time— it is customary for 
the borrower to hand over to the lender the title 
deeds of the property upon the security of which 
the loan is granted Along with the deposit a 
memorandum is often signed setting out in general 
terms the conditions upon which the equitable 
mortgage is made This Is known as the memor 
aodum of deposit (See EqtnisBLB Mortcacb 
M oatesoe ) 

MPMIAUCN— A fish of the herring family 
valuable for the oil extracted from it which is 
used ui the dressing of leather in rope making and 
in mixing colours The fish makes excellent manure 
and IS also useful as a bait It abounds in the 
Atlantic O can off the coasts of the United States 
HIEMAL SERVANT —{Sec Master akd 
Servant) 

SIENSURATION — ^This is the name which is 
gener^y applied to that branch of arithmetic 
which deals with the rules by means of which 
areas surfaces and volumes are calculated These 
rules arc apphcable in the case of regular figures 
Where the figures are irregular it is neceesary to 
call in the aid of the higher branchns of mathematics 
which arc. beyond the scope of the present work 
The following cMculations however will be found 
of practacal ^ue — 

AreiSv— (I) TrtaHgfe— beta b and c denote the 
thre e sides ani let 2r — a + b + t The area 
IS (s-«) (s-i) (r-r) i/d noting the quare 
root If the height of tho tnanKle i* kno vn then 
the area may bo found by multiplying the height 
by the base and dividing the product by i 

(2) PaivUeio ram — The area Is found by multi 
plying the base by the height If the figure is a 
sqna e any »de squared gives the area 

CT Tnpe iwm —Let o 6 be the pvallel «4des 
k{a + b) 

and A the height The area is >- 
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publication of the balance sheets of certain com- 
"°^^'’|y^banlung and insurance companies. 

‘Conspicuous place at the 
office of the company as well as at any 
branch office or place where the business of the 
IS earned on If a foreign or a colonial 
Mmpany which is incorporated outside the United 
Kingdom carries on business within the United 

’registrar with the 
names and addresses of some one or more nersons 
resident in the United Kingdom upon^Xr^ 
writs, summonses, and noUces may be served 

must be forwarded 
BoMd of Tr^^'" prescribed by the 

W^n r ^ 7 ^ appears that when a company 
i^ve registered office and it is necessaor to 

Sd '’P°" appheaLn 

r J ‘C‘C“rt for an order for 

siibstituted service Tlus, however, is a matter 

^•lffirdlv“' tl*7 be discussed further here 

<che company The 

At Oie referred to already 

At the nsk of repetition, it must bo again stated 

arfset'^oS^fA^f exists for the purp^oses which 
on anl AV these cannot 

matter^ A ^ exceeded It is, therefore, a 
i 1 , ^ ntmost importance that nothinc 

3" 3" but°^\" "" ^tan « I 

cxMnsio^’ r ’"'‘y possibilities of 

eXiLd ,7°"®,^^’;'="*’^- a memorandum is 
sort? of \ frequently bo found that all 

1 , 7 ^ ^adcs and businesses are mentioned which 

S mmnEtf c<cnnection S 

riei ; A'i S 

susLne“™L^d'Tam''since'’r^^““ '°®® 

/«;rT egress provision is made in this Act " 
purport to extend the powers 
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H+ 'll! wi„„ inoeea nave no effect 

It IS not advisable to insert powers nf^ •''■Bam, 

r. 


the obi “ts for wb^rh 7 ®"P«'^’’oas to state that 


p^™.. a. s„ “ss S"S 


The strictness as to the unchangeable character 


fbj memorandum of association was established 
m 1862 by the first great Act deahng with companies 
gencridly, and the terms of the old Act have been 
embodied in Secs 7 and 41 of the Companies 
{(^nsohdation) Act, 1908, the latter section of 
which has been recast so as to include all the further 
powers contained in the various Companies Acts 
' smcc 1862 These sections refer to the powers of 
changing the name of the company and of altering 
the share capital of the company under certain 
conditions Under the Act of 1862 it was im- 
possible to alter ' the " objects clause " of the 
memorandum in any way whatever. If an 
alteration was desired the only course possible 
was to Wind up the original company and to 
re-construct it for its new purpose Ihis cum- 
brous and expensive method of procedure remained 
in force until after the passing of the Memorandum 
of Association Act, 1890, ‘ but since that time it 
has been possible to effect a radical change by means 
of the machinery then first set up ' Idle Act of 
1890 IS now- replaced by Sec 9 of the Act of 1908 ' 
It IS to be noted that the court will not allow 
altogether new powers to bo acquired by a company ' 
^cept in very special cases and on special terms 
The practice adopted is, after the necessary special 
resolution (ij v ) has been passed, to present a petition 
to the court, setting out the whole of the facts 
connected with the company After a summons 
in chambers full dii ections are gn'cn as to advertising ^ 
the petition, giving notices, etc Ihen, after a 
prescribed interval, generiilly a fortnight, the 
petition IS again in court foi its sanction This is 
granted if all the necessary requirements have 
been fulfilled Tile new memorandum is then 
filed vvith the registrar, and a new certificate of 
incorporation is granted to the company h ■ 
the company is one of iliosc which need not use the 
word " Limited,” the alteration in the memorandum 
.cannot be obtained without the permission of the 
Board of Trade, 

Fourthly, the hmitation of liability The 
memorandum states that the liability of 
member is limited When it is a company limited 
by shares, there is a declaration to that effect. 
\Vlien itis a case of a company limited by guarantee, 
the amount which has to bo contributed by each 
mmmbcr in the case of a winding-up must be stated 
The liability of a shareholder generally is dealt 
with in the article Sharkhoi.dkr 


am in me article Sharkhoi.dkr 
Fiftlily, the capital of the company' This is the 

ICf* _J TX mr, fjlg 


last requisite of the memorandum It is 
statement as to tlic capital of the company, often 
called the " capital clause ” It is only absolutely 
rmccssary in the case of -companies limited by 
shares because in the case of comjiaracs limited by 
guarantee or of unlimited companies there is not 
necessarily any capital at all If. however, there 
IS any capital in a company limited by guarantee 
it must be shown in tlio memorandum Kot only 
must the amount of the capital be indicated but also 
the manner in which it is divided into shares 
MTiat IS to be tlio amount of the. capita! of, the 
company is a question to be decided by the 
promoters and it may vary to an almost indefinite 
ortent There is no legal limitation to the amount 
of capital or the nominal value of each shata 
Some companies have a capital of a few pounds 


— itcivu a capital ui .1 ji'“ , 
only , others have a capital of millions Ine 
nominal value of a sliarc may- be a fevv shillings 
or jflO.OOO or any other sura whatever xf'""' 
however, two broad principles which may 


losn 
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down for consideratioO m amviag at a dec^o^ 
to what should be the amount of the capital The 
first IS when a ccropasy >3 iormed iot -the pviiyefie 
of taking over a going concern 
pnee of the business goodwill etc of the old firm 
must be the chief ^de and this having been 
settled there should be added to it such a aum aa 
IS required for worlong expen es and perhaps 

a certain further sum as a reserve If it is certain 

that money can be borrowed on debentures the 
nominal capital will be reduced b> the amoaiit to be 
borrowed The second case is where a company 
IS formed to work an entirely new business The 
maximum sum then required as capital » that 
which will suffice lor workina expenses together 
with whatever margm is conadered necessary 
The division of the capital is a matter entirel> 
for the promoters of the company The most 
common divTSion is as has been already made 
clear into shares of l\ each but there is no need 
to fix the valne at that amount In some 
companies the shares arc at a much higher figure 
apievc whil t in others they are as low as a shilling 
each. Again in some cases the shares of a com 
pany MB dmJed into different classes and special 
rights are connected with each dass This division 
into classes ought to be set out in the memorandoin 
so as to rend r the rights attached to them oaaltcr 
able It Is Imwever always possible to re>organtsc 
the share capital of the company upon an application 
to the court being made to that effect Each 
sub^ber of the enemorandum must take one share 
at least and it is now the general practice for one 
shuo alone to be taken The number of shares 
taken wheth« one Ot more than one must be 
written opposite the name of tbc subsenber 
At the end of the document there is a declaration 
of assooation called the assoaatioo clause'* 
in the foilowmg form ^^e the several persons 
whose names and ad tresses are subscribe are 
desirous of being formed into a company in pur 
suaace of this mcmarandum of association ami we 
respecUveW agree to take the number of the s^es 
Id the capital set opposite our respective names 
In the case of a company limited bv guarantee 
or of an unlimited company the association clause 
is as fefliows taking the forms ptven fn the thitd 
schedule of tlie Act We the several persons 
whose names and addresses are subscribe are 
dedrous of being formed into a company fa 
suMce oi this memoraadum of ass^atiw 
There is of course no undertaking as to th taking 
of shares and therefore the latter part of the da isc 
as used lor tompatues hmiled by share* has no 
place in those associations which bolonc to the OUsei 
classes of companies provided for by the jlct. 

The fem of subscriptions fseiveo above AeenrA 
ing to the third sch«fu!e of the Act wrt 

there rnust be aj^pended the names 4dd.««« 
fiesenptions of the members subsenbiM sevffl 
or two according as t» e corepsoy is a rubhc^l^ 
private one Of cour« the^uib.r%rB mtos 
just mentioned seven or two is ti.. 
wt they tan be locrta ed 4 
ti the total number of the shares 
mast aipi f-e mennrand/i; „ h,, 


witness will be required for each occasion though 
there is nothing to prevent the same person acting 
asvKtss*ssov«:aadov«aESJ.ti But one agaatory 
cannot witness the signature of another signatory 
The aignatones need not bo persons ski jirns (j v ) 
Thus an infant a married woman aa alien or A 
banknipt may subscribe the metnotaiiduni. It 
is not advisable however to admit an infant, as 
the registrar of jcant stock companies can refuse 
registration if be i aware that all the subsenbers 
are not adults In describing the parUcs care 
should be taken to be as accurate as possible as 
in this case also the registrar has a certain amount 
of discretion «n accepting a memorandum which is 
faulty in any particnlai 

The memoraadum of association requires to be 
stamped with a 10s deed stamp and after that has 
been done Jt is ready for presentation to the regis 
trai There are other stamp duties which must be 
paid bot the question of stamp duties is dealt 
with in the article Recistkation 

One other matter only need be mentioned fa con 
nection with the requisites of the memorandum of 
association If a company is to be registered 
witbont articles of association this fact must be 
stated Oft the back of the memoranduta when it 
ss presented to the rcristrar foe registration 

ilEUORANDUM OP DEPOlilT — ^Vhen an 
equitable charge js given upon property and it is 
not required that a legal mortgage should bo 
prepared— 'Specially tl the loan is not to be one lor 
any extended penM of time— it is customary for 
the borrower to hand over to the tender the title 
deeds of the property npoa the secunty of which 
the loan is granted Along with the depoat a 
tnemorandsia is often signed setting out in general 
terms the conditions upon which the equitable 
mortgage is made This is known as the nemor 
ondum of depcpat (See Eqvitabis Mortcace 
MoarCAce ) 

lIEMIiDEV,— 4 fish of the hemog family 
valuable lor the oil extracted from it which is 
used m the dressing ol leather in rope making and 
iQ Duxmg colours The fish makes excellent manure 
and IS also useful as a bait It abounds in the 
fOMts of the United States 

>!FM\L SEKT\XT — (See HIastcr A^D 

SCRVANrl 

WL>SUB\TI0N— This i, the name which is 
Bwe^y applied to that branch of anthmeue 
which deals with the rules by means of which 
areas sorfaces and volumes are calcuKted These 
rv.K arc o|^)Cable m tho case of regular figures 
Wliero the figures are irregular it ii necesaary to 
cidl in the aid of the higher branches c>f mathematics 
;^ch are beyoad the scope of Uw* present work 
The foOowtog c^CuUtiems however will be found 
of practice value — , 

Tnanffe— Letu 'and « dcoote the 
thre e sides and let 2r — a + ^ 
w Vs (*-aj ^ /(jq^oting the square 

root If ttw height ol the t«anr’? “ 
the area may be found 

sqwc any side squared give/ be tho larall 1 viJrs 
P) _Ln, j, 


J k the height Th( 
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publication of the balance sheets of certain com- 
panies, notably banking and insurance compaiues, 
shall bo exhibited in a conspicuous place at tho 
registered office of the company as well as at any 
branch office or place where the business of the 
company is carried on If a foreign or a colonial 
company which is incorporated outside tlie United 
Kingdom carries on business within the United 
Kingdom, it must supply the registrar with the 
names and addresses of some one or more persons 
resident in the United Kingdom upon whom 
writs, summonses, and notices may bo served, 
and any cliangc of address must be forwarded 
to the registrar wutlun tho time prescribed by the 
Board of Trade It appears that when a company 
has m fact no registered office and it is necessary to 
serve certain documents upon it an apphc.ition 
should bo made to the court for an order for 
substituted service Ihis, however, is a matter 
of practice, and need not be discussed further here 
Thirdly, tho objects of the company The 
“ object clause ’’ has been referred to already 
At the risk of repetition, it must be again stated 
that a company only exists for the purposes which 
arc sot out in its memorandum, and these cannot 
on any account bo exceeded It is, therefore, a 
matter of the utmost importance that notlung 
should be overlooked A company may start in a 
small way, but there may be possibilities of 
expansion Consequently, if a memorandum is 
examined, it will frequently be found that all 
sorts of trades and businesses are mentioned winch 
have not apparontlj the remotest connection with 
the main object for which tho company has been 
incorporated Tins excess of caution often allows 
a concern to launch out when otherwise its efforts 
might be restricted. All acts done outside the 
memorandum are ttUra vires and therefore null and 
void If tho directors take part in such acts, they 
may become personally responsible for any loss 
sustained And, again, since a person who applies 
for shares docs so on the faith of the prospectus 
wlurh is supposed to incorporate the object clause 
of the memorandum, if the objects are in any 
way different the shareholder can repudiate his 
contract to pay the calls upon lus shares If this 
clause is sufficiently ivide, a company can often 
extend its operations ivithout making any applica- 
tion to the court, for it c.annot be too carefully 
remembered that " a company may not alter the 
conditions contained in its memorandum except 
in the cases and in the mode, and to the extent 
for which express provision is made in this Act ” 
(Sec 7) It IS better to be too prolix rather than 
too concise, and no reliance should be placed upon 
what are known as " general words *’ which may 
purport to extend the powers of a company almost 
indefinitely but which may indeed have no effect 
at all When a memorandum is carefully prepared 
general words will be altogether excluded Again, 
it is not advisable to insert powers in the memor- 
andum but to leave them for the articles of associa- 
tion. the reason being that if they are included in 
the latter they can be altered by the company, 
whereas, as it has just been pointed out, the 
memorandum is, except in so far as is shown below, 
unalterable It is almost superfluous to state that 
the objects for which a company is constituted 
must he legal — they must contravene neither the 
provisions of tho Act nor the general law of the 
land 

The strictness as to tho unchangeable character 


of the memorandum of association was established 
in 1862 by the first great Act dealing with companies 
generally, and the terms of the old Act have been 
embodied m Secs 7 and 41 Of the Companies 
(Consolidation) Act, 1908, tho latter section of 
which has been recast so as to Include all the further 
powers contained in the -vanous Companies Acts 
since 1862 These sections refet to the pcrwcfS of 
clianging the name of the company and of altering 
the share capital of the company under certain 
conditions Under the Act of 1862 it 
possible to alter tho *' objects clause of tne 
memorandum m any way whatever. It an 
alteration was desired the only course possible 
was to wind up tho onginal company and to 
re-construct it for its new’ purpose Ibis cum- 
brous and expensive method of procedure remamw 
in force until after tho passing of the Jlcmoranouin 
of Association Act, 1890, but since Uiat bale i 
li.as been possible to clicct a radical change b) jaain 
of the machinery then first set up, rhe Act 
1890 IS now replaced by Sec 9 of tho Act of lew 
It is to be noted that the court wH not allow 
altogether new powers to be acquired bj a nnniP^I 
except in very special cases and on special ter 
The practice adopterl is, after the nccessMy spe 
resolution {ij v ) has been passed, to present , 
to the court, setting out the xvholc of the a 
connected with ilit, company After a ®ninm 
in ch,ambcrs full directions are given as to advcnii s 
the petition, giving notices, etc f”®”' iim 
prescribed interval, generally a 
petition Is again in court for its sanction r™ 
granted if all the necessary rcquircnients 

been fulfilled Tlie new memorandum is 

filed with the registrar, and a new ccrMiWte wj 
incorporation is granted to the 
the company is one of those whicii need not use 
word " Limited," the alteration in the mcmoranoui , 
cannot bo obtained without the permission o 

Board of Trade , , t , The 

Fourthlj, the limitation of hahuitj 
memorandum states lliat the liability m , 
member is limited ^ eomn,inV 


member is limited When it is a d°mpany i*--- . 
by shares, there is a declaration to that , 
■Vihien it IS a case of a company limited by 
the amount wluch has to bo contributed oy 
member in the case of a winding-up must bc 
Tlie liability of a shareholder generally i 
■with in the article Shareholdlr t-u - ic the 

Fifthly, tho capital of the company 1 ws is 
last requisite of tho memorandum it 
statement as to the c,apital of tho company, , 
called the "capital clause " It is py 

necessary in the case of 'companies , j py 
shares because in the case of companies um i 
guarantee or of unlimited companies tdcr 
necessarily .any capital at all If, ]'‘]"'“^,,4r.antce 
IS any capital in a company limited by , 

It must be shown in the memorandum, ^ , jgo 

must the amount of the capital he indicated , g 
the manner m which it is divided mt 
What IS to bo the amount of the c^V^a 
company is a question to bo '^cc'°®“._,vf,nitc 
promoters and it may vary to an almos jj^t 

extent There is no legal limitation to tn ‘ 
of capital or the nominal value of eac 
Some companies have a capital of a ^ /pjie 
only, others have a capital of * t,,iljngs 

nominal value of a share may be a 'C',— .. ^rc, 
or /lO.OOO or any other sum whatever r 
however, two broad principles which may 
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of the earner and the other a redaced rate iQ 
which case they make it a condition of eamage that 
the sender relieves them of all habihty for loss or 
damage etceiit upon proof that such loss or damage 
arose from wilful misconduct on the part of the 
company s servants — the condibon relieving the 
company when goods are earned at the lower rate 
Is just and reasonable The question of the 
reasonableness of the alternative rate is for the 
judge and not for the lury tVhen a railway company 
agree to carry at a reduced rate {the contract bemg 
boni fit end not colourable) upon condition of 
being rehesed from the ordinary liabihty for negh 
gence and to bv responsible only for the conse 
juenccs of the wilful ml conduct of their servants 
It will be for the plaintiff fa an action for injury to 
the goods earned to prove more than culpable 
negUgence There mu t be evidence of actual wiUul 
misconduct causing the injury Delivery of the 
goods to a person whom the servant of the railway 
company knows not to be the consignee or his agent 
IS misconduct The reasonableness of the con 
ditions in a special contract made by a railway com 
(lany will matenally depend upon the nature of the 
articles to be conveyed the degree of nsk attendant 
upon their conveyance the rate of charge made and 
whether the railway company were Ixiund by the 
common law or by statute to carry the articles on 
being paid the customary hire or whether it was 
tn their pow « to reject them altogether and refuse 
to carry them upon any terms A condition is 
reasonable which reduces a railway company s 
liability to a minimum if it is coupled with com 
penutory advantages such as cheapness of carriage 
and the customer has the alternative of getting nd 
ct the condition by paying a reasonably higher rate 
A railway compiany cannot compel the senders of 
goods to put on tbs consignment notes the words 
owner s nsk or aoy similar words 
\ fish merchant delivered fish to a railway com 
pany to carry upon a signed contract relieving the 
company as to all fish deh ered by him from all 
Uabihtv for loss or damage b% delay in transit or 
from whatever other cause arising in consideration 
of the rates being one fifth lower than where no such 
undertaking was granted the contract to endure for 
five wars The $ rvants of the compani accepted 
the fish although from pressure of bn mess they 
could not carry it in tune for the intended market 
and the fish lost the market It v as held bv the 
House of Lords that upoci. the fakts the. w.eee.b,a,ut 
had a frond fidt option to send fish at a rea. onable 
rate with liability on the company as coinipcns 
camera iw at the lower rate upon the terms of the 
contract that the contract was in point o! fact 
just and reasonable and that the companv were 
n<t liable lor the Ins* (tfan ktiter SifTtU and 
Lifuolnthin /jt/wyv BroxK IRSJ 53LJQB 
124) Cattle were carried by a railway companv 
under a special contract signed by the con-ignor 
which stateil that the company had two rates for 
the coovcvance of cattle on the ordinary rate 
when they took the orchnars litUlit) of the cam r 
the other a reduced rate that thew catU* were to 
be carried at the reduced rate the company to be 
rchev etl from all IiahiUt> in case of damage or delav 
except upon proof that uch loss detention or 
anjuri arose from wilful misconduct on the part of 
thccomivany * icrtants A notice was poted up in 
the comptnx s oft ce which stated that the company 
had tu-o rates nameli the owmer s risk rate on the 
terms above given anj the comjuiny s risk rate 


which was 10 per cent above the owner s nsk rate 
at which the company undertook the ordinary nsk 
of cameis in respect of rail transit limited for neat 
cattle to ^15 for pigs and sheep tv but did not 

admit liability for any animaU dying of disease or 
amviDg at destination in such condition as not to 
be able to walk from the truck Tlie consignor had 
never seen any rate but the owner's nsk rate 
Cattle dealers had ceased sending cattle at the 
higher rate The higher rate was less than the 
maximum allowed by the companv s Acts No list 
of rates was exhibited The cattle having been 
injure 1 through the negligence (but not the wilful 
misconduct) o( the i-ompany s servants it was held 
that the notice of the m^her rate was not invih 
dated by the limitation as to value nor by the (act 
that it did not mention the terms upon which the 
cattle could be earned without limitation of value 
that the clause as to not admitting liability meant 
only that the liabihty must be established by proof 
that so construed the condition was just and reason 
able that the ci>n.Jgnor might have known and 
must be taken to have known the terms of the 
higher rates and had the oficr of a just and reason 
able alternative and that the company were 
therefore protected by the special contract (C«a/ 
Utslerti Bailaat V MeCarih) 1SS7 12 AC. 218) 
Cattle were delivered carnage prepaid to a rail 
way company for carnage on the terms of signed 
conditions whereby m consideration of an alter 
native reduced rate it was agreed that the company 
were not to be hable tn respect of any loss or 
detention of or injury to the said animate or ony 
©I them in the r«eivirig forwarding or delivery 
thereof except upon proof (hat such loss detention 
or injury arose from the viKul misconduct of the 
comply or lU servants The cattle were carried 
but on appbcation made (or them by the plaintiff 
the railway companv m consequence ol their clerk 
having negbgenily omitted to enter the cattle on 
the consignment note as carnage paid refused 
to deliver them and alleged that the carnage was 
not paid The cattle were exposed to the weather 
until the next day when (he mistake having then 
been ascertained they were delivered Th > were 
damaged by the exposure ft was held that the 
witbhotdmc of the cattle under a groundless claim 
to retain them at the end of the transit was 
not detention within th conditions and the 
company were therefore liable 
Tbe pl-vixvUf(s sewt horse* by aw qedwvcy good 
train to be esmed on the defendants line from 
Castle Island to Dublin There \ -ere no horst boxes 
at the station but the porter of the del ntlants 
company without objection by the plaiolifis put 
theminloanoidinary goedswagon The defendants 
had different rates for the conveyance ot horses 
Two rates for hrase-boxes and a speciallv reduced 
rate for wagons at which the animals were to be 
earned at the owner s nsk and the compvnv to be 
exempted from liability except from loss or damage 
caoved by the wilful jm.«cooJnct of their servants 
and at tl e wat,on rate in case of loss or daniage— 
however caused no claim excev ling ilO ww- to be 
ahowtd for any one horse \t the fall rate for horse- 
boxes the defen lants un lertook the ordinvrv duly 

of earners This condition amonpt others was 

indorsed on the loading docket si -mid by the plain 

uS and they also lagued i dritaration that the 
value of each horse dit not exceed £10 and that 
they were I I ered to the defendants fac convev 
■nee in cattle or gwil wagons and wxre to be 
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(4) Quaditlateial — Divide the figure into two 
parts The area is half the diagonal mulhphcd 
by the height of each of the tnangles formed 

(5) Circle — Let r denote the radius, and tr — 

3 14159 Ihe area is ir r- 

(6) Ellipse — Let a, b, denote the semi-axes 
T he area is r n 6 

SurlaCDS. — (1) Sphere — Taking - as before, 

4 r 

(2) Cylindei — faking h as the height, 

2 {rr=+ n-r/i) 

(3) Conc~vr- x slant height 

(4) Pyramid — Base + slant surface 

4 7- 

A'oluillCS. — (1) Sphetc 

3 

(2) Cvhndci — vr-h 

h 

(3) Cone — It I - - 

3 

/I 

(4) Pyiamid — Aiea of base x - 

3 

Mr:NTiroL.--A sort of caniphoi obtained fiom 
the peppermint {qv) plant both of Bntain and 
Japan It is prepared by cooling the aromatic oil 
derived from the leaves, and, in the form of 
crj'stalhne cones, is a remedy for neuralgia, tooth- 
ache cl( When rubbed on the affected part, 
menthol produces a sort of coldness, which causes 
a lull in the pain 

MKHA. — (See Koitctcs WmciiTs and Mhasurcs 
— G ill rcr ) 

JIHUOANTII/E — Denved from the Latin, mcia. 
winch means ‘'merchandise" Tlus woid is very 
Ircquentlv used as synonymous with the term 
commercial 

MEIICANTILR LAW.— (See Commekciai. Lwv ) 
MKllCANTJLI} SY.STEM. — svstcni of trading 
which was much advocated by all loading nations 
in the seventeenth ceiiturj In the mistaken 
idea that wealth consisted solely of money, tlie 
.accumulation of money was considered to be a 
in.itter of primary importance Consequently, 
exports were encouraged, impoits were disapproved 
of, and anytlung which was hkclv to give any 
advantage to a foreign nation was diseountciiaiiced'. 
The mercantile sj stem, oi as it is sometimes < ailed 
mcreantihsm, has long been thornnghlj (‘xplodcd 
.and it !•> onlv mentioned here as .i matter of 
curiosity 

JlKltt'AM'lLlS'ff. — (See MrncANULL Svsti vt ) 
.’linitOLU. — A merelnnt who deals pnneip tllv 
m sillcs and woollen clotlu, 

JlLIUlKin. — the goods of a mercci Ihe 

word i‘i Aintnc.iii like tlu term groeerj b/v) 
.MrnCIlAMlISi;.— Gomls or waus in whhh a 
rncielmnl deals \ 

(llIinCHAATt! Vh. — A wri<-d lound with great 
ircqueiKv in nautical phraseologv, being applied 
to a vessed emplovcU in tin transpoit of goods, and 
ecntT.a di»Ungiil-.lic-<k fro.m a m.ui of war, whirh n 
"oleiv ( mplov t‘d for .wirlikc piireoses 

.MWirn ;f|\itK.s a(t.— iiu nrst Act 

dcalinr vith tiu marking of gimds tindir ilu* 
■'vtritf-i k^owii by tld mirir wa*- pa, <.,j ifj l}t,q 7 
'.lad >.s!K„‘ tlwt tiiM ttt'. .im'-iiduig Act have been 
pa's<sl oeesii 1891 .mil the trthfrin tfi04 ;,pi-.ilang 

tgni'r.alK, (t ii an oiiertto punKhalih' cnimuaUv. 
fo; ■'fiv {« ^'in t j fciTf rrf.d.iU .spply a rrc'slerrd 
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trade mark, or a false trade de,scnptioii, to goods 
The seller of such falsely marked goods is also 
liable to punishment if it is proved that he has 
knowingly’ dealt vnth such goods If the goods 01 
a foreign nianufacturei arc imported into tlu- 
country’, and bear the name or maik of any inaiui- 
factuier, dc.aler, or trader m tlie United Kingdom, 
they must also bear a clear indication of the name 
of tile country m ' which they liave been 
manufactured or produced 
MERCHANT'S MARK.— The .sign or marl 
which was placed upon vanous goods by tradesmer 
in the Middle Ages when they were not pcnmttcii 
to use lieialdic insignia The mark very’ frequent!) 
had some connection vvitli the business of tht 
tradesman, t e , it consisted of the implements oi 
lus trade These marks were the ongin of tm 
modern trade-marks 

anSRClIANTS’ ANI) OWNERS’ RISKS.— E' cry 
railway company is liable for loss of, or for injury 
done to, horses, cattle, or other ,'inimals, or to any 
articles, goods, or things, in the receiving, fort' aru- 
mg, or delivering thereof, occasioned by’ the “ neglcd 
or default of the company' or its servants,” notwtn 
standing any notice, condition, or declarabon niaui 
and given by such company contrary’ thereto, or ir 
anywise hmiting such hahihty’ ; and every suet 
notice, condition, or declaration is null and void 
But there is nothing to prevent a railway conipanv 
making a special contract vv ith the consignor rcsjicct 
ing the receiving, forwarding, and delivcimg 9 
goods, provided tliat : (1) It is in writing , [-) 
signed by the consignor, or the person dcUvcrmi 
the goods foi carnage , (3) its renditions arc jus 
and reasonable Tins provision docs not alter oi 
aficet the rights and liabilities of the railway com 
pany’ under the Carriers' Act {qv) with ^ 

the articles mentioned m th.at Act Loss, by tnei 
of a railway comp.iny's servant, without negligenc 
on the part of tlie tomp.iny, is not occnaonctl t j 
the neglect or default of such company or ) ■ 
servant within the meaning of tlie above 
and, tlicrcforc, a company can at comnion law pro 
tcct Uicmselvcs against liability by rpeaal contra ^ 
although such contract might not be rc.isonau e 
The term "servants" includes agents "’’O"' ' 
company employ to do what they liavo contrac e 

It lies Upon the company toshovv that the conhae 
IS reasonable , and if it is to bo upheld as reasonn ^ 
because a reasonable nltcmalivo ofler was JV® s 
the eomp.my’ must prov e tlus Where the i“s 
r.itc is within the parliamentwv limit, it 
assumed to be rc.a.souaMD unless shown to pe p> 
hibitory’ or excessive The fact that headers mv. 
ably adopt the lower rate is no evidence fudv 
higher is unreasonable. Wlierc the special coo ‘ 
offers .an option to carry at the coinp.anv s J''’;",* 
higher rate, which js within the parh.amrufary 
and is posted up in the offices, there >‘’5’''”'^’''.-.,, 
the option w.as offered Wheie no fan 
given. It is clear that condition < cveinpimg ^ 


panv from habihtv for neglect or otfmiu 
unrtasonabi” and v-ouL ■ ’ ' »!i< 

Goods carried at "owmt's tjsk meaiH ■ 
risk of the ownei , and only exi m'pts the e-a’in 
the ordinary risks of ihe trail’d, .<nd chp’V J’< ■- - 
the catrw's negUg'nee or lus mghgint neiSA, " ' 
though I'W I trim the u-.ni' freight ,,, ,.v. 

railwiav company Charge two rits'-= lot th- 
aac” of leitam article".-— om' ih’' ‘U ! ’ . . 
ment-ary rate, when they take ti e o’diu-ata 
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same system except that as the name iinphes It 
b not a record of business done but of business to 
^ done if and when certain prices arc reached 
With his notes as to business to bo done inserted 
in lus jobbing book the broker or his authorised 
clerk goes Into the Stock Exchange and approaches 
the vanous jobbers (as described under the headings 
of Broker and Jobber) and carries through the 
business so far as is found practicable As each 
bargain b done it b noted in the dealing book— 
the amount the price and the name of the jobber 
being carcfuhy entered The broker or clerk as 
the case may be returns to hts office and the details 
of each bargain are copied from his jobbing book 
into another book known as the checking twok 
which is practicallv a replica of the dealing book 
except that it nsualle has the addition of a money 
column so that the cash total of each transaction 
may be worked out kt^erc neccssarj the client 
is advised by telegram of the bu mess done and 
the contract notes are made out and arc forwarded 
to the client togetlicr with a covering letter A 
specimen contract nerte is given under the heading 
of Contract hOTE This document states the date 
on which the shares have to be paid for this bung 
almist invariabl) the nett account day Two or 
three daj-s before the money is due the broker 
sends his client a statement showug the amount 
he has to pay or in the event of a sale the amount 
which u due to the client and within a dav or 
two the latter wtl receive a deed of tcansfer for 
the shares for execution This deed after eteco 
tion is returned to the broker \ ho lodges it at the 
«otnp&n> a oChce foe regutration tecewng in 
excaaage therefor a document known as a 
transfer receipt ff in order and the transfer 
IS duly passed the new client li in duo course 
entered upon the company s books as proprietor 
of the shares and a cerudcaie m lus favour is 
prepared and handed over to the broker on the 
date mentioned at the foot of the transfer receipt 
against surrender of that document The broker 
then forwards th ceriiiicAte to his ehent and the 
transaction Is dosed these formalities from 
bcfiinnJng to end oeeup)ing a few weeks 
This is the simplest and mnt ordinary lorm of 
Stock Exchange transaction and details of specu 
lative transactions performed by brokers wiU N. 
found un fer the besdine of Carryino Over 
METU\LkTLn SriKlT— A mixture of rectified 
spinta with about Itl per cent, of wood rapt tha 
Tlio latter is a idol to render the spint nnfit to 
drink and in ttUs condition it frequently escapes 
the excise duty Methylated sj Irit Is useil os A 
solvent In varnish making forpreseninganatonucaf 
specimens and for burning ifi spirit lamps 

iltTltL —The metre is tbe unit or basis of what 
IS known as the inetn system fyc) of weights 
and measures. It is supposed to be the ten 
millionth pari of a quadrant of the meridian 
the d stance messated along the siiTfacc of the »ca 
from the pole to the ecjuatir though later calcola 
lions hate proved lh.it this is not qt ile accurate 
Compared with the English measure it is aliont 
3 feet S| inches or more exacUy OT 37llT9 Lnitlsb 
inches or 3SS0HS«3 Enghdi Wt nr 1-0934331 
1 nstlsli yards 

Ihe cal ulation of the length seas firs made in 
1"9S ar 1 wuA adepted pj t e French Covcrncieot 
as the unit upon wUi.ha*l other met ures a.atiieL. 
weiehu were ma le 

MPTHIC ^\STI 'L— ‘Till' is the d'vi'Tial systrnt 


of weights and measures which is now m in most 
dviliM nations the unit being taken as the 
metre fyo ) The United Kmgdom and the United 
States are the great exceptions to the avilised 
countries whiJi use the metric ssstem though In 
both coontnes iegi^ati c enactments have rendered 
its nse optional Little sue es however has 
attended the efforts of those olio have desired to 
bring the«!e two great nations mto harmony with 
the rest of the world in this respect It is gencraily 
supposed that a change srould create confii ion at 
least for a tune The txpeiien e of Germany 
does not scent to support this view There can 
be no doubt that no alteration will tie elTectcd 
without great educational octivutv on the part of 
those who fnfly appreciate the advantages of the 
decimal system over the cumbersome methods 
now in vogue 

One of the principal advantages of the metric 
system is that there fs one definite unit takin for 
each set of measures and the remainder are j owers 
of ten of this unit. For the construction of a table 
03 scon as ibc tiiAt » known the other parts are 
formed by the foHowiog prefixes— 


A«to 

Ileelo 

Dtta 

Dtit 

Crnft 

t/.Hi 


: lOOOO times 
I 000 times 
JOO times 
10 times 


f 


The reiluction from one denom nation to another 
is performed by multiplying or dtvuliae by some 
povnr of ten Hence there is no alteration in the 
Agures but sim^v an alteration in the {vositioo 
of the decimal pnnt. 


Mettorr ef length 

The fixed unit Is the metre which u a Uttle longer 
than a yard 

I metre =1 39 37079 jn lie* 

I yard => 91 43S3S icntimiqres 
10 fniltitnetres (min } sa ] eutlmetre 
10 ceiiiimetres (cm ) 1 deainetre 

10 decimetres (am.) =9 i metre 
10 metres = 1 decametre 

10 decametres (Dm ) =i 1 hectometre 
10 hectometres (Hni ) =: I kilometre 
10 tolomcties (Ivm } e=; I niyriametre (Mm.) 

The iiacion=a t,« metre is uwd far ex 
treme y small meisurrs 


lleasnre ef Area. 

The unit of land m osurement is 10 000 square 
metres which is callfil a hfctarc The are U 
therefoee the square decametre. 

I are » lia-eOS »> yds 
I sq mile ea SSS-O^ats hectares. 

10 centiates 

(ji, are) tsa 1 declare 

10 druares 

(,, are) =» I a-c 

10 ares w 1 drcare 

to deesrrs »=» 1 hectare 


3Ie«isrf of WUme 

Th* unit I< the euWc metre eal oi a »tne 

I slete ** I cub vds 

I ca vJ — 0"6t5 slrresL 
to ilcu.tf eit •» 1 stet 
10 «errs *>» 1 rircar ere 
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carried entirely at the ovraer’s risk The floor of 
the wagon was smooth, and some of the horses 
shpped and injured themselves during the journey 
It was held (1) that, having regard to the alternative 
rates, the contract of carnage u as a reasonable one, 
and was not rendered unreasonable by the u ant of 
horse-boxes at the station, in the absence of any 
requisition for them by the plaintiffs , (2) that there 
was no imphed condition in the contract that the 
wagon supphed was reasonably fit for the convej^- 
ance of horses . (3) that the plaintiffs, having signed 
a declaration that the horses were under the value 
of each, were precluded from objecting that the 
condibons w'ere unreasonable as exempting the com- 
pany from habihty beyond that amount, even in 
case of ivilful rmsconduct (Nevtn v Great Southent 
and 'Northern Railway, 1890, SOL R Ir 125) (See 
Carriage of Afiimals ) 

The plaintiff consigned sheep skins for carnage 
from Paddington to Winchester by the defendants’ 
railway " at owner’s risk," exempting the defendants 
from habihty, except upon proof that the loss arose 
from the wilful misconduct of the defendants’ ser- 
vants The skins were packed by the defendants’ 
servants at Paddmgton on wood chips laid on the 
floor of the truck In consequence, the chips got 
entangled in the wool and the skins were injured 
In answer to a complaint by the plaintiff, the 
stationmaster at Winchester wTote that the defen- 
dants were not liable because the goods were earned 
at oivncr’s risk, and continued . “ I have, however, 
asked our Paddmgton people not to use the land 
of htter you object to in the future ” The plaintiff 
subsequently consigned another lot of sheep skins 
from Paddington to Winchester by the defendants’ 
railway at owner’s risk, and they were similarly 
damaged tluough being packed on wood chips It 
was held that, in the absence of proof that the 
dMger of using wood chips was communicated to 
those in charge of the loadmg at Paddmgton, there 
was no wilful misconduct on their part in loadmg 
the skins as they did, and that the defendants were 
not hablc {Foider v Gieai Northern Railway Com- 
pany, 1905, 2 KB 532) 

MERCIIIIY, — The quicksilver of commerce It 
IS a silvery white liquid metal, wluch, though some- 
times found native, is usually obtained from its 
sulphide, which is knowm as cinnabar {q v ) When 
cmnabar is heated, mercury is set free in the form 
of vapour, wluch is then condensed and purified 
The uses of mcrcurj' are many and waned It 
forms amalgams with most metals, and is used in 
separating gold and silver from their ores In com- 
bination with tin, it is employed for silv enng 
mirrors, and an amalgam Vith copper or cadmiurn 
forms a useful filling in dcntistrj In the laboratory 
mercury is almost invaluable It is used in the 
construction of numerous sacntific instruments 
such as thermometers, barometers, and vanoiis 
clectncal appliances Of its compounds, chloride 
of mercury is tlic most important It is commonly 
known as corrosive sublimate {qv.), and is used ih 
preserving anatomical speamens It is also a 
powerful antiscjihc Both mercurj' and its com- 
pounds arc of great medicinal value, being used in 
ointments and plasters, powdf rs and pills Calomel 
(ft ) is a mercnnal prcpa>-ation valuable as a 
pu'-gative. Oirc must, howov'cr, bo taken m the 
idmmistration of mercury on account of its 
poisonous propc-ties The boihnc point of this 
roct^ is 675 Falw. and its freenng point is 


3IERGER. — ^This is the name of a legal doctnne 
which signifies that one thing is swallowed Up by 
another Thus, if a simple, contract is entered 
into by parties, and the same terms are contained 
in a specialty contract, or a contract under seal, 
the simple contract is merged in the specialty, 
contract 

MERINO. — A breed of sheep noted for their long, 
fine wool They vvere onginally confined to Spain, 
but have now' been introduced into Australia and 
South Amenca, and the wool used for the dress 
fabric of the same name is now imported cluefly 
from these continents 

MESNE PROFITS.— When an action is brought 
for the recovery of possession of land, the defendant 
is holding on to the same and is probably deriving 
some adv'antage from his position These are 
profits to lum which nghtly belong to the owner 
of the land, and the plaintiff is entitled to sue for 
these profits, known as mesnC profits, as well ^ 
for possession At one time it was necessary to 
bring a separate action for such mesne profits, 
but since 1883 the action can be joined to the achon 


for possession ,, 

MESSAGERIES MARITIMES.— This is the 
pnnapal passenger steamship line to France, 
having its headquarteis at Marseilles It Mines 
the mails to Italy, Greece, Egypt, India, and uuna 
In addition to the general Mediterranean hafl , 
It has communications with Austraha, tout 
America, and South East Afnca 

iMESSDAGE.— Though often apphed m common 
language to a dwelling place, the ^eal 
of the word is not only the dwelling 
but all adjoining buddings, out-houscs, ' 

and lands which are actually appropnated to xn 
use of the house . , . j 

METALLIC CURRENCY.— The authonsed gold, 
silver, nickel, and bronze currency of a coum^ 
coined at the Government mints (See Coinage > 
METHOD OP BUSINESS (STOCK EXCHAhGE)- 
— ^An idea of the method of business pcrforme > 
connection with Stock Exchange matters '"nu 
obtained if we follow a specimen transachon 
beginning to end. We will assume that the rM 
IS desirous of purchasing 100 ordinary shares i 
each in the Company known as ,J. ,T„i,»r’ 

Ltd He obtains an introduction to a stockb 
if he IS not already in business Tclationslup wim 
member of that profession, and writes or teleg < p , 
him to purchase tlie said number Of shares -t-I , j 
shares happen' to he among those tliat are 9* . 

in every monev article, and seeing that “'c hst p ‘ 
was, say, SfO; » r , £5 17s 6d to /6. the c mnt may 
fix a maximum price beyond which he 
in which case he gives what is Imown as a Ji 
In such a <^e he may instuct lus " 


chase 100 Lyons’ shares “at not morc_ 

On the other hand, he mav instruct ’Pi!, -> " 
buy 100 J Lyons A Co Orthnary shares at nesw 
which Ih.it he leaves ittO the broker to ODWUi 


him tliese shares at as fav Durable a pnce as P°- , 
On receipt, the purport of tins and any 
orders to hand is noted by tlic broker or on. , ^ 
clerlisin what is kno.vn as a “ jobbing hook, 
consists usually of a case containing t'f'X . „ 
able books, called i espectiv ely' the " . jii„ 

and tlic “ limit book ’’ On the left-hand side o' i 
dealing book, which is usually referred ■'x 
'’bought’’ side, all purchases arc cntcrt-o, - 
the right-hand side, known ,ss the 'jvit 

sales arc entered. Tlie limit liook is kept 
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same system except that as the name imphes it 
IS not a recortl of ^siness done but of business to 
be done if and when certain prices are reached 
With his notes as to business to be done Inserted 
in his jobbing book the broker or bis autliorised 
clerk goes into the Stock Exchange and approaches 
the \arious jobbers (as described under the headings 
of Broker and Jobder) and carries through the 
business so far as is found practicable As each 
bargain is done it is noted m the dealing book — 
the amount the pn e and the name of the jobber 
being carefully entered The broker or clerk as 
the case may be returns to his office and the details 
of each bargain are copied from his jobbing book 
into another book kno^m as the checking book 
uhicb IS practically a replica of the dealing book 
except that it usuallj has the addition of a motley 
column so thit the cash total of each transaction 
may bo worked out WTiere necessary the chent 
is iivised by telegram of the business done and 
the contract notes are made out and are forwarded 
to the client together with a covering letter A 
speamen contract note Is given under the heading 
of t-oirtRACT Notf This document states the date 
on which the shares have to be paid for this being 
almost invariably the next account day Two or 
three days before the money is due the broker 
sends his client a statement shoeing the amount 
he has to pay or in the event of a sale the amount 
which IS due to the client and within a day «t 
two the btter will rrenvc a deel of transfer for 
the shares for execution This deed after execu 
tion IS returned to the broker who lodges it at the 
company s ofhee for registration receiving in 
exchange therefor a document known as a 
transfer receipt If ui order and the transfer 
ts duly passed the new client is in due course 
entered upon the company s books as proprietor 
of the shares and a certificate in his favour is 
prepared and handed over to the broker on the 
late mentioned at the foot of the transfer receipt 
against surrender of that document The broker 
then forwards the certificate to bis client and the 
transaction i dosi’d these formalides from 
beginning to end occupjing a few weeks 
This IS the simplest snd most ordinary tonn of 
Stock Exchange transaction and details of snecu 
lative transactions performed by brokers will be 
found under the heading of CaRkyivc Over 
Mb*Tll\LATrD SPIUIT — V mixture of rectified 
spirits with about 10 per cent of wood ntphllia. 
The latter is aided to render tlw spint unfit to 
drink and in this condition it frejuentty escapes 
the excise dut> hfethyUted spint is used as a 
solventin varnish making forpre erviug anatomical 
specimens and for burning in spirit lamps 

JIliTIlb ~Tha metre is the unit or basis of what 
IS known as the metne system (i/v) of weights 
and measuT'S It Is supposed to t>e the ten 
millionth part of a quadrant of the mendian f e 
the distance measured along the surface of the sea 
from the pole to the equator though later calcula 
tions have proved that tlus is not quite accurate 
Compared with the English m osure it is about 
T feet Si inches or moreexartly 39 STO’S Englixh 
inches or 3 ::S0S992 Engl sh feet or I 0930331 
English yard*. 

Iho calculation of the length was first made In 
1795 ami was adopted by the Prench Covemmeot 
astheumtuponwbi b all other measures ondthrlr 
weights were mxde 

Mf Tl 1C S^bTfM— This is the deamal system 


of weights and measures which is now m use in most 
dvihsed nations the unit being taken as the 
metre (fv) The United Ivingdom and the United 
States are the great exceptions to the civiUsed 
countries which use the metric system though in 
both conntnes legislativ e enactments have rendered 
Its use optional Little Success hjvvcvcr has 
attended the efforts of those who have desired to 
bring these two great nations into harmony with 
the rest of the world in this respect It is generally 
supposed that a change wonld create confusion at 
i^t for a time The experience of Germany 
does not seem to support this -view There can 
bo TO doubt that no alteration will be effected 
without great educational activity on the part of 
those who fully appreaate the advantages of the 
decimal system over the cumbersomT methods 
now In vi^e ciuuus 

One of the praaj^ advantages of the metric 
system is that there is one definite unit taken inr 
each set of measures and the remainder are pou^ 
of ten of this unit Tor the construction of atable 
as SOTO as the umt is known the other parts ar^ 
formed by the ft^lowiag prefixes— 

Atl> 


Hecto 

Dttn 

Den 

Cenit 

Mil!, 


I 10 000 times 
1 000 time- 
100 times 
10 times 


of the decimal pomt ^ pcation 

Mttsare of leDtfh. 

10 

10 centimetres (cnaV — i ?“0ra«re 
10 dedmetres fim V — ! 

10 metres ' ’ ** } hietre 

10 ^ametrm (Bmi “ } ?«tmetre 

10 hwlometre, } “Wometre. 

10 lolomctres (hn.) ^ } W«netre. 

The micron !=s 

tremely small mealS^"'’ i» used fei „ 


^ Jleasai 

The mut otUud 


el Vtea. 




* square iJecam,^/ 


The I 


‘'j'wharct 

dwi^ I ^•«xre 

■o.!S 

10 dtcarcs * ‘^®«re 

M... ““ ' *^tare. 

uwi Is ti, en"c 

J ttcre^ ^‘Cdastere 

^ cub yds. 

'’^^cs_ ? ? ■* siCTva. 

' I decastere 
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I litre 
1 gallon 

10 millilitres (ml ) 
10 centilitres (cl ) 
10 decilitres (dl ) 
10 litres 

10 decalitres (Dl ) 
10 hectolitres (HI ) 


1 7608 pints 
4 5435 litres 
= 1 centilitre 
= 1 decilitre 
= 1 litre 
= 1 decalitre 
= 1 hectolitre 
1 Jolohlre (KI ) 


1 millimetre 
1 centimetre 
1 decimetre 

1 metre 

1 decametre 
1 hectometre 
1 ■ 


0 03937 ins 
0 3937 ms 
3 937 ms 
(39 37079 ins 
3 280843 ft 
( 1 0936143 yds 
10 936 yds' 

109 36 yds 
0 62137 miles 


1 


kilometre 

Square Measure. 

sq centim = q 15500 sq ms 

= 1 C Sf\n ^ 


1 sq decimetr 
1 sq metre 


15 500 sq ins 
10 7639 sq ft 

1 are = 1 iq 

1 hectare — 

— acres 

Cubic Measure. 

3 cubic centim = n Ofitn u 

l^hcdccn. =. 6?S2j‘'oSf,'; 

1 cubic metre = [353148 cub ft 

t 1 307954 cub yds 
Measure of Capacity. 


1 centilitre 
1 dealitre 
1 litre 
1 decalitre 
1 hectolitre 

aicasurcs of Weight. 
1 milUgramme = ft 


0 070 gills 

0 176 pints 

1 75980 pints 

2 200 gallons 
2 75 bushels 


1 decigramme = 
1 gramme = 
1 decagramme = 
1 hectogramme — 
1 kilogramme = 

1 quintal = 
1 tonneau = 


A^c^rdupolc 
1 543 grains 
15 432 grams 
1 5 1 323 grains 
3 527 ounces 
1 15432 3564 grains 
1 2 20462 lbs 

I 968 cut- 
0 9842 tons. 


Jleasure of Weigiit. 

cent!^e;reVd.;Mfd\:ateJ^ 

39 2 Fahrenheit smr-.e ^ Centigrade, or 

millimetres ' ^ ^ pressure of 760 

1 gramme — ir 4000 „ 

1 kilogramme = 

1 lb avoirdupois = S 4536 

lo cTntl.Smm« {cg^’V = | 

lo Z 1 " 

10 decagrammes tDe 1 - f'^c'^gramme 

iSo'S*?™""” '"V) = ■ ilgrfrT,' 

1 000 ^ quintal 

hOOO kilogrammes is called a tonneau 

lor aU tte*Smirrm®ea^^^^^^^^^^ equivalents 

metric system, and theLeconli f "'eights of the 
equivalents of the English Si ves the metric 

and measures ^ miperial, weights 

table I 

Metric Table 
Linear Measure. 


!<; 470 equivalent to 0 03215 oz or 

drauLs, or 0 7716 

scruples, or J 5 432 grains apolhceancs' u eight 


1 inch 
1 foot 
1 yard 
1 fathom 
1 pole 
1 chain 
1 furlong 
1 mile 


lABLE II 
Linear Measure. 


25 400 mm ' 

0 30480 metre 

0 914.399 ' 
1-8288 
5 0292 

20 lies 

201-168 

1 6093 Itm 


1 sq. inch 
1 sq fool = 
1 sq yard = 
1 perch = 
1 rood = 
1 acre 


Square Measure. 


6 4516 sq, cm 
9 2903 sq dm 
0 836126 sq m 
25 293 sq m 
10 117 arcs 
0 40468 hectare 


1 sq mile = 259 00 hectares 

Cubic Measure. 

1 cub inch = 16 387 cub. cm 

1 cub foot = 0 028317 cub in 

1 cub yard = 0 764553 „ „ 


1 gill 
I pint 
I quart 
1 gallon 
1 peck 
1 bushel 
1 quarter 


Measures of Capacity. 


1 42 decilitres 
0 568 litre 
1-136 litres 

4 5459631 hires 
9 092 litres 
3 637 dl 

2 909 hi ' 


I minim 
1 fl scr 
1 fl dr 

1 fl 07 

I pint' 

1 gallon 


Apolliocnrics’ Measure. 


0 059 millihtrc 
'1'184 inilhhtres 

3 552 

2 84123 cl 
0 568 litre 

4 5459631 litres 


1 grain 
1 dram. 

1 ounce 
I pound 
1 stone 

1 quarter 
1 cwt 
1 ton 


Avoirilupols Weight. 


0 0648 grm 

1 772 grm 
28 350 „ 

0 45359243 kit 
6 350 luJogms 
(12 70 „ 

(50 80 „ 

0 5080 quintal 
(I 0160 tonneaux 
1 1,016 lulograms 


Troy Weight. 

1 gram = 0 0648 gruT 
I pennywt == 1 5552 grm 
I troy oz = 31 1035 „ 


1036 
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1 litre 
1 gallon 

10 millilitres (ml ) 

10 centilitres (cl ) 

10 decilitres (dl ) 

10 litres 

10 decalitres (Dl ) 

10 hectolitres (HI 

Measure ol ’Weight. 

3r2'Fah?enheit''ai'^ara^^''''“^^^ 

millimetres " ■ a normal pressure of 760 


centilitre 
decilitre 
litre 

decalitre 
hectolitre 
kilolitre (K1 ' 


I gramme ~ 

1 lalogranime — 

1 grain _ 

1 Ih avoirdupois = 

10 milligrammes (mg) = 

10 centigrammes (eg) == 
iO decigrammes (dg 1 = 

1 0 grammes _ 

10 decagrammes (Dg ) == 

non 1 a quintal 

1,000 kilogrammes is called a tonneau 

I riA 4 ^ 1-1 _ t 4 


15 4323 grams 
2 20462 lbs avdp 
0 0648 grammes 
0 4536 kilogr 
' centigramme 
decigramme 
gramme 
decagramme 
hectogramme 

kilogr (Kg) 


- — — “““'-'I <i Luiineau 

for antte'Smiy equivalent; 

metric system, and th^seMnd til?; 

equivalents of the English ° metric 

•and measures S s , or imiicrial, weights 

IABLE I 
Metric Iaele 
liincnr Measure. 


0 03937 ms 
0 3937 ms 
3 937 ms 
[39 37079 ms 
- 3 280843 ft 
( 1 0936143 yds 
10 936 yds 
109 36 yds 
0 62137 miles 
fiquare Measure, 
ccntiin = n 

^ ms 


I millimetre 
1 centimetre 
1 decimetre 

1 metre 

1 decametre 

1 hectometic 

1 kilometre 
1 sq .-viiLim 

1 sq decimetr ~ is snn'=., “ 

= ISSi,-;; 

1 arc ^ imrnl® 

1 hectare — ”247?!’''’ 

— 4 4711 acres 

Cubic Pleasure. 

1 cubic centim = 0 ORin 1 

-= etS^cT.^; 

1 cubic metre == (37 3148 cub ft 

1 • 307954 cub yds 
.Measure of Capacilj. 

1 < entilitrc — o 070 „ 

J dicmtrc ~ n jyf, Shis 

1 hire [vsqRir"*® 

I elceatitrc '» vnif ' j?mls 

1 i»c.o„i,c „ :5,?bSiT 

Pleasures of Weight. 

1 milligramme = 01)15"^-.?;'^ 

1 centigramme .. U5? 


1 decigramme = 
I , gramme = 
1 decagramme = 
1 hectogramme = 

1 lulogramme 


quintal 

tonneau 


Avmrdupoi- 
1‘543 grains 
15 432 grains 
154 323 grains * 
3'527 ounces, 
[15432 3564 grams 
1 2 20462 lbs 

I 968 cwt 
0 9842 tons. 


1 equivalent to 0 03215 or 
ID 432 grams troy, and to 0 2572 drams, or 0 7 
scruples, or 15-432 grams apothecaries’ ueight 

TABLE II 

Linear Jlcasure. 

I inch = 25 400 mm 

1 foot = 0 30480' metre. : 

1 yard r= 0 914399 

1 fatliom = 1 8288 . 

I pole = 5 0292 

1 chain = 20 1168 

1 furlong = 201-168 ' „ 

1 mile = 1 6093 km 


1 sq inch 
1 sq foot 
1 sq yard 
1 perch 
1 rood 
1 acre 


Square Measure. 


6 4516 sq cm 
9 2903 sq dm 
0 836126 sq m 
25 293 sq m 
10 117 arcs 
0 40468 hectare 


1 sq mile = 259 00 hectares 
Cubic Measure. 

1 cub inch = 16 387 cub cm 

1 cub foot — 0 028317 cub m 

1 cub yard = 0 764553 „ ' „ 

Measures of Capaeily. 


1 gdl 
I pint 
1 quart 
1 gallon 
I peck 
1 bushel 
1 quarter 


1-42 decilitres 

0 568 litre , 

1 136 litres. 

4 5-159631 litres 
9 092 litres 
3 637 dl 

2 909 hi 


Apothecaries’ Measure. 


1 minim 
1 fl scr 
1 fl dr 
1 fl oz 
1 pint 
I gallon 


0 059 millilitre 

1 184 milhlitrcs 

3 552 

2 84123 cl 
0 568 htie 

4 5459631 hires 


1 gram 
1 dram 
1 ounce 
pound 


Ajoirilupbis IVcight. 


I stone 
1 quarter 
1 cwt 
I ton 


— 0-0648 grm 

== 1 772 grm 

= 28 350 , 

= 0 45.959243 kil 

= , 6 35nialogms 

_ (12 70 . „ 

~ (50 80 

= 0 5080 quintal , 

fl 0160 tonneaus 
( 1,0 16 kilograms. 


Trov IWiglif. 

1 grain =: 0 0618 grm 

1 pennyui" 1*5552 grm 
1 trnj or, 3M035 „ 
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HHJLi;. (S<c J oRru.N' VVf((.jir; Af.u 
Ml.A'iURLi—HoU.VM) ) 

Mill. — (S <0 ro!T 16 \ WlJoiU' AM) „ 

Di.nmakk ) 

MILi;, — A mcasiiremf lit of di^itaritt- thoiu’li 
of different lenctli in tiiffmnt toitpuu'i liW 
Enf;lr.h statute niiie ron^i't’i v{ \.<sr<l<-, or 

5,280 feel In 1 ranee. lulj, and ifo'bntf tin 
mctrieal nnle contains 1,000 tne)re„ which is 
equivalent to 1,093 6 Mnnhsli lariK or .alvuu 
6214 of an English mile The j'eotir.ajihh al mile 
used in England and Italv, is the leivth of tli*' 
sivticth part of a degue of l.itiiudc .'.m! •.•aiiet 
slightly bulweci the tKiles mid the eoiiatn' Its 
mean length is about 2 025 jards—ainre ,ai t nr ,t> Iv 
It IS 6,07()8 feet Uh.'. is called a " i.not " The 
nautical, or Adii'iraJtj, mile is 6,030 oet The 
geograpluuil league . r.nglnnd am! rr;.u. e' 

contains three nautical miles In Germanv t’h* 
geographical mile is one-fifiteiuh part of a dciae.. 
measured at the equ.itor, or about four Eindish 
geograplura! inih , i r , S.iOo yanl^ 

MIl,l:.\f!E, — fhe charge for cartiage calctihit'd 
at so much per rule 

MIliK. — Ihc milk ot nil .ainmah eoaststs of water 
<aseip, albumen milk siig.ir, Da'll fat. together ivifli 
a minute quantity of a-h ni.ado up ed cat' turn 
pohasnum, and phosphone aad Mill n hiphh' 
nutniious. and in the case of uualieh and loimg 
ehildrcn it is considt red a iicrfcct food 'I1i<' com- 
mercial article ih the prexlu't of the cow, wfuch has 
become one of the necetssantM of life not oaU as a 
fimly bci.er.igc, but as the source of buffer and 
cheese Impure milk is giiaidcd against in reviral 
wavs rhcTo arc three chief mellio'Is ; it 13 -ten- 
lised. Pasteurised, or preicnad b\ the addition of 
chemicals, such as boracic acid Slc.nliscd milk is 
produced by Iwiling, during wdiich proct-'* the 
chemical composition, as well .ns the taste, of the 
article undergoes a change. Pastcunsed milk Is 
heated to a temperature of 117° to 184° I'ahr This 
has the eficct of destroying nrt.ain dangcroiis 
organisms wathout aficcting the t.asio of the milk 
Prcsli milk is frcqurntly icpiaccd b\ condensed 
milk, which was first produced bj a lienchman In 
the middle of the nineteenth ccntiin. llic milk fs 
usually first sw’cetciieil wath Cane' sugar, tlioiiRh 
there is also an unsweetened variety, which does 
not keep so long after being exposed to the air, 
Ihe prepared milk is boiled until five-sixths of it 
has evaporated, and the thick sy-rup forming the 
renduc lb poured into tins, winch are then liermeti- 
cmly sealed Condensed milk is made in Holkand 
Jiorth America, and France; but th.at imported 
from Switzerland, especially the brand knmvn as 
Xsestlds, has the highest reputation 

raLLllOAUPS.-— strong boards made from the 
pulp of old sacks, hemp, jute, cotton, or imen rags 
etc For the commonest sorts, straw is used Thw 
are generally manufactured by machinerj , but the 
best qualities arc made by hand, and arc used for 
binding books 

MILLET. — ^Tlie nutritious seed of the Pantcum 
miltacenm, a cereal extensively grown in China and 
the East Indies, and also m South Europe and 
Africa. In most of these countries it is a valuable 
human food, but the small quantities exported by 
Italy to Great Bntam are used to feed poultry and 
cage birds A fermented dnnk is prepared from it 
la the south of Russia 

MILLIf^D. — ^A thousand millions 

BULLIEME. — (See Foreign Monevs — Egyrt.) 


.MTLLHHUMJrA,- I PRrK.N WrlGllTS A'.t) 
MrAksn-i V— IVAtt,) 

MlLLIMElJtO.-«-(Vc KonriG.v Waciirs axd 
M f AM't'j'.-lirAf.y,', - " 

MILI.LMIUY,-A trtth gcnerflly used to drdgnate 
h.ntsaisd tiu irttimiiiingn e «„].icc,’'ihbcifij,fc.itkna,- 
etc, "I I'.i' (Ill'll- >'• ni ,j appiic 1 to the art of sniikag 
in)! tfti'U’uri; h.tts, lionTtr's, etc. 

MlLLIS'tiv— ■OidpnaUv rein'; were ixviea with 
ptaih r<lg<-.s. and tiny t’f-a ^a■, frequently 
chpfg'd or filed by dib!io,icit the portio ii 

Unis taken aw.i>,' from the ofjgmal coins htln? 
meUed, and xohi ax bulliijn by iroight It wai 
to p,'( \«.t tills t-linpifig that milling was iniroduerd 
in 1695, when th" Gove'pratnt made th'., first 
gre if reifi' dy in the t ctlnAre i i"s nuIIiRg coar^H 
ui in'h iitirig'the edgrw of the ct'P-x, ro that clipMJ 
or filiiif, Igrroirii-s a pactical imj«,i sibihlv. untd 
niilikiy vA' introdact'd conn wua often set laucli 
rrtiu. cd in ure ,-is to be unrecogni'ah'e, an'J so ieng 
A-s they rttininctl i .irecril the Lmc oI new cams 
w.aa in-'h-fs, for in atcordance waiTi Grcshia^ 
J.n.i. f'j't ) the find full sred cctas ve-'® 

iinmnii.afcly witlidr.awn from urrultitmn. , 

III additKin to thz TOiIi'iig, the edges of the esms 
.'T» turned up in order -ihat the raiiid flange*' may 
ftfferd .a ceriitin arnoimt of protecfiea to the fisnrts 
Oil cath Side of the ccuns (bee CotKAGX ) 
ailLLSTOMkSe-Sti'tie rollers much use! in 
rrindmg hefort tlu'Y were disjilaced In the mtrtS- 
diution of *>tcrl rollers The but bulir (or htirr) 
stone lor this purp't.ic is n hard, pmou* silicate, 
obtained from the Stine district. 

SHLEEIS,— (See roncict? .MoM-vs-BaAtit, 
rORTt’GM., Sontl! At RICA ) ' , 

MIMO-SA ILUtKo-lhe b.irk of a gc'Ws ^ 
leguminous plants of the auacia family, 
chiefly from Addaide (Australia). It is aaloswe 
fo' the Uinnin it contains The mimora also proas 
m the tropical and gub-tropiral districts of 
and Afnca A useful gum is extracted from the tuie 
MLNK RAL KIGIITS DUTY.— This -s a nc" dut\ 
imposed b\ the Finance Act, 1909-10, on therent- 
x alue of all right*’ to v'ork minerals and of all mincmi 
wayleaves, nt the rate in each case of Is for c'co 
20s ol that rent.al value JncalcuIaUngtheoinCunt , 
of the rental value, it fa taken to be the amount 01 
rent paid by the Ics=tc In the last working xe-a’' 
Wierc the min*'rals arc being actnall) worl.ta oy 
the proprietor, the .imouttt is tliat vvluch is dctaincu 
by the Commissioners 

-MINER 'Mi AVATKRS,— The waters of various 
spnngs, so-called from their mineral constiruenib . 
to which they owe their value as a remedy lor 
dyspepsia, rheumatism, gout, anaimia. skin an 
other diseases The spnngs of the numerous he*'* 
resorts arc variously noted foy Ihtir salt, iron, 
alkahne, or sulphurous ingredients, and are usw , 
cither for bathing or for drinking purposes ’ Among 
English spnngs the best known arc tliose of , 

Batli, Harrogate, and Tunbndge Wells The fcm 
of the numerous German spnngs are at Batie - , 
Baden, Homburg, Wiesbaden, lOssingen, an 
Kreuznach In France and Belgium respectively 
Aix-lcs-Bains and Spa are most noted , and ' , 

Springs of great value are found in Austna, o 
Mancnbad, Carlsbad, etc , and in Hnngarj’’ AP ' 
hnans represents a class of digestive mineral vyav» 
bottled for table use, but numerous so-called 
waters of this tjqie arc artificially prepared pe 
Aerated Waters ) 1 ' 

anNIMUM SUBSCRIPTION'.— By the Compames. 
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(Consoliaation) Act I'^S no company tan 
go to allotment nnless certain conditions as to 
appUiatJon for sliaxcs ate fulfUled These con 
ditions arc set out in Sec 85 and are ns follows— 
(1) Ao allotment shall bo made of any share 
capital of a company oHered to the public for 
subscription, unless tlio following conditions 
have been compbed vath namelj— 

(а) thesmoont fif any) fixed bylhememor 

andutn ot articles and named in the prospectus 
as the imnimum subscription npon which the 
dircctom may proceed to allotment w 

(i) >f no amount 13 so fixed and oameil then 
the whole amount of the share capital so 
oRered for sul^nption ha3 been subscribed 
and the sura payable on application, for the 
amount so fixed and named or lor the whole 
amount so oH-red for suhrfrlption has been 
paid to and received by the company 
^ (2) The amount so fixed and named and the 
whole amount sdoresaid shall be reckoned 
exclusively of any amount payable otherwise 
than ia cash and is la this Act tef rted to as the 
minimum subscription 

f3> The amount payable on appUcatioii on 
each snare shall not be less than 5 per cent of 
the nominal amount ol tSie share 

(4) If the Conditions aforesaid has e not been 
complied with on the expiration of forty days 
alter th said lame of the prospectus all money 
received iroo applicants lor shares shall m 
forthntih repaid to them without interest and 
if any such mooey as not so repaid within forty 
eight days after the issue of the rrospcctus the 
directors of the company shall p« jointly and 
seierallybable to repay that money with latcrat 
at the rate of 5 per cent per aunam from the 
exmra&on of the fortv eight days 
ihovided that a director shml not be bable 
if ho ptoses that the toss ot the mooey was not 
due to an-v nuaconduct or ncgbgenco on his part 
fS) Any condition te^uinag or binding any 
appheant for shares to wane compliance with any 
r^nircmeat of this section shall be void 

(б) This section except sub-se>.tiQn (3) 
thereof shall not apply to any aWotmenl (d 
shares subsequent to the first allotment of shares 
oiieted to tl» puhhc for subscription 

(7) In th' case of the first allotment of share 
capita payable m cash of a company which does 
not issuv any loiatstloa to the public to subsenbe 
for its shares, no ahotm nt shall be made unless 
th' minimuiti jbscnption (that is to uy]— • 

(a) the amount (if any) fixed by tbememor 
andum or arti le and named in the statement 
m lieu of prospectus as the mmimam sub 
scnptionuponwhichthedircctwsma) proceed 
to mlotmcnt or 

(M ilnoamonctissofixedandnamcd then 
the whole amount ci the sha.c capita] other 
than that issued or agrccu to be issued as fuMy 
M paitlt paid up otherwise than fa cash has 
been SuUscnbfil and an amount not less 
5 per cent, of the nommal amount of each share 
pj aWe in cash has been paid to and received 
by the company 

This lart aub- ection dw not apply to the ease 
of a mvate comyanv (jrr ) (See Aiaotubwt \ 

WAGC.-loie Lf the Ut«t dliiands 
nl «an ‘hall he cmpl^ 

nt a wage lower than tie micirausi fisd 


tho psirKdpU of the tmtiimum ivage It was given 
eflect to by the British Parliament so far as the 
mbiNS are concerned in the early part of 1912 in 
coneequence of the disastrous coal strike which 
broke out on the 1st of March 1912 

MISIOM— Ked oxide of lead imported chiefly 
from Germany It is used as a cement as a pig 
ment and in the manufacture of fiint glass (See 


1.BA& I 

JtlNk — V carnivore of the weasel family of 
which there are several species found in Russia 
Siberm and North America tespcctiveiy The 
dark brown fur is mneh pnted for stoles mulls 
tapes etc Largo supplies come from North 
America. 

MISORS — Persons of either sex who arc under 
the age of twenty one j ears (See IxrAKTS ) 

MuT — V genus of aromabc plants of which 
many species grou wild in Britain and in other 
temperate regies The cultivated vanebes are 
most important. These include speanmnt the 
odoriferous plant so much used for culinary pur 
poses and peppermint or Mentha fipenti The 
latter plant is largi^i grmrn in Surr^ Cambridge 
and Lincoln It has a pungent odour and a 
charactensbc taste. The aromatic oil obtained from 
its leaves is used as a remedy in gastric txoubles 
as a flavounog agent in confeebooery ani in the 
preparation ©t a aqueut (j v ) rcnnyncyal (7 r ) is 
another species of mint 

MINT —The name of the place where tbe national 
money 13 coised romerly there were several 
mints la this country at Bnstol Chester ^eter 
Norvneb and Tork but for many centuries past 
there has only bocs one Roy al hbnt, the operabons 
of which are earned on at Tower Hill London 
Besides tbe Royal hbat there are seve^ coloiual 
mints The Omadiaa Mint is at Cdtawa. Ov^g 
to its peculiar system (>ee roaaiotr Moxsis) ft 
has not troubled to com anything but certain 
silver and bronre corns in tne past In May 
1912 however the comajo of tea and five diilar 
gold pieces began and there will henceforth be a 
speaal Canadian gold tanage instead of a common 
u aK of the United States gold coinage 

The Calcutta mint is of great importance and 
there are also large minbi at Madras and Bombay 
^nls have also ^ establuhed in Victona New 
South \\al« and W -st Vustralia at Melbourne 
Sydnw Perth respectively and the sovereigns 

?iw!S current m Great Britain 

transaiboos between the Koval Mint and the 
puUie are conducted through the Bank of Engla^ 

returned to him in 
^ sovereigns The bar gold is 
rwived at the rate of £Z I7s 9d per ounce . e 
Ud per bciowits market price t^differen« 
beiM charged for the cobt of oirnm, “ 

SaS^ fte Anglo- 

pmaoiR fineness of the 
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countnes) as one A com contains The Mint Par 

knoAving that by English }aw^480 

gold one ) practice the b.-isis is a 

..3';h“S,Se‘a“ *'”• a.Sta.8 

Berlin OA francs for /I . 

Ne« York JgG? 

Amsterdam TlUlZV^/^ 

of bSmJ « ft™ntYtv o^"" ^ '>“'‘"tit> 

^velght of bullion ?s dmded ^ TheVuanf'i^“‘'r 
m circulation ivhich is eomi 
buUion IS its market prico^and c "'^'8bt of 
in Circulation lose much svpmV,f which are 

bo required than if thoj werfn^wand^ih V" 
price wU therefore be above thA m ° market 
tont price of gold bunion^r.ic^ The 

The particulars contained 
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ihonief jf" "V”*’ tbe agenda paper, winch ' 

shou d have been prepared ivith a liberal margin 
^ ^^Sbt-hand side for that purpose 

statutory obligation on companies to ‘ 
fZl although It IS not specified in what 

lo ^ "bat particulars are 

to be entered Section 71 (s s , 1) of the 1908 Act ': 
IS as follows — 


* IIIC r 

buTsho^d lifclude aArA"'-" of resoluUons: 

ceedmgs at Ihc the pro-' 


?STrpp'i?„'r"ri6 r '‘r^- 

mav havp <niA„ mportant discussions which 


a brief 


may have taken place 11, “'soussions which 

m t\e case of“l?i^rd m e ^Phcablc 

maj Wish to dissociate /hrectors who 

leagues svith Te^lTtl their col- 

actson followed wall have an offiraf course of 

attitude on the matter for usc^houIdAT*^'^ 
arise 2 >noulc] the necessity 


the minuteToo?Ahou°d^bTfilk.dAM^^ foregoing that 
of trivial or fruitless discussmne i accounts 

would obviously be of httlc value**^ of wluch 


creep in 


be as tersely V7rdedaVpossibk“LAbef^ 


" Ev-cryp company shall ausc minutes of all' 
proceedings of general meetings and (where there 
arc directors or managers) of its directors or 
managers to bo entered, in books kept for that 
purpose 

The Articles of most companies will be found to 
contain some reference to the manner in which 
minutes arc to be kept For example. Clause 75 of, 
Table A provides that— 

The dnectors shall cause minutes to be made 
in books proMded for the purpose — ■ 

“ (a) of all appointments of officers made by 
the directors ; 

" (l>) of the names of the directors present 
at each meeting of the directors and of any 
committee of the directors , 

" (^) of all resolutions and proceedings at 
all meetings of the company, and of the 
directors, and of committees of directors,, 
and every director present at any meeting of 
directors or committee of directors shall Sign his , 
name in a book to be kepi for tliat purpose " 

The pages of the minute book should be 
numbered and the name of the company, either 
or stamped w’lth a rubber stamp, appear at 
the head of each page Spoilt pages should have 
rhe word " cancelled " wntten across -them, and 
®houId nov or be removed from the book or pasted ■ 
together, as either practice may give rise at some 
future time to a suspicion that something material 
has been suppressed 

On no account should any alteration be made to 
the minutes after they' have been signed as correct 
by the chairman If it is found necessary to make 
an alteration after the minutes have been written 
up, the chairman should be asked to initial the 
®*t®^tions at the time he affixed his signature 

\%Ticre the meetings are frequent and the matters - 
dealt with numerous and varied, some system of 
indexing will probably' be found essential cither in 
book or by means of a small card indt^ 
The minutes of a meeting arc usually' read at the 
next succeeding meeting, when, with the sanction 
of those present, the chairman sic'ns such minutes 
as correct 

This is sometimes called " confirming " the 
minutes, but the use of this word seems to have 
given nst to a good deal of misconception Minutes 
are not submitted to a meeting with the idea of 
affording to any'one, who mav happen to disagree 


a resolution passed at the previous incctiJiS» 
particulars of the proceedings it mAo i opportunity of re-opening Ihe matter The 
meetings of shareholders in large and object is not to “ confirm " the decisions arrned at 

for Sw?® dosvm or not the minutes conshtute a 

1^11 ^ ^ "’"P'-'rt professiOTal record of the proceedings Failure to 

rcquisit/onod^ Iif such cls£- ')PP‘''=':iatc this point frequenth Imids to fruitless 
material for the preparation of tho discussion and waste of time For this reason and 


material for the preparation of tliAA”'^".'^^ 
readily obtained but for tw, fonfes w,Jl be 
holdersin smaller eoTT,iv.n,r.. ‘^Jiarc 


holdersin smaller companies and/or i°^ iharc- 
the secretary w-ill haxTto rUv ^ ^ 

rtnrf .1 WTx ...1 »_ .1 *us 


Jintl «iny ■with whirh tVi^ notes 

I fa -d 
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uibcussion and waste of time For this reason anu- 
also on account of the length of time which usually' 
elapses between the meetings, it is better that the 
mmotes of ordinary^ general meetings of share 
holders should be re,ad and signed at the nt^ 
Imara meeting at which the chairman of the 
shareholders' meeting is present ‘ 
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The l90S Act (Qause 71 ss 2) provides that aa^ 
minute purporting to be Signed bv the chairman of 
the meeting at which the proceedings were liad or 
by the chairman of the next succeedinj, meeting 
sliall be evidence of the proceedings fhe chair 
mans signature therefore is all that is required 
according to the statute to make the nunutes good 
and failing special provision in the articles of the 
company to the cootrar} there is no oblrgation to 
have the minutes read or submitted for approval 
to any meeting 

A director who is present at a board meeting at 
w^ch the minutes of a previous meeting are read 
and approved as correct is not m consequence 
rendered responsible tor the proceedings which took 
place at the meeting to which the minutes relate 
Sub section 3 of Clause 71 is as follows — 

Until the contrary is proved every general 
meeting of the company or meeting of ditecuis 
or managers in respect of the proi^cdings whereof 
minutes have been so made shall be deemed to 
have been dul) held and convened an 1 all pro- 
ceedings held thereat to have been duty had and 
all appointments of directors managers or 
liquidators shall bo deemed to be valid 
The provisions of Clause 71 are often a great 
boon to companies and directors sioce in any 
dispute regarding the matters recorded in the 
ounutes or as to whether the mcebng was duty 
eonsUtuted « • the prescribed quorum present 
the onu of proof lies with those seeking toimpuga 
the correctness of the isinutcs The evi lence 
afforded by minutes will not be regardc t by the 
courts 81 coDctu ive and mai be rebutted if 
tulAaentlv strong vonftictuig evidence i forth 
coining The courts decided in one case that the 
chairmaa s signature to minutes la which the terms 
of a contract were set out was sufhcient to iilisfy 
the Statute of Frauds whereby certain contracts are 
not enforceable unlas in wntmg signed by the 
pa^ to be charged or his agent 
The mmutd should vtatc the pUce and date of 
the meeting the name of the chairman and in the 
C8.e of board meetings the names of the directors 
present 

The attendance of the company s solicitor at a 
board meeting or an> person holding on important 
position in the comi'any s service e g coosultlog 
engineer should be recorded 
The business should be entered m the order in 
which it was taken at the meeting Ml resolutions 
carried should be set out m full each forming a 
separate paragraph preceded by the word resolved 
written boldly This msth^ makes the actual 
resolutions stand out front any introdnvtory or 
other matter and fai.iltutes extracting in the event 
it a copy of any poiticolar resolution Mng required 
The names of proposer and seconder (if any} of 
all motions should always !« stated 
^Vhen record ng in the minutes the fate of a 
resol ition care should be taken to give the precise 
wording of the chairmans declaration xui If he 
mentions the number voting on each si le the 
hguresshouldboentercd butnotothcrwise ^Vh^nw 
a poll hai been taken on a resolution and scrutmecri 
apiuanted their report shoutt be Sn wporaied in 
tns minutes 

The minutes should contain particulars of »U 
vpixvatments nude by the Hoard of all cootracis 
civiBg as full details as ran be done cenven entis 
and of arv a-reewent v»hl h the Hoard mav ha e 
niithonscd to b« exrcuted with the flames Of the 


parties and if to be executed under hand only 
the name or name? of the directors deputed to sign 
on behalf of the company It is advisable to give 
a short description of he agreement for the purposes 
of identificabon 

The Hoard s authority to use the common seal of 
the company should aivv'svs be recorded in the 
minutes nitn a note of the document to be sealed 

Transfers al shares are usualli submitted to ibe 
Hoard for approval the minutes should give 
particulars 1 1 the numbers of the transfers and 
the shares represented 

The proceedings at Board meetings frequently 
take a much more informal tone than is advisable 
and It may happen that the dtxision of a matt r of 
considerable importance is approved bv general 
assent without being embodied in any formal 
resolution Ifuch if not all of the business 
mentioned above ought to form the subject of 
carefully worded resolutions at whatever Board 
meeting it may arise but the secretary must take 
care not to omit from the minutes anv decisions of 
the Board simply because such have not been 
expressed in formal resolutions 

U should bo remembered when calling up unpaid 
capital that to make a call valid it is necessary 
that a proper entry bo made in the minutes setting 
out the remution of the dircefors whereby the call 
IS made 

3IIRB1^C— Oil or essence of mirbane is the 
commeraal name for ititTO>benteiie or lutro-bmrol* 
It IS a poisonous yeilownsh bquid with an odour 
bko bitter almonds and is prepared by treating 
benzol (gr) with mtnc and sidphurfc ands It 
IS used in soap perfumiry and as a source of 
aniline 

31IRI\aU\M3IA— (Sco Foasiov WetciiTS and 
MPAscntEs^ltAi-Y ) 

5I1BI UlCrno — (See Foxstci Wwents avd 
IfSI UREwlTAtV) 

ailSUPROPrUTlON — TIiu u the term 
generally used to signify the conversion of proporrv 
lawfully in ones povscssion but entrusted for some 
particular purpose to one s own u or benefit o 
to the use or benefit of some person other than the 
trae owner This term is not really koovm to the 
law but it Ui a convenieat expresdun found in 
common longuaco to cover a number of fraudu 
lent transactions especially such a entne av 
emberxlement (qf ) 

SlISDFBItVhOLR.— \ misdemeanour is a uime 
but It cannot be further defined than that it u one 
of the offences wb h do rot fall Into the category 
of felonies Jl ii In fact a negative expre 'ion 
Misdemeanours are m general the I'is senous 
offences bi iven to the law Dot this is not alw ays 
the case For example perjury is a imudetneanour 
although simple larceny (gr ) is a (elcov i-vrry 
offence whivh IS now cTxat^ by statute aiui which 
li not xneoally stated to be a felmy is a miv- 
d meanouT A ttusOcmexoour mav be tned ojx'n 
Indictment (i»] inquisition (•iJr) or informati'vn 
(fs) \s ti the pnnripal wtiemiees between 
felo^es and ausdemenioots so for as anme cl the 
ina lents of a trial are eonceruc 1. see raiovy 

There may be aeceAsone* alter the fact ti 
felooiei but not to eusdemeanoori Cvh- 
kcrKSAORics ) 

Ml'tFl lSl>CK^Thisn a 1 gal exj-eeRMon f hio i 
in connection v ith th law of texts (qs J and it 
wgnifes the d in^ of a wroncf J act or ths d srg 
of a Uwfwl art i i a vmmifal marti'T The a itixi 
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doing of the wrongful net is often termed mal- 
feasance The terms malfeasance nnd misfeasance 
must bo rartfiilly distinguished from nonfeasance, 
which means the mere omission to do a certain act 
In many cases a private individual is liable in law 
foi any injury oi damage wluch may arise either 
through an act of commission or an act of omission, 
j c , ho IS liable for both misfeasance and non- 
feasance A corporate body, generally spcalung, 
is only liable in a civil suit for misfeasance 

MISKAL. — (Sec Foreign Weights and 
Measures — Persia ) 

MISl’RISION. — Tins is a legal term which is 
generally used to denote concealment, and it is 
most commonly met ivith in connection %vith the 
concealment of acts of treason or felony, called 
misprision of treason or mispnsion of felony. 
Each of these consbtutes an offence, as it is con- 
sidered dangerous to the community that any 
person should fail to reveal any treason or felony 
of which he is cognisant (See Compounding ) 
MISREPRESENTATION.— Whenever a contract 
IS about to be entered into between two parbes. 
It is practically certain that certain statements 
will have been made on one side or the other, 
which will have had the effect of bringing about 
the conclusion of the contract. In some cases, 
c g , insurance, every possible land of disclosure 
will have been demanded, such contracts being of 
the class known as ubonmer ftdet (qv) But m 
other cases it is not so Contracts are entered into 
upon the faith of certain statements, and tlie 
question that arises is, was there anything said or 
done of such a character as to make it unfair that 
the parlies should be bound by their contract into 
wluch they have entered In order that mis- 
representation may be made the ground for the 
rescission of a contract, it must be shown that the 
misrepresentation is one of fact, and not of law, 
that it was made by one of the parties to the 
contract, and that the contract itself was induced 
by the other party relying and acting upon the 
misrepresentation 

A text-book writer has stated the matter suc- 
cinctly as follows “ When a man intends to enter 
into a bargain he must use foresight and ordinary 
prudence, and he cannot expect much sympathy 
if his bargain turns out to be less favourable than he 
imagined it would be, especially if when he has 
had every opportumty of examining the wliolc 
matter for himself, he has nevertheless trusted 
bhndly to the statements of others 1 bus, upon the 
sale of a business, the vendor may make an honest 
statement of opimon, although quite incorrect, 
as to the nature and prospects of the business, or 
ho may praise it unduly Tlus conduct creates 
no habihty, the maxim of law being simplex com- 
mendalw non obltgai (i c , a mere case of puffing 
does not bind a man). It is the duty of the 
purchaser to make further inquiries himself If 
he fails to make the representations of the vendor 
a term of the contract, or if he neglects to examine 
the books, to inspect the stock in-trade, or to attend 
to any of the matters which would naturally occur 
to the mind of an ordinanly prudent man, there is 
no ground for relief ” 

, When a case of misrepresentation arises, and it is 
one of a character in which the law will grant 
rehef, the remedy is rescission of the contract 
Ihe object is to place the parties to the contract, 
as far as possible, in the position which they 
occupied before the contract was entered into 


Upon generally acknowledged principles,- the 
application foi rehef upon the ground of mis- 
representation must be made speedily, or it will not 
be attended to - ’ . , . j 

Ihe subject IS dealt wnth fully in. the artK-lclieadca 
Contract See also tlie article under the heading 
of Fraud 

mSSINO snip.— Foundering at sea, when proxi- 
niatcly caused by the fury of stonns and tempests, 
IS an obvious case of loss by the penis of the sea. 
The only difficulty is the proof of the loss in cmcs 
where the ship founders with all on board, or alter 
the crew have left and lost sight of her It is 
expressly provided by' Section 58 of the Marine 
Insurance Act, 1906, that — 

"Where the ship concerned m the adventure 
is missing, and after the lapse of a rcasonah e 
tunc no news of her has been^ received, an ac * 
total loss may be presumed " 


The period of time after wluch this presumption 
shall take clJcct is positively fixed for 
different Icngtli nnd duration by the lavvs of ^ > 
continental nations By the French Code ot 
mercc, it is a period of si.x months for , 

one year for distant voyages , and with ^ 

time policies, it is declared that the loss 
cases shall be presumed to have **!**». nm- 

thc limits of tiie risk The result of tffis 1^ P 
vision IS, that in the case of a missing shin t > 
under the French law, is presumed to Iwve nop 
pened immediately after the last news li > . 
ship is insured for three months, and, not 
heard of, a further insurance is then 
year, and the vessel is never heard of, m tti 
the first insurer pays the loss In ^ 

fixed periods arc established after 

heard of is to be deemed to have perished 

but each case is left to depend on its jp 

stances and the judgment of ..re- 

order, however, to lay a foundation for . y P 
sumption of this Kind, it must be proved .][, 
ship; when she left the port of departure, was rea 
bound for and sailed on the voyage msur 
not, however, requisite, in *°;®^P^vitncsses 

presumption when once founded, to xurtthe' 
from the foreign outports to prove the fac 
ship has never been beard of there. II 
that the ship sailed for a given port, the [a . ‘ 

never having arrived there ^ ‘ „ction ' 

time for such arnval to have elapsed before an acu^ 

is brought), coupled witli the jertd at 

at her port of departure that she had fo 
sea, will be sufficient pnmd jaoie the 

by the penis of the seas, and „ ..cLv m* 

crew- may have been saved, it is not -j-nj-atc, 
the first instance, to call any of ^em toe 
by direct evidence, the presumption [j,eir 

to show that the plaintiff could not P^ gj„p, 
attendance, especially m the case of n lo 5 „ 

MSTAKE.— In order that a A 

entered into, there must be n corssRM* ^ 

i e , two minds must agree in the snmo ^ 

the same subject matter sense 

agreement there can be no contract m I aerefi 

of the word And if two parties P’’’*"® there 

upon grounds vvhich axe uttcriy on 


in example Two persons agree as 
m insurance policy, both behoving tl— 
s alive, whereas, in fact, he is tleau 
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nustakeof fact and sucli a contract can be set aside tbe pajmentis not con<adercd to haxe been volun 
on the ground of mistake taiy An mcception occurs in the case of monc) 

The mistake which will invalidate a contract is paid to recover goods which have been improperU 
not to be confonnded with the popular rncanmg distrained for rent sinceotherremedicsareavambie 
of mistake and it Is to be carefully borne in ouod to the aggrieved person 

that mistake only extends to questions of fact The liability to refund money paid in mistake 
and not of law If it were otherwise the roajonty will often depend upon whether the pavee received 
of people would strive to get out of thar liabilities the money as a principal or as an sgcnt If as the 
on the ground that things had turned out contrary former he may be liable to repay but if as the 
to their expectations and that they had been latter and be has accounted to his pnoupal for 
mistaken ITiis has been made \cry clear by a the money before the demand for repayment i 
senes of well known cases Fact and not law made his personal liabiUty will cease Where 
roust be the primary consideration No agreement however the payee really received the money as 
which, in other respects contains all the ingredients a pnnapal it inll be no answer for him to say 
of a vahd contract, is invalid because of a mistaken that he has paid it over to another person for 
construction of the law A person who his fall whom he was acting in the transaction 
knowledge of all the matenal facts of the case HIVED This is the name given to a 

cannot plead Ignorance of the legal ejects of an species of policy onder whch a ship is insured in 
agreement The maxim of law is Ignoranha respect of time and place i r it is a policy which 
juris luminem exettsat ti ignorance of the law covers voyages between two sp-cilied places for a 
ctciises no mnti definite penod of tune. 

The qucstinn of mistake is one which gives nse MUBILirR CREDIT.^ — (Six Crepit Mobh-ier ) 

to most Intricate problems and requires the most MOCK AUCTION —This is the name given to an 

careful consideration In a general way however anebon sale in which the vendor or auctioneer 
the whole matteris treated fully in the article under employs and places confederates around the 
the heading of Contract auebonrooro totout and to bid for tbo goods which 

MISTAKE IV 1 WMEVT— It his already been are offered for sale so that the prices are run up 
explained in the arbcle on Contract (‘fv ) that a against the genuine buyers 
person is not relieved from the obligation of bis IlOlf lilt.— The long silky hair of the Angorv 

contract li he enters into it owing to a mistake as goat (ev) 

to the law on a particular point since everyone is HOIIIk V FIOMTRS — riowcts containing su-ar 

assumed to knov the law but that if the nustako and used as a food in India A spine is obtained bv 

was one of fact he may obtain a dischvge from disullabon and the dned flowers are imported into 

liability The same rule applies to mistakes in the Europe for this purpose The plant from which they 

payment of money and may be more precisely are emtamed is the Bassta lanfeha 

esmessed as btiug that mcnev paid with a know MOIRE — ^The French name for thick silks witl> 
iMge of all the facts but under a mistake its to a pattern of waved lines obtained by a process 

the law cannot in general be recovered bscic there known as watenng 'Die silk is damped folded 

being nothing against cnnsaence to the other per carefuUv and sobjecled to enormous i re sure b\ 
son retaining it money pud under a mistake of means of which tbe air is expelled end tne moisture 

facts and which the party receiving it has no claim drawn into the waved lines which cliaracterise this 

m conscience to retain is recoverable as money make of figured silk Moirette and moreen 
paid without consideration Payments made in are trade names for fabrics of cotton or wool treated 
Ignorance or in bond fidt forgetfulness Of a fact in tbe same wnyr 

formerly known to the payer may be regarded as MOLXSSES — ^The draimngs of crude sugar 

paid under mistake of fact and recovered as where obtained dunng tbe process of bciliii^ the raw 
a husband pays a bill lu ignorance of the fact that product citber of the cane or the be t It is a 
It has already been paid by his wife or where a man dark thick viscous syrup used (when obtained 
in the hurry of business forgets that he bad already from the sugar cane) for making rum It i« 
made a payment on account and seeds a cheque for often known as treacle though technically a 
the full amount Of a contract debt In such a case distuiction exists between tlic two articles 
he may recover the sum paid id excess of tbo real M0M3IL.r-^ee FoRsiov WriciiTS Avi> 

debt as money paid under mistake But not every 'VlaAsimES— Japan ) 

mistake of fact will enable a person to recover 3I0N£T\Rl P\VICS — ^Tbere is said to be a 
money paid eg if a banker cashes a customers monetary panic when a great many merchants and 
cheque and afterwards discovers that he had no traders rvpuieace or fear that thev will experi 
a.«sets m hand of the ciwtomer s he cannot recover ence a duficnlty in meeting the obligiiions they 
the money from the person to whom he paid it have IncurrH It is the extreme case of monetarv 
and when an article is purchiscd which turns out stringency of contraction of credit Only m a 
to be of a less value than the pri e given for it Ih system of trading based mainly on credit would a 
extra pnee paid cannot be reenvered back if there monetary panic be possible It arises from tbe fact 
was no fraud on the part of the seller that since purchasing power is to o great an 

Jtoney paid under compulsion of legal process extent a creation of the mind its annihilation too 
cannot be recovered Ixick if the procte^ngs were is po^ble by the mfnd In certain stages ol the 
bond fide even though th^ subsequently turn out pubbe mind credit as purchasiog pen er is an 
to have been nuscouccived nor can money paid appaiciitiT unUmited fund on which to draw 
la compromise of a claim honestly m\de even jMce* nse and hollers reabse or appr;ar to have- 
though the claim is afterwards found to have the po w er of teolisiag greit gams At surfi times 
been ill founded Money voluntarllv paid on a « sadden expansion of cred t takes pla e Theds 
claim which might have been resisted cannot be position to trust goes beyond what sober reason 
recovertt! unless the payment has been taatic to would tusbfvr men not onJv ntiU e thar credit 
recover goods wrongfolh detained in w-hich case more than on otdlnary orcastons but they actual v 
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doing of the wrongful act is often termed mal- 
feasance The terms malfeasance and misfeasance 
carefully distinguished from nonfeasance, 
which means the mere omission to do a certain act 
In many cases a pnvate individual is liable in law 
for any injury or damage which may anse either 
through an act of commission or an act of omission 
I e , he IS liable for both misfeasance and non- 
feasance A corporate body, generally speaking, 
^ misfeasance 

JIISKAL. — (See Foreign Weights and 
Measures — Persia ) 

MISPRISION. — ^Tlus is a legal term which is 
generally used to denote concealment and it is 
most commonly met with in connection with the 
concealment of acts of treason or felony called 
misprision of treason or mispnsion of felony 
each of pose constitutes an offence, as it is con- 
sidered dangerous to the community that any 
person should fail to reveal any treason or felony 
^ cognisant (See Compounding ) 

UnSREPRESENTATION. — ^Whenever a contract 
is about to be entered into betiveen two parties, 
it IS practically certain that certain statements 
mil have been made on one side or the other, 
uhich mil have had the effect of hanging about 
the conclusion of the contract In some cases 

fill possible land of disclosure 

mil have been demanded, such contracts being of 
the class known as ubemmcB Met Iqv) But m 

UDM Contracts are entered into 

upon the faith of certain statements, and the 

anything said or 

done of such a character as to make it unfair that 
the parliM should bo bound by them contract into 
entered In order that mis- 
representation may be made the ground for the 
rescission of a contract, it must be shown that the 

that it made by one of the •narfioc ff««» 

Itself was mcluced 

Cinmlv tniio matter suc- 

cinctly ^ follows When a man intends to enter 

prudcnce^ind he f ° foresight and ordinary 

prudence, and he cannot expect much svmoathv 
If his bargain turns out to be iL f avourabl^han he 

matt '"''T '"of ^aLmng ^the h^o“ 

bUndYto°[heiSentso^ott^^^^^ 

as to the nature and prospects of the business or 
Job ’“n/S ii" ' 

purchaser to make further inouin'^ u 
ne fails to make the representabons of ^ i 
a term of the contract, o^if he ne^leis In 
the books, to inspect the stock-m-ttLde or l 

to anj of the matters which woiild natura^fv otr?^ 

I^cf. the remedy is rescission of th- contoct 
The object is to place the parties to the contt^^' 
as far as possible, in the position which tiff’ 

occupied before tl.c contmcT uff ente'rod mS 


Upon generally acknowdedged principles, the' 
application for relief upon the ground of ims-^ 
representation must bd made speedily, or it will not 
be attended to , 

The subject is dealt with fully in the article headed 
Contract Sec also the article under the heading 
of Fraud 

MISSING SHIP. — Foundering at sea, when proxi- 
mately caused by the fury of storms and tempests 
is an obvious case of loss by the penis of the sea 
The only difficult 5 ' is the proof of the loss in cases 
where the ship founders with all on board, or after 
the crew have loft and lost sight of her It is 
expressly provided bji- Section 58 of tlic Manne ^ 
Insurance Act, 1906, that — , , 

" Where the ship concerned in the adventure 
IS missing, and after the lapse of a reasonable 
time no news of her has been received, an actual 
total loss may be presumed ” - , 

The period of time after which this presumption 
shall take effect is positively fixed for voyages of 
different length and duration by the laws of many , 
continental nations By the French Code of Com- 
merce, it is a period of six months for ordinarj' and 
one year for distant voyages , and with regard to 
time pohcies, it is declared that the loss in such 
cases shall be presumed to have taken place within 
the hmits of the nsk The result of this last pro- 
vision is, that in the case of a missing ship the Ios«, 
under the French law, is presumed to have hap 
pened immediately after the last news Thus, n a 
ship IS insured for three months, and, not' being 
heard of, a further insurance is then made for a 
year, and the vessel is never heard of, m that case 
the first insurer pays the loss In English law no 
fixed periods arc established after which a ship not 
heard of is to be deemed to have perished at sea , 
but each case is left to depend on its own arcum- 
stances and the judgment of practical men. m 
order, however, to lay a foundation for any p^ 
sumption of this kmd, it must be proved that tne 
ship, when she left the port of departure, WMXMliJ 
bound for and sailed on the voyage insured, ft 
not, however, requisite, in order to support tni> 
presumption when once founded, io call 
from the foreign outports to prove the fact that to 
ship has never been heard of there If it is 
that the ship sailed for a given port, the fact of n • 
never having arrived there (supposing a , 

time for such arrival to have elapsed before an acti . 
is brought), coupled witli the prevalence of a 
at her port of departure that she liad foundereo 
sea, will be suffiaent prttnd facie evidence of a i 
by the-penls of the seas , and even althougn i - 
crew may have been saved, it is not ncccssarj, n 
the first instance, to call any of them to corroliora 
by direct evudence, the presumption thus 
to show that tlie plaintiff could not procure t 
attendance, especially in the case of a foreign smj ^ 
SIISTAKE.— In order that a contract may ^ 
entered into, there must be a consensus ad ’ 

1 e , two minds must agree in the snmc sense **P 
the same subject matter. Unless tlicrc is 
agreement there can hero contract in the true ' 
of the word And if two parties profess to eg 
upon grounds which arc utterly wrong, then t 
anscs a cause for setting aside thciagrtoment 
the ground that there has been a mistake * j 
an example Two personr, agree as to the , 
an insurance policy, both believing that the as ^ 

IS alive, whereas, in fact, ht is dead. -This - 
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miitaVe of fact and such a contract can b« et asido the pa>m«itis not considered to ha\e been volun 
on the ground of mistake Wty An excepUon occurs in the case of mon^ 


on the ground of mistake 

The mistake which wnll int-alidato a oontra t is 
not to be confounded with the popular meaning 
of mistake and It is to be carefully borne in mind 


:e other remedies are n\ aflablc 


of mistake and it is to be carefully borne in mind td the aggneved person 

that mistake onl> extends to tiuesbons of fact The tudubty to refund moat-y paid in mistake 
and not of law It it were otherwise the majority will often depend upon whether the paste received 
of people would stnve to get out of their liabilities the money as a pnncipal or as an agent If as the 
on the ground that things had turned out contrary funner he nuv be liable to repav but if as the 
to their ejcpectations and that they had been latter and he has a».counted to his pnncipal for 
tmetaken This has been made very clenr by a the monet before the demand for repayment is 
series of well known cases Fact and not law made his personal liability will cease Where 
must be the primary consideration So agreement howerwtr the payee really received the monev as 
vThich, in other respects contains all the mBtedicnts a ptinapal it will be no answer for him to sa\ 
of a vahd contract is Invalid because of a miMakco that he has paid it over to another person for 
fOBstrucUon of the law A person who has full whom he was a ting m the transa tion 


knowledge of aU the matcnal facw of the case 
cannot plead ignorance of the legal effects of an 


SHVED lOLICS — This is the name given to i 
species of pohey under whch a ship is insured ii 


agreement Tlie maxim of law is /gti»ra«/i4 respect of time and phu.e te it i$ a policy which 
juns nemiium eranat i f ignorance <•! the law covers voyages between two siwcified places for i 
excuses no man definite period of time 

The question of mistake is one which gives nse 'lOniLlFIt CUEDIT — (See Ckedit SIobilibr ) 

to most intricate proUems and requires the most MOCK MJiTJON —This is the name given to an 

careful consideration In a general way however auebon sale in which the vendor or auctioneer 
the whole matter is treated fully in the article under employs and places (.oniederates around the 
the heading of Coviiuct auction room to tout and to bid for the goods which 

JUST kiiF I\ I V\ JirVT — *U has already been are oRered for eale so that the pnees axe run up 
explained in the article on CovTRvcr (^t ) that a against the gecDuie buyers 
person la not relieved from the obliganon of his SIUll kllU— Tlie long silky hair of the \ngora 

contract If be enters into it owing to a mistake as goat (a s 1 

to the law on a particular point since everyone Is MOllluV Ft0^l^^S —Flowers containing sugar 


person is not relief from the obligation of his SIUll kllU— Tlie long silky hair of the \ngora 
contract If be enters into it owing to a mistake as goat (a s 1 

to the law on a particular point since everyone Is MOllluV FLO ^l^^S —Flowers containing sugar 
assumed to know the law but that if thv mistake and used as a food lo India A spirit is ohttined by 

was one of fact he nay obtain a discharge from distillation and the dned flowrra are imported into 

liability The same rule applies to mistakes m the EuroM for this purpose The plant from v hich they 
payment of money and may bo more precisely axe obtained is lbs iafi/o/ia 

expressed a* being that owney pail with x know 3I0IRF— The French name for thick silks wiUi 

leoge of sQ the facts but under a mistake as to a pattern of waved hoes obtained by a process 

the law cannot la general be recovered ba k there known as watenng The alk is clamped foldef 

being ootbioi, sgsiost conscience in the other per carefully and subjected to enormous i ressure b\ 
son retaining it money paid under a mistake of means of which the air is expelled and the moisture 


facts and which the party receiving it has 


drawn Into the waved hncs which clir&et'tuc Uuv 


retain is recoverable as money make of Sgured silk Moirctte and moreen 


paid without considerapon Payments made i 


are trade names for fabrics of cotton or wool treated 


formerly known to the payer may be regarded os MULkS'iES — The Oraimogs of crude suirar 

paid under mistake of fact and recovered as where obtained dunog the process of boihnjr the raw 
a husband ^vs a bill In ignorance of the fact that product either of the or the beet It Is a 
ithasalreadvbeenpaidbyhiswife or where a man dark thick viscous syrup used (when, obt^ned 
in the huTfV of husmevs forgets that he bad alreidy from the sugar cane) for makinir nun It fa 
made a payment on account and sends a cheque for often known as treacle thouch terhmcaib n 
the full aniount of a contract debt In such a case distinctinn erxi* .v- 4.^ t . “ 


the full amount of a contract debt In such a case distinction exists be' 
he may recover the sum paid in excess of the real MOSIMfc-r^Sto 

debt as money paid under mistake Bat not every Mcastuies JarAM ) 

iTttstake of fact vnll enable a person to recover MONITVlti PVV 


between the two xrtidis 
MOSIMt^Sro FoRSlOx ^\ eights 


trustake of fact vfill wable a pmon to recover MOMTVRi PVMCS— There is said tn tv. w 
money paid eg il a tsinker cashes a customers tnoaetaiv T.aiur whm b . 

md .dtm.uds il.jcovtr, tbal h. l»id to ^ L ■ A 

B<s«, hrod ol olomBr , », ,.„o( iworot SgS" " ^SL “l' “'I' “I”' 

the money from the person to whom he paid It have incurred ?1 w obligations they 

and when an article is purchased which turns ©at stnosenev of ennirnVt* ‘‘f** of monetary 

to b. of B !«. vf.. IhaS th. pneo j.™ f„, ,, So biS'L?', * 

extra pn e paid cannot t* recovered back H there mwetarv i«W ^ 5 

was no fraud on the part of the selSer 'be fact 

Money paid under compulsion of legal proce«s extent a ®° Exeat an 

cannot be recovered back if the proc^hnes were « uossihi?^?!! annihilation too 

ovTO ttooghtt^ tubtitotlpto™? lo corfom Mogto Of Iho 

to have been misconceived nor can money paid f purehasiag power is an 

in comjroinise of a claim honesUv inade to draw 

though the claim is afterwards found to hive ^ appear to have 

h«n III founded Monev volurlaniy paid on » a realising great gains Xt such lini(» 

claim which mi^ht have been resisted a_sw^ expulsion of credit takes rlace h f 


^m w^ch mi^ht have been resists MJinot li takes place The diT 

recoverctl unless the payment has been made to ''bat sober reason 

Eo«l, dcoforf „ .bH. H „„ »d””7 

toaa 
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have more credit , and, by a strange method of 
reasoning, the fact that they are trusted by one 
creditor is made a reason why they should bo 
trusted by another Ihe extension of operations 
has probably had a rational basis There has been 
a sudden release of commerce from restrictions, as 
when the close of the Great War made the seas 
safe for tradmg vessels , a new market for goods 
has been opened , or one line of manufacture — 
textile, or iron, or other — may be unusually pros- 
perous But from the favoured hue the sanguine 
spirit reaches other branches of trade, in which 
there exists no reason for any extraordinary 
activity , speculative investments, purcliases, and 
advances are made to an inordinate extent There 
IS occasioned an excessive demand for credit , and, 
since so many men prefer evatement to safety, the 
credit IS for a while forthcoming Cheques arid the 
other credit instruments arc taken without hesita- 
tion The increase m purchasing power called forth 
by the irrational extension of credit reacts on 
paces These nse, and as the nso shows no sign of 
slackening, the hope of reahsing profits by credit 
purchases bangs into the market other sets of 
buyers Their bidding raises puces still further 
But obviously the process cannot continue indefi- 
nitely The rise in prices encourages a great 
importation , and in any case, more than ordinarj' 
engagements abroad for mateaal and food must be 
met Manufactures do not command abroad the 
prices they do at homo, and credit instruments are 
available in a much less degree There ensues, then, 
a dram on the banks for gold — the sole international 
currency Gold does not now fulfil its ordinary 
function of a makeweight in the great operations 
of commerce, a means of paying a slight balance 
due It becomes itself an article of commerce 
The dram speedily reaches the single rcserv'e, 
wluch IS that at the Bank of England The neces- 
sity of protecting this reserve and of signalhng for 
gold from abroad leads to a sudden ase in the 
Bank rate , and this rise sounds a warning to 
those from whom credit is sought, and it is less 
readily given Or it may be that, before the turning 
of the Exchanges and the rise in the Bank rate 
make clear that credit is growing too great for its 
basis of gold, some other event has shaken public 
confidence, and has led to a revulsion Some firms 
have, it may be, improvidently made their capital 
unavailable for a time The desire of such firms to 
realise by sales the money to meet their bills, causes 
paces to fall The last holders, in the recoil of 
paces, seem to be losing, and are unwilling to sell 
m the falling market They make fresh demands 
on the bankers for the means of holding on , but 
at such a time, when all have engagements to meet, 
and none is sure of having his funds available, few 
like to part with money or to postpone claims to it 
In extreme cases, the reaction leads to a panic as 
little rational as the former over-confidence Con- 
traction of demand takes place m many industnes 
simultaneously Lessoned credit facilities prevent 
goods from gettmg rapidly into the hands of con- 
sumers in exchange for other goods , and we have 
" over production ” in several lines through the 
madequacj of instruments of circulation Manu- 
facturers fail to market their stocks , short time is 
worked , less wages can be spent for goods, and 
so the mischief circulates Firms of the greatest 
soliditj' fail to command the renewal of credit on 
which they have become accustomed to rely 
Borrowings' take place at almost any interest, and 


sales are made at almost any sacrifice Some finns 
of repute stop payment, not because they arc 
ultimately insolvent, but because of the destruction 
of credit Less reputable firms can obtain advances 
on no conditions except the most, onerous, and 
numbers do not weather the panic 

During a great portion of the nineteenth centurv 
these periods of inflated credit, followed by a col- 
lapse, which amounted to a crisis or panic, recurred 
at almost regular intervals So soon as the previous 
disaster had ceased to be vivid, the speculabve 
spirit began again to operate , and each decade 
was marked by a crisis They have been named 
credit cycles, and connected in a curious and 
ingenious manner with sun-spots The iun-spots 
meant abundant heat ; the heat meant bountiful 
harvests , the bountiful harvests encouraged 
speculation till the reaction came , and the chain 
of reasoning was complete But the fact that even 
shrewd manufacturers and dealers are keenlv 
sensitive to the " feeling of the market," and do, 
as a rule, just wlial their fellows do, is a sufficient 
reason for the psychological occurrence which we 
call a monetary panic 

It IS to be noted, m conclusion, that a panic, 
m these days of intimate relations bfttweta 
countries, is less than ever an isolated phenomenon 
That which in the autumn of 1907 originated m 
the United States disturbed the whole financiaJ 
world In London, the Bank rate was put up at 
the first signs of an unusual demand bv J*ew 
York for gold The rise caused gold to flow to 
London from other centres , and she was thus 
enabled, without greatly depleting her own reserv^ 
to meet New York demands, though these amounteo 


-(See Latin Union, 


to /25,000,000 

.Monetary umon. 

Scandinavian Union ) , ,, 

MONETARY UNIT— The measure of value whicti 
IS adopted in any country for the sake of compansoi 
with other corns Thus, m the Umted Kingdom 
the monetary unit is the sovereign, and the ‘ 
of all other coins is arnved at by a compariso 
betw'cen these coins and the sovereign In r 
Umted States the monetary unit is the dollar, 
Germany it is the mark, and in France it is 
franc (See Foreign Moneys ) 

MONEY.— This is often defined shortly as a 
“ measure of value and a medium of exchange 
It IS, in fact, the standard by which , 

commodities is measured, and the medium o/ 
they are bought and sold ' Money and crcciib 
which money gave birth, form the basis upon , 
the whole stupendous business of banking a 
finance generally has been built up - . 

It IS difficult to conceive anytlung ^ 
of greater importance in the cmhsed 
money, so far as carrying on its business is concern 
It comes closely into contact with mankin 
almost every department of life Tlus A , / 
exemplified by the fact that a pecuniary '''alu 
been generally attached to every i of 

of commodity and to every conceivable ton 
work and labour in wluch people indulge 

In pamitive times there was no ® Pe 
money, and when an exchange of goods baa , 

made, there was nothing for it but a ®Y®*^A 
barter, t c , one or more articles was or 
in exchange for another or others This nati^ f 
led to great inconvenience, and at a very . ^ 

stage a arcnlating medium of some kind or 
must have been invented Probably one o 
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nrst standards of value set up vaa cattle Thus 
a certain thug ^vas said to be worth so many head 
of cattle In the Iliad Homer saj s that the annoor 
of Diotncdc was worth onl> nine oxen and the 
armour of Glaucus u-as worth 100 oxen which 
indicates that in those days oxen were regarded 
as a standard of value 

Cattle vicro of great importance in the early 
stages of civihsation and in sc\eral languages the 
name of money is identical with that of some kind 
of cattle or domesticated animal Professor 
Jevons points out t^t ptcunta the Latin word for 
mone> is denvetl from pecus cattle that the 
English word fee is nothing Lut the Anglo* 
haxon /eok which signi&cs both monej and cattle 
Different articles have been used in vartoas 
countries at diflerent times to meet the necessity 
for a medium of exchange and a measure of value 
In India and m certain parts of Africa cowxi shells 
were and are still used as a cuaency In some parts 
of Chins blocks of compressed tea are used In 
\bysama blocks of salt serve a smular purpose 
Dut It IS needless to go through all these matters 
as they possess merely histoncal interest and have 
practically nothing to do with modem commerce 
Uy degrees the precious metals bccaine recognised 
os the best medium and ultimately coins wm 
found to bo of the greatest utility 
The Chinese are reported to have made ecus 
vs early as S^oO a c Ihe ingots which had hitherto 
been so troublesome were by the invention of 
coins divided up into pieces of different valors so 
that they could be available for the smvllevt 
purchases and operate as the medium of commerce 
without the prwess of weighing an operation 
which in the case of the precious metals was 
unreliable and open to misuse The trouble of 
assaying the mrtals was done away with (or the 
coins at length came to bear upon their faces the 
Government stamp which os a rut assured the 
holder that they were of a certain ouahtv of metal 
Trom this brief history cf the evolution of money 
it u Sven that each eooi to the extent of its value 
IS like an order payable to bvartr drawn upon 
anyone to whom it is presented Ihc true nature 
or function cf money is the ncht or title to demand 
something from others. Jota ^tuart Mill «avs 
The pounds ir shillings wluch a person receives 
weekly oryearly are not whatconstitutclus income 
they arc a sort of ti hets or orders which lie can 
I resent for payment at any shop he pleases and 
which entitle him to receive a certain value of any 
commoditv that he makes choice of. 

The word mxiev is derived from the temple of 
Juno Moneta which was used by the Romans as a 
mint (Stu CoinACs ilivt ) 

MOVtl AKTICLI.*.— Dj Money Article is 

on lerstood that portion of the daily uewspaper 
relating to monetarv ant investment mattm 
although called the Monev article only a *maU 
jwtian of the s^tion deals with mcwiev as a com 
I jodity and the precious metals the greater part of 
It being Icvoted to movements in the prices ©I 
investment securities. liaancial I’age or 

F iiancu] Section would be a better came 
but the term Monev article has become crystal 
lived bv BSC one wiU uo Uiult continue to be 
cn!p.ovcd 

No daily or weekly newtmaiwr is will out this 
feature to widespread h the icicmt taken in 
hnandvl matters It h only denng the Ust «Ah r 
Of nmrtv sears that the Money Article has l«c roe 


a regular feature of the daily newspaper Now and 
again a report bv a tockbroKcr was published in 
much the same way as at the j reseat time a report 
under the name of a broker or iner hant may 
appear on the hop market but peaking gencrallv 
the hn-uicial portion of a newspaper was usually 
hmitcd to a short hst of prices 

To the student of the Pre the development of 
the atwicy Article is of vonsidenble interest for it 
ha< been least affected by the modem popular 
methods by means of which the IVess h» been 
revxdutioni^ these last few years In most news 
papers the hfoncy Article t (ill as stiff formal and 
tecMical as It was sav twenty or thirty yearsago 
although It must be admitted that some signs of a 
graduvi change in the shape of a more nevvsv tone 
and a little more spnghtlmess is commencing to he 
app.vrmt in one or two of the most popular pape s 
\\ith the growing demovrati«alion of finan e this 
tendency is sure to develop and the dav will come 
when the Money Orticle will be as interesbog and 
possibly a sensational as the other ectiocs of the 
daily paper 

Itcspect for tradition causes the commencement 
of each Money Article or ffnancial page to deal with 
money that is to say the value oi loanable money 
discount rates exports and imports of gold etc 
Then attention is } vid to the principal soctions into 
wluch Stock Excliange sceunu*!* are divided la the 
foUowioi, order British and Cctonial Government 
setunties British railway stocks Amencnn raitroad 
bonds and shares rorrign Covcrnmeni loans and 
Cootmercial and Industrial ecunUes Separate 
sections are devotni to the Icaiting speculative 
markets namely mining shares rubber snares and 
oil shares On the same page i given daily a list 
of pnees ruling on foreign exebsugrs telegraphed 
from different financial centres and twice weekly 
following upon the regular neebng daj’S of the bill 
brokers lo London on Change is given a hst of 
tbe Loadin rates of exchange for remittances to 
foreign centres As already stated the prices Of a 
few of the principal stocks dealt in on the most 
important foreign Kour^ are given under the 
headings of their respective towns and fonjunp 
part of the Money krticle but often pnnted on 
another pa^c on account of its being late news 
IS the csUevI h t of prKes frorn New \ork which 
Ci'cs the dosing pnccs rcvomed on that important 
block Lxdange «om« boors after the close ol 
busioe*s on the Eogh h Lx hanges on account ol 
the difference in time The bill yrarlv or annual 
reports of all ccmp.vn es of importance that com*- 
(o hind are summansed and the salixit pnntv 
brought out ta a lew Imfs whi h appear on the 
fioaneial page announcements as to U idend 
decUratioiK traffic returns mintn? outputs rt 
also appear ru a few lines and by the tunc ore has 
dissect^ the Money Article lO this fa hinn it i» 
slartltrg to think how much work, how many cat e* 
mam from all quarters of tJic workl and lu v miwf 
human a tiviyore o»n[ressed into the! wcvJumns 
cf aj pareutly unintcrest -g ro-iiier that are com 
prehended nuder the tesguati-iii of the Money 
Article 

On certain Java of the week » wciM licr** of ne^ 
spjvrar in tfe Money Arti !e Fvery Fnlji tor 
f^an e the morning pai'cm contain the weekly 
rcpcrtofthelkankcfLni; and and otnmetit oj sO it 
On other days viroiiar reperin of tic leaffic Cjn 
Uaental tunksand the Aswiciatixl New k is k Ranks 
also appear 
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have more credit , and, by a strange method o£ 
reasoning, the fact that they are trusted by one 
creditor is made a reason why they should be 
trusted by another. The extension of operations 
has probably had a rational basis fhcro has been 
a sudden release of commerce from restrictions, as 
when the close of the Great War made the seas 
safe for trading vessels , a new market for goods 
has been opened , or one line of manufacture — 
textile, or iron, or other — may be unusually pros- 
perous But from the favoured line the sanguine 
spirit reaches other branches of trade, m which 
there exists no reason for any extraordinary 
activity, speculative investments, purchases, and 
advances are made to an inordinate extent There 
is occasioned an excessive demand for credit , and, 
since so many men prefer excitement to safety, the 
credit IS for a while forthcoming Cheques and the 
other crecht instruments are taken without hesita- 
tion The increase in purchasing power called forth 
by the irrational extension of credit reacts on 
prices These rise, and as the rise shows no sign of 
slackening, the hope of rc.alising profits by credit 
purchases brings into the market other sets of 
buyers their bidding raises prices still further 
But obviously the process cannot continue indefi- 
nitely The rise in prices encourages a great 
importation , and m any case, more than ordinary 
engagements abroad for material and food must be 
met Manufactures do not command abroad the 
prices they do at home, and credit instruments are 
available m a much less degree There ensues, then, 
a dram on the banks for gold — the sole international 
currency Gold does not now fulfil its ordinary 
function of a makeweight in the great operations 
of commerce, a means of paying a slight balance 
due It becomes itself an article of commerce 
The drain speedily reaches the single reserve, 
which is that at the Bank of England The neces- 
sity of protecting tins reserve and of signalling for 
gold from abroad loads to a sudden rise in the 
flank rate , and this rise sounds a warning to 
those from whom credit is sought, and it is less 
readily given Or it may be that, before the turning 
of the Exchanges and the rise m the Bank rate 
make clear that credit is growing too great for its 
bases of gold, some other event has shaken public 
confidence, and has led to a revulsion Some firms 
have, It may be, improvidently made their capital 
unavailable for a time The desire of such firms to 
realise by salts the money to meet their bills, causes 
prices to fall The last holders, m the recoil of 
prices, setm to be losing, and are unwilling to sell 
m the falling market They make fresh demands 
on the bankers for the means of holding on , but 
at such a time, when all have engagements to meet, 
and none is sure of having his funds available, few 
like to part wath money or to postpone claims to it 
In extreme cases, the reaction leads to a panie as 
little r itional as the former over-confidence Con- 
traction of demand takes place m many industries 
simultaneously Lcsstned credit facilities prevent 
goods from getting rapidly into the hamb of con- 
sitinors m exchange for other gootls and we hav^e 
"ovar production" in several lines through the 
inadequaev of mstrumcnls of circulation Manu- 
facturirs fail to market their StoelvS , short lime is 
v.O'-l e4 ; less wagl-s tan be spent for gooils , ami 
sa the rnis lucf cirmlntc' forms, of the greatist 
vihdilv fail to comniaad Uw renewal of frtdit on 
which they have fiecouic areuslomcil to reh. 
Borrowings take plate* at chiio-it am mlcrc-st and 


sales are made at almost any sacnfice Some firms 
of repute stop payment, not because they^ arc 
ultimately insolvent, but because of the dt'striiction 
of credit Less icputable firms can obtain advances 
on no conditions except the most onerous, and 
numbers do not weather the panic 

During a great portion of the nineteenth century 
these periods of inflated credit, followed by a col- 
lapse, which amounted to a crisis or panic, recurred 
at almost regular intervals So soon as the previous 
disaster had ceased to bo vivid, the speculative 
spirit began again to operate , and each dccaQo 
was marked by a crisis They have been nameu 
credit cy'cles, and connected in a curious ana 
ingenious manner with sun-spots The sun-spots 
meant abundant heat , the neat meant boimtiiii 
harvests , the bountiful harvests cncouragco 
speculation till the reaction came , and [1“^ 
of reasoning was complete, But the fact that ev 
shrewd manufacturers and dealers are hjcn v 
sensitive to the " feeling of the market, an^d an, 
as a rule, just what their fellows do, is a 
reason for the psychological occurrence wnic 


call a monetary panic 

It IS to be noted, in conclusion, that a p > 
m these days of intimate relations betwc';" 
countries, is less than over an isolated plmnomc > 
That which in the autumn of ^ 907 originate 
the United States disturbed the whole ""ancim 
world In London, the Bank rate Pf , 
the first signs of an unusual demand' b\ - 
York for gold The rise caused gold to , 
London from other centres, and she '"'as 
enabled, without greatly depleting her d"’dT ; 
to meet New York demands, though these am 


to /25, 000,000 ^ 

MONETAKY UNION.— (See • Latin Union. 
Scandinavian Union ) , , 

MONETAUY UNIT — "Ihc measure of value vum 

is adopted in any country for the sake of compOT® , 
with other coins llius, in tlie United K 8 , 

the monetary unit is the sovereign, and tnc y. 
of all other coins is arrived at by a oomp - 
between these coins and the sovereign . 

United States tlic monetary unit ^ the tioi -i , , 

Germany it is the mark, and in Franco it 
franc (See Foreign Moneys ) , h , a 

MONEY.— Tins IS often defined . 

" measure of value and a medium f h qJ 

It IS, in fact, the standard by which ' .lodi 
commodities is mcasuicd, and -the idcdiurn b) ^ 
they are bought and sold. Money and c 
which money gave birth, form the bpis ,, .j,,] 
the whole stupendous business of ban) h 
finance generally has been built up. 

It is difficult to conceive anytlung f ? Ijn 
of greater importance m the civilised v. ^ , 

monDy,sofarasc<irr>ingonitsbnsincssis<o , 

It comes closely into contact '".itb 
.almost every department of life has 

exemplified by the fact that a ptcunwiy . * 

been generally attached to every conci iv» 
of commodity and to cverj' coiwcnablc am 
work and labour in which people indulge 

In pnmitiv'c times there was no ®ecu I s 
money, and when an exchange of gwp® ** ^ ^jf 
made* Uiere was notliing for it but 
barter, i e , one or more articles was or " 
in exchange for another or others "dj ' 

led lo great ineonvcnu^nc'*, add 
stage a arculatjng medium smm* wd * 
must have been invented. BrobaW}' oiw «• 
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a certain thing was said to be worth so nunf head again a report by a stwk^wr ra p ^ 
oicalfte Inthe H»aJ KoTn«ta^atha.tthi&«^« 

of Diotnede was worth onl> nine <wen and the under the nme of a broker w ^ 

amonr of. Clanons was.worth 


indicates that m tho^ days 
as a standard of value. 

Cattle were of great unporlance in the eariy 
stages of civihsatton and in several Itnguages the 
name of money i identical with that ol some kind 
of cattle or doiaesticated animal Professor 
Jevons points out that fiennta the Latin word for 
jttoncN IS dctvved from fecKJ cattle that the 
English w-ord fee is nothmg but the \nglo- 
baxon /fok whi h sif,nifies both monej and cattle 
Difierent articles have been used m \anous 
coantnes at different times to meet the necesaty 
for a medium of exchange and a measure of value 
In India and in certain parts of AJnea cowrie shells 
■ft ere and are stiU used as a cunenty In «c>ine parts 
of China Mocks of comprccscd tea are used In 
\byssirua blocks of s^t sene a similar purpose 
But It is needles to go through *11 these matters 
as they possess merely histoncai interest and have 

f racti^v nothing to do with modern comeneire 
h degrees the precious metals became recognised 
as the best medium and ultimately coins wrre 
found to bo of the greatest utilitv 


The Chinese are reported to have made ccaas 

ascarljMSSSOBC Theingots wluchhUhiUwtto feiiowat ■mSa lftt3h*S'c..-cali'k«e‘rai7t 
t™. so tioobl!s™« «w by the unmt™ o! Krai ,^R,ain;.„r!eu. 
corns, divided up into pieces of different vaJues so boows «sd * i 

«lS b! te U» ralKt 


hunted to a s\iwt Lst of prices i 

To the student of the l-rtvs Ihe deve}or“«‘ 

tbeMcnev Article js of I ontnlc'ihlemterwf fof ‘* 

has been least affected by the pcpaiar 

mctboils by means of whah tht *'*• 
revoluticeu^ tlTe«e I«f Mv years. Ifl mil* 
papers the Sloney ^i JeissWSS *011 fcrm»{.*fld 
technical as it was, *»y luTiity or thif I) years igU. 
although It nu-ct be jilmitted th* rcicetfiT's«* 
gradual change in the shape of a sure nrwjv fet’e 
and a little more pn^^thoessiicoiRoica itf taV 
apparret u oof Or two of tie s»rt sj. y« 

With the groM% d-jn«jaua-« tS {Lt^ iras 
tendency is wiie to dcrelop aisdtht *.iv wC.c'tue 
when the Mooev tittle »vi letr'OdK}*'* 

powbly as senatijsal as I,, p ucr jev-'iccs of V 
daily payer 

Rc<j<v,t /tv trasibco aia« c*cr“'?ott 

cfea hVeon Arb.letff'asKiJ'Ukrtat?^ V*h 
nonev tka n to «av the saut < fcwiiiik n»« 
dacwint rahs, n^vetj sad fea-ift t y-wi, r*- 
iVn attee jco i* pad *11 tie i-airgSL, ft*’5rw r* 
fthah 'ta.1 £z>hss(ftsrt«ff^ tv dviJWa* 


»,-«w 


that the} could ^ 

purehases and operate aa the medium of comme-ce wetwa t* Artai. 
withm the Fovesa of weighing, sa ermtica eaA-*^ , 

VThich, in the case of the precious metali was tfles », ew-iJr”* - vs. v..a--v t .. 
unrehaWe and open to misuse The trouble a. e =»"'*» *. *" a 'Sst 

assaying .the metals was done aveay wi-h. f, 

ccuis at length came to bear upen thar fares th* f 1 ics. •'n^ "r* w 

Cov enunent stamp which as a rale asnred tie rv- Sr» > f 

bolder that they were of a certain <{ua5t) of ns-ai. * ■r-'tjs.,ur 

Trom this bnef history <d the eitinti'a of o-s-r ■wuTBe ts 

it IS seen that each com to the extent c 4 ib -va^ e a 

IS like an order pavuMe to bearer irvn s- ^ * 

anyone to whom it is preserted Tte tr^ -4- 
or function of mooev is the n-ht « t^e toi^. 

somethios from others John vti.« . _ 

cs^gswhwha»wtt-«^ 


_ ■ .'*sa- . 

itater if *■-’*' -s 
^ ^ tear o-'X* 'tisnaA. 

The ^inds'cr shdhigs wS^b ^ »-=«.« * 2^“® 

Wkl) or jearl) are not what coosrrJiefcs--^^ - f fr -ms 2sr U3ra>w r 

thev are a sort of tickets or irderm -T — ■“ ^ 

preset (or it ^ W -aS 

rrhiebrjMohinrtooKrrv.aoinSii'-b .iors^r^^ ^ !=ir _ .... . 

comaodity that he makes chcic*rf.~ * "ss-Cist-- 

. The wort aroej i, " ~ . 

M^eta^whiiJi wM csedhvt^ w 
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It being devoted to 
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Summaries of prospectuses of new issues are also 
inserted in the Money Atlicle, and occasionally 
criticisms , these latter arc not so frequent as is 
desirable, " business reasons ” no doubt being 
responsible for this circumstance The insertion of 
prospectuses in newspapers has to be paid for at 
a very high rate, and there may be a certain reluct- 
ance to criticise things heavily advertised To the 
cicdit of several papers let it be said that the fact 
that a new issue is advertised in their columns does 
not prevent the financial editors from pointing out 
any weaknesses or shortcomings in the security of 
the issue, but there is undoubtedly room for the 
•s'ctension of this practice The summarised reports 
of company meetings often appear on the financial 
page If of any length, these are usually paid for as 
advertisements Uninteresting as they may appear 
to the general reader, it is none the less a fact that 
many of these company reports give first-hand 
information on topics of general interest 

As regards the lists of pnccs which are given in 
the Money Article, it should be understood that only 
a very small fraction of the total number of existing 
Stock Exchange securities can possibly be included 
To a certain extent, the Stock Exchange securities 
quoted in the daily papers may bo taken as being 
those m which business is most frequent , but tins 
IS not necessarily the case, as liere also it is the 
practice of many papers to include certain securities 
m their list of quotations against payment The 
financial papers naturally publish much longer lists 
than the ordinary daily papers, but even these can- 
not notice more than a certain proportion of the 
securities that arc quoted Tlic official lists of the 
various Stock Exchanges contain thousands of 
securities which are not quoted in the Pi ess 
The function of the Money Article is a double one , 
first, in the shape of news, its function is to record 
price changes and events of importance affecting llic 
value of investment securities, this much being m 
the nature of news Its second function is to draw 
attention to movements, tendencies, and factors 
that may aflect values, thus serving to guide 
business men and investors in their transactions 
The first function is performed more or less by all 
Money Articles , the second in varying degree, 
and It IS here that the future development of the 
Money Article hes 

MONEY AT CALL AND SHORT NOTICE.— 
Bankers must always retain a certain amount of 
money on hand to meet the ordinary requirements 
of business, but m addition they keep balances at 
the Bank of England, or with their London agents, 
to such an extent as may be deemed necessary, 
and any surplus funds which they may have, and 
which they desire to keep in an available form, may 
be lent to bill brokers and stockbrokers against 
securities Money lent in this way is repayable 
at " call ” or at " short notice," and is therefore 
almost immediately obtainable m the event of any 
.sudden demand bemg made upon the bankers 
The first line of defence of banltors is the cash on 
hand and their balances at the Bank of England or 
wnth their London agents, which is repayable on 
demand , the second line of defence is the " money 
at call and short notice ” . 

MONEY CHANGERS* — ^People who deal in the 
moneys of different countries 
MONEY, rUNCTlONS OF.— The cxisbng com- 
plicated industrial system is one in wluch each 
individual lives, for the most part, not on things 
in the production of which he himself bears a part. 


but on things obtained by a double exchange — a 
sale followed by a purchase Means of effecting - 
tins exchange, vehicles for Uie -transfer of the 
owncrslup of property, negligible in a ruder age, 
arc nowadays essential The sum of these " instru- 
ments of circulation,” or the currency, bears the 
general name of money This forms a ronnlcr- - 
current, leading from the consumer by successive 
stages to the first producer, rcplai mg ihe capital 
of all those who have assisted in placing the pro- 
duct within reach of the consumer. Besides, cym 
before the whole operation is hquidated by the 
(onsumer, the mei chant and the manufacturer 
enter into engagements on the strength of their 
expectations — operations of credit intervene, pre 
sent wealth is obtained for future good. In our- 
time the currency to effect the transfers of actual 
property or of rights consists of : (1) Coin, metallic 
ingots of which the weight and quality are guaran- - 
teed by Government , (2) the whole mass of titici' 
of credit — bills, notes, cheques; and the hhe^ 
sometimes called the '' fiduciary circulation W 
other w'ords, part of "the currency^’ 'consists d 
tangible tokens, which are accepted without any 
reference to the reputation of the person tendering 
them, but the "trust" or "fiductaty circula 
tion is entirely a matter of confidence in tno 
character and solvency of him who tenders t 
title, on the part of him who takes it m payment 
Development of credit has, indeed, 
especially international trade — almost u®ck , 
barter: goods are interchanged for 
little intervention of com or bullion. But m moa 
barter there is a constant reference to gold , 
bill or note may not explicitly be translated 'into a 
heap of yellow ingots, but there is always 
feeling that at desire coins would bo available J 
the effect. It must be added that some com horns 
an intermediate position between the money , 
in itself IS a gage or pledge, and ‘‘trust 9'° 

Such are the token corns of which the nominal v 
is guaranteed by Government ; and which may 
regarded as bank-notes of small dcnonunai 
Money may bo defined by referring to its prmcm 
funchon as whatever instrument, token, or rxpf 
serves the most readtly and economically to 
transfer of property from one owner to another ' 
it will be observed, regards as " mon^ In 

alone which hke the gold sovereign has ya 
itself, but also that which is simply ® ' 

value Again, restricting ourselves to ® - 

money, we may say • Money is that J; 
freely from hand to hand throughout a ooni , 

(t e , IS m demand not for any one purpose, o 
general purposes), and %s received iw full fpoyn 
eommodutes or services without ' is ' 

character of the person tendering it (t o • its ' , , 
not dependent on our estimate of the repu 
of the one who offers it), to be used for » 
purpose than again to be tendered in 
or services (i c , sqlhng is only half of the exc ha^ , 
wc dispose of our goods or services in oca - 
able to purchase) " .s-t 

Tlic inconveniency of barter is so fftea ’ 
without some speedy means of exchange, 
of employments could not have dispose 


oi einpipymuiii.s wuiu nui- “j-i- — aionosc 

who had a surplus of his own produce t V ^ 
of might readily find one who w'ould S , 
take it But if the latter had only his P ^vcll 
to give in exchange and the first was alrc y 
provided in that respect, no exchange 
place As soon, therefore, as the ad . 
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iiltend»flt on clivUson ol labour were ajiparont 
«v«ry pro lent man v.oo\d stnvc to obtain aorna 
article whi h thounh not fitted for hia Immetliate 
piirpos was m preat and general tlemmd— for 
uiuch therefore he would bo sure ol finding a 
customer Exchanging his own commodity for this 
general commodity which is potentially anything 
*1 e he Is now able to obtain from its holler Ibe 
commodity he rerjmrea It is to the fxct 
tMt money seems thus to be not some and thing 
but things in general that we roast attribute the 
exaggerated imjwrtajce at times attached to money 
The holder appears to poss«s not the one thing 
for which Uis mcinev will ultimately be giien but 
aJ the things whidi it is at his option to purchase 
Without some such medium of exchange the m 
sons whose wants were reciprocal could seldom 
meet. The hatter m need of bread might starve 
before be found the baker who reqmred a new hat 
But, of course & hatter or a baker could never 
exist without the existence also of a medium of 
exchange As the state of society becomes less 
rude pure barter must have been speedilj super 
sedfd bv exchange through th tnurvtP laNc/nraird 
conmod fy which fialitated the distnbuUon of 
produce according to the convemenee of those 
among whom it was shared Thus reindeer among 
the uiptaadcrs skins among huntiog tribes fish 
among » hmg peoplov as the cod in Newfoundland 
cattle among pastoral tnbes arhdes of omam nt 
in general rerjutst arms and tools has c been and 
are jet in some eisea the general eommoility 
adopted 1 q one ven disastrous penod ot the 
torj of N<nr South Wales the absence of coinage 
caused rum to be adopted as the intermediarj of 
exchangrs It “was in general re<)u«st it was easilj 
disuible, and it di t not detenornte by keeping 
Hence >t rapidJj became the settling me<liam for 
which Slone gcaxls would be given or serstces 
rendered But in a highlj civil se<l tate the need 
foe a tapld means of excl^ge is ia&eatety greater 
money oecomes not simply a convenient means ot 
cxiJuioge bot 18 an actual necesaty for produeuon 
A common medium is indis{ ensable to perform the 
numberless acts ol exchange bj whi h a man 
translates his services mto the commodities, he 
requires Kis income is the commodities he con 
sumrs the counters ho receivea as wages are the 
appaientlv Indispensable means of certifying tus 
claims on the stock of things useful and agreeable 
and of making the claim an effeebve one 
Ckviety connected with t^ primary office ot a 
medium ot exchange is that of a means lot measor 
lag values In one sense indeed this is even moro 
important than the first for m barter transactions 
the weaker bargainer would be mercilcssi} 
exploited The introduction of a money measure- 
ment has been an ad 'antage to morahtj as well 
as a convenience lor trade the greatest improve* 
ment la the position of tho English peasant came 
from the introduction of a monc) economy which 
enabled him to compute what was required of Wm 
and which subsbtutM settled payments for arbitrary 
demands for labour or provisions The spontaneous 
choi-e of the tacit agreement on. «oinc thud com 
modity to facilitate exchang would, even in early 
times be forthwith followed bv the use of the 
selected commodity as a common measire of the 
worth of things to be exchanged— iis a cemmon 
denomicaior of values The tailor with hia coat 
would find it troub esome ahd te^ous to calculate 
how much bread he should obtnm lor his article 


And a fresh calculation vroull need to be entered 
on ui teference to anv other article be required 
Between 100 different articles thin, are possible 
4 95Dexcfaan «s roreacliarlielcmavbecxchanged 
against esery other the first mt\ le exchanged 
in ninety mne wavs the »econl in ninety -eight 
(omitting exchange with the first vhich ue ha e 
^rcady counted) the third in ninety se en and 
so on The total number of ex hanges would 
therefore t<e the sum of all the numbers from 
» + 1 

gq to I or 99 ■! 9''0 Ob nouvlv 

smee ea fi transaction would invoU e a fresh calcula 
tion trade as we understand it uouli be out of 
the questim The difnculty disappears if a com 
mon object of comparison is adopts each arb le 
m the exchange is estimated at so mans sovereigns 
so manr cattle skins rifles or whatever forms the 
medium of exchange in the commnmtv Compan 
sons between the tieo articles is henceforth easy 
just as cotnpan>o&s between lengths is facilitate 
by the reckoning of the lengths as so manv vards 
and f et Instead of the 4 9o0 relations we have 
100 only to rrmeriber and ne may at once 
arrange the articles on s scxie of values S. rough 
and readv means of estimating relative values may 
once have been quite siifhoent To say that the 
armour of PioicMe cost nine >xen but that of 
Ctaueos cost a hundred oxen is already an advance 
CxchAnge IS no longer clogged and embarrassed as 
m a state of barf v But tlie divarsih m value 
between diflerent cattle the great sue of the uajta 
and the fact that they could not be divided as 
well u the spocutabve eleroeat whi h entered into 
thenv-~the cattle might detenonte in keeping 
thev ought also be pr^uctivt uhde kept all these 
qualities would make such a umt inadmissible m 
times when calcalatioa is earned to a mcetv W e 
oe«d a unit of measurement as definite as we may 
make vt Asvd out sovertign « physi ally denned 
to all points Everx sovereign issued from tbe Mmt 
roust be of a dennite vieigbt and of a definite 
standaM of pontv the Coinage Act says The 
sovereien b detised as consisting of 123 27447 grams 
of En(,bsh standard gold omposed of eleven parts 
of fine gd] ani one part of alloy chiefly copper 
Only very slight de talions from the defined weight 
and ch'mi'al composition are permitted Thtough 
the devi es ot coimng by which the Covemment 
guarantees the ingot to be of the required weight 
and fineness the debtor and the creditors niay dis 
peose with the necessity of weighing and assaying 
the metal JVe are perfectly certain for what we 
bargua when wo eontxaet for so many sovereigns. 
But a stnkmg fact is apparent when vre consult 
the legal defiaihott of the sovereign bothlngwhat 
ever is said about value the propert y in objecte 
wtoch the sovereign b c-xpccfnl to measure. Wo 
know well that the weight and quality of commodi 
bos may alter vviihout thereby altering the value 
and that weight and quahty may remam uncharged 
while the value fluctuates Vn exuberant harvest 
mav redu e the price of a bushel of wheat by four 
as dearth may rais it fourfold If engagements 
were male uJ com thev would be a matter of 
chance Is tbe case sumlar with regard to gold i 
This question which w discussed m the article on 
braaDARo op \ALCt leads to the third important 
functnm ^ mmey in modern tirirs that of filming 
X basis for co nmerciai obligations If money were 
simply a lobri ant for th>* wheels of commerce a 
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definition of weight and qualitj' would suffice , but wlnlc, rents in England were calculated in wheat 
what the commercial community is interested in is or in day's labour, though payments were made in 
the value com. In the United States, too, injudicious attempts 

So long a time nowadays elapses between ton- by the Government to make its subjects use silver 

tracts and their fulfilment, between the incurring caused many deferred contracts to be framed so as 

of obligations and the liquidating of them, that to be payable in gold The use of two diilerent 

unless we mean to introduce needlessly the gambling lands of money concurrently is most undesirable 

clement into our contracts, wc must ensuic, at any The money which a man receives for lus goods 

rate approximately, an unchanging standard of should be that which will settle his debts, and the 

value Increase in the value of gold, that is, a money winch a creditor receives should be ax'ail- 

strengthemng of its command over commodities in able for the purchase of the commodities he needs 

general, robs the debtor It forces him to pay more This is a derivative from the primary functions 
than he bargained — not more sovereigns, but more Because money is the standard of value both for 
corn and cloth, more beef and beer Decrease m present and future payments, and because of its 

the value of gold robs creditors of their full due , stabilitj’^ of value it serves as an instrument for 

they obtain for the money when repaid less goods economising, i c , it forms a store of value, which 
than they parted with In order that there shall be may suffice for a time long after the amassing of 
certainty in the interpretation of contracts, the tlic store In tlieory it may bo possible to conceive 
settling medium should be consistent m value of capital without money. In actual practice, me 
And when we give to gold the ambitious title of invention of money has always preceded the growth 
■' standard of value " wc mean to imply that gold is of capital The man who practised absbnence 
this desired commodity : we assort that its value must have been able, before he could save to tms* 

IS invanable, and that time is not an element to be mute the rapidly detenoratmg results of his labour 

considered in its value Within certain limits tlus as an agriculturist or of his skill as an artisan into 
is true To the many qualities which originally something proof against the consuming acbim oi 

recommended gold as the money material — the time The fruits of the earth decay in a little while, 

universal allraciton exercised by it, its perfect divtsi- manufactured products do not long resist me 
bility, Its portability, i c , the great value contained in ravages of time The only use of great possession 

small bulb, its cognisability (the case with winch it in early days was the giving of lavish and waste! 

could be recognised because of its beauty, its hospitality , the rude orgies of our Saxon tor - 

colour, its specific weight, and its capacity to take fathers were as much the result of the 

the most delicate designs) — a more important means to store up the results of labour, as oi ti 

quality unfolded itself by degrees, a quality with- greed and gluttony of the participants, , so i 

out whicli it could bo of little service to modern discovery of a moans of postponing *>,,1 

commerce and industry This w'as the fact that it led to the preservation and distnbution ol useiu 

was less liable than any other commodity to cxperi- things . 

cnco fluctuations in value It is not exempt from As a stole of value, metallic money was far mo 
these fluctuations The influx of gold into Europe important in a rude state than in our mooe 

from America after the discovery of the New World highly civilised community, where obligations . 

caused a great change m the permanent value, and met and claims honoured without the A, 

its results form one of the most curious chapters of of a pledge. The man who retired from . 

our history And the mereased output from the in former days reahsed his possessions mw n. 

South African and other mines to-day is producing cash and placed the proceeds in a strong^ box, 

in the value a slow fall which is also likely to be which recourse was afterwards made at irrc^ 
permanent The change from year to year, how- intervals Thus did Pope's fatlier when , 

ever, cannot but be very shght and almost imper- to Twickenham The adding to riches now me 
ceptible For the metal is practically indestructible : the altering of figures m a banker's book , ^ 

it IS to the very smallest degree affected by oxygen, retiring business man invests his funds in wn 
and so endures throughout ages without sensibly or other respectable” securities, and subsists xict 
diminishing m weight The annual output com- forth on dividend warrants, wluch he receive, 
pared with the whole quantity in existence is, regular intervals i nn of 

therefore, rarely much more than sufficient to The increased importance of the 
replace the yearly loss from abrasion, forgotten money as a standard of value has . ,,jg 

hoards, certain uses in industry, shipwrecks, and the alluded to, 'Ihe complexity of modern marK • 
like Practically llic whole of the anterior product the difficultj’- of foreseeing the courses ’ 

IS available, for. though fashioned into the most of demand, of substitution and the 
diverse forms, the gold is easily recoverable with task of tlie merchant difficult enough. _ 

the very smallest loss, Other products arc con- intolerable if he had also to take count oi 
sumed witlun brief periods, and the annual output possible fluctuations m the settling medium 
IS consequently a most important factor in their As a vehicle for the transfer of property inc 
value of metalUc money is in all large * Uy 

Witli gold, however, variations in the annual by " representative money " It would be pnj ^ 
production cannot so affect the supply as appre- impossible to carry on a day's business ai 
ciably to a fleet ilie value Wt may accordingly, with Bankers' Clearing House if sovcrfigns pa^<=> 
tolerable exactness, .assert that gold fulfils the each transacUon. Of course, gold fornU uiuv 
function of a standard of ^^a1ue, .and IS suitable, for the credit paper : tlie creditor .accepts tn i i^ 
therefore, for deferred payments Thus, our sow- because ho h.as no doubt about the 
reign is an almost perfect unit of value both for its immediate conversion into cash. Die uoue . 
present payments and for payments at a future date circulation is discussed in otlier articles , tie < 
We must note here that money of account other content ourselves by’ pointing out that ' 
than that which serves as .a methum of exchange is become so mured to tiic use of 
at times made a basis of contracts. Tims for a long spontaneously identify the property witn its 
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Rights to property of all kind are transferred ^ regist«r faioiself as a mone\ lender under his ovtn or 
the stinple sanding o\er of a paper ^^e may send usnal trade name and in no other name and uith 
abroad in a letter the factoncs rulnays and canals the address or all the addresses if more than one 
of England we maj bnng to England those at which he carries on his business of moneylender 
which are abroad The tlung itself remains and must carry on his nione> lending business in 
stationary its image moies mcessantly front one his registered name and in no other name and 
place to another and he who has the image under no othff description and at his registered 

C esses the thing ^ by construction of works at address or addresses and at no other address and 
e docks warehouses mines we Increase our must not enter into anv agreement in the cour e 
means of exporting just as surety as if we made of his business as a moneylender Mth respect to 
more cottons or more hardware the advance and repayment of money or t^e am 

To sum up the functions of money (i) It is the security for money in the course of business as 
medium of exchange ('’} It serves as the measure a moneylender otherwise than in ks registerei) 
of value (3) it forms a ba<is of contracts for long name He must also upon reasonable reque t and 
terra (4) it Is a means of capitalisation (S) it U on t nder of a reasonable sum for expenses furnish 
an instrument which transfers property from hand the borrower with a copy of anv document relating 
to hand and from place to tOacc to the loan or any security therefor 

lIOhEk HID \hD RrCtlTED — This is s If a person fs a moneylender within the meamng 
form of action at law in which a ptamtifl claims from ol the Act and is not registered he cannot recover 
a defendant certam moneys wtuch are alleged to from the borrower any sums that may be due to 
have been received by the defendant on behalf of him in re*pcct of the loan The same result follows 
and for the benefit of the plaintiff which moneys if the moneylender is registered but can be shown 
the defendant has failed to pay over to the plaintifl to be carrying on his business also m some 
In a certain sense it corresponds to the action of unregistered name or description or at same 
detinue (^v) but whereas in the latter case the unregistered address or to have entered into an 
actual things detained are sought to be recovered -igreefnent with regard to the advance and repav 
in the former it is oot any actual coins but a certain ment of money or to have taken any secunty fnr 
sum of money which is demanded as having been money in the course of his business as a monev 
wrongfully withheld. Under otherwi e than in hts registered name or to 

SIONEyLENDFRS — U ntil the Mosey lenders Act have refused to fumi>h the borrower after be has 
of 1900 was passed there had been for more than tendered a reasonable um for expenses with a copy 
fortv years no statutory restrictions on money of any documentrelating to the loan or any security 
lenuing the old usury laves having been repealed therefor 

by the Statute 17 and 18 \ict c ^0 but courts of A moneylender must be registwed in bis own or 
equity had always given relief to a borrower in usual trade name No question can anse as to the 
cues where the transaction was harsh and uocon meaning of regtstenng in a man a envn name but 
saonable *g in bargains with expectant heirs and tome doubts may reasonabh be as to the 
so<eaUed catching bargains The Act of is meaning of registenag in a mans usual trade 
not of universal application— it applies only to the name la a name that a man adopts and intends 
transactions of 'imoneylender asdefiaed by the ket to use exclusively for the purpose of his money 

t.r of a person whose busmess is that of money leodiog businms a usual trade name iJ he has not 

lending or who advertises or announces or holds used it before November lit 1900 the date when 

himself out in any wav as carrying on that busu>e>s Moneylenders Act came into force ? Was John 
It does not apply to a casual loan male by a fnrnrt Jones i ho never before say January 190*. 
to help another unless it can be shown that the been Lnouti as t\illiam bmith at bb^ty to register 
lender lends money as a busness A moA may have himself as a moneylender in January 19(72 nnder 
several busines es and carry them all on at the same the name of \\ illiam bmith ? For many years the 
time and in order that a man may be a money opinion v as h Id and acted upon that this was 
lender as defined by the Act it la not necessary that ailnwabte undec the Act and. that it a man trad d 

moneylending should be lus sole or principal bust exclusively und'r the name of William Smith and 

ness. If a clerk in a large bank were to moke a was known to all lus customers and clients by the 
practice of lending money to his feUow.clcrlis at a name of WiUiam Smith Wiliam Smith could 
tcmncerative interest be would bo a moncylmder properly be consideTcd as his usual trade name 
wlthm the Act but (a] a pawnbroker in respect of itut this opintoa can no longer be anpported and a 
business earned on by him in accordance with the recent case m the llou e ol Lords has decided that 
provisionsof thel^wnbroker Nets (21 a registered a man can only register as his usual trade name a 
soucty within the me-ining of the rrienaly boaetles name under wnicli he has traded and been usually 
Act IS96 or a soaety registered under the Building known to trade bcfcee the date of his appheab n 
Societies Acts 1874 to 1994 (<) a body coniarate for rexistration Lut it also decided that where the 
empoweretl to l-nd money bv a special Act cd Comtnis.iooers of Inland Re enue had imiroperJj 
ParhamcDt (if) a person fit carrying on the acceptevi and registered as a usual trade name a 
busness of banking or insunvn e or loni fit name which the np];2icant had n vrr used before 
carrying on anv business not baving for its primary bat intended to use excluaveiy in lature for that 
oh]^ the Icnclmg of money in the course ol whicn particular busmou the money l-sidcr was not pre- 
and for the purposes whemf he lends money and efnded from smug for and re ovenng in a luort f 
(t) a Vxxly corporate for the time being exempted law the money due to him Irctn the borrowrr if 
from registration under the Moneylenders Act ^ a man who has a rev*tcTcd name enters into anv 
order of the Board of Trade— all tl.ese are expressly contrObt or transs ts any ol his morev I*rvd n< bovi 
excej fed from the provisions of the Act fa other ness is luiy other name than his repvirre«t nan e 
words they are not mm jlendcrs as defined by the transaction Is v«d ani the leader catm t 
the Act recover any of the mcney lue to h-iin but II h s 

Every mon* lender a* lifned by the tet moit name is cm the rtEiiltr ol inoncvleDdcm his 
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contracts in that name, so long as that name remains more than one name, or elsewhere than at his^ 
on the register are valid, notwtlistandmg that tlie registered address, or if he refuses to supply the" 
name may have been put wrongly upon the register borrower on demand, and on tender of a reasonable 
Wliat IS the meaning of the piovision that a sum for expenses, -with a copy of any document 
moneylender must carry on Ins moneylcnding busi- relating to the loan, he is liable, on conviction, for a 
ness at Ins registered address or addresses, and at first offence, to a fine not exceeding £100 , and in 
no other address ? It is obvious that a great many the case of a second or subsequent conviction to ^ 
of the negotiations and searches and enquiries which three months’ imprisonment with or -without hard 
precede or form part of the moneylending trans- labour, or to a fine of £100 W botli, and the line 
action cannot take place at the registered address may be mcreased to £500 on a second or subsequent 
When money is advanced, the borrower giving a conviction, if the offender be a body corporate, 
bill of sale on lus furniture by way of security for It may happen that a man who occasionally lends 
the loan, the inventory and valuation of the fumi- money may have tlie bond fide behef that he is not 
ture ivill probably be made at the borrower’s house, concerned in or carrying on any business of moncy- 
and some bargaining as to the amount to be lending, and that, consequently, he is not a mracy- 
advanced may also take place there. Also the lender within the meaning of tlio Act, and, there- , 
moneylender in the ordinary course of his business fore, not liable to place himself on the register a 
may send out arculars announcing his readiness to moneylender If the facts of the case show that 
make loans, and offering to call on the intending ho is a moneylender witlun the Act, ho cannot 
borrower, if the borrower cannot make it con- recover money due to him in respect of the loans, - 
venient to come to the moneylender's office He but he is not liable to be prosecuted criminally for 

may also at times actually advance the money at this offence, except with the consent of the Attorney- 

the borrower’s address, and before advancing it General or Solicitor-General No such consent is 
make him execute the bill of sale at this address, required for criminal proceedings against a registered 
or sign the prormssory note or bill of exchange or moneylender for carrying on business otherwise than 
other matenal document Is it correct to say that m his registered name or at any place other than 
by doing any or all of these things the moneylender his registered address or addresses, or for entenng 
IS carrying on business at an address other than his into any agreement with respect to the advance or 
registered address ? Different -views were held on repayment of money, or taking security for money 
this point, and some of the earlier decisions arc otherwise than in his registered name A man who 

difficult to reconcile with one another But the true registers himself as a moneylender is presumea to 

principle is now laid down by the House of Lords make himself acquainted with all of the vew jew 
in Kirkwood v Gadd, L R 1910, App Cases, 422 regulations imposed by statute on the moneylena^. 

If a moneylender really deals with a borrower at his and any breach of those regulations exposes him at 
registered address, whether by interview, or by once to a prosecution. But the same principle dO"-- 
correspondence, he may transact negotiations or not apply where a reasonable doubt o-xists as to 

conclude the actual contract elsewhere If, how- whether a man is or is not carrying on what the Jaw 

ever, a single transaction goes through without the desenbos as the business of a moneylender , * 

borrower being brought into commumcation with is a just provision in the Act -that m a case of tm 
the registered address of the moneylender until land, before cnminal proceedmgs may he institutea. 
after the transaction IS completed, tliat will probably the whole of the circumstances of tlie case have 
amount to carrying on business elsewhere than at be considered by an impartial official, who will no 
the registered address A doctor who has a profes- allow the criminal law to be abused, and will only 
sional address, but is out nearly all day visiting his authorise criminal process to issue when it is justme 
patients or attending hospitals, carries on his pro- by the facts of the particular case , 

fession at his professional residence A barrister The registration of a moneylender has oOoct lO 
who IS in court every day during all the time the three years and no more ; it can be renewed fro 
court is sitting carnes on his business or profession time to time, and the registration has effect for no 
not m the court where he practises, but in his more than three years from the date of the las 
chambers where his clerk accepts briefs and makes renewal "v 

appointments, and where the barrister can always It is a cnminal offence punishable by a fioc no 
receive communications Similarly, a jeweller who exceeding ilOO, and by imprisonment, wtk or 

delivers and receives payment for goods at a -without bard labour, for a term not exceeding" 

customer’s house does not carry on business at the three months, for a man to send to an infant a 

customer s house, but at his own shop So in the circular inviting or mducmg lum to borrow money . 

case of a moneylender, the carrying on of his busi- and the sender is deemed to Imow that the addressee 
ness is something quite different from the carrying is an infant, unless he proves he had reasona 

out of the transactions which make up the business ground for behevmg him to bo of full age 

The carrying on of the business must be at the regts- II a moneylender or his agent by means of any 
tcred address , the carrjing out of the transactions false or misleading statement, or by any dishoncsr 

may be wherever con-venient ■ concealment of material facts, fraudulently induces 

A moneylender cannot carry on business at one or attempts to induce any person to borro'v 

address under his own or usual trade name, and at or agree to terms on wluch money is to be 

another address as a partner of a firm registered he is liable to imprisonment, with or without naro , 
under a different name labour, for a term not exceeding tw'O years and xo 

Besides the penalty of being unable to enforce a fine not exceeding /500 ' , ' 

payment of money due to him, if he infringes the Where proceedings "are taken by a moneyJenu-i 
rules as to registration and carrying on his business in any court to recover money lent, or to en ® , 
as laid do-wn m the Act, a moneylender is also liable any agreement or security , and the court ' 

to fine and imprisonment If he fads to register that the interest charged is excessive, or tha^ 
himself as required by- the Act, or if he carries on amouiitsi charged for expenses, enquiries, ' 
bu .mess otherwise than in his registeiod name, or in bonus, premiums, renewals, or any other charges 
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are excessive and tliat the transaction is harsh and or any other person who is prejudiced by iirtoe 
unconscionable or is otherwise such that a court of this new provision and further if the assignee or 

•of equity would give relief the court may re open holder for saloels himself a monejlender the agree 

the transaction and take an account between the nent or security remains void as it was before the 
moneylender and the defendant and re-open any Act of 1911 

Jiccount between them and relievo the defendant The other iteration in the law eficcted by the 
from payment of any sum in excess of the sum Actof I9Uisthatnomoneyltndermayberegistere<l 
adjudged by the court to be fairly due in respect nnder any name including the word bank or 
ol sucB pnncipal Interest and charges as the court under any name imply Ing that he carries on banking 

havmg regard to the nsk and all the circumstances business All such names as are on the register 

may adjudge to be reasonable and if any such must beremoved at once and any moneylender who 
•excess aaa been paid or allowed m account bv the issues any circular notice advertisement or letter 
•debtor the court may order the creditor to repay of any l^d containing expressions which might 
it and may set aside either wholly or In part or reasonably be held to imply that he carries on 

■alter any security given or agreement made in banking business is liable on summary coniaction 

respect of the money lent and if the moneylender to the same penalties as if he had earned on business 
lias parted with the agreement may order him to otherwise tlmn in his registered name 
indemnify the borrower or other person sued SIDNEY SlVRkLT AND TRVDE. — A market is 
Dut m order to obtain this relief a blower ts not a place where pnccs are settled by competition 

•obliged to wait until the moneylender brings an SeUers stnve to get rid of tbeir goods and buyers 

action against him The borrower or surety or stnve to obtain ^era the efforts being Lmltcd on 

•other person liable tan apply to any court in which the one side by the wish to give as liRle as possible 
the moneylender couM have taken proceedings to on the other by the wish to obtain as much a 

recover the money he lent and the court may possible In a jverfccUy organised market there are 

•on the Application of the boaower surety or other m many buyers and sellers all so keenly on the 

person liable exerdse all the powers given to it alert to promote their own ioterests anci all pos 

when the moneylender takes proceedings although sessed of adequate knowledge of the conditions of 

the time for the repayment of the loan or an the market that the pnee of tho same commoditv 

instalment thereof mav not have amved is umform throughout the market Such a market 

There can be httle doubt that the Moneylenders for very bulkv or very perishable goods will be a 

Act WOO has had a very beneficial eftect but »n very testtwted area for others it may extend to 
^e course of the yean It has been in operation it the whole eommemal world 
lias been found necessary to amend it in two points Of the latter class the mo t imporUat is money 
By Section S of tho Act of 1900 any agreement — bankers money whatever instrument token 

■entered into by a moneylender or any seennty for or expedient serves to transmit goods from une 

money taken by him in the course of his business as holder to another The pneo of money does not 

a moneylender if entered into or taken otherwise differ matenalty from place to place though it may 

than in his registered name is void If a money ductuate rapidly from time to time but in tbi 
fender takes any security tot money in the course connevtlon two ambiguities need to be made clear 
of his business as a moneylender othc^se thm in Tirst by money in the money market sense is 
Ids renstered name be commits a cnmuial offence meant not coia but credit Money usually 
■oad th> security in lus hands is absointely sedd means credit with a bank the privilege of drawiii), 

Not only is it void In the hands of the moneylender cheques accorded by the bank manager to a cus 

but until the law was altered by the ^Ioneyleodc^s toroer The commodity of the money market IS 
Net 1911 (passed l<3th Dec 1911) the security an immaterial one produced by thought and liable 
was void also in the hinds of a bortd fidt assignee or to bo anoihilated by thought The buyers in tho 
Holder for value without notice of any person market are those who wish to have control of capital 
■denving title under him It was felt that this for a penoJ they wish to.obtain credit The 

•condition of the law might easily give nSe to bard sellers are those who by the arrangements of soaety 

ship and injustice and a vordingly it Is provided have control over capital and vvbo are wUhng to 
by the Moneylenders \ct 1911 that any a'wee- transfer thmi privilege at a pnee and the price la 
meat with or security taken by a moneylender shall a definite rate of Interest For the second ambiguity 
be and shall bo deemed always to have been vabd Is that which lurks In the word price NVhen we 
dn favour of any io >J issignee or htrider lor speak of the pneo of an article wo mean the value 
value without notice of anv defect doe to the of the article ui relation to gold when we say that 
opMtien of Srebon 2 of the Moneylenders Act wheat rose to ^ a quarter in 1910 we state that 
1900 and any i a\ ment or transfer of money or gold of two sovereigns weight exchanged for wheit 
property made ion.t jfd* by any person whether of a quarter » weight For a time during that year 
■acting In a fiduciary capacity or otherwise on the the gold in two sovereigns was equal in estimahon 
faith of the validity of any such agreement or to the quarter of wheat The Mint Pri e of Gold 
security without notice of any such defect shall too is a perfectly definite terra it expresses simply 
lin favour of that person be and be deemed always the f^ that bv statute law an ounce of standard 
to have been as valid as it would have been if the gold u converted at the Mint into 3}}3 sovereigns 
agreement or security had been valid But this The price of money in the money market is 
provision does not confer anv benefit on the money however something different It expresses the 
lender If ho takes securities while carrying on greater or less difference between an amount of 
business Otherwise than in his registered name and money down and an amount to be gi eo as an 
transfers them to A 6 qsiI fidi hoider for value equivalent some time hence It is the greater or 
without notice tho moneylender is to be in the «aaie less payment which roust be raa le for crwllt fa ill 
position as or possibly in a worse pos tion than, ties and when we speak of the value of money in 
*f the securities had never passed throngh his this sense— when wc »av fw instance thit monev 
hands lor h ts liable to inlcmnifv the bor ower is cheap— we are usin" value In juitc other than 
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contracts in that name, so long as that name remains 
on the register are valid, not\vithstanding that the 
name may have been put wrongly upon the register 
\Vhat is the meaning of the provision that a 
moneylender must carry on his moneylendmg busi- 
ness at his registered address or addresses, and at 
no other address ’ It is obvious that a great many 
of the negotiations and searches and enquiries which 
precede or form part of the moneylending trans- 
action cannot take place at the registered address 
N\'hen money is advanced, the borrower giving a 
bill of sale on his furmture by way of secunty for 
the loan, the inventory and valuation of the furni- 
ture will probably be made at the borrower's house, 
and some bargaining as to the amount to be 
advanced may also take place there. Also the 
moneylender in the ordinary course of his business 
may send out circulars announcing his readiness to 
make loans, and offering to call on the intending 
borrower, if the borrower cannot make it con- 
vement to come to the moneylender's office He 
may also at times actually advance the money at 
the borrower's address, and before advancing it 
make him execute the bill of sale at this address, 
or sign the promissory note or bill of exchange or 
other matenal document Is it correct to say that 
b\ doing any or all of these things the monevlcnder 
i-. carrying on business at an address other than his 
registered address ? Different views were held on 
this point, and some of the earlier decisions are 
diificult to reconcile witli one another But the true 
principle is now laid down by tlie House of Lords 
in Kxrkwood v Gadd, LR 1910, App Cases, 422 
if a mone 3 'lendcr really deals with a borrow'cr at his 
registered address, whether by interwow, or by 
correspondence, he may transact negotiations or 
conclude the actual contract elsewhere If how'- 
ever, a single transaction goes through without the 
borrower being brought into communication with 
the ri^stored address of the monej'lender until 
alter ,,he transaction is completed, that will probably 
amount to carrjing on business elsewhere tlian at 
the registered address A doctor who has a profes- 
sional address, but is out nearly aU day visiting his 
patients or attending hospitals, carries on his pro- 
fcwion at his professional residence A hamster 
who IS in court ever> day during all the time the 
court IS sitting carries on liis business or profession 
not in the court vdiere he practises, but m his 
chamb^ whore liis clerk accepts briefs and makes 
appointments, and where the barrister can always 
rtceice comraunicaUons Similarly, a jeweller who 
delivers and receives payment for goods at a 
customei s house does not carry on business at the 
custorncr s house, but at lus own shop So in the 
cose of a monev lender, the carrying on of lus busi- 
ness IS ^mething quite different from the carrvnng 
out of tlic transactions which maU up the business’ 
1 he car^'',,g busmess must be at the regis- 

transactions 

tiny be vhcrevcr ronvcnient. 

A moneylender cannot cam' on busmess at one 
address und-ir lus ovm or usual trade name, and at 
another address .as ,a partner of a firm registered 
I’lider a diflerei't name, ^ “ 

Bci-.de, tin penaltj of being unable to enforce 
pavinent m monev d.u to lum .f mfnnges [he 
rules as lo rcgi^tratirn and carrjmg o i hi, busing 
as Hid do vm m the Act a monevltnile- is abo liable 
.*» ane and smp-isonmr-nt If he falls to 
h nVf a. reqnmi by iht Act. rw ,f ho carn^ ™ 
h , ,.r' .<, c th< than in Im registered name/o- m 


more than one name, or elsewhere than at his 
registered address, or, if he refuses to supply the 
borrower on demand, and on tender of a reasonable 
sum for expenses, with a copy of any document 
relating to the loan, he is liable, on conviction, for a 
first offence, to a fine not exceeding /lOO , and m 
the case of a second or subsequent conviction to 
three months’ imprisonment with or without hard 
labour, or to a fine of £\00 or both; and the fine 
may be increased to ;£500 on a second or subsequent 
conviction, if the offender be a body corporate 
It may happen that a man who occasionally lends ^ 
money may have the bond fide belief that he is not 
concerned in or carrjnng on any business of money-' 
lending, and that, consequently,- he is not a money- 
lender within the meaning of the Act, and, there- 
fore, not hable to place hirnself on the register as a 
moneylender K the facts of the case show that 
he IS a moneylender within the Act, he cannot 
recover money due to him m respect of the loans, 
but he IS not hable to be prosecuted cnminally for 
this offence, except with the consent of the Attorney- 
General or Sohcitor-General No -such consent is 
required for cnnunal proceedings against a regtslirea 
moneylender for carrying on business otherwise than 
m his registered name or at any place other than 
his registered address or addresses, or for entering 
into any agreement with respect to the advance or 
repayment of money, or taking secunty for money 
otherwise than in his registered name A man who 
registers himself as a moneylender is presumed to 
make himself acquainted with all of the very few 
regulations imposed by statute on the moneylender, 
and any breach of those regulations exposes him at 
once to a prosecution But the same principle docs 
not apply where a reasonable doubt exists as le 
w’hetiier a man is or is not carrying on what the law 
desenbos as the business of a moneylender , ‘ ' 

IS a just provision in the Act that in a case of tl^ 
kind, before cnnunal proceedings may be institutca. 
the whole of the circumstances of the case have to ^ 
be considered by an impartial official, who will nO' 
allow the cnnunal law to be abused, and will only' 
authonsc criminal process to issue when it is justifieo 
by the facts of the particular case. - ' . > 

The registration of a moneydender has cffcct-for 
three years and no more , it Can he renewed from 
time to time, and the registration has effect 
more than tlirce years from the date of the la® 
renewal 

It IS a cnnunal offence piimsliablc by a fine no 
exceeding ;fl00, and by imprisonment 'vith 0 
without hard labour, for a term not exceeding 
three mouths, for a man to send to an infant a 
circular inviting or inducing him to borrow money > , 
and the sender is deemed to Icnow tliat thoaadress 
IS an infant, unless he prov'es he had reasonao- 
ground for believing him to be of full age. 

If a moneylender or his agent by’ mtans oi 
false or misleading statement, or by anv I 

roncealment of material facts, fraudulently ‘dd'ic 
or attempts to induce any person to borrow nionr , , 
or agree to terms on vyhicli money' is to b< 
he is liable to impnsorinient, with or votlxiut ni 
labour, fora term not exceeding two yeirs ano 
a fine not exceeding /gOO, ' 

Where proceed'ngs arc takcii^by a moni-yity ^ 
in any coilrt to rteo.'er money' lent, of i'l 
any agretrasnt or security, and the court t* t i ihc 
that the interest charged is C-Xceasive, or “lat 
amounts charged fo' expenses, en'!t'ir*>’S»_ 
bonu«, pfemiains renew ais or ary ollwr cmr. 
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to contract— and the money svstem again ly a tdbns Dunnglhcmtervalbetneen theRestora 
system founded on credit tioa and the revolution the nches of the nation had 

The extension of credit to international relations been rapidly increasing Thousands of liusj men 

calb into greater activity the productive powers of found every Ovri tinas that after the expenses of 

theworld Theloanpohcvof \ustraha forinstance the years housekeeping had b€*n defravev! out of 
has been desenbed as a taking of foreign capitalists the vears locome a surplus remained and how 
SQto partnership in Austraban development The. that surplus was to I>e employed vas a question of 

resources not only of our Colonics but of all com some ditficaltv In our time to invest such a sur 

meraal countries have been developed with the plus at something more than 3 per cent on the 

help of British capital and credit and though be t security that has ever been known in the 

afterwards m what might appear a churlish spmt world is the work of a few minutes but m the 

they stnv« to hut out our priKlucts by tariff seventeenth centurv a lawyer a physiiian a 

bamers the increased trade and increased output retired merchant who had saved some thousands 

of wealth IS of the greatest benefit to us as well as and who wished to place them safely and profitably 

to them Wc Jay the whole veorld under contnbu was often greatly embarrassed So men were at 

tion by our invisible exports our credit advances times ready to invest in any wld scheme even 

the earnings of our shi^ the commissions of our For aa Undertaking which shall m due tune be 
fbankers and brokers and all the other services per revealed Each subscjiber was to pav down two 
formed by a community which provides a clearing guineas and hereafter to receive a share of one 

'house for the world Vgamst these exports comes hundred with a disclosure of the object and so 

anlo the country the excess of imports whivh to tempting was the offer that I 000 of these sub 

superficial observ ers IS so temfymg scnptioos were paid the same morning vnth which 

Bv the wstramentality of the Money Market the the proiector vsent off in the afternoon 
productive funds of a country are called into a more Another advantage — on advantage oor traders 
complete state of productive activnh The man of do not en|Ov so much as those of other nations 

endustnal talent or organising ability is able to but which is la some ways as important as that 

obtain rontrot of the funds he needs to make hu conferred by the chance of getting cheap money— 

capacity effective No undertaking likely to pay u the fact tnat discount fvciliucs can be relied on at 

jind seen tobelikily canperuhfor vantofmoney moderate and dot wildly fluctuating rates The 
The man who has saved but who from dianclma best interests of trade — so that vommerceisdead 
tion or lack of skill and knowlwl^o cannot pcrson-illy and gambkag has taken its place may not be true 
superintend the emplovm ut of hii accumulated —are promoted by a (airly low and stable rate 
dunds u able to draw an assured income lie is rather than bv an alternately very high 'uiri verv 
relieved from the necessity of keening his funds lov rate It is no doubt out of the question that 
iiUe or from wasung them In unstolfal attempts at our bank rate should be as uniform as that of Pans 
making a j rofit from them Another guaranteeing London is the ingle pbee where gold may be bad 
to him a fixed reiam employs the funds m prodne without demur against drafts the Bank of Eng 

tion s It is the business of bakers and brokers to land cannot protect its reserve by offering to pay 

know whom they nay trust They oust have an demands in silver as the Bonk of France mav 

antimatelcnouIeugeottheatandiagQfparties they Londonhas therefore long been the clearing house 

must have a certainty that those to uhom they ol the world and though Berlin and Sew Nork 

commit funds ore suen as wiU neither dishonestly now pby a much more important part than for 

•appropriate nor dishonestly risk what belongs to raerly in cosmopobton finance its position as such 
another They must personally and incessantly does not seem to be seriously threiatened But 
watch the changes whictt impair the poadon of one bang subject to inc^culable drains from the m»<t 
applicant and which justify their advanang more to diverse quarters— now (or a Japanese war loan 
another So long as the credit system is worked by now for an tustrahan development sch me again 
rnteUigcnt men on sound pnnciples It renders to the as m 1^7 lor American securities— the prexsur 
casamaatW a. fioon wju n makes off the oUffcrence on the guff reserve u at times so great t/rat a nse 
between brisk trade and great prospentv and of the bank ratt is imperative Money is less freelv 

-stagnant trade with great adversitr Says Bagehot callcvt (or at home and money from abroad is 

an Lombard Street There is no idle labour and attra led bv the hii,h rates prevailing Thus much 
no sluggish capital in the whole community and of the gold that NewN ork received from London in 
an convenience all whi U can bo ptxidueM is pro- 1®07 came ultimately from B rlin and Pans and 
duced the effectiveness of human industry is on both traosa tions — the receipt from the Con 
uiugmeiitat and both kinds of prodacers — teUi hnent and the transmission to New kork—commis 
capitalists anl labourers— are mu h other than sicut- would be due to our hnxa lers ks an 
usual because the amount to bo divided betwein Aroenexu bauker jiuts it Enflanrt has so organ 
Jthem is also much grevtcr than usual Our ov-n i e<l her capital by means of her magnificent banking 
Money tfarket the outcome of an unprecedented systeio that she u the banker of the wo M and 
trust between man and man is the greatest eoUecis tribute from all the nations of the world in 
econonuca! power the world 1 as ever seen the form of interest not for the use of her wealth 

\ further consequence of the Ms'tnixatioo of the or capital but fjr the use of her credit ParaJaxicat 
Money Market is that tii]tidi<nous and ruinous os It may sound Itishtcrxlly truethatby meansol 
■speculation has been to a great extent prevented her si^endid Asking twgonisation tnglan 1 collects 
A disistrous cn is such as tlial of 1806 or I8'’a is a interest upon inUUons and niJtions of her own 
thwij of the past. There may be the milder mat indebtednrss to other nal oos It is a very profit 
ness of over ifadlng but the ilelmum of the old abk. busines to collect intcre<l on what one owes 
bubble companies is absent lor the mam cause of at»d It this nhi h makes England ih crevtitor 
the recurrent periods of absurd and reckless invest natioa 

ment was the fact that tt e money of saving rersons btiB traders have leg timatc cause for com 
vised to be lying idle Lord Macaulay inhislustory plaint when the Inctuitions whi h unsettle their 
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the ordinary sense Ihe value of money properly 
means the purchasing power of money , the value 
of money m the money market sense expresses the 
greater or less reluctance with which those who 
have control of capital transfer their power of 
control 

Now', a metaphor more correct than is usual witli 
such comparisons describes money as a lubricant 
for the wheels of trade In the present system of 
industrial life, in which all employments arc 
minutely sub-divided, and all concerned m pro- 
duction depend for then remuneration on the price 
of tlieir commodity, it is of tlie utmost importance 
that the commodity should speedily reach one who 
wall make a return for it in other commodities or 
services A man who makes tlie eighteenth part of 
a pin cannot live on the product of his labour until 
exchange has taken place, and a man who in a 
year makes the tliousandth part of a great ship 
cannot wait fill his commodity is exchanged for 
others Money, by facilitating exchanges, enables 
Uie sub-di\nsion of employments to be earned out , 
and credit, by furnislnng advances, enables works 
that demand long penods for their .iccomphshment 
to be performed The time which in these days 
elapses between the commencement and conclusion 
of works makes it imperative that means should be 
found of rewarding present exertions destined to 
benefit people only after an interval Without our 
banking organisation with the discount facilities 
afforded by it, the few who have sufficient capital 
to undertake lengthy contracts would be enabled 
to charge exorbitant sums for their services The 
money market prevents the largo capitahst from 
enjoying a monopoly. 

Unless means arc forthcoming of getting com- 
modities into the hands of those who need them, 
there will be a stagnation of affairs There will be 
what IS called a general glut, an “ over supply 
not, indeed, more than would be consumed, but 
more than in the state of the money market can 
get into the hands of consumers 

It should be described as an under-supply of 
money rather than an over-supply of commodities 
hor commodities provide a market for commodities 
t he cottons of Manchester are, tliroughthe channels 
of many intermediaries, exchanged for the tea of 
China, or the rubber of Africa 

There IS a partnership in industries No single 
large industry can he depressed wtliout iniuiy to 
other industries , still less can any great group of 
industries Each industiy, when prosperous, buys 
and consumes the produce probably of most other 
mdustries Under a system in W'hich every one is 
dependent on the labour of every one else, tlie loss 
of one spreads and multiplies through all and 
spreads and multiplies the faster the higher tlie 
previous perfection of the system of divided labour 
and the more mee and effectual the mode of intcrl 
change The means which a person possesses of 
paying for the productions of other people consists 
possesses If w'e could 
suddenly double the productive powers of the 
country, we should double the supply of com- 
modities in everymarket We should, however, by the 
same stroke, double the purchasing power Every- 
body would bring a double demand with his double 
supply. So long as there arc backs to clothe and 
stomachs to feed, there cannot he ‘‘ over-supply " 
m any real sense , but if through a deficiehcy of 
monej— It may be through the sudden annihilation 
oi *i great mass of credit— commodities cannot meet 


commodities, then We have an extreme depresdon 
of prices and a glut of commodities Manufacturers 
are left w'lth stocks ou their hands , merchants can- 
not obtain the goods they need, and they arc unwill- 
ing to grant credit to retailers The manufacturer 
works short time , business is stagnant with the 
warehouseman , and ihe consumers have Jess* 
money to lay out with the retailer. Tlie vast 
advantages of a credit economy arc accompanied 
at times by the drawback of sudden stringency in 
money, leading in extreme cases to a commercial 
crisis Not tlio supply of goods, but of means of 
exchange, is defective , and tins is the cause of the 
phenomenon that Carlyle noted as amarmg • " Ihe 
blind Plugson , he was a captain of Industrj', horn 
member of the Ultimate genuine Aristocracy of this 
Universe, could he have taiown it ' These thousand 
men that span and toiled round him, they were a 
regiment whom he had enlisted, man by.man . Jo 
make war on a very genuine cnemj', Ilareness m 
back, and disobedient Cotlon-fibrc, whicli will not,, 
unless forced to it, consent to cover bare-bacKs. 
Here is a most genuine enemy, over whom all, 
creatures will wash lum victory He enlisted ms> 
thousand men , said to them, ‘ Come, brothers, let 
119 have a dash at Cotton.’ Tlicy follow with cncer-^ 
fill shout , they gam such a victory over Cotton 
the earth has to admire and clap hands at, but,, 
alas ' . Why, Plugson. even tiiy own host is ai 
m mutiny: Cotton is conquered,^ but the bare 
backs are worse covered than ever 1 " In order tna 
capital and labour should be fully employed, tna 
the captain of industry should have fair profits an ^ 
the worker good wages so as to buy the cotton 


these conditions are necessary — - 

1 There must be little difficulty for men 


I xiicrc uc nvuv — , 

enterprise and energy to obtain the control 


capital , , _ 

2 Tliere must be a speedy passage of goods iro 


the producer to tlie consumer , 

These two conditions arc realised when credit 
good , when men arc able to get on easy terms 
advances they require, and when a sanguine sp 
among dealers leads to mutual concessions '"’j'®*, ^ 
tlie time talcen by the commodity to reach its 
sumcr is shortened For coin — even g°m is 
bulky an article to perform the ttmltituo 
exchanges w'liich arc necessitated in our comp 
cated system An instrument of greater - 

nnrl tlliQ ic n-ffnrflpd bv Crcdlt UlSuUn 


needed, and this is afforded by credit uistrum 
— by banker's money — which is usually a 


the discounting of a bill. Provided that ba & 
credit IS based on a sound foundation. ^ 

of the discount rale increases the /^cihties 
getting goods from the producer to the consu 
Industry within the country is prosperous 
Goods wanting to be, sold are sold as so 
ready , and every man who wants ""ock ^ 
icmunerative employment The greater par 
wealth production depends upon exchanges, u - 
we had exchange wo should have no divis 
labour except in the most pnmitiv e manner, 
if we had no division of labour there 
machinery and no large scale production. 

r ...5 „i*po-pfiipr barbarous. 


Without a means of exchange is altogether j *,1 

tlie adoption of a universally acceptable comi _ 
is the sign and cause of its beginning to be T 

credit facilities bring to their fullest 
the productive capacity of the people 


industrial progress of our country is 

bound up %vith the gradual supersession oi ^ . ^ 5 . 

system by a money system — a change from 
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to contract— and the money sy‘'tem again b> a telbo^ Purirg the interval between the Restora 

sj-stem founded on credit tioo and the revolution the nches of the nation had 

The eTtensjon of credit to international relations h«n rapidly increasing Thousands of basj men 

calls into greater activity the productivt. powers of found everj Christmas that after the expen es of 

thewofld Theloanpoli vof Australia forinstance the years housekeeping had been defra>ed out of 

■has been described as a taking of foreign capitahsts the \ ear s income a surplus remained and how 

anto partnership in Austrahan develoj ment The that surplus was to bo eraplo>cd was a quest on ot 

resources not only of our Colonies but of all com some dithcult) In our bme to invest such a sur 

mercial countnes have been dev-eloped with the nJas at something more than 3 per cent on the 

"help of British capital and credit and though Lest sccunt} that has ever been kno vn in the 
afterwards in what might appear a churlish spirit world is the work of a few minutes but in the 
they strive to shut out our products b> tanfl seventeenth century a lawyer a physiciin a 
barriers the increased trade and in reased output retired merchant who had saved some thousands 
of wealth is of the greatest benefit to us as well at and who wish'd to place them af Iv and profitably 
to them We lay the whole world under contnbn was often greatly embarraS'ied bo men were at 

tion by our invisible crports our credit advances times ready to invest tn aov wld heme even 

the eamiQgs of our slops the commissions of our por an Undertaking which shall in 1ue time be 
•bankers and brokers and all the other services per revealed Each subscriber vru. to pav down tv o 
fonaed bj a coaummity which provides a cleanog guineas and hereafter to receive a shire of one 
house for the world Against these e'cports comes hundred with a disclosure of the object and so 
anto the country the excess of imports which to tempting was the ofier that 1 000 of these sub- 
sup^ctal observers is so terrifjmg s nptions were paid the same rooming with vrhi h 

Bv the instrumentalit} of the ^lonev ilarket the the pro|ectof went off in the afternoon 
productive funds of a country are called into a more AAOther advantage — an advantage our traders 
complete state of productive activit] The man of do not enjoy so much as those of other nations 
■ndustrial talent or orgaiusiog abiitty is able to but which t la some ways as important as that 
obtain control of the funds he needs to make h>s conferred b\ the chance of gettmg cheap money— 
capacity effective Vo nndertaking likely to pay is the fact tnat discount fanliUcs can be rehed on at 
dads'cn tobe hkely can peruh (or want of money lacerate and dot vnklly flectuaiing rates. The 
The nan who has saved out w ho from di^nclma best mtere»ts of trade — eo that commerce is dead 
tionor tack of skill and know ledge cannot personally and garabhog has taken lU place mav not be true 
■superintend the emplov'xnent of lus a comuUteo — are promoted by s fairly low and stable rate 
Guilds is able to draw art a.ssurcd income He is rather than bv an alternately ven high and vitrv 
relieved from the neece^ttv ot keeping lus funds low rate It is no doubt oat of the question that 
idle or from wasting them in un>Kilful attempts at our bank rate should be as uniform as that of Pans 
making a profit from tbein. Another guaranteeing Lmidon u the single place where gold may be had 
to him a fixed return employs the funds in produc without demur against drafts the Bank of Eng 
tion * It IS th business of bankers and brokers to Un<l cannot protect its reserve by offering to pay 
know whom they may trust They mu t have an demaml m silver as the Bank of France may 
untimytt knowKageofthestaoding of parlies they Lmdonhas therefore long been the clearing house 
must have n certainty that those to whom they of the woetd and though Berim and New kork 
commit funds arc sucti as y«U neither dishonestly now play a much more important part than for 
•appropriate nor dishonestly risk what belongs to mecly in cosmopolitan finanve its position as such 
another They must personally and mceManOy does not seem to be senously threatened But 
watch the changes which impair the position of one t>«ng subject to incalculable drains from the mo-t 
applicant and which justify tneiradvincisg more to diverse quarters — now fv a Japanese war loan 
another So long as the credit sptcmi vorked by now lor an Australian develoj meiit scheme again 
inteUigent men on sound pnnapies It renders to the as in 1907 for American securities — the pre'wure 
community a boon whi h makes all tho diHerence on the gold reserse is at times so great that a nse 
between brisk trade and great presperity and of the ^nk rate is imperative Money is less freelv 

■■stagnant Ua<lo with great adverrity Say» Bagehot called for at home and money irom abroad i 

in AomMrd S/ eel There is no idle labour and attracted b tho high rates pievaihng Ihus much 
no sluggish capital in the whole comsinnity and of the gold that New N ork received from Lon Ion in 
in con CTpience all which can be produved is pro- 19(}7 came ulUmately from Berlin and Tins and 
duced the effectiveness of hunun industry »s oo both transactions— the receipt from the Con 
augmented and both kinds of producers— both tinent and the traasnits i-«i to New \ork— commis 
capitalists and labour'TS— are muyl richer than stons would be due to our financiers As an 
usual because the amount to be diviled between American banker puts it England has so orean 
ah ra IS also much greater than usual Our own ued her capital by means of her maguificent bonking 
Money Market the outcome of an unjvrecedented system that she is the banker of the world and 

trust between man and mm is the greatest collects tribute from ail the nalicns of the world tn 

■economical power the rorll has e er 8«<m the form < f interest, not for the use of her wealth 

V further consequence of the organisation of tho orcipital but for the use of her credit. Pwrado-acal 
Monev Alvket ib that injadiuous and ruinous asitniij •sound it is litcrallj true that by means ot 
'specuwii n has been to a great extent jweyented her sfdcnlid banking organ ition Englaid collects 
A d sastrous cn is such as that ot 18t>$ or 5 is a mtmit upon million anJ miUiors of her own 
thing of the past There miy be the miWcr mad t'llehtcdne.s to other nati'-ns It m ft "ery j'fofit 
neva of over tfadiog but the d Uriuni of the oil aLle business to c licet interest on what one owe* 
bubble companies is absent for the twain auve of and it is this * hi h makes Ijiglan f the tevltt w 
the reeurrent pcti vis of absurd ond revkifta invest oatiot 

nicnt was the fact that the money of savin* persons Sbl traders have leeitimato eansc for com 
to be lyingi lie Lord Macaulay mluahutory (daint when the tluvtoatians wlu h unsctt>^- then 
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^ nionc>* properh' 

means the purchasing power of money , the toIuc 
jf money in the money market sense expresses the 
greater or less reluctance cv.th which 'those \vho 
lon^o? ° transfer their power of 

Now, a metaphor more correct than is usual wath 
such comparisons describes money as a lubricant 
for the whee s of trade In the p.escn^ sSm of 
industrial life, in which all emiiloymcnts are 
minutely sub-divided, and all concerned in nro- 
diiction depend for their remuneration on the pnee 
of their commodity, it is of the utmost importance 
that the commodity should speedily reach Lc who 

rahaJerteM,” ’’Zawl" ““ 

year makes the thousandth part of a jrreat shin 

x™"" 
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enjSgTmonPS“'' 

mod?ti“s* into^ theTandrof°tho"® °h com- 

there will be a staSon them, 

what IS r.siii..! „ ®tlairs There wall be 


what IS called a general elu be 

not, indeed, mor® ftan tould ^^PP'y ’ - 

more than m tlie state eT tiut 


more than in the state of tu“ consumed; 

h consumcrr°"°^ 

money rattier thalf a"over-supp"y o"f'*''‘’‘®“ 

^r commodities provide rmattPit^fn' '^°'"“°dities 
rhe cottons of Mmichester are t1. * ‘;‘?™nmdities 
of many intermediaries, eveT?;!;'l°"?bthe channels 


. — '-lianneis 


commodities, then we have an extreme depression 
of prices and a glut of commodities I'fanufactnrcrs 
arc left with stocks on their Iiands , merdiants can 
not obtain the goods they need, and they arc nnwiil ' 
mg to grant credit to retailers'. The manufacturer 
avorks short time , business is stagnant with the’ 
aiarehouscman , and the consumers haac Ictv, 
money to lay out aiith the retailer. Tlic vast 
adv'antages of a credit economy arc accompanied 
at limes by the drawback of sudden stringency in 
money, leading m extreme cases to a comniercw! 
crisis. Not the supply of goods, but of means of 
exchange, is defective , and this is the 'cause of the ' 
phenomenon that Carlyle noted as amazing ' " The 
blind Phigson ; he aias a captain of Industry, bom 
member of Uio Ulbmate genuine Anstocract of this- 
Universe, could he have known it • These tiiousand - 
men that span and toiled round him, tlicy were a 
regiment whom he liad enlisted, man by man, to- 
make war on a very genuine enemy, jBareneSs of 
back, and disobedient Cottoh-fibre, wluchwiU not.. . 
unless forced to it, consent to cover bare backs. 
Here is a most genuine enemy , over whom all 
creatures wall wisli him victory' He enlisted Ins- 
thousand men , said to them, ‘ Come, brotlicrs, let. ‘ 
us have a dash at Cotton ’ They follow with cheer" 
fill shout , they gain such a victory over Cotton a? 
the earth has to admire and clap hands at; but,. 
alas ' . ^^^ly, Plugson, even llij' own host is all 

m mutiny • Colton is conquered , but the bare 
bacIvS are worse covered than ever 1 " In order that ' , 
capital and labour should be fully employed, that , 
the captain of industry should have fair profits and 
the worker good wages so as to buy the cottons, 
these conditions arc necessary'— , , 

1 There must bo little difficulty for, men of 
enterprise and energy to obtain the control of - 
capital 

2 There must be a speedy' passage of goods froro 
the producer to the consumer 

These two conditions arc realised when credit is 
good , when men arc able to get on easy terms the 
advances tliey require, and when a sanguine spirit 
among dealers leads to mutual concessions whereby^ , 
the time taken by the commodity' to reach its con- 
sumer IS shortened For com — even gold — is to<> 

bullcy an article to perform ttie multitude ol 


^ partnership’ m md'ustnp^'^^ w^"^****^? exchanges which are necessitated m our comph-,, 
ntw ‘'“n be depressed without im cated system An instrument of greater delicacy m 

otter industries , still lels can anv^arenVj^^ ”'=c^ed, and this is afforded by credit instruments . 

mdustries Each industry', wheHrSi ~'^y banlccr’s money-which is usually a resu t of 

les the produce nrni-.oKi.. fim discounting of a lull Provided that 


the produce probattv 0?'"''°'!!’ 
Under ^ system'^m 


maustnes Under a system n , In b 
dependent on the labouLof eter^ 
of one snrfnfic One else, 


of one spreads and mulbnitAc 
spreads and multiplies tt^'^fastel^tr®u 

previousperfection of tti^vstPm of higher the 

and the more nice and effecttll tlm labour, 

a pers -upivyme.a ana e'-- 17, , 

of ^tlio the productions of otter peonlo ' wealth production depends upon exchanges NnleS 

suddonif possess^ iixchange we should have no division 0 

connf ^7 double the productive power^ nf +1^ labour except in the most pnmifive manner, and 

morli^J^o should double the supplv of ^ division of labour there would he n 

modihes in every market We shotild ^ \ ' ... ...non 

same stroke, double the uurcW?il''l2'^‘='^‘-‘''thy the 


the discounting of a bill Provided that b 
credit IS based on a sound foundation, a lowering 
of the discount rate increases the facilities tor 
getting goods from the producer to the consumer. 
Industry wittim thc country is prosperous. 

Goods wanting to be sold are sold as soon as 
ready , and every man who w'ants work nnos 
remunerative employment 


10 W'ants worx 
The greater part « 
— unless 


same stroke, double the nureW « ’ 

Sr-ii -is sn, 


Every. 


supply So long as tliere are his double 

stomachs to fcel^hcre caMot be 1 

in on,» , . ''"iiiiuL DC Ov/'r_cis»x*,i._ *• 


maclunery and no large scale production A nation 

without a means of exchangcis altogether barbarous, 

the adoption of a iimvcrsalh' acceptable conunoaiu 

IS "file dim nrtrl llO eiVlIlSCU » 


IS tlic sign and cause of its beginning to be civilisec » 
credit facilities bnng to their fullest dcvelopinenK 
the productive capacity of the people The _ 

_ r*' _ «r. 


m any real sense , but .f ttlr^utt a°XT^"PP^y " ^he produciive capaS.ty of ttie people The Vh^^ 

money— It may be through the sudden mdustnal progress of^oiir country is inbmately 
a great mass of credit— commodities cannot the gradual superSsion of a truck 

cannot meet system by a money system-a change from status 
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The regulations contained la the Post Offie* ThescaleofcommissionorpoundageisasfoIIows — • 

Cwiife then go on to gi\e directions as fo]lo^^s — s d 

(o) It the order is to be kept at the pacing For sums not exceeding £\ 0 3 

office till called for he (ft the sender] should Fot snms above £1 but not above {2 0 6 

write the name of the paying office in the spa e {2 i4 0 9 

provided and give the pajees addre-s as lost £4 /6 I 0 

office He should tnfonn the payee of the dcs £6 2® ^ 3 

patch of the order and of the name of the post oflice and 3J for everv additional {2 with a maximum of 
at which he must apply for it unless this is already {-10 fix which the iharge is 5s 3>f Money orders 
known to the payee are restneted to a maximum of ilO and ^0 in 

(b) Uiheordtri (o bedehvered at the payees certam countries paiUcaiais oi nwth are to be 
address the sender must furnish on the form of found in the Post Office Guidt 
revjuisition a suffinent address The order wiH be By aftangement with their respective govern 
payable at the office from which it IS dehvered ments telegraph money orders may be ent to 

(e) The person appljung for payment must in Austria, Belgium Egypt France and AJgena 

all cases furnish the name of the sender and if the Cennany Holland Hnngarv Italy Luxemburg 

order is addressed to be called for at the post Norway Roumania Sweden and Snitrerland 

office he must also produce evidence of his identity But except in the cases of Austna B Iginm 

If the sender wishes hia name (orname and address) Ce^any Holland horwav and Svvnt erland pav 
to be delivered to the pavee with the order the tnent can only ^ made at certain selected offices 
words must be paid for as a pnvate message to be t^ names of wlucb may ^ seen at the issuing 
added to the official telegram of advice office. 

(if) \ rostered abbreviated address cannot The charges made are as follows — 
be accepted in place of the name of the payee but (|) llie money order commission at the ordinary 
It may used aa an address only if prefixed by rate lor foreign tnonev orders 
the srobol e/o. Thus an order cannot be made ^ A charge for tic telegram of ad ice at the 
payable to Ajax London but it may bo drawn ormaary rate for telegrams addressed to the country 
in favour of John ^Vllson c/o \]a.x London of payment 

The use of abbreviated addresses may however ») A supplementary fee of sixpence for each 
in some casea give rise to delay m payment. order 

M The provision as to defemng payment As changes are being freqneotly made m postal 
of ordinary orders does not apply to telegraph regulations inqvtnea should always be made at the 
money orders post office when money isrequired to besentsbroad 

The sender may pve directioos for the order to or the latest copy of the 1 ost O^ct Gtnie should 
bo crossed lor payment through a bask in which be con.ulted (bee Postai Oarus ) 
ease he must pay for the insertion of the word JIONCl Ql’VNTlTi TllFORT OF— The rao*t 
crossed 10 the telegram of advice. striking example of the dependence of value on 

The sender of a telegrsph money order is allowed Demand sod Supply is afforded bv the value of 

on paying foe the additional words reouired to gold the international currency with which alone 
have a short pnvate comnmricatioa for the payee wc need concem ourselves. By the value of gold 

not exceedmg twdve words added to the offiaal however we are to understand here the ordinary 

telegram of advice The commtuucatioti must be use of the term the relative airiounts of com and 

in plain words and must be wntten bv the ender wue cit boots and clothes for whivh a given 

in the space provided for the purpose in the rer^uisl quantity of gold can be exchanged If we ma 

tion form. If desired the private message mav sell an ounce of gold for a large quonb^ of the 

Include the sender s own name (or name and commodities in the market the v-ilue of gold is 
address) whicbinfarmatioDisnotiaordinarycourse high if the ounce of gold commands only a small 
communicated to the payee qnantitv thev-aloeof gold is Ioa Theterci value 

Except in cases in wmeh telegraph money orders of monev u used ai» to express the quantity of 

arc delivered at the payees address any person money whi h is paid for the loan of money But 

expecting such a remittance must furnish sati>- this which U properly called the mtwest on money 

iavtory evidence that ho himself is the person has no intimate connection with value in its proper 

cititJed to reveiv e the money He or someone sense ft has no reference to tie purcha ing power 

on his behalf must attend at the office to obtain of money 

payment tthenev'rr doubt is entertained bv a Mow though it is undeniable tliat in tie long 
pcstmastcr as to the authority express or implied twn the cost of prcidoction most regulate the value 

of a person to receive payment on behalf of the of gold as of all other commodities yet for Ion- 

pavee he mav require such person to produce an penods tc^ether the value is dependent solelv on 

authority in venting from tie payee for the payment the quantity demanded for rnonetarv purposes and 

of the money the quanbty in the market. And the qosntitv in 

Id tic case of all monev orders whether telegraph the market, the supply eoniists not alrtne of the 

or other payable at one of the smaller post offices present years outinit. bat tiat of time* long 

there may be some delay in efieeung payment it aatenor The excewiog durability of gold makes 

sufficient funds are not in hand or if the office mi the annual meremeot so small a fracUoci of the 

which the ordT is orawn is clceed for a weekly to.al aiaount that the value may persist above or 

half holiday The Postmaster G«cral is not below that dictated by cent of prouucban T he 

responsible lor anv delay so occasioned latter In eed acts as a Ueut to tlie posable nse ex 

Foreign and Colonial money orders are now issued fall If the ounce of gold continues to ex iange for 

toalmosteverv forenfaeount^ oraoyofourdiwan tnore goods than woohl pay for th erpecse of 

loos t* colcm es In all cases tpeeix] rcquisboo e xi t acti ng it from the rertctorv aabstanees with 

form, have to befiUed up andtheseeanbeobtanevT WLkJi It fs hound capital and labror util be 

gratuitously at all mmey order office*. d verted to the prof »W chAcnei of goli imamg 
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calculations and render it difficult tor them to obtain 
the advances on which they counted, occur for the 
sake of their foreign competitors Our Money Marl, -t 
should not be so delicate a thing that the export of 
a comparatively small amount of our gold resei ve, 
say, ;£500,000, sets the whole financial world in a 
tremor An increased reserve would make for 
stability as well as for scciinty , and from more 
than one quarter it has been asserted that our 
ulhmate gold reserve — our single store at the Bank 
ot England — is quite inadequate in face of the 
liabilities that have been incurred The Money' 
Market is a potent instrument , but is one of most 
extraordinary fragility In one way or another, such 
a reserve should be formed that ordinary' variations 
in demand have no great effect on the rate at v hicli 
advances are made on mercantile paper The most 
hopeful way of obtaining the reserve is, perhaps, 
the enforcement, not necessarily by law but rather 
by the pressure of opinion, of regular publishing of 
accounts An increased reserve — whcthci in tlio 

banks' own vaults or at the Bank of England 

w’ould almost inevitably follow from the increased 
publicity One would promote the otlier ITie 
increased reserve would remove a disinclination to 
publish accounts , the increased publicity would 
prevent a too daring manager from locknng up so 
much of the ready cash, that his reserve became 
unduly small m proportion to the liabilities 

Particular aspects of the Money Market and Trade 
arc dealt wath in tlio articles (1) Monetary Panics 
(due to an abnormal lack of credit following its 
unusual extensions), (2) Credit (in general), (3) 
Bank Notes, Bills or Exchange, and Cheques 
(the currency of the Monov Market) 

MONEY ORDERS. — ^Th’eso are orders for the 
payment of money through the medium of the post 
oiiicc, i e , money may’ bo paid in at one post office, 
an order obtained and transmitted to another 
person, and this other person can demand payment 
at some other stated post office A money order 
may be issued for any amount between Id and /40 
provided the amount does not contain a fraefaonai 
part of one penny 

rhe rate of commission or poundage on ordinary 
inland money orders is as follows — 


For sums not exceeding /I 2<f 

For sums above and not exceeding /3 . 

For sums above /3, and not exceeding TIO 4d 
For sumsabov'c 2^10, and not exceeding /20 6<f 
For sums above ;^20, and not exceeding /30 8d 
Forsumsabovc/30. and notcxceeding^40 lOd 
When a person vwshing to remit money apphes 
for a money order, he should use the pnntcd form 
applied gratuitously at all money order officeT 
must be stated the name and address 
of both the remitter and the person to whom the 
money is to be paid llic place of payment must 
also be indicated An order may lie crossed like 
a cheque (see Crossed Cheque) and then payment 
of the order wall only be made througli a bank 
Either the offiaals at the post office or the remitter 
himself may cross the cheque, i e , back it 



When the order is', issued, it is handed to the 
rcmittcT, who forwards it to the payee, and the 
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issuing office sends a letter of advice to the pod. 
office at which jiaymenl is to be made. Unless tin ' 
order is presented tlirough a bank, the person pre 
scnting it for payment must give the name of the 
remitter for rompanson with the letter of advice. 

When a money order is presented for payment, 
otherwise than through a bank, and is properly 
rcceiptcd.andlhenamc of the remitter, as furnished 
by the applicant for pay'ment, is in agreement v«th 
the letter of advice, it will be paid unless the post- 
master has good reason to believe that the person 
applying is neither the payee nor lus agent In' 
.such a case no payment vnll be made until full 
inquiries have been made ‘and, matters of doubt 
set right ' , ' ’ 

If when an order has been issued the feinitlEf 
desires to stop payment, he may do so, in the ensv 
of an order payable in the United JCingdom, b> 
sending a nobce, accompanied by a fee of fourpence 
in postage stamps, to the office at which the order 
is payable Also payment may be deferred for 
any period not exceeding ten days, if the proper i 
notice IS given at the post office issuing the orde-r. 

In the case of cither a stopped or a deferred pay- 
ment, the amount of the money order may be paid 
back to the remitter, .and the Postmaster-General 
incurs no liability ,it all to the pay'te of the order 
There arc special forms and certain paymeius 
required whenever there arc alterations m thcnamc> 
either of the remittor or of the payee, of whem n 
IS desired to change the place of p.aymcnt !<«* 
ticulars of these matters arc obtainable attho issuing ^ 
post office , ' , 

If a money’ order is lost, a duplicate will he 
in place of the lost order, on proper apphcatio 
being made and an extra commission of sixpenc 
being paid " , 

At the end of twelve monflis from the montft m 
which it was issued, a money order, if shll unpai . 
becomes legally void But if a good 
be given for the delay in prcscnfaiig it, an appu ' 
tion for a new order, subject to a deduction 
sixpence, will alway’s bo entertained 

'ihc Postmaslcr-Gcncral, when once a , 
order has been paid, no matter by’ whom presen » 
is in no way liable for any further claim, ‘ 
hable to pay compensation for loss or injury ^ _ 
out of delay in payment of a money order, o 
of any other irregulanty in connccbon vnt 
order „ 

Money can be transmitted by telegraph 
orders from any money order office m the u 
Kingdom, which is also a despatching 
telegrams, and may' be made payable 
order office which is also an office for the oei 
of telegrams At those offices vyhich'forwar , 

do not deliver telegrams, telegraph money < 
can be issued but cannot bo paid Icciieii 

No single telegraph money order can W- 
for a greater amount than £40 The clia--gci> are- 
as follows — ' ' 1 ,rv' 

(a) A money’ order poundage at the or m 

rate - 1 

(b) A charge for tlic official telegram of a 

at the ordinary rate for inland telegram , 
minimum being Od '' 

(c) A supplementary fee of 2(f for each or 

When a telegraph money order is sent, ' 

on filling up the form of requisition, mu 
clearly' whether the order is to be . - 

post office or delivered at the payee s aour 
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•vets on the beUet that a higher ptjce for the 
ditmnahed amount will yield RreOter net profit 
than a lower pnee for the full amount ana the 
belief loaj be a correct mcw Demand for the 
article in (]utsUon may be so inelastic that it 
requires a very great diminution in price to carry 
off the increased supply The greater amount at 
the lowered price may realise less thati the smaller 
amount at the Wgher price but usually even in 
the closest monopolies the greatest profit can be 
made by a policy of law charges coupled with a 
huge volume of business Economies of produeboa 
cannot be effected without this huge output and 
to dispose of the output prices must be low enough 
to attract a vast custom In order to Induce people 
to take enough goods to ublise adequately their 
fixed capital the prices will usually ditler little 
from what they would haaobeen if free compcbtlon 
had cjHSteil but these pnees will sel lom be 
spontaneously adopted by the monopohats Ther 
will strive to make high profits by high prices and 
a restneted output rather than by low pnees with 
a great output and their osefiilness to the com 
munity will be less than it sliould be It needed 
the Pariismentary IVains Act of 18f4 to teach 
the railway companies that their interests lay in 
eulbvauag tturd'OUss traiTic W'hen prUes are 
higher than what tree eompebbon would fix a tax 
IS levied on the consumer by the monopolist 
whether the monopolist is the steel trust or the 
munieipahty or the State \n industry which 
enjoys a monopoly wiU also tend to routine 
experiment and progress and energetic Initiabve 
ran hardly be expected when gains are steady and 
no competibon acts as a stimulus Thus the con 
Sumer must usually pay in addition to the ta-x fo 
the profit of the monopolists another for their 
ladness or incapacity 

jiviMt tbbrid — dontenegro at one time a 
part of Turkey lies to the north west of that coun 
trv with a coastline on the Adriatic It measures 
n hundred miles from north to south and eight) 
from cast to west and has an area of 3 C30 square 
miles and a populabon of about a quarter of a 
raillion 

IlutliJ and Prodnrtioas The greater part of the 
siirfxce IS mountainnus with a raw climate suitable 
only for granng and stock rearing The mountains 
ol the south-east are well wooded but the la k of 
communl ation renders the forests valueless The 
chief lowland area is in the valley of the Zvta whi h 
flows into Lake Svutari the western half of which is 
in Montenegro f ierc the vine and maire will grow 
while on the coast which extends for a distance of 
2S miles the olive is foun I 

The largest town is Pcitgortt a on the Zeta with 
a population ot 10 000 

The capital Cr«i»; has only 4 400 InhaLitants 
and is most e%. ilj ai prosihcd from Latlarn on the 
Vislnan co-vst from i\hi h there is a wc1lffl-vd« 
mail road The onl)i other town of site in the 
interior is ViisJiA (S 000) 

(^O^t^the coast are U lcti,«o (S 000) and Intivati 

On the lake are th e smil! pirts Parar 
riammi r and fli ha MI the a towns ai d silages 
are coinevt d by road ihe only ra 1 ay ns ruw 
gnugc being from VntivaiJ lo \ Ir I'ssar 

Tlivre IS som trade with the siirroun Img ccun 
tries pnii ipallv wth A istria cattle sheep goals 
and animal prorlucts being the prinviioJ xpo ts 
while the Imports are maize pciro com salt and 


manufactured goods of all kinds there being no 
industries in the country 

The revenuo of the country being insufRcient for 
Ita needs considerable sums are advanced annually 
by \ustns and Russia for specific purposes— mails 
educabon etc 

The present ruling house has been in power under 
yarlons regimes since the end of the I7th century 
The form of government sin c 1905 has been that 
of a amsbtutional monarchy the parliament or 
Skupshtina bang popularly elected In practice 
however the ^nce of Montenegro i almost 
absolute 

tlaib arc despatched twice a day to Montenegro 
The time of transit to Cettinje which is 1 IDO miles 
distant from London is ratW less than five days 
(For map see TuaiosY ) 

3IONTII —Until quite recent bmes the word 
month was held to mean lunar month 1 1 a 
month of twenty-eight days And this is still tic 
meamng unless there is some evidence to the con 
trary This was expressly stated m tte case of 
Druturv jt/otr< 1^4 1 Ch 305 In modem times 
however Acts of [hirUament have frequently turned 
the meaning into Calendar month and practi 
calty snee the year 1550 the calendar month has 
taken the place of the old lunar month See par 
ttcularly such Acts as the Rills of Exchange Act 
ISS** and the Sale of Goods Act 1503 

HOItA — A hard close groined bmber much used 
in shipbuilding Tlic bark has astringent properties 
and IS suitable for tanning Ibe supplies come from 
British Cuiana 

MOKVTOIflUSI —The real tneaning of this word 
which is of Latin origin is delay and it >$ applied 
exclusively to those cases in which a Government 
allows a certain additional bme m which to bquiclate 
debts Thus cettainty as to the date of payment 
is one of the special points connected with bills of 
exchange But if the peculiar arcumstances of 
a country demand that there should be an extension 
ol bme allowed then the doctrine of moratonum 
comes m Three examples may be given of the 
application of moratorium In 1S70 71 the Franco- 
German war was raging Dy an ordinance of the 
Flench Government th maturity of bills of exchange 
Myable in Pans was postponed for three months 
In 1891 donng a monetary panic in Argentma a 
similar device was adopted And lastly in January 
1910 owiob to the great floods in Pans the French 
Goveromcnl suspended the Uw regarding the pro- 
test ) of commercial bills end enacted that bills 
falling due between the '’fth January and the ISth 
Eebruary 1910 should not be protested for non 
payment until after a delay of twenty days 

MOItOEN — tSee Foreign Weights and Mea 

SORES— GCRMANV ) 

liUKUtCd losllloD Area> and Poputatloiu 
>Uit>cco or Morovvo cccupi’S the north wistern 
comer of Afn a where that continent approaches 
most nearly to Europe which is here only 13 miles 
distant On the east the Wed Gh r fo ms the 
boundary with Algeria \ hile Uie south m bonier 
lies along the Draa for the most part the toast strif 
running southward bevood th mouth ol that river 
It has an area of 219 000 square miles and a 
poputxiioa variously e timatcd at from four to five 
milhons 

F UnniQg through the country arc the Little 
Atlas Alountains in the north and the Great AtUiS 
further south The latter are mountains covereil 
In parta ^ perpetual snow »o that most of the 
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simply expresses in another form that an ounce of 
gold IS coined into sovereigns It is the 

weight of a sovereign that is defined, not the value 
of gold — the amount of commodities for which it 
will exchange Price is the value expressed in gold , 
and the value of gold in gold must always be the 
same 

Since 1873. when Germany and Scandinavia 
followed oiii example and adopted tlie gold mono- 
metallic system, there has been a general move- 
ment throughout the commercial world towards 
the system Though many countries are still 
nominally under a bimetallic system, in practice 
gold is the solo international cm rency , and by 
various devices silver and paper prices are brought 
into harmony with gold prices Prices may be in 
the countries of the Latin Union — France, Belgium, 
Switzerland, Italy, and Greece — expressed in silver 
and values measured in silver , but gold prices are 
always " understood " Similarly the high prices 
m the depreciated paper money of Brazil and Chile 
are the reflection of the value of the paper in gold 
Even in Asia the gold standard is asserting itself 
fn 1897 Japan adopted jet another occidental 
lashion and placed its monetary system on a gold 
basis In 1899 India also, although its principal 
money is still the silver rupee, by restricting the 
minting of silver, raised the value to a stable ratio 
with gold There are some signs of a reaction in 
favour of the concuiTcnt use of silver as a standard, 
in fa\our, that is, of bimetallism But an inter- 
national agreement as to money seems as far oil 
as an agreement to limit armaments , and we shall 
in all hUclihood continue to live under the single 
gold system Certainly we may anticipate that no 
isolated nation will ever again attempt to restore 
silver to Its former place alongside gold, as the 
United States did by the disastrous Sherman Act 
of 1890, which had to be hurriedly repealed in 1893 
MONOPOLISE. — This signifies ihc obtaining 
possession of a commodity by a person so that he 
becomes the only seller of the same 
MONOPOLIST. — ^The person who has the sole 
power or privilege of selling or dealing in a particular 
commodity 

MONOPOLY. — An absolute monopoly exists 
when the supply of a commodity is under the sole 
control of one person, or body of persons, among 
whom agreement has superseded competition 
They possess a seller’s monopoly, and in theory 
prices may be racked up to the buyer's extreme 
estimation of the worth to him of the commodity 
The value in exchange may reach as high as the 
value in use : or, using the technical language now 
in vogue, the final utility may correspond to the 
total utility There may be no consumer's surplus 
When no amount of labour and capital can add to 
the stock in existence, the holder of the stock can 
of his own free will, fix the pace It is quite 
arbitrary, and may be raised so high as to preclude 

purchase by all except the strongest purchaser 

he who has the greatest desire to possess allied with 
the power of realising his desires Rare coins 
master paintings, unique remains of olden times’ 
hkc ancient sculptures, wines which can be grown 
only under rare combinations of soil, climate and 
exposure, and the like commodities arc objects 
susceptible of monopoly Such things cannot 
hono'.tly be duplicated, and their value depends on 
demand and supply, with no reference to cost of 
production A buyer’s monopoly obtains when a 
particular commod'ity can be sold to one person 


alone The most 'common case is that of a large, 
employer who may in hh particular industry pro 
vide tJie only available market for the labour of 
thousands of workmen. In theory, again; such a 
monopolist can force the fiellors of labour to accept " 
the lowest price which is compatible with existence 
in working condition Monopolies “are natural when ' 
they arise from the niggardliness of nature t land 
in crowded places, a genius for painting, or musk, 
or writing, arc monopolies and command monopoly 
prices Monopolies are artificial when they ansc 
from privileges conferred by lawc Patented articles 
and copyright books are examples of such monopo 
lies , society grants them to encourage investment of 
capital in new and apparently better ways Sinu 
larlv. Parliament, in order to give capitalists some 
security for investment in hitherto untried dirc^ 
tions and to obviate ruinous competition, grents 
exclusive powers, to companies or to individtialSi 
and these powers enable a monopoly to be created 
Thus a railway has the sole nght of carnage 
throughout a district ; but this monopoly is limitea oy 
the fact that carnage by road, by light railway , ana, 
by motors, can be substituted if prices range too 
high This possibility of substitution prevents mojt 
monopolists from malang extortionate charges ft 
tile pi ICC of bt.indard oil were raised, the demana 
for gas would increase and that for oil diminia . 
so that the oil is sold at prices only slightly 
cost. Desires are interchangeable, and one may 
readily bo substituted for another. Thus the ws 
for motor-cars is said to have diminislieo-y 
demand, not alone for horses and Imrncss, e i 
strangely enough, for pianos And if the prmc 
spirits goes np, more mineral waters and tea a 
drunk It is tlic principle of substitution that um , 
caused many " corners ” to be failures ^ 
where there is no natural or artificial 
size ofan undertaking may be so great that 
dom of competition i’ becomes a vam par 
Water companies and gas companies are u 

The granting of monopolies was formerly m , 
abused, so that in, 1601, when the law ’‘’f, ,. 

their grant was passed, a member could O • 

" The principallest commodities both of my f 
and Country are engrossed into the nan 
those blood-suckers , of the Commonwcaltii, , 
Monopolitans ” ' ' i a 

The modern tendency towards 
result of the recognition of the fact that 
the output of a business the less the cost pn 
a unit of production A monopoly lu-nugli 

realise the economies - rntemal ecoitouiies t. , 
effective use of the 

and the hW' 
down o' 


machines. 


s through the rutting 
through Uie relative Zfgc 


better organisation, 
elaborate and costly 
external economies 

selling expenses, turougn cue itio-u-.- — . gu 

markets, and the rest — of production o'' f -j. 
scale TTiis plea is often the ostensible and 
times the real reason for the formation 
and other combines, which have a p jj.g 3 
monopoly. By tlie creation of a nionopoiy. P 
to the consumer can be lowered . but mor , jjg 
the monopolist needs to be controlled in 
interest — a truth long since acted on in t _ 
of railways ‘ . by 

A monopoly >can be made effective ° ^ty 
narrowing supply Monopoly value is ‘ i.igti- 
valuc The'^vernmenrof San Pf ^rld, 
practically cofttrols the coffee supply eii t'w- 
in years of exuberant harvest actually ““ 
portion of ils crops in order to keep prices p 
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nets on the belief that a higher price for the 
(iimmished amount will yietl greater net profit 
than a lower price for the fuU amount ana the 
belief rnay be a correct new Demand for the 
arti lo" in question may be so inelastic that it 
requires a very great diminution in price to carry 
ofl the increased supply The Brentcr amount at 
the lo vered price may realise less than the smaller 
amount at the higher price but usually even in 
the closest monopolies the greatest profit can be 
made by a policy of low charges coupled with a 
huge volume of business Economies of production 
cannot be efiectod without this huge output and 
to dispose ot the output prices must be low enough 
to attract a vast custom. In order to indu c people 
to taWe enough goMs to utilise adequately their 
fixed capital, the pneta \ ill usuallv differ little 
from what th y would have been U free competition 
had existed but these prices will seldom be 
spontaneously adopted by the monopolists They 
will strive to maVe tagh profits by high prices and 
a restncted output rather than by low prices with 
a great output and their useiuliiess to the com 
munlty will be less than it should be It needed 
the Ihirliameatary Trains Act of IS^li to teach 
the railway companies that their interests lay in 
culbvating third<las$ traOic tthen prites are 
higher than what free competition would f« a tax 
is levied on the consumer by the monopolist 
whether the monopolist is the steel trait or the 
nanicipahty or tne State \n industry which 
enjoys a monopoly will also tend to routine 
experiment and progress and energetic initiative 
con hwdly be expected when gams are steady and 
no competition acts as a shmulos Thus the con 
eumer must usually pay in addition to the tax for 
the profit of the monopobsts another lor their 
latmess or incapacity 

JlUSitSLUifu — ufontenegro at one time a 

f art of Turkey lies to the north west of that eouo 
ry with a coastline on the Adnaiic It measures 
n handled miles Irarn north to south and ei hty 
from east to west anJ has an area of 3 630 square 
miles and a population of about a quarter of a 
million 

llulld aad I rodurfloas. The greater part ot the 
surface is mountainous with a raw climate suitable 
only for grasng and stock rearing I he mountains 
ot the southeast are well wood^ but the lack ol 
coramuniiaiion renders the forests valueless The 
chief lowland area is in the valley of the /eta which 
flows into Lake Scutari the western half of which is 
in Montenegro Here the vine and maire will grow 
while on the coast which extends lor a distance of 
23 miles the olive is found 
The largest town U Podjonfra on the Zetn with 
a population of 10 000 

The capita! CiUtt-j has only 4 400 Inhatxtaots 
and IS most easily approa hc-d from Cattaco on the 
SustTian coast from wh h th n is a well mad 
mail road The only other town of rise in the 
interior is N *i*»A (S 000] 

O i the coast are Dal »e»ie (a 0001 and 4rf>iar» 
(2S00J 

On the lake are th e smill ports Pa a 
Plairniiir and fi MI fhes towns and silages 
ate conne ted bv le d ihc only rat^ay na tov 
ganne being from Antivail to Mr I'arar 
There is some trade with the siirroun ling conn 
tries pnii ipallv with diislria cattle sheep goats 
and animal products being ihe principal export* 
while the imports are tnalse petro eum saft and 


manufactured goods of all kinds there being no 
industries in the country 

The revenue of the country being insufficient for 
Its needs considerable sums are advanced annually 
by Austria and Russia for specific purposirs-^mails 
education etc 

The present niluig house has been in power under 
various regimes since the end of the I7tb century 
The form of government since 1905 has been that 
of a cnnstituuonal monarchy the parliament or 
Skupshtina bang popularly elected In practice 
however the ^nce of Montenegro i almost 
absolute 

Mails ore despatched twice a day to Meutenegro 
The time of transit to Cettinje whi h is 1 100 miles 
distant from London is rather less than five days 
(For map see TuauBV ) 

MONTH —Until quite recent times the a ord 
month was held to mean lunar month i e a 
month of twenty eight days And this is stilt the 
meaning unics.% Ihete u some evidence to the con 
traiy This was expressly stated in tlie case of 
Bruiur v l/tfors 1904 1 Cli. 30o In modern times 
however Acts of Parliament have frequently turnal 
the oieaaing into Calendar month and practi 
cally since the year 18S0 the calendar month has 
takeo the place of the old lunar month bee par 
ticuiariy such Acts as the Bills of Exchange Act 
1882 and the Sale of Goods Act 189J 

BIO) A. — A hard cicee grained timber much used 
ID shipbuilding The bark basastnngcnt properties 
and IS suitable tanning The supplies come from 
British Guiana 

NlORVTOHIUSf— The real meaning of this word 
which is o( Latm tmgin is delay and it is appii^ 
exclusively to thcee cases m which a Government 
allows a certain additional bme in which to liquidate 
debts Thus certainty as to the date of payment 
IS one of (he special runts connected with bills of 
exchange But if (he peculiar areumstances of 
a country demand that there should be an extension 
of tune allowed then tbs dcxtnne oS moratorium 
comeS in. Three examplex may be given of tha 
applicabon of moratotium In 1870 71 the Franco- 
German war was raging By an ordinance of the 
French Goveroment the matuntvof bills of exchange 
payable m Paris was postponed for three months 
In 1^1 dunog a monetary panic in Argenbna a 
smaVat device was adopted And lastly in january 
1910 owing to the great floods in Pans the Preneb 
Government suspended the la » regarding the pro- 
test e ) of comtneraal bills and enacted that bills 
falling due between the 26tb January and the ISlb 
February 1910 should not 1* protested for non 
payment iinbl after a delay of twenty days. 

jtOUQEN— <Se« FoaxtcN WEicitts atm Max 
stmes — GenMANv ) 

JlUflUlCd losition Arra and Population 
Marocco w MorotcO occupies the nor^ western 
corner ol Africa where that continent a) proaches 
most nearly to ruropc which is h re onlv iJ milex 
d stant On the cast tho Wed Ch r forms the 
boundary wath \igena while the southwt border 
lies along the Draa for the most part the coast sf Hr 
ruoniug south ard bejund the mouth of that nver 
It has an area ot 219 000 square miles and a 
pom tatwn variously estimated at from lour to five 
mill ons ^ 

Running through the country are Ti.n. 
Atlu Mountons m the north and Ihe Great Atilt 
l^er south The Utter are mountains Mve^ 
to parts by perpetual snow so that mwt of 
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nvers rising in them have water in them throughout 
the year, even in the dry summer season, when the 
rainfall is very scanty Of the nvers floiving to 
the Mediterranean, the Muluya is the most impor- 
tant On the west the best known are the Sebu, 
the Um-er-Rebia, the Sus, near the mouth of which 
IS Agadir, and the Draa , the latter, and others of 
the southern rivers, have but little water in them 
dunng the summer The southoin portion of the 
country is in Sahara 



Fcoduction!!, 'Iherc is known to bo great mineral 
wealth in the country, but so far its disturbed state 
has prevented their exploitation 

Many of the plains arc of great fertility, and, 
despite the unsettled condition of the country and 
the pnmihve methods employed, yield more than 
enough gram and fruit for local needs, so that some 
IS exported Considerable areas are under irnga- 
tion, particularly in the south, where the great 
oasis of ^alilct is the largest of those dependent 
upon the drainage of the Atlas 

Commercial Ccnlrcs. Ihe principal tomis in the 
interior are Fez (140,000), Mequinez and Morocco 
City, each of which is a capital vliilc the Sultan 
resides in it, although Fer is the most important 
On the north is Tangier, the chief port, with a 
popiUation of about 35,000, and Tehian 25,000 On 
the west the clucf ports, in order of the value of their 
total trade, are Casablanca, Mogador, Safh, 
Mazagan, Agadir, and Rabat 

Commerce. The principal exports arc barley, 
oxen, eggs, hides and elmonds, olive oil, slippers, and 
wool Almost half the imports are cottons, the 
other being sugar, tea, hardware, candles and flour 
The annual value of the imports is nearlj three 
million sterling, of vdiich Britain and France suppH 
more than a third each The exports, valued at 
about two and a quarter milhons, go chiefly to 
France, Bntam, German j, and Spam 
Govcrnmcnl. As far as the Moors themselves 
art conrenied, the Sultan is a despot whose word is 
law as far ,ar> he can enforce it In the coast towns, 
for the protection of trading interests, there is an 
international jwlnt, oflieertd by Imropcans 

Mads a'e despatched to Morocco every morning. 
The cost of postage to tho<-e places which have a 
B-ili'-h Pod OfFtre is Id per oz Tangier is 1.200 
mj!i.s from London, hnd the time of t'-ansil is a 
Mile over four davw 


MOROCCO LEATHER.— Tlie skins of goats, 
tanned with sumach, dyed, and. grained ^■The 
name is due to the fact that this leather' was first 
dressed in North Africa There arc now numerous 
imitations, c g , Levant, Persian, and French 
Morocco, which are made cluefly from sheep skins 
dressed in the same way as Morocco leather 
MORPHIA. — The active principle of opium, a!so_ 
known as morphine It forms small wlute crystals 
of a bitter taste In medicine it is valuable as a 
narcotic, and is administered, either in minute doses 
hkc ordinary medicine or by means of a hypodermic 
syringe Morphia is a dangerous drug owing to its 
poisonous properties, and should only bo used on 
medical advice ‘ ' 

MORTGAGE. — A mortgage is a conveyance of 
land or other property by a borrower, who is called - 
the mortgagor, in favour of aTcnder, who is called 
the mortgagee, such land or other property being 
the secunty for the inoney borrowed, together with 
the interest thereon Although the word mort- 
gage, as stated above, is somebmes applied to a 
transaction of tlus land winch is concctnOd witu 
personal as well as with real property, it is the more 
general practice to restrict the word mortgage to 
land which is hypothecated or pledged by way of 
secunty, and to give the name bill of sale {qv] to 
the secunty granted over personal property There ^ 
are many features in which a mortgage can be 
likened to a pawn , but whereas in the 
the lender gets the possession of the articles pledged, 
in the former, whether it is a deahng with real 
personal property, the possession of the land or the 
articles covered by a bill of sale remains with the 
borrower , , 

A mortgage of freehold land is, m law, an absolute 
conveyance by winch the fee in the land, or the 
interest which the tenant has in it, is passed to the 
mortgagee, subject to an agreement lor the re- 
conveyance of the same by the mortgagee to the 
mortgagor in repayment of the loan on a fixed day 
This day is usually stated at six months from th 
date of the execution of the mortgage. Of course, 
there is always a further stipulation as to the pay- 
ment of interest, and on the repayment of the loan 
the interest must be included. 

The reader should refer to the form of mortgag 
given as an inset , , , i tn 

By the common law, if the mortgagor 
pay back the money borrowed, together with ' 
interest, on the due date, the mortgagee was e 
titled to eject the mortgagor from the estate hio - 
gaged and to take possession of the land for lumse 
In such a case the niorlgagct, by the strict 
the common law, deprived tlic mortgagor ot 
right to his lands for the future But at 0 v o 
early da'o tlic Court of Chancery stepped ^h.tupf ' 
vent a legal mortgagee asserting his nghts in th 
entirety The doctrines of eejmty, as asstrtctl > 
tlic Courts of Chancerv', were passed so as to hx 
the rules of the common Jaw Je*ss liatsh than t a 
would bo if carried out in all their stncfncs' » < 
as It was considered that the transaction of a h> 
gage, no matter what its legal aspect, a as in 
only a secuntj for a loan, the idea of Jhsncc ' * 
that if at any time, subject to rcrlairt cxr<T>b 
to be noticed hereafter, after the exfurabon 
penod for which the loan was granted, the mo 
gagor w.as able and vsalling to pa^ b.ick his loan ' 
interest and any .costs incurre'd, be wav - , j 

claim back his’ mortgaged estate in 7”'“ ” , ,, 
failure to pay at the stipulated time , fbu'!, e > 
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3ltbCntUlC mide the 1st diy of August 1912 

BEnVEE\ Alfred Jones of Sunnyside House Templetowii m the City of Blankshire gentleman 
{hereinafter called the mortgagor) of the one part and Marmadakc Smith of 875 Strand in the City 
of London (hereinafter called the mortgagee) of the other part 

WltPRE \s the morlg igor is sctscd of the hereditaments herebj mortgaged for an estate in fee 
simple in possession free from incumbrances 

And WhcriXiVS the mortgigcehas agreed uith the mortgagor to lend him the sum of iltXK) upon 
having the repijment thereof with interest at the rale hereinafter mentioned ecured tn manner 
hereinafter appeanng 

Now THIS IsDENTUri. WITNESSETH that in pursuance of the ‘eaid agreemi,nt and in tonsider itioii 
of the sum of ^1000 now paid by the rnortgagee to llic mortgagor (the receipt whereof the 
mortgagor doth hereby icknou ledge) the mortgagor hereby covenavts with the mortgagee to pay 
to him on the 1st daj of Tebruary 1913 the sum of £1000 with interest thereon in the meantime 
at the rate of five poumL per centum per annum computed from the date hereof 

And aKo so long as any principal money shall remain due under those presents after the said 
1st daj Ilf Februarj 1913 to pay to him mterc t thereon at the rate aforesaid bj equal half jearl> 
pavniitits on the tst day of August and the 1st di> of Februarj in eaerj jear 

And THib Inocnturc also wttnesscth that m further pursuance of the said ogretinent and 
for the consideration aforesaid the mortgagor as BCNCficiAi owner doth herebj orant unto the 
mortgagee 

All that (dtsmbtn^ the- properly tn full) 

To HAVE AND TO HOLD thc Same ONTO and to Tiir USE or the mortgagee Ins heirs and assigns 
SUBJECT to tlie jirovaso for redemption hereinaflcr cent aim d (that is to saj) 

Provided alv.ays and it is hercbj agreal and declared that on payment on the siid first ilaj 
of February 1913 bj the mortgigor or thc jKrsons deriving title under lam to the mortgai,ee or 
the persons doming title nndvr him of the sum of £1000 with mlcrtst thereon in the me ultimo at the 
rate aforesaid thc premises htrembt/ore grantctl shall at tlie request and at the tost of Iht mortgagor 
or the persons dent mg title under him be duly reconveyed to him or them 

Promded ALWAas and it is hereby agreed and declared that thc mortgagee or the person 
dennng title under lum shall not be answerable for any maolunlary losses which may happen in or 
ibout thc e\erci«ic or execution of the power of sale or anj of the powers or trusts which may be 
\cstcd in lum or them by virtue of these presents or anj statute 

In wtTsrss whereof the said parties Iiereto Iiave hereunto set their re jicctiye hand and seat 
tlic daj and year first alio\e WTitten 

AIPRLD JONES 


© 
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trbl0 tmdethe 1st dij of Augiist 1912 

Bctween Mfrcd Jones of Sunnjstde House Templetown tn the CiU of Blankshire gentleman 
{hercinaficr called the mortgagor) of the one part and Marraadukt Smith of 87o Strand in Uie Litj 
of London (htremaftcr called the mortgagee) of the other iwrt 

WiiEKtvs the mortgagor is *ici'>cd of the hereditaments hereby mortgaged for an estate in fee 
simple in possession free from incumbrances 

And WiicRUIS the mortgagee has agrcid wrth the mortgagor to lend him the sum of £1000 upon 
haaang the repayment tlitrcof with intcrta>t at Uie rate hcrctnaflcr mentiontd secured in manner 
hereinafter appearing 

how THIS IsDrstuRE WITNESSETH that in pUTsuance of the said agreement and m ron''ider ition 
of the sura of £1000 now paid bj the mortgagee to tlic mortgagor {the receipt whereof the 
mortgigor doth hcrebj acknowledge) the mortgigor hercbj covenants with the mortgacee to paj 
to him on the 1st daj of I ebruary 1913 the sum of £1000 with interest thereon in the meantime 
at the rale of five pounds jx.r einlmn per annum comput«l from tlie date hereof 

A^D aKo so long as anj pniictpal mone> shall remain due under these presents after the 


1st da\ of Febniarj l^n to p i> to him interest thtreon at the rale afore>aKl b} ccpi^' 

pavmcntson the 1st da\ of August and the 1st di\ of Tebruarj m evera jear i not 

* ■' « w jWWM ot goin), to tn# 

And this Indenture \lso wiTsrssrm that m fnrther pursuance an secount be taken of 

inn ipai and interest and 


for the consideration afyre»aid the mortgagor 4 
mortgagee 

Abt THAT (iftfScnfciH? the fropfTtv «» /nil) 
To iKtn AND TO HOLD tlio sanii^ 

. ^ t —eit TsUtionsbip with 

SUBJECT to the provnafl siwuW Uitn the cov«* 

_ >n she lease be broken in any wa) the lessor 
'«)k5 for his rcmed> to the mortgasor and the 
artgagee is not bi und to him Of «^ut e the 
'tj mav under certain circumstances be 
to the mortgagee but he alwaas baa tus 
remedy against the rwrtgagor lor the 
ogstWarithhiamteicst iS the secant} 
a fails The nsks ran anil therefore 
11} const Icrcd beforehand b\ the 
nil form h ount esumate as to 
J nr should not 1 nd money upon 

easary to add a word or two as to 
cop}holds This IS (fleeted ^ 
irren ter of the land to the mortgagee 
upon the rolls of the manor suth 
iirraider beiog made void upon the 
1 the money advanced togttbrr with 
jd interest 

A brief the nature of a mortgace and it 
•pri'an^ that it la grncrallv speakin" one 
(Siest mctho>)sb\ whi h a loan Can be raiwd 
in manv cases these loans take rather the 
r P*^*”®**^"* miestments The relabte 
of the mortgaijior and the mortgagee base 
ae 01 1 c me o( rules forroulatnl bi the court 
oustjmes manvofwluchhaiebccneinbwtKd 
umber of statulotj enactments 
*he «act nghts of a mortgagee are usually set 
t in the mortgage deed unless the mortgage is a 


S BENEFICIAL O't emortgaeOTpaunBthoaameiwth 
to bi appointeii b\ the court— 
_» month, after judgment— the mortgagor 
oe foreclosed or d pnved of his equity of 

demption In other rords if the mortgagor fads 
toai-ailbimscif of the nght conferred on h»iab> the 
Court of Chancer} to redeem alter the day ongioally 
hxcil ior |4}’ment the mortgagee has ms original 
n^ht at taw of becoming the owner of the forfeited 
estate (bee Iorcclo tuts) 

(3) \ mortgagee bos a power at oUtimes to insure 
and keep insut^ buddings oft the mortgaged pro- 
perty and to ad 1 the preroiutos paid to his 

(4) If the mortgagee exercises hii power of sole 
he does not take the property «n heu of the debt 
so as to ejctioguish it as he does b} foreclosure but 
he can sue the mortga or for any deficiency m the 
mone} ansing from the sate tn meet the pnnapaj 
interest and costs of the mortgage debt On the 
other hand be must of course pay to the mortgagor 
an) surplus if the sole realises more than enough 
to pav the pnnapal interest and costs 

It will thus ap^ar how amply secured the mort 
gagee is PracbcalU he runs no ri k unless he hna 
brm exceedin ly reckless as to the amount of his 
advance No sane man ever thinks of aJiancing 
under ordinal} urcumstaners oiore than two 
thirds of the value of an estate an I iri order to be 
on the safe s de he would not lenturc to part with 
his money untd he has had a mluatiaii made b) a 
conipetent 1^13011. 

The nghts of the mortgagor subject to any 
special covenants conbun'd in the mortgag d d 
are as follows— 

(1) It was the f4d rule Ihit the mortgagor ruJ« 
give a notUc of bx months if he wished to pay off 
the mone} which ie had borretwed This rule 
not been mteredh} statute although the mortgag « 
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has had the time reduced as far as he is concerned 
to three months, as already noticed. 

(2) After he has given notice of lus intention to 
repay, the mortgagor can at any time tender the 
amount of the principal, interest, and costs to the 
mortgagee, the interest bemg that sum which would 
be payable if the whole six months had elapsed, and 
if the mortgagee declines to accept the correct 
amount thus tendered, the mortgagor can institute 
an action for redemption, i e , the right to have his 
mortgaged estate reconveyed to him The same 
course is open to the mortgagor when the mortgagee 
IS pursuing any of lus own pecuhar remedies to 
enforce payment of his debt 

(3) The mortgagor can always demand an account 
of all rents and profits received by the mortgagee, 
even when the mortgagee has entered into possession 

(4) The mortgagee must always afford the mort- 
gagor a full opportunity of inspecting the deeds 
connected with the mortgaged land In equity the 
mortgagor has alwajs certain rights, especially the 
right of dealing with the equity of redemption {q v ), 
and it would be an impossibihty for him to do so 
unless there was a power of producing the deeds of 
the property for the inspection of a person who 
wished to purchase or to deal with the equity of 
redemption 

(5) The mortgagor has a statutory power so long 
as he is in possession of the mortgaged property, 
except in so far as a contrary intention is expressed 
in the mortgage deed, to make leases and contracts 
of tenancy of any parts of the mortgaged property 
— agricultural and occupation tenancies not to 
exceed twenty-one years, and building leases not 
to exceed ninety-mne years Such leases and 
tenancies must take effect in possession not more 
than twelve months after date, and must reserve 
the best rent that can reasonably be obtained. They 
must also contain a covenant by the tenant to pay 
the rent, and a counterpart must be executed by 
the tenant 

(6) On the discharge of the mortgage moneys, 
the mortgagor has a right to demand lus property 
back in its integnty In other words, on redemp- 
tion he is entitled to have back that which he 
hypothecated unfettered, and anything which would 
prevent his getting it back when his obbgation is 
fulfilled wall not be permitted In technical lan- 
guage, nothing will be allowed which rvill “ clog 
the equity of redemption " For example, in a , 
mortgage deed by a pubUcan to brewers a covenant s 
by the borrower after discharge of the mortgage to', 
sell beer bought of the lender^ tfnly is bad, and' 
cannot be upheld, inasmuch as^-^^fs^^tie ” would ” 
reserve to the lender a hold 6i>' '■.’Sfewierty after] 


redemption and_, 
was mortgagee'/-^ 
By statutoj-' ' 
a mortcacreG • 


it less vat_, 

ts the " 
ht of ey* 
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It has been stated above that the pnnapal is 
generally made repayable six months after the date 
of the mortgage deed There is nothing irregular 
however, in making a mortgage for a longer or 
shorter fixed penod But no agreement can make 
a mortgage irredeemable 
Where a lease has been granted pnor to the date 
of the mortgage deed, the mortgage operates as a 
grant of the reversion The mortgagee is enbtled 
to any rent which is m arrear, and can exerase the 
landlord’s nght of distraint If the lessee makes 
payment of the rent demanded by the mortgagee, 
he will be exonerated from any demand on the part 
of the mortgagor The law is the same m the case 
df a yearly tenancy 

Where a lease is granted subsequent to the date 
of the mortgage deed, the lessee wall be a trespasser 
and can be evicted if the statutory power of the 
mortgagor or mortgagee in possession to grant leases 
has been rendered non-exerasable 'Ihis nght, 
however, wall be waived if it can be shovm that there 
has been an acknowledgment of a tenancy existing 
on the part of the persons interested 
AH 'that has been said previously relates to what 
are known as legal mortgages, i e , to conveyance 
of property made by deed in the manner stated 
But sometimes a loan is negotiated, and there is no 
mortgage deed entered into But the lender 
requires secunty, and this is given by the deposit 
of the title deeds of the property, wnth or wth^t 
a note or memorandum relating to the same ho 
estate passes from the mortgagor to the mortgagee 
The name given to a mortgage of this kind ^ an 
“ equitable mortgage ” It is the creation of the 
Chancery Courts, and its name is equitable because 
at law there was no nght on the part of the mortgagor 
to recover his title deeds, the transaction being one 
which ought to be evidenced by some document m 
wnting in order to satisfy the Statute of Frauds 
But this kind of mortgage is very useful when a 
temporary loan is required A great legal authonty 
once referred to an equitable mortgage m the 
following terms — ‘ , , t 

" A proprietor of an estate goes to lus banker 
and says, ‘ Take these deeds into your possesaon, 
and obtain for me 1 0,000 on their secunty Ti^ 
is a mortgage by’ deposit of title deeds — an equitauie 
mortgage — a mostconvenient mode of raiang money 
Notonety is dispensed with, and the accommod^ 

^ tion afiorded, wth every secunty to the lender and 
’ ilHthout the necessity for a mortgage deed 
, equitable mortgage is not, the most sao * 
of secuntics, and it should not be resorte 
the loan required, is to stand over 1°'’ ® 7 
' ‘ ^pf time In the’&st place, an 

has not a poWep c4,sale possessed by t 
: ' ‘ „ee, but IS to rely upon w 

g^lpsure Then wee is also the d^g 

' -'^^!e mi-i - ' displaced by 

> This, >hot very hkdy 

' the c . 


IS foolish 
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payment according to the pnonty ol their incum 
trances. But if a third mortgngee for example 
buys up a first mortgage which is a legal One he 
can add the two mortgage debts the first and the 
third and cl-um precedence for the two over the 
second mortgage This is called tacking But 
tacking can never take place if a later mortgagee 
has actual nr constructive notice of the prior 
mortgages which have been created 

Stamp duties in connection with mortgages are 
thus fixed by the Stamp Act 1881 — 

£ t <f 

Merlgage Bond Debenture Cemenant 
{except a marketable security otherwise 
specially charged with duty) and It arrant 
0/ itctomey to confess and enter up 
judgment 

(1) Being the onlv or principal or 
primary security father than an 
equitable mvtgage) for the payment or 
repayment of money — 

Not exceeding ;^I0 0 0 3 

Exeecding— 

£10 and not exceeding £25 0 0 8 

£50 « . •. 


250 


£100 


£200 

£250 

£300 


0 2 6 
0 3 8 


£100 
£150 
£^00 
7250 
£300 

rM«\*Ty£100 and also (or any frac 
tlonal pan of £100 of the amount 
secured 0 2 

(2) Being a eolUteral or auxiliary 
or additional or subsUtoted security 

! other than an ccvuitabte mortgagel « 

>y way of further assurance for the 
aoove mentioned purpose where the 
principal or primary sectinty is duly 
stamp^— 

For every £100 and also for any 
fraetioual part of £100 of the suoouut 
secured 0 0 

By Section 7 of the Revenue Act 
1903 the total duty payable under 
this head is not to exceed 10s 
The collateral servrlty shonld also 
bear a duty paid stamp 

(3) Being an equilabi» mortgage— 

For every £100 and any fractional 
part of £100 of the amount secured 0 1 

(4) Transfer /frrtgemeW Dispofi 
rioB or Atiignation of any mortirage 
bond debenture or covenant (except 
asnaikctaldesecuTity) ©rolanymoney 
or stock secured by any such instru 
roent or by any warrant of attorney 
to enter up judgment or by aov Judg 

For every £100 and alvi for aity 
fractional iiart of £100 of the amount 
transferred assigned Cprdisponod exclu 
five of Intnrrst wWch U not in atrear 0 0 

/ rs* M 

And also where any (urther money } 

Is add«l to the money already I 
secured | 

(Si ftetem-fyetue Te^tse OiiJla fr 
SuwenArr I II arrant fa 

I aeau or J rnunciatrrn of anv sacli 


secun^ as aforesaid or ol the benefit ltd 
thereof or cf the money thereby 
secured— 

For every £100 and also for any 
fractional ^rt of £100 of the tot^ 
amount or value oi the mosey at any 
lime secured 0 0 6 

Maximum in case of reconveyance of a collateral 
secunty provided that the reconveyance of the 
primary seconty has been duK stamped 10s 
A tcconvcyance by a building society indorsed 
upon a mortgage is exanpt from stamp duty 
In the case of aconveyance {consideration £1 000) 
(rom Brown and Jones as tenants in common to 
Jones subject to a mortgage of £5 000 the duty 
is chargeable upon the considecatiui and haJ tlie 
amount of the mortgage debt— 

£1 000 I consideration 
2500 } half of mortgage 

£3 500 

The following are the Seettonsof tlieS>aaB Ac* 
1891 relating to mortgages etc— f 

Meaning o! A/wija »“ 

86 (I) For the purposes cf this Act t4» 
expression monpge means a seoanir w wav 
o^ewtgage for the paymeol cf toy defi:^ a-J 
certain sum cl rneney advanced or IwtattSst^ 
or previously due and owing « forberne^ 
paid being pajaWe; or |cr the reMmetr 
money to be tbe^ltn lent advalcS^* - ^ 


or due 

And Inrlnde^ 
(4) Conditional 


the case oay ^ 


bond dispoation. *asa»Sl!i ^ber^Ue 


secunty and uk tc a revTt»~r.f~ » 
any lands estate or propert*^^ 
henUble or «»i»p«ccal_ 


Of tack ia 


hentable or movahje »! 


, Jb) Any derdl^m'.^^ . ^ 

infelt any person m an aMm^^***^?**^ to 

" bentahk lubjS^ ^ 
a clause cf reveraon b« '“ff* 

bond or cbli^abon 

merit ^ the ranoey or f* ray 

secured and ^ *^fc as eedaj 
W Any coivn-aac. rf , , 

or property what*^^^^d. erta’e 
olberwisc converted hxt,^^ ^ b- «id or 

“ V.!!'*"-.'’ only 

or oth« disposal tJ> sali 

tupulation Ol' Uij, 

L“ 


*F®*aal, 


ol thnr detu la 




r TUk-ilyfcijr^"' 
osiilcu * 

rtata -.“*^*51 




mSstsijy, 


back 
®r tnKiog for 


absejute'^fcaf *hasrA^ **? 

( I 4j,» *^ptren-y 

•mwtsa^r-l an sr**- 

mortbf* '2*^ -f -r accr'-ipir-^ 

® lor oaim * , 
*'7 vCh— ^ ' 
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conveyance as aforesaid of any lands, cslate, 
or property < ompnsed in tlic title deeds or 
for pledging or cluirging the same as a sc'cunty 
and 

" (/) Any deed whereby a real bin den is 
declared or created on lands or hentable 
subjects in Scotland . and 

“ (g) Any deed opeiabng as a mortgage of 
anj stock oi marketable security 
" (2) Foi the purpose of this Art the espres- 
sion ‘ equitable mortgage' means an agr< ement or 
memorandum, under hand onij . rel.iting to the 
deposit of any title deeds or instruments con- 
stituting or being evidence of the title to any 
property whatever (other than stock or in.irkct- 
ablc sccunty), or ereahng a charge on such 
propel ly 

Direction as to Duty tit Crttain Cases 
“8/ (1) A serurity for the tiansfer or 
retransfer of any stock is to be charged with the 
same duty as a similar scciintj for a sum of money 
equal in amount to the VcUue of the stock , and 
a transfer, assignment, disposition, or assignation 
of any such sccuritv, and a rtcoiivcyanee, release, 
discharge surrender, rc-surrender, warrant to 
vacate, or renunciation of anv such security, is 
to be charged with the same duty as an instru- 
ment of the same description relating to a sum 
of money equal in amount to the value of the 
stock 

" (2) A sccunty for the payment of any rent 
charge, annuity, or pcnodical payments, by way 
of repayment, or in satisfaction or discharge of 
anv loan, advance, or payment intended to bo so 
repaid, satisfied, or discharged, is to be charged 
with the same duty' as a similar security for the 
payment of the sum of money so lent advanced, 
or paid 

" (3) A transfer of a duly stamped security, 
and a sccunty by way of further charge for money 
or stock, added to money' or stock previously 
secured by a duly stamped instrument, is not to 
be charged with any duty by reason of its con- 
taming any further or additional secunty for the 
money or stock transferred or previously secured, 
or the interest or dividends thereof, or any new 
covenant, proviso, power, stipulation, or agree- 
ment in relation thereto, or any further assurance 
of the property comprised in the transferred or 
previous security 

“ (4) Where any copyhold or customary lands 
or hereditaments are mortgaged alone by means 
of a conditional surrender or grant, the advatoicm 
duty IS to be charged on the surrender or grant, 
if made out of court, or the memorandum thereof, 
and on the copy of court roll of the surrender or 
grant, if made in court 

" (5) Where any copyhold or customary lands 
or hereditaments arc mortgaged, together with 
other property', for securing the same money' or 
the same stock, the ad valorem duty is to be 
charged on the instrument relating to the other 
property, and the surrender or grant, or the 
memorandum thereof, or the copy of court roll 
of the surrender or grant, as the case may be, is 
not to be charged with any higher duty than ten 
shillings 

“ (6) Aninstrument chargeable with mfaflZoj-iwi 
duty as a mortgage is not to be charged with any 
further duty by reason of the equity of redemp- 
tion m the mortgaged property being thereby 


conv'cycd or limited in any other manner tlian to a 
jjiircbaser, or in trust for, or according to the 
ihrection of, a purchaser. 

SccUitiv for Future 'Idvances', how to he 
CJ argeiL 

“ 88, (I) A security for the payment or repay- 
ment of money’ to bf lent, advanced, or paid, or 
which may become due upon an account nirrCnt, 
either with or without money jiroviously due, is 
to be chiirged, wlieie the total amount secured 
or to bo ultimately' recoverable is in any way 
limited, with the same tluly as a security for the 
amount so limited 

“ (2) Whore such total amount is unlimited, - 
the sccunty' is to be available toi such an amount 
only' as the ad valoreiH duty' impro-scd therpon 
extends to cov'cr, but where anv advance or loan 
is made in excess of the amount covered by that 
duty' the sccunty shall for the purpoic of stamp 
duty be deemed to be anew and separate instrii-, 
ment, bcanug date on the day on wluch the 
advance or loan is made 

" (3) Provided that no money to be advanced 
for the insurance of any' property' 'comprised in 
the secunty against damage by' fire, or for keeping 
up any policy of life insurance comprised in the 
sccunty, or for clTecting in hcii thereof any new 
policy, or for the renewal of any grant or least* 
of any projicrty compnsed in the security Upon 
the dropping of any hfe whereon the propert) 

IS hold, shall be reckoned as forming part of the ‘ 
amount in respect whereof the feocunty is 
chargeable with ad valorem duty'. 

exemption from Stamp Duty tn Favour of 
Denefit Building Societies licshtcled. 

" 89 The exemption from stamp duty con' 
ferred by' the Art of tlic Session held m the sixth 
and seventh years of King Wilham the Fourth, 
chapter tliirty-two, foi the regulation of benefit 
building societies, shall not extend to any' mort- 
gage made after the Ibirty-first day of July one 
thousand eight hundred and sixty-eigbt, except 
a mortgage bj' a member of a benelit building 
society' for securing the repay'ment to the society 
of money not exceeding five hundred pounds ' 

A mortgage must be stamped within thirty dajs 
of the date of the deed, or if from abroad within 
thirty day's from its arrival m tins country. Tim 
same time is allowed for further stamping a banker s 
mortgage, where the amount is not limited, for an 
additional ov'crdraft. dating from the time the extra 
advance is taken , 

The validity of a legal mortgage is not aflectca 
merely by the tact that it is not stamped, but the 
deed cannot be produced in Court as evidence unless ^ 
it is properly stamped An unstamped mortgage 
may be stamped, after the expiry of the thirty days, ^ 
on payment of a penalty' |[ 

Memorandum by the Inland Revenue. 

"Primary Secuitiies — The instruments giv* 
to banks by their customers to secure ovcrdrai 
on current account arc, whether legal or equilac 
mortgages, almost invariably .worded as secui 
ties for all sums duo or to become due to the ban 
In Such circumstances the earliest of the instri 
ments is the pnmary' security' for all advance 
and must in the first place be stamped 2s 6d ( 

Is per cent Mortgage or equitable mortgaf 
duty on the highest amount at one time duo i 
respect ot the indebtedness secured to the ban 
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up to <}ate f withia thirty and with 
additioaal dut) irom time to time m accontance 
with the provtsotn of Settion (2) of the Stamp 
Act Ib'^l iftheiad btevInc^shoaiJ siibseqaentl) 
reach, at any one tim a bRhft total 

C^Ualtral Setutilifs —Each of the ither 
instruments must be treated as a coJ lateral socunty 
iM" the highest amount of overdraft In the 
ca«e of legal mortgages full tfJ r il^em duty ol 
M percent is chtrgealle on the highest amount 
at anv one bmeduem reject of the indebtedness 
seemed up to August 31 1903 an 1 irmlar ad 
pal^rm duty of (tl for every ^100 or iracbon of 
/lOO increase of thiy in leblcdnessafter that date 
biit as to such in rented indebtedness ariMng 
after Augii t 31 1903 with a limit of }0s in 
respect thereof under the j'roiisiofis of S^hon 7 
of he Itc\ciiue \ct 1903 Tlic collateral 
sccunty or yrcunties kliould also bear a duty 
paid stamp unler Section II rf the Stamp Act 
1891 \n addibonal duty paid stamp can be 
obtained from tim» ty time as and ytnen addi 
tional duty u itnpr -si-d on the primary security 
r<iuitjbl4 (I — inthccascofeiyuttablc 

mortRage' eiery veurity whclher primary or 
coUit ral IS lurgvable ynth the duty of It per 
cent on the luhest amount at anj one time du* 
tn respect ol the mdebtedresa «rcure«l to the bank 
up to date (ij tothm thirt' days) and «oth 
adiidonal duty from bme to b<ne in accor lance 
with the provuiems of beet ten S3 (2)ol the Stamp 
Act, ltJS| itfheindcbtednes<slimitdtubyn{ttenUy 
reach at any on tnix a higher total 
•‘la DO cue can flic lalue ol the secorirv 
awgned deported or cluxrgM b» tak n as the 
tn la of a.«eument foe morti.yge duty 

/7/M«rwyaw/r-— Rccc&yeyanye duty u pay 
aWi* on the highest amount of the indehtnlness 
at any one time aecured thi duty is eligible on 
all reconvejaacm where the tu»hrst amount at 
any brae cue on It yarated «rciintv Is lt2.000 
cr order where it b over /'Jf'Od only on the 
final divhar,,* any parbxl releaye in that ca.'«c 
attra i ng tOs- 

If It shemH be iwind that luty has been 
preyiou 1 paa 1 on a wrong biJs all the n tni 
»enl* sb-M d be lorwarlrd to this of* e with a 
Matenunl of the highest aiTKiuftt of the customer s 
wyiebtednms at any tjm subsoioefit l< the date 
of the firyt los^Tyimcct in c d f tliat the taw way 
l«“ sebmittfd ty the 1 lyar 1 of Inland f cyenue 
MrtrTr\rLWrR»Yn in,— lhi*»ya*.rbenio.e 
un lt«r which not only <« there a promiw or rr J < 
tAkuistopyyacrrUinsumofisv i butooewh h 
hargw tie property cf a raTraent a* v\n«ytv 
for the pavmrrt of the o wiev pwe Oest'isi as ) 

„*l««Tr\rin fpiinin ami twk 

R1 ITri — -rhe effect <f a mongsse otav hair to 
he ton* rferat In bankruj ter in rdatKm to uettrr 
anlcreuiuH 

If a lebtoemorlKs ma ! I pmjw-tr an f wvpot 
it out yf the reach I he wli r* a lyueabon may 
art«c ay to whttSer the tTao a. l> n » a le*o uleit 
cy^yeyan e and b< o h an a t d ha’iVrvpt r 
bat ♦ *1 I* » ecav cv-am » cs jl sU h»* %*o~ 
I«ttY by of aevaniy fee a /Yewnt aitat V 
ard a BWrtia« id , fwttv lo "*etwT- a prrwrl 
aJv*~e Oft. ■ {cw U iw fee sa a^t o| 
tankit,, ry 

\ rr re- who h* a cvsfrjTi to a feSy-e y 

^•»^«rrtT t~iy S* pee aeeyfe,! 


Where a persem claims to Ie« a mortgagee of part 
of a bankrupt s real or Ic3‘ei old estate the court 
may on the application of the ruortgagee direct 
aCcounb to be taken and point ou the mcthid in 
which tho safe is li> i^ cooduyteif 

The proceeds of the sile are applied fir^l to the 
payment of the tru tee ost» id connection to h 
the matter and «eaonJly to paytaetit of the 
rDortgagec If th-TC i< any ihm^ orrr that goca to 
the trustee for the ben fit ol th estate If the prtv 
ccrd.« of the «alo arc not uffi tent to pay ofl the 
mortgagee he may prose in th- bankruptcy i r the 
bataiue a tru tei in hanfc-nptcv mav with th- 
coasrat of th cowmittce uf in }%etbon mprt.,age 
the bankrupt s propr ity in order to raw the m aey 
for payment of dciiU 

nOI Tf kl tF — The persrn to vh tn a irorti,afe 
of prowity isgiyeti is wcunty { r an aJ ance of 
ironcv 

Mortn \ru in TOSM'MON Lnde certain 
conditions a nortgaser it entitled to take into h t 
awn hands the cdlection f the rtnb ari I the man 
apemrnt of profcrtv which i the wcunty gi cn 
by the mort^gor for an a Ivnnce ol mimry The 
mortgagte then Iwcotnm n vtgaeee m po«esjt w 
TI e LsuaJ method h we er » for a reortgavre who 
IS enbtleii to ia e posvssicn to put in a reset er 
who manages the estate and collect tie rents 
Onl a iegy] moeicagce ran has orae a raortcagee in 
possession without the sanebon lI the conrt 

SIOKTCNCOR. - Ih- pmon wto grants a mors 
gae of h t lands tn an ther yrbo is called the 
R»rtrT“acee 

— lUs weed ii sometimes met with 
In connect on with real pri'wrtv thotiLh ii is now 
l*<om ng of no material coovtyuerce owing to the 
changw mad ta t^-e iiw during recent years In 
I udal times certain paynrrts had to hr made in 
connection with real property when such propotv 

E iKsed from ore pewon to anml,e4 Fat il Vhr 
fid le the real property was held In a wpreate 
body such bcolv m ift” lo Uvr a perpe*u»l rsi t 
ence these payments Iwcame non-oYi imt anithe 
land was «aiO t > ge into a dead lari in moi-vJ 
Msmm Ml t sanous i i es tn pee ent Ihl 
esaaoa ol pnvm-nl the law e en «*!!> fetair 
tk- idieaatl ci ta any corporate tinly it ail fli t 
the taw wa te rr tb.'ym.y.lly ePerb e in t as 
reiji«vt an I rn* h land trrt int> the liarid cl Ihcie 
ewpiriie Ivalies t\ilh tf decay f feu Ix'-sm 
tlie oecec'ity of t1 - -id statotr* was 0 wie away 
wtth and the taw was fai Ir Kttleai * tar a su h 
staturey as tVwe tTRn»et d wiflr r* wltaiun were 
coocrme'l ty three \ctytf K'Ot l’'»l an 1 
Th-ro »i r^w h t rrstneboo J opsei the ti m, 
O' dcwsiee of tanl to a iTTiyceate I wit ptcnijed 
that ceftam fortn^ m are ct wt M an' th 
FeCesjity cf sel'jl the tan* mav l« <..itT*Tiv I snth 
1* a projwf x*" ti wa<* ett ti the »al « or i a ol 

tSie c«-nn Is fa t. tl e aolJeet mlruti «-s «* t > 

b >1 ing tsft t in ewttra " a.e jua - 1 aLs o ■» Jr e 

•" I Wpeea e et *.e r a.. J n ivy ’Sr'e-t pf«t 
Jtivsfrnsirf < rfc-c*-»J'Vir' a v>l • t*e 
tr egetUn.* tsy le rruo 

^UsUk ftlUl \o ad s yf r «• 

CCirltw be|lu.Tr*l*v «!• IT s 1 flit a* I -nr 

yentrwer* U efwm vn y cl e- ^eo-f *< • 

rrwel gt e f s.o' T» yye l-<-c:‘ir»~i 1 > i » a- ' 
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produced in tlic district of tlic Moselle (German, 
Mosel)f a tributary' of the Rhine The aromatic 
flavour IS due to an addition of tincture of elder 
flowers, winch also increases the alcoholic strength 
of the beverage 

“ MOST FAYOURED NATION.’^-Thisisa clause 
which apjicars in many commercial treaties, and in 
some diplomatic arrangements other than tliose deal- 
ing with trade Itsmtent is to place the contracting 
parties m matters of commerce on more favourable 
terms wnlh regard to each other than the rest of 
the ivorld or certain stipulated parts of it arc 
placed Ihus Cngland and France may agree 
to extend to each otlier xchatever they grant 
to any third country, or to any of several 
named countries, Germany or Uic United Slates, 
for instance 

Under such a clause, if France admitted German 
cottons at a lower rate than that fixed by the 
general tariff, she would immediately and without 
condition extend the same pnvilegc to England ; 
and if England were to lower her rale of custom on 
German wines, a lowered rate would at once come 
into operation for Frendi wines No privilege, 
favour, or immunity could be granted to any 
country by France unless England shared in the 
grant , and favours granted by England, to what- 
ever nation granted, would in like manner be shared 
by France In virtue of treaties containing such 
clauses, there usually obtains in a country two 
rates of duties ; one, the " general " tanfl, which is 
only exceptionally operative, and wliich comprises 
dutiM on a higher scale, and the “conventional" 
tanfl apjilicable to the countries with which treaties 
containing the clause have been concluded, and 
compnsing duties on a lower scale 

A good example of the clause In a restneted 
smse was that included m the Frankfurt Treaty of 
1871, which marked the conclusion of the sharp, 
but disastrous and expensive, Franco-Pnissian War. 
France and Prussia agreed to admit each other's 
goods on at least as low terms as they admitted the 
pods of Bntain, Austria, Belgium, Russia, Hol- 
mnd, and Switzerland. With reference to the 
denominated countries, France and Prussia were on 
the most favoured basis for mutual trade 

An example of the clause with the general 
formula is that included in the commercial treaty 
copludcd in 1905 between the United Kingdom 
pd Roumania. The clause is, moreover, an excel- 
lent summary of the s):ope of the agreements 
amved at, and may be qiioted in full : “ The con- 
tracting parties agree thdt, in all matters relating 
to commerce, navigation, pnd industry, any privi- 
lege, favour, or immunity yvhich cither contracting 
party has actually granted, \pr may hereafter grant, 
to the subjects or alizenstof any other foreign 
State, shall be extended mimediatcly and uncon- 
ditionally to the subjects of\he other , it 'being 
their intention that the commerce, navigation, and 
industry of each country sh&ll be placed, in all 
respects, on the footing of 'the most favoured 
nation ", The article docs not pf itself confer any 
particular and definite privilege , but evidently it 
may involve the granting of a tereat number Its 
eficct is to remove one of thd obstacles to free 
interchange of goods and to widen the circle of 
exchanges by the lowcnng of ifuties Trade is 
made '• freer " by mutual conces^ns 

Owing to her " Free Trade “ pwfcy, the United 
Kingdom is in almost every instancoton the “ most 
favoured nation " footing When a tocession’has 


been made* by tine country to another, the con'-cs- ' ' 
sion is as a matter of right extended to her. Her , 
goods enter into all countries on terms which are 
at least as favouiable ns those accorded to the 
goods of other nations This is of great advantage' 
to her in the competition for the world's markets ' 
and It IS some alleviation of the hardship imposed on 
her by the erection of tanfl walls to cxoludc hC’" . 
goods from ceitnin markets Tlie United States and 
Germany may raise b.irricrs against the entrance 
of her steel goods , but th. ic is seme consolation 
in the fact that, m the rest of the world, these goods _ 
arc admitted on the Iowe.st terms Still, it is matter 
for deliberation whether, if the introduction of her 
Free Trade system had been made more 'circum- 
spectly, her goods might not compete on more 
favourable terms still We cannot use, as an 
inducement to others to make concessions, the offer 
to open our door lurtber, v/hen it is already as wide . 
open as possible. 

MOTHER-Or-PEARrA— Also called nacre. ,It is ' 
the iridescent lining of certain molluscs of the > 
oyster family. It is much used in the manufacture 
Of small ornamental articles, such as buttons, 
handles, studs, etc The supplies come principally 
from the Indian and Pacific Oceans, and trom 
Australia i ' 

MO'flOXS. — A motion is a proposal stated m 
definite terms and placed before a meeting vntii a 
view to its adoption as the resolution of such 
meeting TTictc is thus, strictly speaking, a dis- 
tinction botwee-n a motion and a resolution, the ^ 
former being merely a jiroposal, whilst the latter 
represents the settled dctermin.ition of thcmceliflg 
With regard to company meetings, however, motions, 
whether they have been agreed to by the meeting 
ot not, arc usually’ referred to as resolutions, ano 
the word is used throughout this article m that 
sense ' , 

When shareholders meet together in general 
meeting, they may individually and collectively 
express opinions with regard to the management 
and policy of their company, but the directors arc 
bound to heed neiUicr opinions nor suggestions 
unless such arc embodied in properly 
resolutions, that being the only way in which the 
members can effectively give expression to their 
corporate will These resolutions may be Cither 
ordinarv, extraordinary', or special resoluhons. 

An Ordinary Resolution is one which require m 
Its adoption no more than a bare majority 
votes of those present at the mcebng or, if allowed ojr 
the articles of the company, represented by proxy ^ 
Such resolutions are used for more or less routine 
business, such as adopting the directors’ report an 
accounts, sanctioning a dividend, and electing 
directors Wliere the statute or a compai^'i> 
articles of association state that a certain matter 
must bo effected by a resolution, without spotifyihg 
the kind of resolution, it is understood that an 
ordinary resolution is implied ' ' ' 

Extraordinary and Special Resolutions arc 
defined at length in Section 69 of the Compames- 
(Consolidation) Act, J908, as folIovAS — 

“ (1) A resolution shall be an extraordinan , 
resolution when it has been passed by a majorny 
of not less than three-fourths of such member^ 
entitled to vote as arc present in person or by 
, proxy (where proxies are allowed) at a genera i 
meeting, of which notice specifying the intentiom 
to propose the resolution as an extraordinary 
resolution has been duly’ given. ' ' 
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(2) A resolution shall be a speaol resolution rcciptent that the serond meetins will be held for a 

when it has been— noticeta iheefleut that these' oncl meetmi, «iU or!] 

(а) passed in manner required (or the take ^re contingently on the resolution bciOh 

passing of an extraordinary resolution and pissed by then quisite najority at thofrst meeiiSr, 

(б) confrised by a majority of such mem lias be<*n decided bv titc court to lx. insudMjent 

bers entiUei! to vote as are present in person notice of the second me -Ung ar 1 (he rrsi ution 
or by irixy (where proiics are allowed) at a although passed and confnn^ would be ren lere<i 
sul^equest general meeting of which notice void tn conseqnence hbocld the articles cntain a 
has b«a duly gii en and held after an interval clause gising specific permission for cont.neert 
of not less tfian fourteen days nor more than notice of the kind mentioned then such notice 
one month from the date of the first m eting mil be good 

To pass an Extraordirary Itesolutmn it u Irom the point of new of eflVucncy it is 
necessary tint notice of the meeting should be undoubtedly preferable to issue a separate notice 
given in the manner presenbevi bv the eompanv a for each meeting giving with the notice lor the 
articles The terms oi th proposed rcsolntion second meeting a abort statement of the p txeedings 
sho lid bt. stated in the notice wtuch must intimate at the first so that shareholders who may have 
that it is the intention to propose tl c TcNOtutlnn as been absent may know how matters stand and 
an extraordinary resolution It must 1 1 passed by thus be enab ed the ^tter to form an opirion as 

the majority laid down in the Act vis tlirce to whether or not tlieir interests demand their 

(ourthsof thesepm afat themeetlngor tfallowed presence at the confirmatory meeting 
by the articles represented by proxy The notice convening the frit mreting should set 

The resolution need not be passed in exa llvtbe out the terms of ilie pro-wed resolution and 
same terns as given in the nrtice but the Utitode intimate that it will if parsed with or srithout 
(or modifications would probably In no case be sen moilificntioii bcsubmittrd at a subsiKjuent meetirg 
great since anv alteration which tendered the notice of which due notice wiU be given (or coifiriraticn 
mslmuing vrauld invalidate the resolutico if pasted as a special resolution The tiobce of the sedcsid 
(See also under AMrNONGKts} meeting should give the exact wording of the 

Witfaregatd tothorequirrdmatotity itshouldbo resolution aa passe\i and state the intestiim to 
noted that this mast be reckoned In relaben to the sobmlt It (or confimiation as a special resoletiea 
number of persons pmnii and rarnot tie con ^tion 70ol the Act pcescnbeslhat a copv 
sidered as a majority of three-fourths of the votes <1 every spesial and estraordirary molcbon shall 
p en unless of course all those present vote within fifteen days from the confirmalic n of the 
>ktiy member present who sbitiins from voting special res^ution or ('em the passing e( the utra 
does in eflect vote amost the resolution and must ordinary rrsolutioa as the case may be be printed 
besoenunted when determining wl ether or not the and forwarded to the registrar of rvmpsiuev 
reeolalion has been properly rairied NVhere articles have been registrrrsl. a copy of 

If a poll is duly demanded at a meeting where an every speoai revolution (err the time bong in lorce 
extraordinary resolution U submitted to be y aved shall be embodied in or annexed to s cry copy of 
or a special resolution is submitted to t« paa od or the arikles iavB'ni alter the conf imstlcn ot the 
confirmed, the Act prnvK es that In comj^tmp the resolution and where articles have not been 
ms)«nty ref>*rence sliall be had to the nutnlwr of trgiste'cd a copy cl every trsccU) rcso'lJtion shall 
votes to which each memt’er « entitled by the bo forwarded in print to anv member at his request 
articles of the company oo payment of Is or such l«» sum as the rempany 

To psM a special resolution two ineedn~s are mavdirctt The Ait impraes iwnaltire nn ihe com 
oeceuiary The first to pass the resilution as m pany and its diTWtnrt sh'-uld defanl be rude in 

the case of an extraordinary resolution and the complying with the provHwons nf th* Sect on 

second to confirm the resolution as pasevd at the As ^reaiiv state ' (or tlie ori inary buo-ims of a 
first meedog The raaioiitv at the first meeting comfwnv neither mtiworufiary nor snertal retofu 
must be three fourths ct these pre-ent and entitled Uons are nercsraxy and in the t vr» cl meat enter 
to votn or if tie artiJes allow reprevented by takings when mstt-ws are foUnwing a normal course 
I^oxy ThemaJ^ty at the snonij mectiHR sm- thrv are rarely rewirlwf in. To rt erl cwtsln hvn 
only be a bare cuijontj cf those prevent and iir»s ho wevff it la cb' gilorv »a ter U»" l*C8 Act 
entitlsv.tovote ihepni i ion a* to proxies ap fpng to protenl eilh t bv extfscediuxry mpretal rrvnto 
rquvil) At th* fi«l mming the rrm u ion mav tlon, an I that rotwithr-amJing auj-lhirg In the 

be ameiu wl proM Ini the smm ’r*enls do not go artlrlc* to the cootrarj 

beyreiil toe stoi» cf the notice, but at the lecord lor she |o cwing a Feuslub -u «« rcqeaei' 

Hireling CO slttratin wliatever U puoiisuhse bv the Art— 

ti the first merrmg is held on thefiixt day ciftbe 1 To dung* the csma Of th« comiway 

month, ih earllcvtdavcawhiihtbesscrrdineeting (See PV 

can take |Uce In nun to cotsinlv with the Ait 2 To alter the tbiect rUvwi ef the 

wi I l» li 0 sixteen b nl th* same month ar»f t e > cn'rarvirw rf Awnrtsl/'ri p rc 
latmthtsrcon- <'av Of the m « S f tewing 3 To at»T the ArOvh-» cf Aesofistina 

The qaevtion *1 givvig piopr- f ti * tf th* (S'v. tJJ 
eiwtini* f ^ paivic a tpr«jal rrwvuli <n hs* to tw t To * mSs e a eclat J pr ^s la 

cartfj ly cor Mioj qhe previwnrs UJ cowu tr m-ueiiuo of pail sp ca— s! p-w 4 ) 
tbs coa pany a arti 1 «* j atirg ter t « pvieg rf 5 f o s« * i t.^re tnt ' sba es ef irm*,.*# 

rotkei «*wa) e muit be ttri llv T Jl-iwwl if ur wet CVt 4{| 
tbrrs be no tegylatirn* Jn thjs a it ev to th* vr-o h To rw or* th* f*{ ixl ** 

trarv IJ t» > m etitiev may t-n cjo *nr-J hr a “To prevra «r a ol itjxtsl ,.*t>jeCaf*S 
uorW not) V wh h wi save w ek ar t ifl-rw the worse ir the evert eta ‘•tr* * tr 

< ■wt et p>siige t e le l * rimf h wewter to ft- To ex rod th* ks Jlc C Ijss ^ ort *1 

wordet n as ti fear* na i. -ebt in th* m r 1 nf th* ftit 
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9 To appoint inspectors to investigate the 
company’s afl airs (Sco 110) 

10 To procure the company to be wound 
up by the court (Sec 129) 

1 1 To wind up voluntarily a company winch 
IS solvent (Sec 182) 

12 To sanction the sale of assets of a com- 
pany proposed to be wound up voluntarily, or 
which isbcing wound up voluntarily, in considera- 
tion of shares in another company (Sec 192) 

Ihe following matters, all relating to voluntary 

winding-up, require an Extraordinary Resolution — 

1 lo wand up voluntarily an insolvent 
company (Sec 182) 

2 lo delegate the power of appointing 
liquidators to the company’s creditois (bee 190) 

3 To sanction an arrangement between a 
company and its creditors (Sec 191) 

4 To effect compromises with creditors, 
debtors, oi contributories (Sec 214) 

No resolution may be passed at the statutory 
meeting of a companv' unless notice thereof has 
been given to the members in accordance with the 
articles, although those present at the meeting are 
at liberty to discus’; any matter relating to the 
formation of the company or arising out of the 
statutory report 

No resolution mav be passed at an extraordinary' 
meeting, except such as relates to the special 
business for which the meeting has been convened 
At company meetings it is usual for the various 
resolutions to be proposed by one director and 
seconded by another. Very' frequently the chair- 
man acts as pioposer It is, however,* unadvisable 
for directors to take an active part in the election 
of the auditors, and any proposition in this respect 
comes best from a private member of the company 
The meetings should bo conducted, as far as 
practicable, m accordance with the rules governing 
public meetings generally, and it will bo for the 
chairman to decide what resolutions he will allow 
to go before the meeting and those he wall not, 
always bearing in mind the restricting effect of the 
convemng notice ihe chairman must, however, be 
cautious when rejecting a motion, since part or all 
of the business transacted at the meeting may be 
rendered void if a motion or amendment which 
ought to have been allowed is improperlv rejected 
by the chairman 

Company meetings, unlike many other descrip- 
tions of public meetings, are convened for the 
express purpose of transacting some specified busi- 
ness and of coming to a definite conclusion with 
' regard thereto , further, such meetings are held 
in most cases so as to comply with the law , and 
the chairman will almost 'certainly be acting 
nghtly in disallowing anv motion of the land 
known as " dilatory',” c e , “ the previous question,” 
which Uircatcns to render the pijoceedings abortive 
It IS the chairman’s duty' to put resolutions to 
the mei ting for voting piirjioses and to declare the 
result of the voting, and in this connection. 
Clause 69 (s s 3) provides that at any meeting at 
wluch an extraordinary resolution is submitted to 
be passed or a special resolution la submitted to be 
passed or confirmed, a declaration of tlie cliairman 
that the resoliiiio.i is carried shall, unless ,t poll is 
demanded, lie conclusive evidence of the fact, 
without jiroof of tin number or proportion of the 
vote-. « corded m favour of or against the resolu- 
tion, •although If the chairman gives the figures for 
and against and it is apparent from such that the 


resolution has vot been earned, his declaiation that 
it has will not be considered conclusive 

Ihore IS no obligation, unlhss imposed' by the 
company’s articles, lor either motions or amend- 
ments to be seconded at company meetings indeed,* 
it has been hold that a resolution simply put to the 
meeting from the chair without being formally 
proposed will be valid if jiassed It is, iiowever, 
usual and desirable that the practice followed at 
public meetings gcnerallv should obtain, and that 
all motions at company meeting should be both 
proposed and seconded ' ' 

MOTOR CAR.— All matters connected wathThe 
licensing of motor cars are noticed tinder the heading 
Licences 

Ko person is permitted to dnvc a motor car ujion 
a public highway' unless he has obtained a hrence 
from the council of a county' or a county borougii, 
and no owner may, employ a servant to drive unless 
the servant is licensed The license is in addition 
to the annual licence required for keeping a ma 
servant The licence is not a cerbficate of pro - 
cicncy or even c.apacily in any respect, as it i 
granted upon a simple application and upon 
payment of five shilhngs to any person who asks iqr 
the same, provided only that he is over 
seventeen llie age limit is fourteen in the c 
of motor cycles 1 he licence is to be renewed cv y 
twelve months Ihe jiossessor must exlulut » 
on demand being made, by a police constable, ui 
liability to a fine of £5 for refusal . vi„*nr 

There are numerous regulations "hder the a 
Car Act, 1903, for a contra venbon of which dilie 
penalties are prescribed Tlic principle of t 
relate to reckless driving, exceeding the speed . 
giving a false name and address, driving an hhf'p 
tered car or 000 - of which the idcnbfication mars i 
improperly fixed or obscured, failing to P’'°“ * ", 

licence, fraudulently tampering with the humh 
a car, and refusing to stop in case of a>-cicien 
a person is convicted of any of the 
before mentioned, the fact of such convich y 
be ordered to be indorsed upon the licence. . 



cv JJlWVk/L ^ r^f\fyr Of 

the road in the same way as any other n 
dnver He is also under the further 
stopping when called upon to do so by P , .g 
driving or having charge of a horse, or by a P 
constable in uniform Again, il an 
liappcns to any' person, whether nding or ’ 

or to any horse or vehicle m cliargo of tiuy P ^ 
owing to the presence of the motor car on , , ’ 
the driver of the car must stop, and, if ^*’9 —g 
do so, give lus name and addicss, and also , _ 
and the address of the owner, and the ‘ 

mark anti number of the car Any cont ■ „ jgj. 
of tliese rules and regulations renders the olim 
liable to heavv penalties ' Aiecial 

’ihe lirst section of the Act of nerson 

provision as to reckless' driving Any j ^ 
who drives a car recklessly or negligently, 
speed or in a manner which is ijie 

public, having regard to all the eircumsta > 
case, including the nature, condition, and 5 , 

lughvvav. and to the amount of "ifiV 

actually is at the time or which J J,. nj an 
be expected to be on the highway J‘5 k immiis 
offence under the Act A person 
such an oileiice as before mcntionco may 
by a police constable, \v 2 thout warrant, , 
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metropolitan area outeidc the City of London was 
in the hands of numerous small bodies deriving 
their powers from some 250 local Acts as well as 
from general Acts The distnets for the most part 
were quite independent of each other, and no 
general system of administration was followed 
In substitution for this state of chaos, thirty-nine 
local management areas (subsequently increased to 
forty-one) were created and definite duties given 
to the authorities governing them, the Ulrtro- 
politan Board of Works being appointed the central 
authority to exercise jurisdiction over matters 
which concerned London as a whole The com- 
position of these bodies has been changed by sub- 
sequent legislation, amendments have been made 
to the Act, and some of its sections have been 
repealed or re-enacted by later statutes, but many 
of the onginal provisions are still earned out by 
the existing authorihes 

Public Health (London) Act, 1891. This Act did 
in some measure for London what the sanitary 
provisions of the Public Health Act, 1875, did for 
the rest of England and Wales, by repealing, con- 
solidating, and extending the previous enactments 
(numbenng no less than thirty-five) relating to 
public health m the metropolis Existing local 
bodies were created the sanitary authorities for the 
purposes of the Act, and vanous powers were given 
to the London County Council, including juris- 
diction over the samtary authorities m certain 
respects 

London Building Act, 1894. Tlie complicated 
provisions of the vanous Building Acts previously 
in force were consohdated by this Act, which also 
conferred further powers concerning the width and 
direction of streets, the sound construction of 
buildings, and many other matters 

London Government Aet, 1899. The forty-one 
local management areas (vestnes and local boards) 
created by the Metropolis Management Acts vcrc 
by this Act abolished, and local government was 
further simplified by the formation of twenty-eight 
metropolitan boroughs Many important altera- 
tions were made in local administration, including 
the establishment of a reformed system of rating, 
and increased duties were placed upon the new 
autbonties Tlie City of London, however, was 
left practically untouched 


Tlie foregoing Acts of Parliament may bo said to 
provide the framework of existing local govern- 
ment in England and Wales, but they by no means 
represent the extent of the powers which may be 
exercised by local authonties, tlicro being many 
special enactments which these are called upon to 
enforce, or which they have powers to adopt It 
would here be quite impossible to give a complete 
list of all these addibonal statutes, but the following 
are among those of the first importance, their titles 
giving some indication of the provisions they 
contain — 

Baths and Wash-houses Acts 
Burial Acts 
Canal Boats Acts 

Contagious Diseases (Ammals) Acts 
Education Acts 
Electnc Lighting Acts 
Factory and Workshop Acts 
Housing ’of the Working Classes Acts, and 
Housing, Tow-n Planning, etc , Act 
Highways Acts 
Infant Life Protection Act 


Infectious Disease (Notification) Act. , 
Infectious Disease (Prevention) Act 
Ltin.icy Acts ' ' 

Museums and Gymnasiums Act 
Notification of Births Act. ' 

Petroleum Acts < " 

Public I ibranes Acts 
Rivers Pollution Prevention Act 
Sale of Food and Drugs Acts. 

Small Holdings Acts 
Wild Birds Protection Acts" 

Weights and Measures Acts 
MUNICIPAL TRADING. — Under municipal 
trading it would be well to include only suck 
activities of local authorities as enter into com 
petition with industrial enterpnse, sucji, that I3, 
as are " for profit and not for use " Such dutiw 
as the cleansing and lighting of the streets it conla 
not be to the profit of, any individual or small 
number of individuals to undertake at their own 
expense, and these belong, therefore, not to tbe 
optional, but to the necessary functions of govern- 
ment But it IS not imperative — and many main- 
tain it IS inadvisable — to provide a municipal race- 
course as at Doncaster, municipal music-nalis, 
theatres, golf-hnks, swimming-baths,' wmsh 
or milk for babies And now that demands lof 
further extension of local acbvibes are rife, on 
.anxiously inquires whether there is any 
decisive as to the expediency or otherwise ‘ , 
assumption of new duties by already overbuideDC 

At first sight, it certainly seems that duties 
private agency performs oven tolerably w'cll 
be left to that agency : tlie chances of 
between the private citircn and the kgants 
government arc quite enough as things are 
the chances of collision and you wioen rather tn 
narrow the breach between the governing powc 
and the governed , and the ideal state is tha 
which all tlie actions of the government have 


hearty support of the community. - . 

It must at once be admitted that certoin o , 
nesses of great public service — such as tlie pr ‘ 
Sion of pure water for a modem city, 
packed populace — can be with , 

ducted only on so large a scale- that 
competition " is an empty phrase With or 
out a charter, a monopoly is sure to be 
with its concomitant power of taxing the c 
mumty Now, if there is a first principle m 
tion, it IS that the State alone should call for 
pulsory payments , but where monopolists 
fix their prices at pleasure, we are subjecte 
other than State exacbons, local or 
necessity of life, such as water, and in dnr u 
climate we may add light, is paid, for at P’®, 
demanded, and usually with at least as 
demur as at the income tax The Londoner 
not regard his water rate as at all disbnct in ” _ 

from his poor rate Nor is the argument in * , „ 

of private enterpnse tenable — that its ma g 
have a keener interest in their undertakings ‘ 
pubhc officials can possibly have ' With our ^ 
of produebon on a large scale,' the conduct oi g 
pperahons by hired managers under the conu 
directors selected from among the sharchokie , 
the common fact nowadays , and the mtere 
the directors as shareholders, will P,''‘^°‘’*:_Lnrs 
quite equalled by the interest of the local j-,. 

as ratepayers The interest of the actual 
takers in the success of their undertaldng may 
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l>e slight when compared vnth the sise of the under matter for debate If sterilised milk is distributed 
taking and tius la lust as true of large companies why not bread ? If guards are provided to keep 
as it IS ot jn inicipal undertatangs the child from fire why not clothes to defend It 

Where delegated agency u practjcall) unavoid from cold ? 
able it IS apparent there is no valid reason why a Mniueipal trading is accordingly not a (juitc 
local council may nut obtain the most efiicleRt fitting name since the primary object is not divi 
managers and beint, wUling to follow the advice dend f« the shareholders but duty to vards the 
of their official without too much captious cribcism ratepayers A trading concern — a railway company 
perform the work just as well as a private company for instance — can find no consolation for lack of 
besides though there is do such special prestige profits in the thought galUng rather than soothing 
attaching to Government scnanls as evists mi that the socaaJ benefits it coalers greatly surpass 
rraoce or Germany yet pubhi. appointments have its outlay The eagerness with which shrewl 

a peculiar attraction for man^ men so that the counals insite the cajitahst to settle in their dis 

couned IS at an advanta'^ when bidding fw expert tricts shows that the fact is well enough grasped 
managers To the go^ of municipal management that as a rule the community rcajis largely where 
we may also add the fact that the councillors are tho capitalist sows and even in cases where the 
not wholly absorbed in a chase after gam public capitalist himself gathers only scanty harvests 
service not high profit Is the prime motive The Sometireca we hasten to add the case is reversed 
larger outlook the greater puwi Ity the nsh to the capitali t gets the gains the community bears 
promote public well being whi b the most sell the tosses The brewer for instance -onfers some 

seeking councillor quickly acrjuirea act not simply service on the community be provides something 

as greater but as higher incentives to insure the for which there is a demand but he is not debited 

Ixst management with the losses which his calhng bnngs about He 

From the nature of things however from the pays no more than another to the hospitals work 
enforced routine and natural diainclinntion to nouscs prisons and asylums he gams the profits 
allow the olfiei-il a free hand some of tho mam the comoinnity bears the losses If we may use the 

factors of industrial success most be wanting in language of economics the utility confmed by 

muniupal work The offiaal hampered by having him is recompensed in full the disuhiity falls on 
to work under a committee ' a ometlgies indeed others shoulders 

under more than one — can hardly us« to the utmost The term municipsl tocisli m is sIm seldom 

the qualities which make a private enrerpriae appti able The undertakings are usnally the 

prosper bu ingenuity and speed m planning lus result not ot any definite aim to obtain the control 

C iwef of rapid action In unforeseen emergencies over the Instruments of wealth production but of 
i akdl m getting willing and cITcetive work out (1) a wise wish to preserve to the council the ruts 

of hiS men tind small scope However eager and over streets and dwellings (2) the desire to raise 

anxious for work at his first appointment be funds otherwis than from rates to carry out the 

weedily succumbs to tho disease of officUl life multiplied duties which enlightened public spint 

^0 /antu ot things t^in to be worshipp^ rather alls for The Coon il of n great ritv said Mr 
than the essence of them He begins to forget Chamberlain when as Mayor of ntrmingham he 
that he is appointed for the public good and he advocated the purchase of the gasworks by the 
quickly imbibes the idea that the public is created Corporabon possesses a considerable amount of 
to give turn a job not that his job was devised for business ability and eommernai experience and its 
some public service The office is the important members are animated by perfect aislnieresteilness 
thiag the great public outside is merely the in tbeir service to the town I boll distinctly that 
corpus vits on wm h he is to ^ercisc bis all monopobes which are sustained in any way by 
admini trative skill the State ought to be in the hands of the repre> 

kVbeo weighing the merits against the demerits sentatives of the people by whom they should be 
of State action whether central or local the com adcninisteiTd and to whom the profits should go 
merci'af test is of course not conclusive Uil/l At present we have tna fequate means for cfis* 
DO pecuniary returns whatever outlays bv the charging all the obligations and responsibilities 

f iubhc often amply repay themselves tnougb devol in upon us and I believe that the pressure 
ndirectly and the community unlike the private of the rates will become intolerable unless su h 
firm can dispense vnth profits to the service of the compensation can be found in such a proposal as 
people That 1 it may do things /or \tseli without that before us The purchase will help to reheve 
looking for payment, just as many a womao makes the ratepayers of burdens which are every day 
her own dress of trims her own hat The benefit becoming more oppressive No onconscious a lop* 
to the public cannot be reckoned m money any bon of the tenets of the Socialists no permeating 
more than the wisdom of advances for a national of the public with their doctrines has led to the 
system of education can be ascertained from a late enormous extensions ot muni ipal action but 
comparison of the fees rccrived and the expenses a very intril glide desire to realise for the pub ic 
incurred The sa Ing on prisons nnd veorkhouscs the profits of a monopoly The mo<lem community 
the increased worth of the finished DVi hloe as a has so many duties to perform whiJi necessitate 
wealth producer-staking the child In the lowest constant outfay that if there were no a leviation 
aspect— and a host of other things must find place the burdco of the rates would soon l<e well ni^h 
in our accounts before a. balance can t<e Stru k Intoerahle 

Where the social benefit Is great profits may be An argument in fa our of inunnHp.-iI action is 
disregarded and a wise conn il will encourage that a municipahty can alwavs undersell a pnvate 
the greatest use ot water light transport farihtKe company because ft hs-s an mlimitcd supply of 
—all bearing d recfly on the health of the people— cheap capitai The borough treasurer has cnlv to 
by making tho payments no pnccs t ut onfv fees IwM I »•> nis finger “ and he gets as much mon v as 
lovering cost or eve i below tost The hmits of he wonts at Jess than 4 per cent while the private 
this civic housekeeping however provide mnch capitxlist hot to pay evgnt 
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llns IS hardly coircct . the inarKrt is at present Hie innslc jioucli is cut from the annual iiuniedi 
overstocked with municipal securities, and a loan atcly after it is killed 'I he odoriferous substance 
could not be floated on favourable terms "Some itself is of great value to perfumers Great Britain's 
corporations have even begun to eompetc with supplies come from India and China. An artifiaal 
banks for deposits, owint' to the diflieulty of raising product is prepared from eOal tar in Germany . 
money otherwise, and it would prove absolutely a he musk-ox, musk-rat, and the cive't also posse's 
nothing as to the expedience' of miiniripal action musk glands, and a plant with a similar otlmir is 
that people were willing to lend, not in reliance on the Mtmulus tnoschahn, commonly tailed musk 
the success of the iindci taking, but “on, the MUSLIN. — fine, open, cotton fabric, of « hick 

security of the rates” In using the argument, the best varieties arc still produced in India, Dacca, 
indeed, the advocates of municipal trading deliver Madras, Jaipur, and IJaidarahad, bung the chief 
themselves over bound to their opponents Ihc centres of the industry. It has been made in Jiurope 
stock contention of the latter is that losses in one since the end of the eighteenth century', and Man- 
chrcetion would be met by payments from other Chester is now' the most important scat of the 
resources at the disposal of the (ommiinily , but manufacture, which is also earned on at St Qamtin, 
processes similar to tlie raising of fresh loans on in I’l.tnce Ihc fabric was first produced at Mosul, 
mortgage cannot continue indcnmtcly' Added in Me'sopotamia, iind owes its name to this fact 
patronage m the council's possession m the making AIUSQUASIF. — Also called musk-rat. . It is an 

of appointments and the giving out of contracts aquatic rodent of North America, with 
m dearly purchased by the discredit of the town brown fur similar to tliat of Uie beaver Die skins 
Ihcre will, then, be ho refuge from the necessity' are exported to England and other countries lor-, 

of higher rates And the " sliopkecpcr who in his use as stoles, mufls, c.apcs, coats, etc. , • . ■ 

corporate capacity as a citiren constituent of the 31USSULS. — Edible shcII-fish found m abunnance 
local gov'ermng body',’’ could raise municipal capital off the coasts of Great Bntam, Prance, imd Honan , 
at 4 per cent , will not bless, but curse, when he chiefly in the mouths of nvers 'Jhe last-nain«i 
has to borrow' on his personal credit at 8 per cent the principal exporting country' Care must be tak 
to pay his rates in eating mussels, as they frequently 

Ihe danger of corruption from the entrance of impuritifs of the same nature as those to w u 

the public authorities into industrial life appears oysters arc subject In addition to ' 

to bo over-rated . though it certainly is not absent food, they" are ficqiicntly' employed as a ha'* - 

“ If a dominant proportion of the voters in each as a manuie Tlic fresh-water variety occasio y 

constituency arc m the pay of the State or the contains iiearls , ,, 

municipality, it IS idle to suppose that the relations JIUSTAltD. — Ihe well-known condimen 
between the representative and Ins electors can tamed from the seeds of the Stnapts j 
long be kept distinct from the relations between white mustard, and bln'-"™”® , 

the employ'cr and the employed The temptation The former is most used in England, 

of the representatives to use public money' and grown m the Eastern Coimtics and partly imp 

public works as a means of electioneering, and the from India Black mustard is more pungent, a 
temptation of the electors to use their political preferred on the Continent, Muslord ow 
power as a means of obtaining trade advantages pungent properties to the presence of nn • 
for themselves wall soon become irresistible, and . volatile oil - , ,_nic 5 

the floodgates of corruption will be opened “ But 3IIISTEII. — I'he sample, or collection ot s'*’ i 

tlie danger IS slight where the community IS active taken from the- bulk of any ’’’srchMClisc 

and inquiring, and the Press is unfettered and serves as a specimen of the whole Hence s 

uncorrupt And in the ease of municipal undet- the phrase to pass muster,” which signmcs 

takings success or failure is more easily estimated the bulk is equal m all respects to sariiplc, t r , 
than in the case of national affairs , and responsi- it will pass inspection , 

bflitv for success or failure can usually bo fixed JIUSTI5R BOLL.— The book kept on board smy 

pretty accurately m which are entered the names, ages, quai - 

3IIJNI5IENTS. — The word is derived from the professions, places of residence and birin • 
Latin, mumo, I fortify Ihcse are the documents persons who arc on board -„+miES 

by which a person holds or maintains his rights and aiUTILATED RILL OR CHEQUE.— -=0"’® 
claims a bill, like a bank note, is cut into two „ 

aiUNTZ aiETAL. — A sort of brass consisting of purpose of transmission by' post, to dvo 
copper and zinc, land used as a cheap and service- There is no difficulty m piecing together «ie 
able substitute for the former metal for sheathing of a bank note and in ascertaining that tucy 

ships’ bottoms \ It is chiefly manufactured m onginallv one But if a bill has been cut m ■ 

England I ' - no banker would pay' the same unless he was 

ilUSCATELS. — phe name given to certain rich that there was good reason for tlie division . 

sweet wines of Fmnee and Italy, and also to the bill has been cut or torn with the apparent 

grapes from whiclii they are made The Lacrymm of cancelling it, the banker should, unless | 

Christi of Naples isUhc most celebrated Italian wine anteed by' another banker, obtain the connrn 

of this class Thcldned grapes are exported and of tlie acceptor ’ , j, {,as 

used as dessert, usuhUy together vvitli almond nuts If a cheque is presented for pay'ment win 
The name is v'anouMy spelt muscadel, muscadine, 'been torn to such an extent as to sugge'St tnat 
and muscatel \ been so torn with the object of ' 

■ 3IUS1IR003IS. — Eyible fungi, V'aluablc as a table banker may be liable if he pays it and it j 

delicacy Tliey grow west at a uniform temperature qucntly found that the drawer had I '' 

of 50° Fahr I cheque purposely' It is the custom for a 

3rUSK. — A secretioii contained in a small gland return such a cheque (unless connrmca^^ rheouc 
of the male musk deter, which is found in the drawer) marked “ cheque mutilated, or . * g 
mountainous regions olf East and Central Asm torn “ . but if a note is written ujion tne c t , 
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by the collecting banker that the cheque waa 
accidentally tom by lutn of that he guarantees »t 
the paj ing banker usually accept such an exj lana 
tion or guarantee as suflioont It ia not the practice 
to accept such an explanation il it la made b> the 
payee or the holder 

SlUTUVL tBLBlT \M) SET OFF— \ perswi 
who has dealings with a man who becomes bank 
rupt may find that when the baokruntcy super 
senes his position is somewhat better tlian that of 
an ordinary creditor Suppose for instance a 
butcher owes a builder jlOO for work done and the 
builder owes the butcher fl50 for meat suf^bed 
If the builder becomes bankrupt the butcher could 
prove for £50 He would not have to pa\ the 
builder a trustee /lOO and then be left to take his 
chance of a dimend on his /ISO which might be 
only Is in the / This result is effected by what « 
known as the d^trine of mutual credit ani set oR 
Thus It is provided that where thwe have been 
mutual crests mutual debts cr other mutual 
deahngs between a debtor against whom a receiving 
ordCT is made and any other person proving or 
clidming to pro%o a debt under such receiving 
order an account is taken of what Is dne from the 
one party to the other in respect of su h mutual 
deahngs and the sum due from the one party must 
be set ofi against any sum due from the other 
party and the balance of the account and no 
more can be claimed or paid on cetber side 
respectively A person cannot however under this 
Section claim the benefit of any set off against the 
property of a debtor in any case where he bad at 
the time of giving credit to the debtor notice of an 
act of bankruptcy committed by the debtor 
It will be noticed that the term mutual credit 
is used. This extends the nght of set*off to cases 
where the party receiving credit i» not debtor » i 
praunti to him who gives the credit rorexample 
in the case above mcotioeed tlie butcher would be 
enbtled to hu set-oti altliough the £\00 was not 
due at the date of the bankruptev 'Die nght to 
set ofl only arises wh re the claims can be tedu ed 
to money payment A money payment cannot be 
set off against goods The principle appbes how 
ever to all demands provable in bankruptcy and it 
therefore includes cUiras for damages liquidated 


ot unliquidated provided they arise out of con 
tract lor instance if the bankrupt owed a sum 
of money in respe t of goods supplied and there 
was a claim for damages there might be a set-off 
The debts etc must exist between the same 
parties and must be due m the same nght Thus 
a iMyt to a (ina could not be set off against a debt 
from a single member ot the firm Nor could a 
debt due from a man be set off against a debt due 
to him as executor or trustee It will be seen that 
having regard to what is stated above mutual 
credit or set-off may confer upon a man many of 
the advantages enioved bv' a secured creditor 

MirrukL iiFF iSsiTiiv>cE toJirm —this 

(a the name which is commonly applied to a life 
insorance company in which t^ere are no share 
holders but in which the profits belong to and are 
divxdcd amongst the insured either by means of 
cash payments or by a reduction of the [remiurns 
payable or by periodical additions to the amounts 
of the policies. 

M\ ILL ^kOOTI— The hard fragrant wood of 
various Australian acacias used in the manu 
facture of tobacco pipes and whip handles 
Unfortunately the fragTsnee is lost during the 

)IYRI\OR\MMr — This iv a metric mea»ureof 
weight consisting of 11)000 grammes and equal 
to 22 046 lbs avoirdupois or JSIi ounces trov 

mm UirXRF — This » a metn measnre of 
length equal to about 61 miles or more correctly 
to 6 214 miles 

3IkltOR\LA\ — Tlie fruit of an Indian pkmt 
from which a useful hair oil is obtained The 
ground nut sometimes kno vn as Bcdda nut (f v ) 
IS used in tanning and 8t»o by calico printers for 
obtaimiu a permanent black uye 

MVBKII —The resinous exutjation consisting of 

K m. re«in and an es entsal oil which is obtained 
>m th* aromati bark of an Arabian plant tbt. 
BaliamoUndr9n myrrAs It has a bitter taste and 
an odour like balsam It is used as a tome in 
medicine as a constituent of tooth po ders and 
as incense 

SnilTIF fWX—fSee OANDLSSEasy) 

SUbTION — (See roRFiov WeiciiTs asd 
'Ieasures— Greecf ) 
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IS used in the following 


N. — This letter 
abbre^ lations — 

^ N A , Mew Account 

N/A, Mo Advice, No Account 
M/a, N^on-acceptance 

M B , Take notice, (Latin, noia bene 1 
N/E, Mo Effects 

N/F, No Funds 

N/M, Not to be Noted 

M/O, No Orders 

No , Number 

M P , Notary Public 

NPF, Not Pro\ided For 

NS, Mew Style 

N/S, Not Sufficient 

_ N S F , Not Sufficient Funds 

^AILS. — Spikes of iron or other metal, varying 
in size and shape according to the purpose for * 
which they are required Among the smallest are 
the so-called needle points made of steel, used by 
joiners to fasten mouldings French nails have large 
Mass heads Tliey arc particularly strong, and may 
be obtmned in vanous sizes, c g , 2 in , 2i in , 3 in , 
etc Clout nails are made of copper or some alloy, 
employed in roofing Since the beginning 
of the nineteenth century nails have been manu- 
• factored almost entirely by machinery, the United 
States having given the load in this respect 
Birmingham and Dudley are the chief centres of 
the trade in England 

NAl^D I)EBi:NTURE,-Tlus is the name given 
to a debenture which is not secured by any mortgage 
or charge upon the property of a company, but is a 
mere acknowledgment of a debt, 

or.— (See Change of Najie ) 

„r , 1 second day of the settlement 

TO the Stock Exchange It is also known as Ticket 
Day A settlement consists of three days • for 
mining sccunties, four days. (See Settling Da vs t 
NAME OF COJirANY.L.TL fSmrare tol 
statutorj' requirements as to the name of a company 
Companies (Consolidation) Act , 

® ^ company may not be 

repstcred by a name identical with that by 
which acompany in existence is already registered' 
or so nearly resembling that name ai to be 
calculated to deceive, except where the company 
in exi^stf nee is m the course of being dissolved and 
■^igmiics its consent in such manner as the 
registrar requires 

" (2) If a company, through inadvertence or 
othe-nnic is without such corsent as aforesaid, 
i<_gistcrc<] by a name identical i.ith that b\ 
wrach a company in existence ls previously 
r( cistered, or <=o nearly resembling it as to be 
calculated to di ceivc, the first-mentioned companv 
may, with the sancboii of the registrar, changl 
its name ° 

. i’y special resolution 
and with ilie ippTov.i! of the Board of Trade 
£’gn..£cd in iTiting, change its naro*- 


" (4) Where a company changes its name, 
the registrar shall enter the new name on the 
register in place of the former name, and shall 
issue a certificate of incorporation' altcfed to 
meet the circumstances of the case , 

" (5) The change of name shall not affect 
any rights or obligations of the company, or render 
defective any legal proceedings by or against the 
company, and any' legal proceedings that might 
have been continued or commenced against it 
by its former name may be continued or com- 
menced against it by its riew' name ' , 
"Section 63 (1)' Every limited company — 

" (a) shall paint or affix, and keep painted 
or ^affixed, its name on the outside of every' 
office or pla.ee in which its business is carrieo 
on, in a conspicuous position, m letters easily 
legible , . 

" (6) shall have its name engraven in legible 
characters on its seal ‘ ’ 

" (c) shall hav'e its name mentioned m 
legible characters in all notices, adverfasements, 
and other official publications of the company, 

and in all bills of 'exchange, promissoiy notes^ 

indorsements, cheques, and orders for money 
or goods purporting to be signed by or to 
behalf of the company, and in all bills of 
invoices, receipts, and letters of credit of fhe 
company ' > 

" (2) If a limited company' docs not paint or 
affix, and keep painted or affixed, its name m 
manner directed by this Act, it shall be Jiao'® 
to a fine not exceeding five pounds for not so 
pamting or affixing its name, and for every dav 
during which its name is not so kept painted or 
affixed, and every director and manager Of yn® 
company who knowingly and wilfully" authonses 
or permits the default shall bo liable to the liKe 
penalty , 

" (3) If any director, manager, or officer oi ■ 
hmited company, or any' person on its bchai i 
■uses or authorises the use of any' sedl purporting 
, to be a seal of the company whcicon its name i 
not so engraven as aforesaid, or issues 
authonses the issue of any notice, advcrtisemto . 
or other official publication of the 
or signs or authorises to, be signed on bclnlf ol tn 
company any bill of exchange, promissory nor , 
indorsement, cheque, order for ntoney or poax 
or issues or authorises to be issued 
parcels, invoice, receipt, or letter of credit ‘ 
company, when in its name is not mcet'dneti n 
manner aforesaid, ho shall be liable to a fine fl - 
exceeding fifty pounds, and shall further be p 
sonally liable to the holder , of any’ sueJi ' 
cxcliangc. promissory' note, cheque, or 
, money' or goods, for the amount therpl> u®' - 
the same IS duly paid by the company ’ 

"Limited" must be the last word in a It®;'®" 
comp.mv's name Any persons using tlm , 

" limited," unless duly inco'qiorated , 

Jiabihty', are liable to a Che not exceeding £5 a < • - ^ 
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Thf onw«sion of the word hiiuted as »n Aa 
acceptance rna\ render the directors personally 
liable Contractions of the word should not be 
used offtciallj 

Companies or assoaalions vhJeh do not exist ftw 

E rofit ma> be licensed bj the Toard of Trade as 
mited companies without the addition of limited 
to the name 

hAMiEEN. — A fabric made of white calico dyed 
buff colour bv means of a taniling solution It 
owes its name to the town if hvasUn in China 
where it was on^nally made. Ihe msnufactHre is 
now earned on in Europe 
h VPUTII i —The inflammable distillates of crude 
mineral oils coal tir indiariibbcr bones wood 
peat etc The forms of naphtha vaj\ greatl> la 
composition That obtained from coal tar consists 
chiefly of I ensene and toluene while roetlij I alcohol 
and acetone are the pnncipal constituents of t ood 
naphtha \1I the different forms are both \oIatJlC 
and Inflammable to a very high degree Their uses 
ate s-anous but they are chlcfij important as 
solvents for iats eums etc 

h \PLtS ATiUOll — A valuable pigment «hi h 
forms a good substitute for chrome yellow It 
consists of nitrate of lead tartar emetic and salt 
and was first prepared in Italy It n much used in 
the arts both for oil and for enamel painting and 
IS also emphAed in staining glass and china 

> tPOLtOv —Thu com which is sUll m cireula 
tion though no longer issued is a hrench gold one 
of twenty francs Its weight is 6 4Slfll grammes 
and Its vnlue compare 1 with English coinage is 
^79 Oh or atiout ISa 10{U 
>VT\L— Poiilinn Ues and Populsdon. Natal 
with Zululand and Tongaland extends along the 
coast of South East Afnea from the Colony ol the 
Cape of Gootl Hope on the south to loriuguese 
East Afnea on tlic north Inland it is separated 
from Basutoland and the Orange Tree State by 
the ridge of the Prakenberg and from the Trans 
\aal since lOO" by the Pongola river The total 
area is estimated at 35 371 square miles Ibe 
population of about ] 200 000 consists mainly of 
blacks Only about 92 000 being white*: while 
117 000 arc East Indians Although the total 
population has increase 1 since 1904 the number of 
whites has decreased bv sciernl thousands 

Italld, Cllmatf and VegeUtlen Except on the 
low coast pl-uns tbevountryishiJU (irmountainous 
rising generally inland to the Prakenberg The 
chief n er»— 'Unuimkalu Umkomand and Tngela 
—flow so ith-east at right angles to the coast 

Owing possibly to the influence of the ''fozambique 
Current the climate is rather warmer than might 
be expected from th latitude Tt e coast lands are 
hot enough for the growth of the sugar cane 
banauas cotton arrowroot and other tropical and 
eiib-tropical plants Tea is grown on the hilJ slop s 
SOOO acres gi mg an average annual tieW of 
2600000 ll>s lliB area under ugar is mer ■*0000 
acres and the average annual yield 919 000 Cwts 
Inimd the iaaease In height gives a corrc^pMidmg 
decrease in temperature until on the Orders severe 
winters are experienced 

The south east trade winJs bring plcoty t>l 
mvsture to the colony which is the moot fa oiired 
ivirt of the Uoim of South Afn<.a in this respect 
\\liile the coast is very d pi{ the Int rior is orv 
enough to be healthy for Puropeans yfaize is 
I’ciag grown in in ea. mg quantiurs for exicwt »» 
b also tobacco Orarg'i and in Ife co^er pact 


applet are amilaifv groun The area under t bacco 
is abont 4 500 acres and the average annual out 
put 2315 000 lbs The pasture of the lands 
supports Urge numbers oi sheep With irrigation 
as a |vecaut>on against drought many of the 
inland valleys who e sheltered paifion keep off 
the full effect of the rain beanng winds could 
sumiort considerable agncultoral populations 
Mineral liesourees While the mineral resources 
of the country are varied and nch the pnncfpai 
Output IS cioal of which 1 700 OOll tons anntiallv are 
produced The chief coal area is in the north 
in tbe valley of the Klip river between Nencistle ' 
and EUndslaagte where Newcastle and Dundee 
are tbe most important centres and with the 
extension of transport facilities it is hoped that the 
Vrybeld and Utivcbt districts will det elop also 
From Dundee and Newcastle despite the heavy 
gradients and tho distance from the sea over '’00 
miles a Urge proportion of tlie amount raised is 
sent to the coast for supply mg ships. The bulk of 
the output howvver is exported or sent overland 
into the neighbouring states only one fourth being 
used at home iron ore is abundant m the nei|.h 
bourhood ol the coal fiel Is Cold is also plentiful 
both in quartz and in banket but little i yet 
produced Copper a nueed at Nordueni Other 
minerals that are found but sot yit worked to ani 
extent are xiUerlead ore znasgafiese cro nickil 
ore tin ore molybdenum ore phosphates oil shale 
limestone and marble asbrsirs mica graphite 
and nitre 

lodottriiS. The manufactures are of little tmpor 
tance though expenments are being male in tile 
manufaciure of starch from the sweet ^>otxto and 
sugar from beet Larg quantities of wattle bark 
are stripped and exported as a tanning material 
Vt Zhirbaa is tbe headquarlers of the whaling 
industry 

Gafemment — Natal became a seiurate oionv in 
1845 hxvjng prevxru ly formetl a part ef Caiw 
Colony In I^J it obiained full poivers f df 
government and in 1909 entered the Union <f Soutli 
Africa as one Of (he original states It has a 
provincial govemmeot ol ti u houses for local 
affairs and s nd» seventeen raembir* to the lower 
bouv! and eicht to the upper liou e of th buien 
Parliament 

Reotrs and Towns. There are only two ton ns of 
size m Natal— Durban the port and tfantzburi, 
or nctcitnaritzburg tbe capital 

Durtanvr I ri Nsfif has x I'OpuKti n {1911) i 
r^tiOP f whom I'ss than half are Europcd II Th 
Irvr It the mouth of the l.arbeur lw» cow been 
ilrrdg *•( sn ax to giv earn nimaul oe; 1h of JI ft 

i M Mant-h r or e wiiba j lulali n 

ef 2*1 woo of whv m Ie«: than t alf are I u opewiv 
liisatahe litrffl'XyOfu an 1 0 imlcx inlan I from 
Ihirtnn Dcviateits altitn le hivevcr tleclmvU 
eipruallj in summer is oifrex-suvl) i arm 

Oiere nfe n Nntxl nearly 1 OOff miles of railway 
ihe X hole of which with the cxr'eption of a lew 
znlj in ylxrtatjoai is owned bv ine State The 
xtandsnl gxuce Is 3 tt 6 in There are about 
30 miles of 2 ft. gauge between 1 tcoiitt uni 
Weonen The chief tentres are flrierm-i ttrl irg 
smd Lady mith. There is a lire roiichh pxralle) m 
and in pioers almost <m the coast frrxn p" one 
in th scuth to St Eu la Ikiy fn tSe noril p re 
threofth Durban Th** I ne runrice s> olh-wcstw»rd 
from t a-xtrt rg wi i everia-lllv c oneet w h t e 
Cayi« «.* Good II ipe evsieot rt<-m l>url in a 1 ne 
10 S 
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rans inland through Mantzburg to Ladysmith 
From here one branch goes westward through Van 
Reenen s Pass into the Orange Free State, while 
another passes through Glencoe, Newcastle, and 
Laing s Nek to the Transvaal, 

Commerce. The principal imports are haber- 
dasher}', machinery, cotton and wooUen fabnes, 
clothing, grain, iron and steel goods, and wines and 
spirits The principal exports are gold, coal, W’ool 
^des and skms, bark, and hair (Mohair and 
^gora) Coal is the most important native pro- 

• ‘n transit 

from the Transvaal Much of the wool, too is 
from across the border * 

More than half the trade, both import and 
export, IS wth the United Kingdom, which sends 
to Natal chiefly haberdashery, etc , cottons, iron, 

IS Of foreign countnes, most trade 

IS with the United States and Germany, the latter 
tetang a considwabie portion of the exports. The 
following table shows how the trade of the country is 
largely condiboned by its position bctivecn the 

iransvaal and the nearest ocean 

Etporls — 

By Sea 


United Kingdom 
Other Countries 

Total 


Overland 


Transvaal , 

Cape of Good Hope 
Orange Free State 
Rhodesia, etc 


Total 


Imporfs- 


United Kingdom 
British Possessions 
Other Countnes 

Total 


Iransvaal — 

Goods 

Bullion 

Cape of Good Hope 
Orange Free State 
Rhodesia, etc 

Total 


By Sea. 


Overland, 


1.739.000 

1.415.000 

;£3, 154,000 


/ 

5,302,000 

719.000 

707.000 
50,000 

.^6,778.000 


i 

. 4,309,000 

1.509.000 

2.081.000 

£7.899,000 


359.000 
1,169,000 

423.000 

369.000 
, 18 000 


debt is reduced by v ar}'mg amo'unti acoiscj' 
the condition of national finance 

The English National Debt dates fn® 
w'hen money was required bv the 
for the wars of Wilhara III Once the 
of borrownng established, loans of various kiaib “* 
raised, and these loans were secured b,> 
certain portion of the revenue toward; tep*, 
ment of the interest granted A 
of borrowing and a cunous ignorance 
caused the debt to mount at a great rate, sn- •- 
varying r.itcs of interest caused great 
successiv'c Chancellors of the Exchequer, ^ 

ally the various debts were consolidated, andnip* 

of different rates of interest being 
umform rate of 3 per cent was alio rw ^ 
conversion had been effected, ^ 
conversion took place, and the rate of 
reduced first to 2i per cent and afterwards. i*- 
to 2 J per cent , at which ft now' stands 

It is useless to give figures in 'detail rela^S^ 
National Debt, as they vary from ' 

since 1903 large amounts have bcenjpau 
nually Suffice it to say that in 169/ 

Debt was about £21,250,000, in 1815 it 
£876.000,000, and m 1899 it had been 
£635,000,000, the lowest figure since 
Boer War was responsible , for an nd , 
£162,000,000, and now the total is a bn - ® 
£700,000.000 If nothing untoward bapP ? 
total will be greatly reduced in the i 

(Sec the diagram faang page 398 ) , ' v 

Tlic Bank of England manages the 
Debt as the agent of the Governrntmt. . jj,, 
various stocks are transferable in the po , 

Bank (See Bank or England) ' 

wishes to invest in consols {q v ) ,„os?cS'‘' 

or his stockbroker to carry' through tlie tr . 
for him But when the stockboldet 
transfer his stock, te, when he '"nsnes . 
a portion or the w'hole of his holQing, 
attend at the Bank personally to sign . , 

in the books of the Bank, and he must uc ^ .v,. 
by a recognised stockbroker. If, "O N 

stockholder cannot attend, the transi -j ^5 
effected by his attorney lawfully' an 
writing under his hand and seal, an 5 , 

by two or more credible watnesses - ' 

title IS the entry- in the Bank books, and . jrl 
may, if he wislies, verify the entry in >o 

sign the books as an acceptance , ^nis'''''' 
certificate is issued A purchaser teco 
a receipt signed by the seller or his 
holders can accept by themselv'cs, or tnci .p, 

all transfers made to them, and j “Li-ggank*" 
conv'enicnt to stockholders to attend '* 

accept stock, they can obtain a coni 


.Afails are despatched to Natal 
afternoon Durban is 6,800 mUcs^ from 
and the time of Hansit is about twentZne davs”' 

NATro'?\LDrCT 280 ^ 

of ^Ae naUo';!’^!^’'“IJ.rv"!™ed“ 

times by the Government for naUcL'^purpo”^" 
Ihe GoNtrument does not undorf-iL^ 
the cap'tal borrowed, but giiaranltfs tlin. ^ 
of .1 fi 4 d rate of mteresror^S^annu 
10- .a term of y cars or f-r hh Tn 1 .m« 


convenient to stockholders to attend 
accept stock, they can obtain a 5° „ ^ 
the fact of the inscription of the stock o, 
the stock receipt, with a request foe 
and a postal order for Is to the Chief ’ 

Bank of England (vctioB 

Under the National Debt Act, 


holders of stock in the pubhc funds may 

holding into certificates to bearer w I"! 

attached for the pay'raent of the diw rertifii'X''’ 

trustees are not authorised io hold tne=i tirr,’ 

to bearer unless tliey hav'c permission "j 

of the trust Ihc charge for Bie b ' 

Certificates is 2s percent and for rc'-in, 

per certificate. The certificates ^ p,rj£! 

"bearer," but a holder can insert ^ ” '|,]ck 

make the “ certificate " nominal, in 
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It cannot be re inscribeJ in anj name other Iban 
that so inserted unless duly indorsed Jn the presence 
of two witnesses 

No ttusi cf an> bed t»tll be rccoRnised b} the 
Dank and wlien stock is repstered in more than one 
name and a cl ath occurs among the stocLlio! lers 
it is with the survi-vtng holder or hiMers that the 
Bank Will deal and voth no one else 
Again tn no single account mil the Dank allow 
more than tour niracs to be registered Thw does 
not i revent a holder hanng separate accounts 
provided the same ore propcrl) disdnguibhed in 
some fashion allowed by the Bank Dut c\ea then 
there IS a limit More than (oor accounts In the 
same name are not permitted 

\%hen a sole stockholder dies the slock is trans 
ferabic b> hts executors or adminlstratcffs not 
withstanding any spcsaTic bequest of the same 
No transf«T can take jlaco until the probate of 
the will or letters of administration base been left 
at the Jlank for remstration 

Uj the National Debt Act 1^70 Section 71 no 
stamp duty is pasable in respect o! tins cUvid i>d 
wairant transfer of stock and stock certificate or 
coupon 

ThelnterKrt luvahle quarterly is arnl through 
the port to the stockholder noless it is desired 
that there shall be som other method of collection 
ft Is a common practice to pie instructions toa 
leinkrr to eoll'Cl and the banker will lodge the 
necevary notice to ths effect s«»th the Dank of 
rnsUnd 

MTIflWl IN6UnkNCE<— A scheme of national 
Inuranw hu long been advocated by the more 
adianced section of loeid reformers in tfus country 
and the sureeq of & sinular scheme in Germany has 
wn tiointe<\ to a» fn hating the advantages which 
w» u!d accrue to the working cUtse* ol the United 
MMdam « they were aJ« iBsured Wnh tWi 
object in \aew the National Insurance kef of 19H 

m 2 . Owing to many reasons it is likely that this 
“ 'n'n*“ro wnl! te- chaagrd in many respects 
in the immediate tuiw anj it » Impossible on 
""‘fO'mial character to do more 
than make ihU slert reference to it Cheao 

’hSS.l’im;' “ “ r*'™ 

inM^v" * cr be a meinlx?r of some nation 

1ft Jiff/' ^ r«*cs» a donued fg v ) and 


slunlv 

a j-T-c n h-e^n in the dei 

al i’ * horn I<iush Vul iect 

rwnm'nbTr'u”fe 7 ^** ,***«^* »*:t.s 

leiuth dr rrwjir ••«Wn 

XU a t p^,Ve r 

L' T V'JJ’ « 

irlve, r itt ^ I v‘ J are them 


obliipitions politu.lI and other cf a ratural bem 
Bntish subject (3) The infant chi'1 of a fither 
or widowed lOOthn who takes out a certifi ate of 
naturahsatjoa and who becomes rr«i1ent m the 
Uiuted Kingdom with hts father or mother becomes 
a naturalist Drfttsh subject A child of lull 
age loes not (4J A foreigner born in ihc United 
tuDgdcxn nHy make adccl-vnfion dice^twg hiro 15 
ol British nationihty w Inch he his i quire 1 bv 
birth And in the same w a) a natu ill rn Ikit sh 
subject born abroad may siDiiIarli li ! h 
law divest lumself of Ins Dnii h nan <na'iti an I 
become a naturalised citiren of a foriicm lite 
This last exieption IS of imj orian e It ts In us 
that there must be a conflict between the la is f 
lanous countries as to natacnaliti which if } 'ssi 1 
to the iilmnst would lead (ointernatioii J ditfi ulii ■% 
Thus 1 person might ei. ilv be claimc I i a ntir n 

S r ti o countries To avtsd this the I njji h !ai 
lows a jwrson who is I ^illv a nai i J t ti 
British subject although i<orn alir vi 1 pr i lei] In 
father or his grandtath r «a a natural I rn 
British sublect to diiest himself f hi linti h 
natfoniht) if he desires to do sc M t v>\ ' il i 
person is of rritUi niticmlifi ai rdiik t 
English law tltliough horn abroad and cntn > 
to reside abroad his Bntish nationiliti wil) n t I 
of any assistance to him in case of mtimiti nal 
thfiiculties if he is also eliimed bi ihi liw I ih 
couoir} m which he resides ns a nstiiraJ N rn 
oiiten of that coontry 

SVTBttN—Nativc sodium larbonalc eoHeitel 
from the lakes ol I gypt and from th C-upiin Vi 
Atrginia and \caewcli also ripori this sulislan e 
The sopphes that eome from Egypt or also kn »wn 
astrona 

N\TliBVLIS\T!f)N — Tlus signiie* the ait of 
casting awai theallegimceirhiehapirs m naturalli 
owes to Iheboiereignor the head ol the Mile ol one 
eountrj and Iwcoming the subject of an ih 
country Thus if a Cermin leaies his naii e lir I 
and settles In England he mai b\ tikim. th 
Steps indicated below throw oil his t mir 
nationality and become an } nghsh utlren This i 
attained by taking out 1 tiers of naturalimnon 
Each country hss its own laws md rep ilati ii 
as to naturalisation And there i alwwis *l 
chance of grave ditliciiltics arising owing to the fa i 
that the taws respecting naturalisation nre » 
variable At one time it was an almost uni ersal 
ma.iim that no man c iild diiest hlms II 1 his 
natiooihtj— nemo f^trum rrnrre p teif— and »hit 
issiillthelaw in sometoiintrie* lorlhtsrea n't 
« an accepted rule tl«t n crwintrs m wht U an 
alien has beceme naturalised cannot be cijct tr 1 
to extend the same prctection to a natu sli ed 
alizen In aJt Cas»* ai It iinulJ do to a natu *1 I vn 
Ol Kn. *Thiis fl an alien lietomes nituriiJjw»l ii 
England and b\ becotniag naliiraliserl In i trl 
^trary to the laws of his onpinal r untn th 
iViti h Coxerrm nt will not inlrrler in ai 
IioeeedMsgs taken against him i1 be return* t 1 't 
Mtive land If It „ tirar that U N crn.. 

ratiira,ned he has contravened t> e liw t h 'n 

wntrr Pi/Ecu ties cf this kind we lin c er 
2®* “J mears of Intemsiional nmrr m et« 
" et them In the pa. t hs e bem v <« ted 
*>tn th e duties of itabtarv smiee sm e i nsri 
iemi e « oonijali vy 

*“ nalara-iiatirn is inter s* 
«,V, iH' •“ tng'anl It is new r«ul» c- 
«»trels tj the ' ituralaafirp Act Jh*" Anr 
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ahea who has resided within the United Kingdom 
for five years, or w'ho has served under the Crown 
anywhere for a similar penod, may applj' to the 
Home Secretary — and ajiplication cannot be made 
elsewhere — for letters of naturalisation He must 
furnish e\ideiice of his intention, when naturalised, 
either of residing in the United Kingdom, or of 
serving as before under the Crown The letters of 
naturalisation are supposed to be granted only 
after a careful inquiry has been made into the 
character of the applicant Hie grant is quite 
discretionary, and if the Home Secretary refuses 
to accede to the request, there is no appeal against 
his decision 

Ihe privileges accorded to naturalised Bntish 
subjects arc set forth in the Act of 1870 as follows • — 
" An alien to w horn a certificate of naturalisation is 
granted shall in the United Kingdom be entitled 
to all political and other rights, powers, and 
privileges, and be subject to all obligations, to 
wluch a natural-born British subject is entitled 
or subject to in the United Kingdom, with this 
qualification, that he shall not when within the 
limits of the foreign state of which he was a subject 
pre\ lously to obtaining lus certificate of naturalisa- 
tion, be deemed a British subject unless he has 
ceased to be a subject of that state in pursuance of 
the laivs thereof, or in pursuance of a treaty to 
that effect " 

If a natural-born British subject becomes 
naturalised in a foreign country, he can only regain 
lus British nationaUtv b> fulfilling the same con- 
ditions as are applicaSle to aliens generally 

The fees payable on talang out letters of naturalis- 
ation, exclusive of any costs incurred through 
emplojnng a sohcitor, are {fi,ic , £5 on the grant of 
the certiflcate of naturahsation and /I for stamp 
duties 

The Bntish Dominions beyond the seas arc 
entitled to legislate as to naturahsation within 
their oivn limits 

The following enactments are contained in the Act 
as to the status of marned women and children — 

" (1) A marned woman shall be deemed to be 
a subject of the State of which her husband is 
for the time being subject 

" (2) A widow being a natural-born British 
subject, who has become an aUen by or in conse- 
quence of her marriage, shall be deemed to be a 
statutory alien, and may as such at any time 
during widowhood obtain a certificate of re- 
admission to Bntish nationality in manner 
provided by tlus Act 

" (3) Where the father being a British subject, 
or the motlier being a Bribsh subject and a 
widow, becomes an alien in pursuance of this 
' Act, every child of such father or mother who 
during infancy has become resident in the 
country w'here the father or mother is naturalised, 
and has, according to the laws of such country, 
become iiatu'-alised therein, shall be deemed 
to be a subject of the State of which the father 
or mother has become a subject, and not a 
British subject 

" (4) WTiere the father, or the mother being a 
widow, has obtained a certificate of re-admission 
to British naboiiahty , every child of such father 
or mother who dunng infancy>^ has become 
resident in the British dominions with such 
father or mother, shall be deemed to hai e 
resumed the position of a Bntish subject to all 
, intents 


" (S) Where ihe father or the mother being a ,, 
widow, has obtained a certificate of naturalisahon 
in the United Kingdom, every child of such 
father or mother w’ho dunng infancy has become 
resident with such father or mother m arty part 
of the United Kingdom shall be deemed to be a 
naturalised British subject " -> 

NAVY BILLS.— Bills which pass by tlus name 
are of tw'o kinds — one issued by the Admiralty m 
pay’ment of stores for ships and dockyards, and the . 
other drawn at short date by officers of the navy 
on the Accountant General for pay due to tliem 
Bills of the latter kind arc freely dealt m by way of 
purchase at foreign stations, as they form a con- 
venient medium for the transmission of money to 
London ' 

NEAT’S FOOT OIL.— This oil should be prepared, 
as the name imphcs, from the feet of oxen, but the 
feet of sheep and horses are frequently employed m 
its manufacture. It is a pale, odourless ml, ohtaincQ 
either by boiling down the spht feet or by treating 
them with superheated steam in a closed cylinder. 

It IS used for dressing leather and as a lubricant 
The chief sujiplics come from South Amenca 
NECESSAKIES.— (Sec Contract— Infaxts ) 
NEEDLES.— Pointed mstruments marie ol stm 
when required for scuung, crocheting, embroidenni,, 
and knitting cotton and silk ; but of 
or bone when used with woollen yarn . 

article is by far the most important 
near Birmingham, is the cliief seat of the tndus^. 
which IS earned on by machinery 
sewing purposes, steel wires, all of which are 
needles in length, arc arranged m bundles h>ics - 
used to punch the eyes, and both ends are 
by means of a grindstone The needles , 

separated and subjected to the^ polishing a 
fimshmg processes ’ ■ 

NE EXEAT BEGNO.-^This is the name gnen 
to a WTit which is issued under certain 
when it IS a matter of importance that, a per 
should not go out of the realm At the pr 
time It IS rarely met ivith But under the Deo 
Act, 1869, it is still possible for a 
has a claim for a debt of £50 at least, to appX 
to the court that the defendant shall grve scou ) 
for the amount if it appears that he is utou 
leave the realm and if it is made manifest tJia 
absence wall injunously affect tlie plaintiii i ^ 
prosecution of lus claim In practice, it is extre i 
difficult to get such a wnt granted hy Hie c 
and for most purposes it may be said that 
practically obsolete ..i, 

NEGLIGENCE,— In the case of contract, eaci 
of the parties to the same declares '''hht ^ 
obligations imposed upon the one or the oine • 
the Jaw does not enforce anything outsiile 
obhgations In the case of tort, 
matter is different, and it is the law of the ia> 
and not the declaration of the parties wluch i ^ 
determining factor as to liability A tet 
wrong which arises independently of contract , 
One branch of the law of tort is that "c'*" 
with the effect of negligence, and it is a to 
of importance, therefore, to have a mear lU 
what negligence imports It may bo defineu < 
omission to do something wluch a rc^cnabl ' 
who IS guided by the ordinary consider, 
which regulate the conduct of human > ‘ ' 

would do, or the doing of something ^ 

reasonable man^ similarly cfrcumstancea, i 
not do It LS seen, then, that negligence } 
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arise from avts of oousaiOR as 'acU as from acts 
of commission and a private person maj be liable 
for damages in either case (see MtsrRAS\NCE 
Nov 5 Easa>ce) whereas a corporate bodj is only 
liable avaUy for acts of commission anl cot for 
acts of mere omission The forms which negligence 
can take are infimtc and evrcpt vhcn there is 
some statutorj proiTSion intericning in anj way 
the liability of a person for negligence alwa>3 
arises at common law and the damages aiarded 
are proportionate to the Joss suffered 
In an action founded on negUgcncc the plaintiS 
must pro\e some one or more acts of negligence 
and h will generally be compelled to state speci 
hcall> m what are known aa his particulars 
the act or acts of negligence relied on Ihe pre 
siding judge vnll sa> whether thcie la any evidence 
of neghgenoe at all If there is no such evidence 
he directs a non suit but if he thinks there is anv 
evidence to go to the jury he ought not to keep 
the case liom them and it vnU then he foe the 
jury to say whither the negligence has been 
established and if so what is the amount of the 
damage snstaioed In any case the injury com 
plain d of must arise out of the negligence allChed 
lor if It springs from anj other cftu « the defendant 
cannot be held liable And again although it is 
jiTQved that the defendant has been guilty of 
negligence and it u also shown that the ptamtifi 
lias himself been negbgcnt so as to help to bring 
abont the iniurj complain 1 of the plaintitl 
cannot succeed in his ease He has been guilty 
of what js known m law as contnbutory 
negligence and it this ncgbgcnce of his own has 
lieen such that without tt the negligence of the 
defendant would have had no tlJ efiect th" pj-unbf! 
must put up with the consequences The blame 
rests upon his own shoulders 
If a person holds himself out as being possessed 
of an) special skill his lack of skill i ill da imputed 
to him as negligence and if damage results he 
will be liable to the person injured Thus a 
doctor professes to be tpodally qualified In the art 
ofheaheg If then he is not possessed of adequate 
skill or linow ledge or if be do's net show such 
alequate skill or knowledge when attending to a 
patient he will be liable for his negl gence But 
of course It is a difficult matter to bring home 
such a charge and m only the most flaermt cases 
can a plaintilf hope to be succrwful S mrfarty 
a soil itor most eichibit Ie{,al competen e This 
dors not mean that a solicits will be held respon 
sible to his client if the advice given to the cheat 
JoM not prove to be such as to iiisncc sucicss m 
litigation or anything of that Idr 1 The sotiator 
must howeirr not show complete ignorance of 
the li upon an> parti ular jviint II he does 
exhibit sue! ignoran e and the client suf era the 
soil itor will be liable 1 r neglig me The am* 
IS true cl other professional men *i has arch tots 
accountants surveycirs etc- TTi only person who 
apri-ars to l>e exempt it a barns er Ilu peculiar 
position IS explained un W the heading lUantsTCK 
Not nnlj lx a man 1 abl^ f ir bis own n gligeot 
<v u lut he n alwavs trtpousib'e lor the utglii, st 
a ts of his servxnt i*'on led the ni-eligen « was 
eshiblictf bt the scTvantSn the course of h sordinxr) 
duti-5 anl whist h wm in th serv».e »f hJ 
mxslet pw MaSrrx awn SrvtAvT) 

NVhTe lexth Is the rex jit of a n gii ent vt 
on the part of anv person the delinquent mav be 
lial le not onl) civilli but ai-o cnmaaK A 


common lastancc is where a railwav collision 
oMurs and death ensues A signalman or an 
engine-dnver who is shown to have been at fault 
may bo so far tovolved that a charge of murier 
n manslaugliter mav be preferred against him 
Unbl the passini, of Lord Campbell s Vet IS46 
tf death result^ from a negligent act no action 
was maintainable against the negligent person 
on the pnnctple acito ptrsoitalis tnimfur cum 
ftetsimd ifv) Since 1846 however an action 
mav now be brought bi the representatives f a 
deceased person on bertaif of the vufe parent 
husband child or certain others who were d pend 
ent upon the deceased and the jurv will ac ess the 
damages according to the circumstances j roved 
Such an action must be brought witJus six months 
ol the death. 

NEGOn VmUTi — A person who has the 
property In an article cannot divest himself of the 
same except b) some positive act on his own part 
He ma) give it away he roa,v duscard it with a full 
intention of making no further claim to it or he 
maj transfer it to another persm for alue Unless 
he docs one of these three things his jir pert) in 
the atUelc remains and even though it goes >ut of 
hii po session by being lost or stolen he. can atwaj-s 
reclaim it (rom the possessor with the exception 
that if It has been transferred to a purcliaser m 
market overt (fv) in a honi flit manner this 
reclamation cannot be made until th thief has been 
prosecuted to conviction It follows from this 
that m the cave of an ordinary chattel do perxoa 
except the rightful owner can give a good title 
in It to the transferee and the maxim of the com 
mon law applies mime dot fwod no i kabei—itu oat 
can give tlat which he does not own 

To this general rule however an excepti n is 
naile m the case of certain instrumenu which are 
often spoken of as negotiable instruTnents and tlio 
peculiar feature attaching to them so far m their 
transf r is concerned is known bv the name o! 
negotiability Negotiabilitt ■» a creation of 
mercantile custom which thus became a part of the 
lawr merchant (fo ) Cotmneti-e would nave been 
senousty hampned if it hxd al> uys been necessarv 
to inquire into the whole hi tory of every riocuai nt 
or cMtlcI transferred in the course of buunexs 
which woul I have been e>sential if the oil common 
Jaw rule had prevail .d Now jiartlj by custim 
hnl partly statute U ' th character f 
oegotiabiflty has been acquired bv a certain number 
ol documents and chattels and under It the 
propertx in a dovaraeat or a ehatfel whi b u» a 
negotlabla instrument is acquired by transfer oolv 
provided Ihe whole transaction connected with 
the transfer is abxe^atelv fcoiU fiJi 

A creat authority has defn«t orfoualle (nxtru 
m ots I « instruments to ' hi h negolisblti 
attaches as those th" projwrty In which it arqiiirexi 
bv any one wlo takes tietn N mdfiJ* aa i fir value 
noCwiUistan bng anj d feet of title m the p rvm 
Icwn whom he i lok them Thev ihns diUer ffim 
ordinan than Is In the fol o nng pvuen ars — 
ft) The property la thcTi ami not tan ly tic 
poxstvnon ivasxes \ v delivetv 

n Ihe holler in doa courw fee) is not in anj 
xrav aTected bv any d feet of till oi the part of 
th tran t TOT or anv previous holt*' H hv v 
th I stmineo s fire from all Ihe eqUties 

J3) The hof.. n tue tourte rai sue uj si tbAOi 
in kis ow 1 name These a e th- three great 
qualities wlj h gn to make u, nJat i» a. -.1 
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whnn rough-and-ready test to apply 

when the matter ,s in doubt is this, Can title be made 
through a thief ’ If the answer is in the affirmative 

S neTotiaffie " -^ahve ,t is 

. 1 , T®* common examples of documents or 

attacheVsr"^”''^’ the character of ncgotiabihU is 
attached arc com of the realm, bills of exchahec 

a™f "Otes Ckc 

B finds ft R “if ” ^ sovereign, 

tt linds It He changes it uith C C acts ciuite 

coin'^ A the Instory o? the 

A cannot claim the sovereign from C even 
A Identify it, which is doubtful Again 

A loses a cheque payable to his order which he h^ 
already indorsed B finds tlie cheque B afte^ 
^ C having no idea or 

chcqu^f/\p° 'T ^ possession of the 

L«rLe Inrl L taken ,t 

Sttve tatin nf i" "? "'"‘y ''itfoctcd bv the 
aeiective title of his transferor If the Clienne ic 

oT tt"m'utt\'er ■’T dttfTr'en’t 

obtain TlftL r rf ^“''S^tten that ,n order to 
msttument tl,n springing from a negotiable 
SQlutTnK ’ transaction must be ab- 

bank nlte ! suspicion Lastly, take the case of a 
B cha^ees fbi’“ ^ "teals it from him 

iS5r„,*;'„"3S„r’' .j-r 

thing suspicious about the whole affair C’s title to 

« or3f„S; cL«.i”'“ ■" *»' “»= »< 

Mis instruments Jeasiir? 

1° Tt3 

yearfbeen hekf ‘®I*i have in recent 

msti^meSte ^1t doV^ot^olffi b^"««°tiable 
instrument is ^ not follow that because an 

to fT-A'i 4 - , 4 - 7 , custom of nierchanls 

Bigham T said Mersey, then 

kb 144 • The 1902, 2 

negotiability o^ beared bonlsTheS^rr 

Government and a' bill of Hdine° ^^t^ncse 
sihom the bearer bond ‘^ding Tlie person to 

in good faiik I'd for value tuT^aiho 

any defect m the transferor’s btk 7 

absolute right to the bond even 

Quentlv aoncar that +> 1 ^. 4 - if it should subse- 

and hZd tKore’no title't^if '"Te 

bill of lading, which IS rsvmlml of goods "thT^ ^ 

to %\hom an indorsf^d bill nf ®ds, the person. 

obtains a right to obtain Lie delivered 

but If the transffiror had no ref™ 8°°^®- 

title, to the bill, tbe transferwL^annot 

better tilic than the transferor had r ?i T 

Certain Amencan railroad cerbf.catcs , wluch 


pass by delivery when the transfer on the back'lias 
been signed are not negotiable instruments 
Where a 'negotiable instrument is given as 
security', a banker usually takes a mcmoraniium 
or agreement stating the purpose for wdiicli it is 
pledged, thougli a memorandum is not absoliitdv 
necessary A deed of transfer is not required 
for bearer bonds, as they' pass by mere dcliven 
«ind the banker oblams a Valid sccunty, oven if the 
person from whom he received the bonds had stolen 
them or the bonds formed part of a trust But it is 
essential to bis security' tliat when he took the bonds 
he liad no notice of the defective title of the trans- 
feror It would appear tliat mere negligence in 
taking a negotiable instrument docs not fix a 
transferee with notice of a defective title , but the 
transferee must be able to show that he took the 
security' in good faith and for value Ihe law is 
very clearly laid down in the case of London Joint 
Stock Dank v Simmons, 1892, A C 201, and in the 
course of his elaborate judgment Lord Ilerschell 
made use of the following expressions' "It is 
surely of the very essence of a negotiable instrument 
that you may treat the person in possession of it as 
having authority to deal with it, be he agent or 
otherwise, unless y'ou know to the contrarv, and are 
not eomjielled, in order to secure a good title to 
y’ourself, to inquire into the nature of his title, or' 
the extent of his authority . " I should be verv 

sorry to see the doelrinc of constructive notice 
introduced into the law of negotiable instruments 
But regard to the facts of which the talcer of such 
instruments had notice is most material in con- 
sidering whether he took in good faith If there be 
anything wanting whicli excites the suspicion that 
there is something wrong in the transaction, the 
taker of the instrument is not acting in good faith 
if he shuts his eyes to the facts presented, to him 
and puts the suspicions aside without further 
inquiry It js easy enough to make an elaborate 

presentation after the event of the speculafaons 
with which the bank managers might have occupied 
themselves in reference to the capacity’ m which the 
broker who offered the bonds as secunty’ for an 
advance lield them I think, however, they were 
not bound to occupy their minds witli any such 
speculations I apprehend that when a person 
vvhose honesty there is no reason to doubt offers 
negotiable securities to a banker or any other person, 
the only consideration likely to engage his attention 
IS, whether the secunty is sufficient to jushfy the 
advance required And I do not think the law 
lays upon hini the obligation of making any inquirv 
into the title of the person whom he finds in posses- 
sion of them , of course, if there is any'thing to arouse 
suspicion, to load to a doubt whether the person 
purporting to transfer them is justified in enten^ 
into the contemplated transaction, the case would be 
different, the existence of such suspicion or doubt 
would bo inconsistent with good faith And n , 
no inquiry w'cre made, or if on inquiry the doubt 
wore not removed anrl the suspicion dissipated, i 
should have no hesitation in holding that gopo 
faith was wanting in a person thus acting " 

In the case of bonds not strictly negotiabie 
instnimenLs if they contain words purjiotting . 
make them transferable by delivery, or by indorse- 
ment and dehvery, a holder may be estopped froin 
denying their negotiability if he has so dealt wHi* 
them as to lead the person taking them to * coal tntm 
as such Where certain bonds had been handed to 
an agent for the jiurposc of raising money, au , 
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ats adNance v-ar> obtained Irom a more\ lender 
afterwards deposited the secunties wdth banVcrt as 
cover for advances by the bankers to the money 
lender the bankers (the defendants) tburoed to 
hoH the securities f<jr what was due to them 
the mono lender and the plaintifls claimed that the 
securities were a secuntj to the defendants f r such 
an amount only as was due b\ the principal and hts 
agent to the money! nder Thus in ine ease of 
London Jotnl Sloek Dank (\BS7 34 Ch D 
OS) in the Court of Apjieal Ito vm L ) said 
Even if these bonds are not strieth ne 5 ,otiabIe 
and do not pissess the inadents of negotiable 
instruments which art recoftnfvccl a such nevertho- 
ie s a further question arises \ hethcr S by the 
waj he has treated the e bt nds has not estopped 
hijn-elf from denying their negotiabibtv bether 
he has not — b> placing for di po,sl ant with the 
iQtention that they hould be transferred in the 
hands of an agent of his own bonds which on their 
\en face purport to create a liabihty quite inde- 
pendent 01 anterior ctinifies bttween the company 
and the person who takes them— really chosen to 
treat these bonds as negotiable and to authorise his 
a^ent to treat them as such If the ncgotiabiUty 
of these bonds bn, estoppel wi to peak ansi.s that 
disp«es of all difl cultv that v-ould ansi. owing to 
the sett! being atta> lied to these bends l>«cau e 
It u BO longer * yucstion whether the\ arc stnitiv 
speaking oegotiabfe but whether S has chcbon to 
treat them as such The sccon<l wa\ of looking 
at the matter nny V devil with from two poinfs of 
view but practically they run into one another 
\«u may say that S ha in$ placed in the hands of 
hit agents the«e bonds wvth 100 intention that thev 
should bo transferr'd Iwycnd those scents an I 
hell hiS agent oni to the world as clothed with 
authontv to tran ter them vs ncgoiialle cannot 
afterwards b\ any unknown dealing or limitation 
of aathon^ which he has confened on his events 
prejudice those who took the txinds which hwe been 
»o> foated Or you may say ' hieh 1 think is a 
sound way of putting ft that as rrgvrds S and the 
bank these t>onds have become negnhalle Iv 
estoppel and th rrfore S H precluded Imtit saying 
the legal title to these bonds is not m the bank 

>K OTUflLF non Ml Vr^ORl\«TRbVFM»! 
— hKOTIkllLF P\FMl. — The doenraeot instm 
znents or paper which have the special chara ter 
istiCsV of what IS called negotiability attached to 
them anJ \hii.h gcn*ndly speaking emferagood 
title bv transfer to n person who takes the vame 
tondfide The commonest esamplcs are coin of the 
realm liUs of evcliange OovemPient bonds etc 
The number of such documents and instruments 
1 being conlimially incr vsei! acyordiop to the 
requirements of the mercantile community The 
subject is fuUy dealt with under the heaihne 
bECOTllPtUTV 

NtfoTi\Ti(>\ OF mil 0} r\(H\>ru— 

The ncs^itiation of a bill of exchange— and this 
in ludes a cheque— i so impcatant a mailer that 
the socRons of the IftUs of hxchangc Act f<S* 
Tcfemnglo the subiect are of theut most Inportawe 
They are as f Hows — 

Tj bection 31 — 

(1) \ bi I IS negotiated when It is tran fe-red 
frrra ore porwin to another in such a tnanrer 
as toe nstitot'’ tile tran feree IbehoMcrof theNP 

(^ \ bill i<ayable to bearer is r imtiated 
I'y dcliverv 

ft \ payable tv orwer U ne^ t ateil b\ 


the indorsement of the holder comj 1 tni b\ 
delivery 

(4) Where the holder of a bill pvyvble t j !us 
order transfers it for aiue vnthout indorvinj. it 
the transfer pves the transferee such utl a the 
transferor Kvd in the bill and the trvn f rev 
m addition acquire the right ti hjve th 
indorsem nt of the transferor 

(5) Where any person is und r oUivatioi 
to indorse a bill in a reprcsintat \e vpautv 
he may indorse the bill in such terms as tr> 
regative persona] liability 

Ky Section 3t^— 

(1) Where a hill is negotiable in it origin 
it continnes to l>e negotiable until it has been (a) 
revtti lively indcrscd or (61 diM.hvrj.ed b\ 
payment or otherwise 

(2) Where an overdue hill i negotiated it 
can onfy he negotiated uh/eef to am deln.t of 
title affecting it at its matuntv and then e 
for card no person who takes it can a quire or 
pve a better title than that whi h the p rsoii 
from whom he took it had 

(3) A bill fovab! on demand i< deemeil 
to t>c overdue within the meaning and for the 
puqK«csof thiv ^tion h n it appears on the 
late of It to ha e been in ir nUtiun for an 
uoreaw nable 1 ngth of time hat is an 
unrwvvonable Ungth of lime for this | urpoi^ is a 
question of fact 

(4) Except where an imlorsement bears 
date after the laatuntv of the hill every negntia 
bon IS frtmd foeit deemed to have been effected 
l<efore the ball was overdue 

(M Where a bill which is not oveidue ha.*- 
been d vhonourcil anv person wlo takes it with 
notice of the di honour takes it subject to anv 
lefevt of title atta hiog thereto at the time of 
dishonour but nothing in tlus sub-section shall 
aSeci the nghts of a holder in doe course 
A lull may m (he orthnarr course of business 
be negotiated back to a party already liaMe thereon 
By ^evtion 37— 

Where a bill is negotiated back to the drawer 
or to a pticir indorser or to the acceptor such party 
mav *ol ject to the pro ivons of this Act re ixsiie 
anJ lurther negotiate the bill luth i not entitled 
to enior e |•avroeIl^ of the Ull agsinst anv inter 
mini patty to whom he ww pre lonsiv tuible 
Where a bill has been tran-ferred hy indorse 
ment to sav four diflereat persons and the fourth 
indexser indorses it ba k to the first indorser 
number one cannot enforce payirctit agu.rs (be 
second third or iourth Indcwvirs beeanse each 
f those three lod 'Tsera has a clvitn against him as 
the f r*t indorver I5iititlhefirstindor«ern gsti -rd 
tus hat htv when indorsing the liH brlheaddio^ 
f the word WSJ rerew s or without recoisse " 
to lus signatore he can enforce papmcci, whio the 
bi I LS in i jTsed back t j him aeainvt the sajj secpcj 
thi d or fourth indorsers liecans* thrv tay» 
in that «.se rt claim against htia 

liw «>rtK>n (k ss. I When a Ivl, eu- aim 
wtwds prohitnim? transfer nr fmh alms an ictm 
liQij that It shout B 1 1* tranif rabe it is 
between the pwtlex th reto bof is c 1 
(NreNot NBwonvrtej 

MFHrm..— V transioees naoefii 

CCMMtr Irem wh I to vtLqw a^d 

quentlv known a late fe.y i_ ^ at k tre 

— ,t-re tk uit-T 1, 

KKI ^ 
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^ rougl’-and-rcady test to apply 
when the matter is in doubt is this, Can title be made 
through a thief ? If the answer is in the afrirmati\ c 
not nego“ ^^SoUnblc . if m the negative it is 

chattei«:")?f* cNamples of documents or 

battels to which the character of negotiabihti is 
attached are com of the realm, bills of exchange 
promissoiy notes, cheques, and bank notes lake 

^ imds It He changes it with C C acts oulte 
A "othing of the history of the 

if 1 ^ claim the sovereign from C even 

A Inc: ^cntify It, which is doubtful Again 

A loses a cheque payable to his order, which helms 
already indorsed B finds the cheque B after 
wards gets C to cash it for him, C having no idea or' 

B ( hanees Hii ^ 'f'"®"' ^im 

a S 1 bich be'" from him! 

an^Sfnar; diauer'®"' 

notes banlc*note«°'i"'i"^''^^'<' promissory 
bills foremn w negotiable instruments treasury 

ccrUficlTes^to^^^^^^^^ 

bearer of an I^ebenturcs, jiayable to 

years been held bV the^!m^T^+ recent 

instruments It d^-s not follnL 'fb 
instrument is a no>r t- i , that because an 
couniTtiherc It h^fb”" ^"^trument in the 

regarde^d as"such\nThis^cmm?rT'1'n^' 

nt'>»olmble in*HTUTnent m thic ^ 4.^*^ niakc it a 
be evidence ihlTTi^ country there must 
to treat It as negotiable ''V}°T a/ 'merchants 
Bigham, J , said m ^fersev, then 

kb 1-HV •■Iho^inv^^b.r” '' ’902, 2 

ncgotiabiht\ of bearer bnn io”"b when the 

or trading bondr?omln!^i «ovcn,ment 

isanUiablel^^^^^^^ ^---nt which 

ilhistraled by. s u , a be ‘ire! bont7of B 
Government and a' bill of lading Japanese 

whom the biarcr bond isMtbvcld Vf") 
in gooel faith and for value ami “ 

nny defect the tTa^t'rorV 1 m 
absolute right to tlu Ivind ir*’ '''itnins an 
quentu amn'ie < 1,7 X 

nrd h.ad thirefore ‘o t.,7 ” 

bill of lading, vhich isn svmivcu'a 1 ^ 

to whom .7; imTo '^r ilT'ed'li^*^ the person 

dhtains a i.ght to obtain^' 

but if tbe fransferor had no titb ? ‘ ‘1 

title to the f„n the tm^efere: 

b-tter title than the tr.mdc-or bsd le It 

fi -or had no istp. if,, B the trin»- 

Itfli ■ trnr.sfcr.e 

Obtain Amnnem r.ulro d cirl.terU.s wlmh 


pass by dchveiy when the transfer on the hack lias 
been signed are not negotiable instruments 
A\'here a negotiable instrument is given as 
security, a banker usually takes a memorandum 
or agreement stating the purpose for which it li 
pledged, though a memorandum is not absolutely 
necessary A deed of transfer is not required 
for bearer bonds, as they pass by mere delivery 
and the banker obtains a v'ahd security, even if tliV 
person from whom ho receiv'cd the bonds had stolen 
them or the bonds formed part of a trust But it is 
essential to Ins security that when he took tlie bonds 
he had no notice of the defective title of the trans 
feror It would appear that mere negligence in 
taking a negotiable instiumcnt does not fix a 
transferee wath notice of a defective title , but the 
transferee must be able to show that he look tlie , 
security in good faith and for value flic lau is 
very clearly laid dowm in the case of London Jctitl 
Stock Bank V Stininons, 1892, AC 201, and in the 
course of his elaborate judgment Lord Herschcli 
made use of the following expressions " It is 
surely of the v'cry' essence of a negotiable iiistriiincnl 
that ymii may treat the person in possession of it a. 
hav'ing authority' to deal wath it, be he agent or 
otherwise, unless you know to the contnary , and are 
not compelled, in order to secure a gooil title tc 
yourself, to inquire into the nature of Ins title, 01 
the extent of his authority , ' I should bt very 
sorry to see the doctrine of constructive notice 
introduced into the law of negotiable inslnumnls 
But regard to the facts of which the taker of socli 
instruments had notice is most material In 'con 
sidcring whether he took in good faith. If there be 
anydhing wanting winch excites the suspicion that 
there is something wrong in the transaction, tin 
taker of the instrument is not acbn’g m good faitli 
if ho shuts his eyes to the facts presented to Inio 
and puts the suspicions aside watlioiit further 

inquiry . It is easy enough to make an claboral*’ 

presentation after the event of the speculation^ 
with which the bank managers might liav e ocnipn n 
themselves in reference to the capacity in wdiirh thr 
broker who offered the bonds as security for an 
advance held them I tluiik, however, they' " cor 
not bound to occupy their minds with any sncli 
speculations I apprehend that when a 
whose honesty there is no reason to rlotibl oners 
negotiable securities to a banker or any other person, 
the only consideration likely to engage his atteniw!’ 
is, whether the secunty is sulTuitnt to jtisfaf) the 
advoance required And I do not think the la^ 
lays ujion him the obligation of making any inqui''’: 
into the title of the person whom he finds m po"*' J* 
Sion of them ; of course, if there isany'thmg toarons'* 
suspicion, to lead to a doubt whether the jie'^snn 
purporting to transfer tluin Is justified in rnteri% 
into the eonlcniplated transaction, the* ase •' ouhi B 
different, the eyistenee of suth susjnrion ec dam 
would be inronsistent with good faith -And o 
no inquiry were made, 01 if on inquiry the doU- 
were not removed and the suspicion dissipated* ‘ 
should h.avc no hesitation in holding <hd 1'^"' 
f.aith wae wanting m a jierson thus acting" 

In the case of bonds not strictly no 
instruments, if tluj contain words jHiri<<>rtinr 
male them transfernble bv dtliviry, O' by 
ment and delivery, a liohJer maj )w estojija'-i ^ 

denying thfir r'-goti.ablhty if hf }i i-; ,so dexU o 

them as to had the jHrson taking them to 
a‘ 'eels When rertfdri tsonds iwd lean* e 
an agent for the parpe^e of tai'i,;’ ' 
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quantities of coal salt ivark hanlwaie cad of ^pua) extends o\er 90 000 square miles and 

machinery are also imported The bulk of the the populaoon I* recVonul as being lighil} over 

trade IS done wth Canada the Umted Seales and 3 OoOO The ^ei i»orts are Pori M r t> and 

the United Kingdom but much hsh is sent to St iirai 

Portugal and Braal For map see Bast Indies, page 5t>a 

nJcreareSoGmilesofrailwav rearivallbelonging XEW aOUTlt II VLE' —Position Area and 
to the State but sin c most of the population is Popolitloa \ew South Males the oldest of the 

near the coast much traffic goes bj water Vustralian Colonies lies on the exatem _ide ot the 

Commercial Centres The chief towns are Si continent facing the Pacifi between n and 3S s 
Johns (32 000) Harbour Crate (5 000) Carbontau latitad and ^tvveen 154 E longitude at Cape 

fanOiHSaU and BonaiisU Byron to longitude 141 E. whi h forms its 

St Johns the capital stands on a fine land boundary with buuth Vustrsha lo the north i 

locked harbour It is the centre of the fishing Queensland and to the south separated alnubt 

industrr the terminus of the railwaj and the entirely bv the nver Murray Victoria. The coast 

nearest Vmcncaa port to liritaja is abc«t 700 rwles teog and the r atest de^ th 

Government. There is a governor appeinted by about 640 miles 

the Crown a Legislative Council appointed by the The population is estimated at 1 6*43 <431 mo>tlv 

governor for hie and a Legislative Assembly of Ontish descent nith about lOS 000 Chinch and 

elected bj popular vote ever) four jeais. The 7 oOO aborigines and half-wastes, 
executive is m the lands oi a Ministry which has ftnlld Rivers, and Cllmste Punning from north 
the confidence of the AssemUy lo south on (he (ostem site is a mountainous 

LABPADOR The coast of Labrador a s(np of strip in which the pnnupat ran'^es are the Sev 

eountrv 700 miles Iod), is adnunistercd as part of England Ran e the Li erpool Ratioe the Blue 

Newfoundland the water commiiuication between &Iountain>— the least elevated and the northern 

vinous parts of the island being reaitily extended part of the Australian Alps in v hicli the IvomjusLo 

(or this purpose The shore is similar to tliat of group u the highest in the continent To the east 

Newfoundland and its ir^abitants who number of these mountws is the coast region from 30 to 

about 4 000 are engaged la fishiog and trapping 120 miles wide To the west is a plateau slopini, 

The seventv of the vnater and the shortness of the down gentiv to the plains of the Pivcnna fistnet 

summer prevent cultivation The nver flanultoo and the sea 

600 miles long has magm&%cnt falls and rapt is The eastern slope iving in the south-east trade 

Mails are despatched direct to Nevrfouadland area receives copious rmofaJI and has numerous 

via Liverpool once a (ortmght and b) other routes short nvers plentifullv supplied with wac r some 

at irregulM intervals The aty of ht. John is of them notwlv the Kicbmond Girence Ma leay 
2 SOO miles front London, and the tune ot transit Hunter and llawkesbun being navigable for bon 
is nine days siderable distances from their mouths The climate 

For map see Cahasa page 26u is oceanic with an average moeihl) temperature 

>C» ( HIM. \ —AKo called Papua. With the atbvdneyof?! P m summer and 54 in winter 

cxeepbon of XusSalia^ond Austtalia is rather a and a rainfall of from 30 in to the north to 73 in 
continent than an isiand-^t is the largest iikind in the sooth. The stsl is net generallv itstiie, 

In the world It is stuatnl directly north of except along the valley bottoms and i is in these 

Australia. that agriculture is gnerally earned on 

Vs yet New Ouinea is Uttle known at least The plateau region also has sufEaent rainfall for 
OS far AS the inttnor is concerned There are some agriculture the soil is good and much wh at is 
extreme!) miuntaiitous districts and one peak grown but westward th rainfaJ! thminivbes 
Carstensa is known to exceed 16 1X>0 feet Thet rapidlv unbl in the nortlv west, on th furthet 
arc also a on^dcrable number of navigable rivers side of the Bamcr or Stantev and Grey lian:^ 
but the) lanno as yet be made use of for com it i only 9 in This north western come' is the 
mercal purptse^ Ciimatii. conditions are such os onlv part not draining to the M.a the whole 
to make the trmtorv verv unhealthy for Huropeins western diviaioo otherwise (Iroining into the Murrav 
hesv) lains rendenne the air homid and givini;n<c wtu b enters the sea in Siuth Australia The 
to tropi'il fe xrs Tie exports ate b&,hc tie tner largest streams flowing into it are the LaUiian and 
copra ebony mdia rub.ier pearls and shells Vfurrumbidge'- ut the south. anJ the Darling in 
toi; tlwr with a tcrtain juantitv if cotlee cixoa the north the Utter receiving no tributary for the 
and sago last I 000 miles of its coarse an indi ation of the 

IMhticadv New G men is divided between dryjien of the region The 'futTav fed by the 
Great Britain Germain an! Holland The last water from the snows of the Alps, the oo!v 
nam<xf ouatry estahluhoi! it«eif in the xst m stteva that can be reied on to fl w- throughout the 
txrA Gctiaanv tvcik poaseswon Of thf northeast year the ottwribecotavng laneSv chrii s of sha 1 w 
In ISSo and Great Untain {vrocUimnl th south po<^ between the lil^h ^nk dunn b e summer 
eo-ta Unti-dief vnyinloSfi. Tliecbmiteof the western slop-* is mjrcextrctn 

Dutch N wCjineih-v an area of alxiot tV>000 the average laoithly temperatures rangirg Irmn 
8.(uAre miles anlapopah ion estimated at 200 000 45 F to st with ooca.<aoaally a nse to 130 in 

This western pa t of tho ii,an I has iiccn lat bit e the shade. The drv ness, however prevcntt the*e 
vpl-yed and its cr upaticn ba» Iven httlc mure eatremes firura beir., onh al hv 
thu nrminal Arteslm Melli and Irrl'atloB. The un ertaicty 

OermaQ Nc Gii n a.-<v1iio coi i Ivaiver of the roinfitl os well os its svanti ess is a grcdt 
Milheims Lanl-— bos mi ar a of a lut "pono (.lawba k to set enent bat tlus has to tome 
s ijare mil-i and a)xpulalion e«limateii at UOOPO extent miUgited ^ the boring of Artnaan 
(*w« CaxMANv P “^1 sre ». The prlo ipsJ botes are at Ct*via"ib-e 

BntishNewCii. n«a(aodth,si lb jxwtionofihe Mnree Crt Cit, will harnka It was always sap* 
island whvJiunow toowrv tN liJv a* the t ml<»\ yowed that the water iroin these cam uuderfround 
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different m composition Ornaments of nephute 

' obtamcf /h The,mine?al is 

in ^rerenf-^ ^=it)eria and Turkestan, and 

ColuS and Bntish 

OIL.— -nic volatile oil distilled from 
o an^e blossoms It is much used in perfumen' 
nVtt P'.'jPat'ation of Eau de (Cologne 
frnmti a form of "neat " 

(iPlhe ‘‘=’^ar" It signifies cither 

dcduafons O'- cost after all 

ciLaiictions have been made, or (2) The actual 

It 'irtho"’^"''” deductions of any kind aic allowed' 
“ opposite of gross (gv) 

an? bus"in'^-f'^''’ fKO™’— Ihe profit arising out of 
losLs fif a^l h' action when all expenses .and 
° t been deducted 

^ET or iNETT RENTAL— The rent of anv 

^'deducted 

of ^ ^VEIGHT.-Aftcr the explanation 

net wcieht ?nof fi “^"ous that 

xt^ei, ‘ actual weight of goods etc 

0 X 1 :^^°:"® T'Sht of the pacLges etc 
aboV/n ^ ^ enclosed, and after all proper 

Sr.“;;i'Se‘e?,er' ” 

bcufexrtwo'ro'^‘T'''^‘''"f condition of war exists 
no part ruYar . countries which ha%e 

genS '=""'=orn with the matters in dispute 
tllafthcUre^ai'^ declaration to the effect 

tho> , show no^av tJ'at 

belhiTorlntr TI. ^ °"a O'- other of the 

to bo a state o? “P said 

issued as The declaration is 

hosuhties as r?YY,i commencement of 

to alt subiects nf ^ warning 

which 'mat. r neutral state to do nothing 

WHICH mav favour one side or the other THe 

prblm"nfat'Y“^’'*''''^ state so' far^Ss 

pilulic mutters *irc concrmo<'l T*a #»ii 

— '(See T'oorT/~v wf 

MrAsuni s~<:ir,';w,v\-a ) 'Vmr.HTb and 

20’'!iaY^Yf New y "f W m mor^th?^ 

C^pr^le^^r ?„"';h\%’;iYlYl ct^of'ISaTr %T 

^'.f St" tawS. !? 

trans-Atlantic cables arc landed .it 
teat on the c,'isl coi't am' If , ^ Cbn- 

*iup-k rente ootveep rv^on,' and' £nada‘-m.lv‘be 


{NEW 


country is undulating, the highest lulls being the 
Long Range parallel to the west coast, bang 
between 1,000 and 2,000 ft high ^-he coast is 
genet ally high and rocky, and cut into In man) 
inlets forming vanous pcninsnl.isJ The Avalon 
peninsula, in the south-east, on which stands the 
capital, and w^here the bullc of the population iuo, 
IS connected by an isthmus between PJaecntia and 
Trinity Bays, only 3 miles across There arc 
numerous lakes of all sizes m the mtenof, occupying J 
about a quarter of the area of the country Ihc ~ 
rivers are numerous, but generally smalL'and 
unsuited to naMgation llie largest are (he 
Exploits, flmving northward, 200 miles long, and 
the Humbei Many of them are salmon nvers 
t’liinafc. The chmate is not so extreme as on the 
continent, the range of temperature being from 0“ 
to 85° F The effect of the Arctic current, which 
bnngs down much ico from the north, is felt 
specially in summer. The east and south coasts are 
subject to the fogs wdiich occur in these region’, 
and make the fishing on the Great Banks \ct\ 
dangcious at times .They do not, however, extend 
for more than a few miles from the sea These fogs 
are caused by the influence of the cold' Arctic 
current on tlic warm, moist air from ov cr the Gulf 
Stream (gv) 

The Lanil Prodncfs. Much of the mtenor is 
forested, the chief trees being the white pine, 
spruce, fir, birch; and maple Ihe forests arc 
generally along the sides of the river v.illcya <’"'0 
on the nsing ground of the interior, beveral ^ 
English firms have erected pulp and paper mills 
Iron, copper, and chrome .ire worked in consider- • 
able quantities, while coal and other useful wmcrals 
are known to exist Iron pyrites are exporfed to 
England for use in the manufacture of sBlphunr 
acid. Gypsum, largely used as a fertiliser in Om 
United States, exists in kirge quantities at -t 
George Bay Petroleum and asbestos have also 
been found There is plenty of game, ta'iboii 
being found in large numbers in the infenor, S' 
well as geese, ducks, and ptarmigan, while ine 
rivets arc well stocked with fish. ' , > 

The ,Sca Pniilncfs. Newfoundland derives its 
greatest wealth from the sea Soon .ifter the dr*- 
covery of the island by Cibot tn 1497, fishernmn 
from France and other European coiintnc.s cams 
to catch cod on the Grand Banics, which he al»«t , . 
100 miles from tlie co,u>t to the 'ontli cist ni t 
since then cod fishing has always been a fcadmg 
industry' Np.ir the shore, herring,’ cap-hn, ana . 
squid are caught and used for bait rh« Ne"‘ , 
founi^landers have no control over the Bank’, h it 
they reserve the right of catclung bait ui'ka'c 
stnctly to themselves, and derive a consid'Tai’*'-' 
income from the sale, Ihe C(Xi sesison lasts .O'ni 
June until November The fish are s.iltcd en ' 
cured loi export on thr -iliorts. From M.irch *' . 
to April 16th IS the scalinr; se.ijon. BoiL to'C 
the ports, chiifly 8t John's, iii the sword 
March, for tin* icefloes brought tiowii by ' 

currt.it, on which timub&fa of «flb live »<■’' L 
isoa. and the aa.ni.d3 ar" 5ali''d >1’'' 


^ ^ 1 *'^ P {"OiAi St John's to 

Tb^i Breim^ 

rtn nf 

LchM and River,, 


- 1 *1,** 


breeding season, ami the aa.ni.d3 ar" 
clubs for their skins and bluiiber 
Tniilc anil Tninspart. Nf.uK- C'l P'^r cent f 
txpiHts tctrsisi of Gie produrts of.tbc fish'‘'v 
ihe uhlt f item is dried (O'}; lh..n eome tin' *•< 
lobsters, hfirtn" trvi oik'rt'd "d, and ^ 
Aftc' firli p/nMucts come icm O'c, ,an' at i-*''*’- 
distanoe. vopijw erd coj'pcr ore ' 

ifte ihh'f 3mp--rt> III tki.ir end teiUle*.' 
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\eHcasile (17 000) sufroutidcd by populous 
sul urb> stands at tlic mouth ol tht Hunter luver 
tnd IS citgiged in the export of coal and agnculturti 
I rodu t« xnd has smelling works and faUoncs 

(16 506) at the bead of navigation on 
the Hunter Is similarly engaged The diaxstrous 
flo^s to which it was at one time bable from the 
overfloiung of the river are now prevented by a 
senes of stone embankm nts 

J/tU (33 000) is the centre of the silver 
mining industry Mthough pohUcallj part of New 
South \Valcs its natur^ outlet to the sea is 
throu"h South Australia with which it is connected 
bv rail 

DalAursl (10 000) is in the centre of the wheat 
country 

CoulburTi (11 000] is the pnncipxl inland trading 
centre 

II agga II a ga 0001 is the cnlre of the Upper 
Rivenna and DemitgutM of Lower Itivennx 

/fay (3 Idl) on the MurrumlHdgce is the most 
westerly point on the railway in the south of 
Uuenns as Tof/ on the Darling is in 

the north 

Oran^i (7 O^b] is in the ventre of a wheat and 
fruit growing re}.ion to the north west of Bathurst 
Cralkn (t 7N) On the Clvcnce River 45 miles 
from the sea ship the acrneultural yroduce 
copper and other minerals frem the surroonlmg 
region 

LtM aw (0 000) is the centre of a smalt coalfield 
iiolhngong (4 600) is the port from which the 
coal of llUwarra distnet u exported 

Jlburv (7 000) on the Mumy In the sooth on 
the border of Victoru handles the inter btate 
traflie where a break of gauge occurs 
In the nortli the break of gauge occurs at 
SkWheypt just over die border in Queensland 
ArtmAiU Is a local centre on (he railway to the 
north 

Comtneree In both imports and exports New 
South At ales is ahead of aU the other States of die 
Commoowealdi most of the trade is with the 
United I ingdom The oversea exports valued 
on an average at £.8^00 000 iwr annum 
(/32 144 002 in 1911) compn v chietly gcM vool 
coal butter meat (iroren and pres r^d) hides and 
skins The oversea imports ve of the average 
annual value of ^2^430 000 (f^ 3311310 in 10H) 
fn (he intcRifatc traife Che imports an i exports are 
valued at about il7‘l00l>lVl and /'N400000 
resjicctivtly 

nrpendenelta. NorFOLK ISLAND lo the 
PaciAe with an area of 10 square miles and a 
population of about 1 000 and LORD HOWL 
ISLAND with a |-opuiation of 100 arc under the 
administration of New South Wales 

Mails are dcspatcJied every Fnday via BnndiiJ 
or Naples. There are also suppleoieotary mails via 
\ancouver ani San rrannsci as well as by r>enUi 
and German packets Sydney is 12 043 miles dis- 
tant from London The time of transit is ab< ut 
twenty two days 

Per map see Au ticaua page 122 
M W hi \P1 U 1 ObT — (bev IMst Omci ) 

MW TULA!-— AVhen one of the parties to a 
case Is dissabihed with the result he can apply 
for a r hearing ul the rase on i if ft is si o -a tmt 
in certain rcsivects thtro has buen a miscaniage rf 
jusU e or it gor«3 grounts of mother Lind are 
addu ed it Is sumrbmes possible to s*care tlis 
rc-heariig or new trial AATitn the cave » tnei! 


In the High Lonrt ap) lication mu t be made to 
the Court of Appeal The usual grounds addu td 
arc misdircctioii on the part of the judge at the 
first trial or a perverse verdi t ir a verdict s 
cleirh ontrarv to tlic weight of eviden v adduced 
that nj liody of w nsihle men could li supposed to 
atnve at the result recorded b\ the verdict of th 
jury The grounds hov ever must !«. verv clear 
as the Court of Appeal will |e slo v to interfere 
unless a (roptr case is made out In the counts 
mirt if the htigont is di vatish d with the result 
be lunst apyly to the judge of that county court 
and ad luce such rea.sons as will ati fv the court 
that It IS right and just to all i ' a new trial to taL 
place It mpv xerve a-s a wariiui., to stati that fh 
mere (act of freshe idencc Ixing readv at hand will 
not bo a good cause for obtaining N nev trial unless 
some very satisfactory reason is given whv the 
evidence was not forthcoming at the first tnal 
NEW 7LALAM)— Position Ares and PoouU 
lion The Dominion of New Zialand one of the 
most progressive of Briti h colonies is an archi 
pelago with an area of 104 751 square miles or 
about SIX sevenths of the size of the United King 
dom It bes about 1 200 miles cast south vast of 
Australia and almost entirch between the parallels 
of 34 and 47 south latitude Two large island 
North Island with an area of 44 463 square milea 
and South Island vath ao area of o3 525 square 
luilce make up the greater part of the dommion 
The remainder of the colony is made up of bte vart 
Island the Chatham Islands the Kermadrc Islan is 
ond the Cook Archipelago The population is now 
about a milbon exclusive of 43 000 Maoris 
Coast Line New Zealand is a narrow sea girt 
land with deep bays an 1 stee] peninsulas No 
place IS more than "a mile from the sea and hence 
there are advantages in freight rates to the coast 
The coast is in most places high an 1 xometimcs 
grandly preai itous Sin inlets arc numerous but 
the harbour accommcxiation is unfortunately not 
too conveniently distributed In the extreme south 
west of South Island many fiords pvmetratc the land 
and rival those of Norway lO their scenery they 
however give ac c s to no fertile region beyond 
Thtrcare no rv ally good harbours on the west cr«sts 
of cither of th two mam i lands but the mouths of 
bar bound nvers Good harbours are found at 
Waitemata the port of Auckland ity on the north 
west of North /sfamf wfuch n one of the bc'f 
harbours in the southern hemisphere an 1 Port 
Ni hobon on Cook Strait whi h holds an envaablo 
commercial position with easy access bv steam to 
the coasts of both utands The eastern cos. t of 
South Island pro ides little natural shelter Akaroa 
is however an admirable natural harbour Ly-ttle- 
ton th> seaport olChnstchurch lias had its harbour 
nude mo v. commodious b\ artiiteial means an i 
lortCholmers Urge bar baioour has been improved 
by dredging and other methods. The Bluff the port 
of Soutliland is on Foveaux Strait wluch sej aratev 
•South Idand from Ste vart I and 

BniW The surface of the two main isianls is 
essentially mountainous an I the chief niounta n 
ranges have a general north-cast to siiuth w it 
direction The Southern Alps of the Souih Island 
traverse its western side from north to south nd 
tor the most part he close to the coast They ore 
iJftv (Mount Cook 12 3t0{t) an 1 are covered with 
perpetual snow wlillo the gUviers on them notai-l> 
the Tasman and Franz Joscj h are vv vr! 1 iam d 
Tbest. mountams are a bamer to comrauniv-ation 
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from the rainv eastern mountains, and was mf>£- 
haustiblc. llus idea, liowcier, is now being 
vigorously cballenetd, and the view is gaining 
ground that the underground stores are not being 
’■cnlenished, not at anj rate to the same amount 
as thej are drawn on. and maj ulUmatelj give out. 

Irng.ition from the rners is practised to an 
increasing cstcat, and there 'arc large tracts, 
cs[)cenl!> along the Jlurriimbidgcc and the Lachlan, 
capable of being brought under cultivation by this 
means 

Prodnclions- Despite its great mineral wealth 
and its extensiv'c forests which, in the cast, cover a 
quarter of the country", pastoral pursuits, especially 
the rai-^uig of sheep, have always been the chief 
occupation of the people of New s;ouj|j ^V,lIes 
X<>w, howreer with greater steamship facilities, 
and bettfr communication witli tlic northern 
hemisphere, .im'icnlturc is rapidlj' advancing, the 
ripening of products in the December half of the 
\tar giemp the lounlry an advantage that more 
than «nintefarts the drawback of distance 

Tlie following table shows the numbers engaged 
m vnitou . occupations * — 

Agricultural and Pastoral Pursuits . 151,000 

Mining fM.OOO coal and shale, 25,000 
in metallifcroiH mines) , . 37,000 

’danufactiinng ,, 100,000 

.i~natUttrc Wieat is the most impo»-taiil grain 
Half of it IS grown m the jRivcrina and the distnct 
bevo'id It, and more than a third on the plateau 
^^aIrr'. the rccOiid m importance, is grown princi- 
pally in the fertile valley bottoms of tiie east coast. 
Oats, for animal food with lucerne, and. to a inmb 
ifis-er r.-etcal, barky are also growm Oranges and 
kmons an the chief fruit, growm in the orchards 
of Paramatta, Wist of Sydney 'Ihc vine is grown 
both in the east in the 'Hunter valley and in the 
'WC'.t along the Jdiirrav, 

The sug,ar c.inc m increasing qnantitie-r, is grown 
chii fly in Koeis Countv, m flic eslrcme north-east 
Other crof^i are potatoes and tobacco 
i^vtmh The number nl animals Kept, i.n round 
ouiiil>e“« are; Sheep, lO.OOO.riiKt ; cattle, 3,000,000, 
hi>"rc. OSLOOO; pigs, 322,000; and .animal pro- 
dm ti . V crd b jtter. hide i aiul • ! ms, form the bulk 
I { the ( vp ai'. I he wreil clip avi ,aj;i *, 3AT,<JOO,0(>0 
lb f'n l.ri'f .v'eae on the wi-tern «; ,pf the 
-abhit intro-l’UKl from Pritain In-, rau'tipli.d to 
^li b 1 . 1 . tx'Mit as tr. iw e pe't .»n<! ha” m;< e.-imv-d 
the (ejn.‘runi,,;i <if jy.fpyf titi'i" ff lat '.it-fi”»K-f 

feres' ;s pie’ci* win.it ,i'iij u'her w o.iomJc pKrtitf. 

irofu sis e*ctti r‘',s 3 Pii'i'it* i now rvjhwiel titi'l" J, 

■•r’lib rn SttC'e i-m , f.umt-' n »Kln' p-ovi'h' 

fTiS’e-pti {-rueO lit ,1' -fii's 

So tre *<••( fifi ,Kjsig 

smerai s stj. .t cf Xc s.rijth VAsStv- wa* r*« isiv 
lSvd.’'-s t' t',-" ■fV 'I £,*» ^ J,, 

t”!'" e* "’.'ir h.e'taf.jit T {1 

t- a-t tr* < et i I’c rt,,; Pi, ijtiSj < 

r .s~>'»<r's (-'.f '(>5.1 

,J, I*. , .sj,- , ; 5 f» -le.' 
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South Wales are the duel semrre of the cm! em. .b- 
of the southern Pacific, half flic total p^'CHket l»'”^g 
exported to countries lying in or atound it 'in 
IS obtained in the north-east in Rous leur'.r^, 
on the borders of Queensland,' " , 

Jndiisirics. T ho !c.ading indnsfiics arc the ■'ns!a"e 
of clothing te.xtiles, which arc sent to nli 
the continent; the making of nutal gt/rh c-rj 
machinery , and the preparation of food .mil lirteh 
Ifailwajs and Coniinnnicnlmns. Hiere .w 
roads between all the important^ towp'. m 
near the larger towns are over 150 mile- e. 
wavs, ncarlv the whole of which belosg tj tff 
Sta'tc The railways, too, are almost citlireiv ew . • 
by' the State, the length of Government are heir, 
nearly 3,500 milts T he gauge is 4 ft St in, fv 
as Vjctona has a 5 ft 3 m, gauge and 
a 3 ft G m gauge, tr.aflic has to be Kami, w e 
crossing the frontier Sydney is the centre* ^ 
railway sy'Stcm, which connects the rv’si 
between the lllawarra district and 
has tlircc branches going inland. Tk; 
these crosses the Bine Mountains wari oti- * ■ 
towards the northern part ai Tttvtnrui 
southern one crosses the Gourark Range 
through Goulburn and Yass to Ihc 
along the nortli side of which it runs, ih' ni ,, > 
from Ncwr.isile, crosses the Liverpw« I'ange , 
branih goes into the Liverpool 
Boiirkc .ind Cobar , the otlu r iiii”, ' Lk,] 
England R.nnge to Queensland 1 ht Y , , 

is to be fxtcndcil to Broken Hil! In-iejH’nd 
the general system, Deniliquir is 'Yi'.r. 
the 'Vnto.uan railway' .ind Broken HiH 

of South Australia , , 

flislorj und (?o\crnnieiit. Tlie festero 
Austriha was first ughlid awl iiimciUo DA',-' 
Captain Cook, v ho landed at j,;.-!.. 

the transportation of convicls to Jfotany * 
but the site proving not altogether i‘ •>/' 

ment V.I-, movi d G miles or jo no’-tlu ' 
Svdnev' vas founded The i’^nnsjwt-'iti^ - 
III IS30 In 1851 the region Smilii of the wc 
was detached, and railed Visto'-w. 
time the wealth of the country h,ns 
in Its pmltiral and .ignraltiiraJ jmr'Uitt f 
in IbSl, tfic discovery of gold at B lUiurs^ 
the opt nine of mii’lr.pand iimmifartjni'gin ^ 

w fill b In V" «tme grown (> inipof ban! i’ -.„i; 

(olot'V wa< ifive^inl with luH Fnviis ol 
nu n t iindf r a Gov erntir « ent from Lu mm. 

!, nd vas fotrscil frem its northern tewt “ ■ ‘ , 
With the fr, rimfiot, of the ATr;r'.)*n ^ 

wc-ilth n t<'W, .New Bouth Gx.* ^ 

'• OTgin.sJ *5'a!r>.’‘' r,r d it wa' dm ''•'”1 1 J" ‘J;,, , y 
m'MwroUh < ftp bi! ' -<1 "uld e-'-s ’rn *' 

}(' -"Wi' pi,ry*r c ,-in . rf 1 of Aho -^i 

in the V,- C,inberr,v 4s fH'f t a V'" n , 

a. !"d"ral fi'nic-y, anl th' n* » 

metr 1 ft C. r--l rfle tf.,,' f,' O -t r- 

\tfl o'l Ifx'" Bi\. ‘.(i ■ 

fommerelisl Ofttff*. Si f? t 

ft s' i'td* (» iKc r "th . / - 

< n Itj .vjei -0"v"‘e r--4>* - ‘ 

t ,1 ■-'■'.'ii rc'Ve it * '1*' c:’ t**' •’'C'-"! I -T- 
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bct«ttn ihe east anci wast, and act as ratn-con- 
Uensu-s Great difficulty is experienced in crossing 
them, and there are few routes over them , one of 
the most famous is that through the Otira Gorge 
, and o\ er Arthur Pass The mountains of the South 
Island arc continued in those Ijing on the cast side 
of isorth Island, -whicli are called the Tararua, 
Ruahine RauKumara ranges They arc of much 
less a\ trage height than the Southern Alps Lofty 
peaks, all of t'olcamc origin, he uestivard of the 
latter ranges, and include Mount Egmont (8,206 ft ), 
Ruapehu (9 195 ft), and longanro (7,511 ft) 
Xorth Island is still subject to volcanic disturbances 
The \ olcaruc t.ibleland of the centre contains Lake 
Taupo, the largest lake of the colony. Otago, in 
South Island, is an old plateau almost at nght 
angles to the Southern Alps The Canterburj Plains, 
which arc nturh of a dead let el, occupy the middle 
of South Island on its eastern side, and cover an 
area of otor 2,500,000 aircs Tliet extend over 
100 milts from north to soutli. and from the sea 
inland tht\ stretch about 40 imles, forming the chief 
lowland ana of New Zealand Lowland tracts arc 
found in the district round Hawke’s Bay, and the 
Wairarapa Plain Ring botw'ecn moiinta'ins in the 
soutlicrn p?.rt of North Island Although New 
Zt aland po‘iS''ssts numerous nvers, there are none 
of an\ great commercial importance The Waikato, 
which flows northwards througli Lake laupo, is tlie 
longest n\er of the colony, and is onlj navigable 
for small steamers fo- about 50 miles , while the 
la‘t flowing Cliitha or Molyneuv Riser of South 
Islind, notwitlist.inding the fact that it has the 
largest eoliimc of water of all New Zealand rhers, 
onK inables small n\cr steamers to ascend 30 miks 
inland from the coast 

Chninfe. Tl e latitude of Vest Zealand in the 
souliicrn lurmsphtre rorretponds vc^ n<..irly with 
that of l!aU m the nortbcrn lu mispherc, AVnckland 
having about the same latitude os C,ipe P.assaro in 
S.rily. and Duncilin the same as Venice The heat 
of summer and tli< cold of winter arc tempered In 
ri'ctnic jofliKuic, and so the summe'"'' .arc not 
ex rsMveh hotr.oith' wintc'Seold Such tondifions 
are r.-’n.c f.ivourahL to ag’-iculturc I hr- range of 
tertpraaiure- is smalf. .as the follow-irig figuics 
s'lns" — - 


A. 1- V cJIInr^ Oiri'i 
Ha,*. tr rc' 

A\nm-tlten-,r rati-re . .59 0 55 25 52 8 

lam my (r mnner) 66 6 C2 6 62 0 

Ju\ 'w.nvrj, , .. 5! 4 47 6 42 5 


lfoki*iVa 

53 25 
62 6 
47 6 


Th jr'i-t amril temjwra.lu’T of N„Tth Islam! is 
alx.sit 4' h gw r th. n 'hat cd S nub I 4'md ihe r un- 
Sai. 1 - atc.’-'s'.’a: and wilf dhtri6ut.d thfoughout the 
sea- c-is 'fj -th lA’.ind j wmtiT and sp'ms' 

iwe tl - ' a-r,-. of h'avirvt f-,j! U<,ttTU wmdi 
fn' Hill'll 'Vr- Xl'f 

ef ll-A. 

-j-n'- » I - c'-t r-(i Gf! ; m >< ms 1 a alhic. > 

tVtjn ; Wl I'e ,j, n,„Tts .mO-T 

thr- he Ofj.'i ■ r 111 xar « have an n.n-jti tammU of 
)■'’ ?.Vr a » n. Niiftk P'ajoJ j, i an iia.-.-aj-e a-mi a 
'd tl ,1 J-., a- f TrGlO h»r. 56ni-, a 

■j. f -a , . -s an v.trr ';i r v -a d's- -n 

tf ' S'.', fa t'— * ^'13 "m P-rt Af Jr-ta i t a 

'fon'b'i k*. r ',’a ! tle,-v ij ar 

* -■ ijJ tj,e ..-i, f ,1.* *A. V,. 
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importance' in the production of exethent ftnlt" ,v 
the finest quality m ecrcals 

Industries iind Producliotts. ThcPnAcrjt Jr-i^'sin’ 
IS of pnme importance, and for this the c(>mp 
possesses great advantages in her fertile soils, sara 
aent rainfall, mild winters, and the facthtv wih 
which much of the bush can be conviTtcu I'da,' 
grazing land Sown grasses are grown alni'wt ever-' 
where, and about SO per cent of the eiilb.ated ' 
IS under artificial grasses Shecji rearing ts la'-gdv 
earned on in the provincial districts of Wdlmctii” 
Canterbury, Otago, Hawke’s Bay, ituclJand, Vw' 
borough, and Nelson , nearh* 24,000,000 shtvp an- 
ted Ihe principal breeds of sheep till retcntlj.wtrv 
the ^Merino and the Lincoln , now cros' bre's an.. 
Other long-woofs arc the chief, as they a^'C w'tr 
suited to the changed conditions caused bv trie 
frozen meat trade. Cattle are bred to the i>.untti"r c. 
about 2,000,000 , North Island has al-oul thtU 
quarters of the total, the chief provinces wr f ^ 
Auckland, Wellington, and 'Taranaki Otags r ' - 
the mo-,t in South Island Sluch attention is f-i-f 
to dairj-ing, and New Zealand biittc" and cV-fw 
have an excellent reputation in tlieBnUshniSTk'’'*- 
The mild climate, splendid pastures, and 
water supplj' are factors cnsuniig the success of tu 
industry The Danish faetort’ and co-operah't 
sj*stem lias been adopted in ihe dairv j rovKiCs 
larannki. Aucldand, and Wellington produce 
butter, and Otago and Taranaki make 
cheese Horses are reared in Auitkmd 
Wdhngton, and Cnnterburv ; the , 

Oamaru and Canterbury are- well adapH.i to n-V'-v- 
rearing. Rabbits, still Lpest, arc tvpmlcdin imv 
quantifies 

Aprtct<Uurc. Agriculture can b< earned cni v 
much certainly and With good rtsnlfa o'- » ' 
Zealand, Pastoral industries at present yrcdcRur • i - , 
but large quantities of whe.at, oats, batk'j, po-rb 
and fruits arc produced , and m Au-kl-rnd niwr 
grown, ovang to tin- suitabiliij of the fliinW ^ 
yield of lilt various cereals is mueh higher 
iXustralia, and even approvtln s that oi tne f - 
Isles atlmost 75 prr cent of the ^ota^ <n ^ 
under wheat is in the nrh proviiuc of fkwtfe: ><• 
wherr rainfall and soil arc fiivourablc Of'’W"v>‘ 


almost r. qii.-irter of the o'-rntge 
• t igo arc flit thief o,s*-tyr/ring 


nf>twith 
ton and Ot ^ 

and harh-y in small quantifies is f rt.wn m 
In tin, " Medittoraneaft ” regh-n 


iir»w 
' fty ' 
of N 


fir' 


rrgnns ... 

Brand fhe orange, lemon, ohve. hia'-, ah * *■*'’ Lj- 
ciiUiv.itcd, and fron hi'' I't<n sut' , 
to lamdon New' Zt al.vrtd flax o" pbormh'n <r vs 
a large arus of the M'-rinp InntK t*- - 

times 10 h. li"iy, p'o,'i«ot'b''<' *-'h' I' 
prodi'ctim ')f lOithigt rOt e, arvl twi-i'- ‘ '’A% 
rlghth of New Zeil.'i'd is (orHi h'ro ^ 
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A sjTlnoj; feature of the ''ew ZcalanJ flora it the 
tree ferns «hieli sonsetimes attain the height of 

soft 

Ti# tfiBiKr ItutuUr) Thi. initieral rcvnirtes of 
New ZeaUnrt are grr^t and hate exercised a jicitent 
mJluence on h r oexelonrowit ati I ffoirTcts Coll 
an 1 coal ace the chief nuneroLs Quart! and allunat 
mjung fo* gdl are Mniect on bS per cent o* the 
total geld p'cluction cerres from the quart* miiiet. 
Therichest goldfields are in the distil t of VutklviJ 
on the west cwui and In Otago Hieflon L>«H 
Hokitika Kamara Coromandel lhames Hots and 
Waihi aro important centres Coal to the extent of 
ahoBt 2 000 OOO tons is radsed annual)) ami n svidel) 
distributed Coal mining h de tineii to become an 
nnpQttant indostrj especially on the west coast of 
^th Island whcreexccllentUtumiroiix coal exists 
*h lames la Otago and at Westport and Grey 
mouth on the west const nro the moat Important 
ss 1 )iel 1 two-thirds of the total proiluction ‘^matl 
quintiacs of coal come from Vaikaio Kawakewa 
aoi^oulhlincl 'liKer is found in xanous localities 
1 d sotn times mixed with cold Amongst other 
minerals are brown hamatite ore at l*arapartt 
near Nelsen iron sand from the coast near Sew 
rivtaoulh aid lulphur from the Hot Lake* 
Ihs,rlet 

rA*r«jAin luduilry Thefishcrlesaresomewhat 
Mg’ected Aueldand end Otago have the most 
nshermen 0>'sters are exports 1 from Stewart 
^and and frena Ruiseli north of Auckland 
Sewapper and other fish are sent to Australia 
r« tf4Hu/a<(uriH. Jnd sirtts >(anufactur«s 
Base dexelop^ grcatl) for ao joung a colonv end 
connected at might bo expcctc I with the 
(traiing agmuUural and mining industrlrs The 
- |ar(ett manuiactunng provincial districts aro Auck 
und vv^lmgtcin Cantcrl iiry and Otago Of 
Dunedin stakes agncultural niachiner> 
wi^burch nakn leather goods Wellington is 
noted for Its textile (wool) and meat Industries and 
Ht brewing and Auckland mikes furniture ropes 
“1 pottery 

lerntnonlealloDS The railways of North Island 
tun southward from Au kland to the south of the 
HoviBce northward from tVellington tlirough 
,^'iUe to Napier and westward from Wood 
'ul to New rtyinoutb In South Island the mam 
une runs from Invercargill through Duoeihn 
1 Oatoani Timaru to Christchurch and 

‘-J’ttleton It has num rous branches to the north 
\v There arc short lines from Hcton Nelson 

r, Crejmoulh and Hokitika Two roads 

Southern Alps— onefrom Hokitika through 
ti e i^ra gorge to Christchurch and the second from 
y ®^°rt to Nel on and Hlenheim Coisting traffi 
H inmortant and cnimtrrbalances to some extent the 
vu^dvantiges of the disconnected radwajs 

tommerre 'nieexportsolNewZcxUndarewool 
umber froien m at butter and cheese wheat gold 
aanngum rhormium fibre skins (sheep and rabbit) 

. The imports consist of textiles wearing 
jTpvrcl boots and slioes iron goods sugar tea 
stationery and alcoholic drinlrs Over 70 per 
iT?.. Zealand s trad is carried on with the 

aitcd Kingdom and Australia. The remainder i 
maWy,v,tii the United States Germany Ii)i India 
Cevlon. 

, ^*nHes f he chief trading centres are the 

llaiboi 


Waiteroxta and the Minukui It is a centre from 
whiehradiaterai! roxd and steamer routes \mong 
its indn tries are shif txiiidmg sugar refining and 
the manafirtures of rope twine fumitur and 
fotten The Conpth of the Sontb Paati is an 
apt title fer \uebland 

UrbiwgtoM {75<K)0) the poUtnal lapital is 
situated in the outb west angle of I ort Nicholson 
on Lambton Harbour The principal mdustnes are 
represrnteil b> jw mills soap and candle w rks 
boot factonej meat freetmg works and rope and 
twine works Auckland snd Wellington are the 
cWif importing an I exporting entres of North 
Island , , 

CAnjffkurrA (78000 vntb suburb ) the capitil of 
the Canterbury dl triet is situated on the plains 
and Is the centre of trade and commerce lor the 
Niifth Canterbury agricultural and pastoral country 
L)ttlcton on Port Coo).cr (7 miles distant) lv its 

**''j>w<f»»i ((>3 000) the capital and commercial 
centre of CMxgo is etnated at the bead of Otago 
Harbour and is 8 miles distant from its seaport 
Port Chalmers . . . 

JiietrcareiU (I ^ 000) the chief town of <;outhland 
IS provl ltd with a small harbour In the New Piver 
estuary but the Blufi is the pnncipal port and is 
the fi.st and hst port of call for steamers tralicg 
with Tasmania and AustraUa The exports are 
timber wool and grain 

AaPier on Hawke sHav isabuvv t<^ export 
Ing wwl and fro*«n meat I ort thnrlri is I mik 
f om tl • town , . ,11 

rimuru IS the port of sh pment for i) e agricultural 
and pasttral distncu of Ccralhnc Ttrauka an 1 
Waimate of Cant«'«»t\ IVovnoce Meat freermg 
aaw millloff and flour rmlling are carried on 

Oa"iaru the second tom of Olago is the centre 
of a farming dlsmct and possesses a good harbour 
Its extiotls are wool gram and froien meat 

IS situated at the mouth of the Duller 
River and possessea the finest harbour on the west 
coast of booth Island Like CriywsirtA the imwrt 
and export town of Westland it exports excellent 

*nt the mouth of the Hoki&ka River 
cxDorts cold and Umber 

ifjnwurA Is the chief towm of Taranaki 
New Zealand forms a separate Dominion having 
declined to be incorporated with th 
of AusUaUa It «iO>-s a separate Covernrnent hko 
all the other self governing States of the British 

American route and n arli forty days via -ue* 
NFW /rAL\Nn HCMI —Also kn^m a, Ne v 

» lireasing ui proporUon as the pn e ol 

’N"St 'S i"-™ ■« ■»<“• rri‘< 
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judgment is given m favour of the defendant 
Anj, person may act in this capacit}'. with the 
exception of a married woman If the father of 
the infant is ahv'c, he is generally the person who 
acts The " next fnend ” must give an undertaking 
to be responsible for the costs incurred When an 
infant is defendant in a case, he is sued through a 
person who is called a guardian ad hlem {qv). ° 
There is no necessity for the appointment of a 
next fnend ” where an infant sues m a coiintv’ 
court for any sum not exceeding /1 00 for wa^es or 
piece work, or for work done as a servant” He 
mav prosecute such action in the same manner as 
If he was of full age 

NEXT-OF-KIN. — ^The next-of-kin are onginally 
and properly the nearest in proximity of blood 
whether of the whole or the half-blood, living at the 
death of the persons whose next-of-km are spoken 
•of but the expression is often used of the persons 
entitled to succeed to the personal property of an 
intestate under the Statutes of Distnbutions (qv) 
There are two degrees of hundred . the one in the 
lineal or direct hne ascending or descending, and 
collateral or indirect lino, and each 
or thMe lines are sub divided as the relationship is 
one of consanguimty or one of affinity, though thos'* 
connected by affinity have no rights of succession to 
an intestate The hncal hne by v, ay of consangumitv', 
as It ascends, is father, mother, grandfather, and so 
on, and as it descends is son, daughter, grandson, 
and so on ; by way of affinity, as it ascends, it com- 
pnses stm-fathcr and step-mother, fathcr-in-Iaw 
and mothcr-in-lav/ , and as it descends it com- 
poses step-son, step-daughter, son-in-law, and 
daughtcr-in-law, Ihe collateral line by way of 
■consanguinity includes brothers and sisters, brothers' 
cluldren and sisters' children, uncles and aunts, and 
on -while the collateral line by way of affinity 
mcludes brothers wives, sisters' husbands, uncles' 
wives, and so on For the purpose of distribution of 
an intestate s personal estate, no preference is given, 
in general, to males over females, nor to the paternal 

, nor to the whole over 
-the ^If-blood, iis in tlic case of descent of land: 
nor does a child stand in the place of its parent, 
^hc general pnnciple as regards the more distant 
relatives is .hat the- pe-rsonal estate divisible among 
divided among those -who 
are collaterally related in an equal degree to the 
intestaU and their legal representatives , and all 
degree must be eliminated 
b-forc those of a more remote degree arc admitted 
to share in tne distribution, Tlie degrees of kindred 
are computwl according to the civ-il law upwards to 
the ancestor and downwards to the issue «ich 
pi^ration being reckoned as a degree, eg, from A 
to his father, or to A s son, is one degree ; from A 
to his grandson is two degrees , and from A to his 
sister IS also two degrees, i e , one up to the fath-r 
and one down to the* sister , from A to A's neph-w 
IS tluee degrce-s-^nc uo to A’= father and two 
down to the nephew There are, however, excep- 
tions to these rules, c on the total failure of 

to the f-xelusion of 
-he mo he V and broth'rs and sisters suwed b>*fore 
a grandfather O' grandmother. In cast-s of mtestaev 
adminst’-ation may bo granted to a husband or 'a 
vnf., or to tlic ne-xt-oi-i in, those bung preferre-d 
who are nearest in degre-e to the intestate 
In th» cave of a domiciled foreigner leaving ocr- 
so**al property in England his next-of-kin v ill be 
as ertained bv the law of his fo-eigr dom*cil. so that 


eg ,s. person legitimated aecording to the lavf.of Ins - 
domicil by the subsequent marriage of his parents 
might be qualified to take, though by- English lav.' 
he would be illegitimate ’ 

A testator sometimes bcqnt*atlis his properfv to 
his " next-of-km " That expression is construed Ir. 
the courts to mean his “ next-of-kin " in tbs 
primary se*nse of the word; and not his sfatutcry 
next-of-km, and does not, therefore, include persons 
claiming by representation, eg , the children pi a 
deceased sister, unless there is either an express 
reference to the Statute of Distribufaons, or an 
implied reference thereto, eg , where a dnisioa a 
directed, or reference is made to intestacy. ^ 
husband is not next-of-km to his wife, nOr wife to 
husband, and neither would be entitled under a 
bequest to the statutory next-of-kin 

Since the Deceased Wife Sister’s Act, 1907, if a 
man after the death of Ills wife marnes her '-■fater 
and has children by her, the children will stand in 
the same position as their half-brothers and sistKi 
as ncxt-of-kin to their father/ or half-brother, fSce 
Intestacy, Distributiov, Statutes of ) 
NICAIIAGUA. — -Nicaragua, the largest of tp*' 
Central American Republics, has Honduras on f.'ie 
north, Costa Rica on the south," the Caribbean Sea 
on the east, and the Pacific Ocean on the -west, l*a 
area is 49,200 square miles, and its population w 
estimated at 500,000, Along the Canbbean coast* 
stretches a great alluvial plain, and bebkid he 
extensive highlands reaching a height .of 7,000 ft 
Where the country narrows, the bamer between the 
two oceans is only 150 miles wide, and the yestens 
half consists of a great depression, 100 ft above sea- 
level, occupied by Lakes Managua and Nicaragua 
The San Juan Ri'xr from the eastern end of I-a*® 
Nicaragua gives connection with the Atlanbo- If 
has been proposed to construct a canal (1S5 mnttj 
from Grey'town on the Atlantic to Unto oji u*® 
Pacific across this depression, ublising the San Juan 
River and Lake Nicaragua, but the existcae<f ^ 
active volcanoes on islands in Lake Sicaragu? 
threaten the safety- of the canal. As 
three climatic regions may be distinguished' (»/* 
The hot alluvial plains region, up to a bcigl'f o* 
2,000 ft {lierra cahenie) ; (2) the bighez teinp®*"®' - 
region, 2,000 to 6,000 ft (/terra iemplada), : aeh 
the stall liighcr and colder icgion, 6,000 
wards {/terra frta). The rainfall is great. 
falls on the eastern slopes Most of the people u - 
by agncultufc, and this industry vould 
much were it not for the scarcity of Jalxiur i 
cbmate and soil are speaally suited to coffee, a 


this 13 the chief product Other products 
nee, tobacco, bananas, cocoa, and sugar fL. 
fertaie plains and Ilills, and mahogany *r'l ^ 

V aluable woods and rubber from the forests , 
are little grown. The pastoral industry- is ■ 

on the highlands, and many cattle are reared 
i*: mining for gold and <fflver in the no'th, rofd ‘fOi i ^ 
eoal, oil/ and predous stones are also foura f ' 
country. Local manufactures include 
making, cigars, agarettes, sugar, and rum 
good roads exist m the country, but ths-e ai 




of deveiopraent. The mam rmlway line 

Cormte to Leon, Managua, Granada, ai’d --j 

with branches to ElVicio and Monotombp- 

ply on the San Juan River and the 

principal expo-ts arc coffee, timber, go'd, /j. 

bananas, cattle, and hides ; and the mam 

are iron goods bread-stuffs, and 

trade is with the Unit-rd Staler GrcJsi •* 
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appear at \Vestnun£Ur ' unless before the 
appanted day the judges o! assire should have 


Gevo»ny aadFrance The chief trade centres we 

Afauasua (35 000) on Lake Managua the capital . . • - ^ „ 

Vron (50 OOT) the old capital BluefieUs uni Grey come into the county The Commi aon of ^1SI 

iottn Atlantic ports Connio and San Juan del IVins is one of the authorises contaiaed fn the 
Sur Pacific t)o^ and Masaya Granada and coinimssiooofassze(fj(} pvingthepersonsnaincd 
inianil Centres therein auUionty to try civil cause* 

Sraa ifS mies from London There » »1S1 \ Kll-S COMMlSblON OF -This is one of 

mail commvmicauoa both direct and via the United the anthonbes contained lo the comnussKin of 
States The tune of tramt is about t\«nt> five assue giving the persons thetem named ftuthonrt 
to try owl causes. The name has s distinctive 
For map see Ceotbal America page 3(M and interesting histray and referred to the sum 

MCARAbCk ItOOD— The dje wood obtained momng of juries to tV cstnuiister for the trial of 
from the Casalpima echu ata of tropical Amenea. certain issues mn fnus (U unless before) the 
Pcachwood is another name for the same ai^cle date <a the summons the Judges appomted to 
The tirobef exported from Pern is considered the hoM t^ asslte should come into the county 
best. , ^ , NITRC^A colourless solid with a saline taste 

MCKXL —A bard whitish metal which is pruia occumog either in the fona of pnsmatie crvptals 

pally obtained from Hupfer tttekel an on. with a or as a enretaffifle powder h » found u an 
cop^ like appearance consisUng oi mckel and of toe sod of tropical coootnes fsptrf 

at cm U IS also extracted from nickel blende and ally m India hot is now usmUy wwaiyd .rfS 
1 a sort ptfbtth 


found m Central Euro« MpeciMly in Germany and ^Oian mtrate of soda and Stassfuct 

in the United States Nickel is largelv emp oj ed m being toe ehief sources of 

the base of silver plated goods and is also used ^le chemical symbol of mtre a 

alone for various arUcles such as spoons cmables the large proportion of oxicea Vt 

etc It IS of great value as an alloy the chief com ^ ts therefore largely 

pound for which it is employed beiog ^ver future of gunpowder and m “f“" 

which contains aboot 2Q parts of nickel to 50 of ako used f<w Sting meat La “ 

cetiper and 30 of nnc Numerous arbeles for throat and rheumatun 

domestic use are made of German silver (?») mtncaad Othernamesfor 

NIGERIA —This » the name given to that saltpetre and wtrate w 
porUoa of Bntish temtory in the west ^ Africa Cubic nitre w nitratt oVi^ , 
which IS watered by the ‘®.**** '0™ o' “* 

area of the temtorj is about 330 ^ square jmles »abac luue oenutug as an ** • ^^'te 

and the populauoo is supposed to be something m Bolivia 40j the sod 

hUelSOtfoOOO , . . *1. Chih saltpetre lib railed 

Alter n few years of spasmodic settleroeot the product tat is iwt a.Sf wdiaary 

Royal Niger Company csUblished and ach^er powder It form, a ,*“* “igrtdierit of gun 
craitedtoitia l&fi Owing to vanous di/fieultjee symbol ivNj<)Ot, “-tows Jta ctatPic^, 

however thenghtsoftliecoi^Anvweretrwsfeffed MT» C,SW^FT^A^„^Kl 
to the Bntish Crown in 190() wh«n th« temtory tonsistingofalcohSwd^^I'f ''^“wasbleliomd 
was divided into >.ortoera and Southern Nigma j»r*d by dish^«a)*!^?^^*‘*‘>le(livl. It 
with the latter of which Lagos was incorporated and eiilpliune a-xi La a mixturucf^^^ 

iQ 1900 sj'wt'ol *s CilliNO* c "T’Per The . 

The country w very unhealthy ne^ the coa>t ""I an ethw a sh^ 

but inland it rues to a considerafcle cle^Uon and promote pwep ratj!2^H. “ « “sed rusdi^iw* 
existence is tolerable to Europeans The whole cUmt *'*'* ^ is ,Jao 

however isonlyjustbeingopenedup andnogreat MTRlC VUO »i , nitrous 

results can be expected lor some year* to come A yellow^h lu?bu as anus («« i ^ 

It i believed that there are rich dcpositt of b ating mteau l7^.5^ve " 5 

minerals manganele lead and tin but the diftcul phurlc With 

ties of transport are too great at pwnt to make <,{ jaJt, » the base of an *“1 

mining a t>rofitable business The moopal oxidising^Lt ^ nitrates ^i-nes 

products which are exported are palm ml gum wganic sutoia„*;**''i“>g and * powerful 

wpal and rubber Cocoa c tton and maize arc U is fawwti «» 

being raised in ncreasing quanhties 6«ld and pUta-Lj'^/egii (74,1 '“I'^njoric acid 

The headquarters of fovernm nt of Soulhem toojunttii. Itij 55^ f “i'.'wll dissolve 

Nigeria are at Logos and of Northern Nigeria at bibomnesx Kt* inf s,~,* ^ifofed form in 

Zangerv Other towns or trading t^trm are processes “ « ehieBy wi* *?. "toedy for 
Cflidfcar Dentn Brass Akassa and tor ades ta mgra me Mr” “» chemical 

Southern Nigeria whilst Jelta and Lokoja are d-rivaht^ . •nd la »>r ^Ployed inr ■.tri.ir,» 
important places In Northeril Nigeria. 

There is a weekij communication with the Umteo 
Kingdom and the time of transit to Lagos i» aboot 
s xteen days 


—A Latia'phrase ncaniog unless 

licfote ihe name Is usually given In England to 
the sittings of the courts of fi st Instance in avil 
cases triKi either in the Ibgh Court of Jusba <r 
at the Asm es These were the first two words of 
the old form of the wnt summoning parties to 
li 
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dynamite [q v ), and of blasting gelatme, being mixed 
m tbe latter case with gun-cotton. Nitro-glycenne 
IS sometimes used medicinally, but ovnng to its 
poisonous properties the doses are minute 

NITKOUs ETIIEE. — (See Nitre, Sweet.) 

NO ACCOUNT. — These two words arc \mtten 
upon a cheque by a banker when the cheque is 
presented to him for payment and the drawer has 
not, in fact, any account ivith the bank If a 
person draws a cheque in this manner and obtains 
goods or other valuable things in exchange for the 
cheque, he is hablc to be proceeded against on a 
criminal charge of obtaining by false pretences 
(?«) 

NO ADVICE. — Like the words "no account," 
the words “ no advice " are 'mainly confined to 
banlang, and are ivritten upon a biU of exchange 
by a banker vhen the bill has been made payable 
at his bank and the acceptor has not provided 
funds or otherwise arranged for its liquidation 
The words practically mean this, " I have no 
instructions as to this bill and therefore cannot pay 
it Although the letters N/A are sometimes 
used as an abbreviation of this expression, it has 
been proved that it is safer for a banker to write 
the two words in full in order that complications 
may be avoided 

NO FUNDS. — ^These two words are generally 
wntten on the face of a cheque which is presented 
to a banker when the banker has not in his hands 
anjr moneys of the drawer to meet the same 

NOLLE PROSEQUI. — ^Tlus is a legal plirase, used 
in connection wth criminal prosecutions, where 
the Crown intimates to the court that there is no 
longer any intention of proceeding with a case 
vdiich has been instituted against a pnsoner 
This peculiar line is adopted in certain cases whore 
it appears that the evidence is so clearly inadequate 
that there is not the shghtest chance of a conviction 
being obtained, or where a pnsoner has been placed 
once or more upon his trial and the jury, without 
acquitting him, have failed to agree upon their 
verdict 

NOMINAL. — ^Tlus word means "in name only" 

It IS used in a number of combinations, such as 
nominal accounts, nominal capital, nominal 
consideration, nominal exchange, nominal partner 
and nominal value 

NOMINAL CAPITAL. — ^This is the amount of the 
capital of a joint stock company authorised by its 
memorMdum of association It is also known 
M the authorised " or the " registered " capital 
{See Capitae ) 

NOMINAL CONSIDERATION. — Sometimes shares 
in a joint stock company are transferred from one 
person to r another, and no money is paid by the 
transferee Also on occasions shares are trans- 
ferred in a similar manner to a bank or to the 
nominees of a banker as secunty for an advance or 
an overdraft When such a transfer is made it is 
usual to insert in the document of transfer a small 
consideration, the sum being ordinanly 5s , and 
j nominal consideration A transfer 
of this kind is subject to a stamp duty of 10s 
I supposed, however, that a transfer 
m tnis kind, for a nominal consideration, is hr'ced 
from the stamp duty whirh would be pavable under 
different circumstances For example, a con- 
veyance or a transfer which operates as a voluntary 
disposition infer rneos is liable to the same stamp 
duty w tnough it was a convcj'ance or a transfer 
on sale, with the substitution in each case of the 


value of the property conveyed or transferred for 
the amount or vmlue of the conkderation, for the 
sale But a conveyance or transfer made for a 
nominal consideration for the purpose of securing 
the repayment of an advance or loan Is not so 
charged, the duty remaining at 10s 
The Stamp Act, 1891, imposes on all registcnng 
officers the duty of satisfjnng themselves that all 
instruments of transfer arc adequately stamped 
before tliey admit them for registration In a cir- 
cular in Apnl, 1910, the Board of Inland Revenue 
point out to alt registcnng officers, who inaj 
have to deal with instruments purporbng to be 
properly stamped with the fixed duty of lOs , the 
necessity of satisfjnng themselves that the pro- 
visions of the law have been compked with in each 
case before they admit the instrument to registration. 

A copy of the form, supphed by the Inland 
Revenue, on which to supply the required 
explanation, is given on the next page ‘ 

Copies of the circulars issued by thc^ Board of 
Inland Revenue, regarding nominal considerations, 
will he found under the beading .Transfer of 
Shares ■ . ' , 

NOmNAL PAR.--This is the value which is 
stated upon the face of a bond or certificate If 
the market price is above or below the normnal 
or face value, it is said to be "above' par' or 
" below -par " (See Par ) ' r 

NOMINAL PARTNER.— This is a person who has 
no' real interest or benefit in a business which is 
carried on under, or styled with, his name, but who 
allows his name to be used in connection with it- 
If he holds himself out as apparently having an 
interest in the business ho is hablo for the debts 
of the concern as though he was in fact a partner 
A person often continues as a nominal partntSr m a 
business after he has rebred from it, when it is . 
thought that a change of name might damage 
the reputation which the business has previou 
enjoyed By reason of the Limited Partnership 
Act, 1907, it IS now possible for a person wn 
occupies the position of a nominal partner 
hmit his liability under certain conditions i-v« 
Limited Partnership, Partnership) “ . 

NOMINAL PRICE.— The price given as « 
nearest market value of goods and securities v m 
are only slightly dealt in, it being undersfa^ 
the price exists in name only, and that ousm 
may or may not be done at it L, n 

NOraNEEw-A person named ® , 

person who is interested in a business j 

does not wish his own name to bo put Jorw » 
although he is the jndlvidnal t, 

therefore names another to take his place, and 
person is known as his nominee - i 

NON-BUSINTSS DAYS.— For the , 

banking and under the Bills of Exchange Act, ■" . 

Sundays, Good Friday, Clmstmas T)ay, 


Sundays, Ciood briday, i^iiiisiijia:> 
holidays as fixed by tlic Bank Holidays ipa 
(and Acts amending the same), and 3ay®®PJP, 
by Royal proclamation as public fet '’f. 
giving days are non-business days AH o-ner 
are business days _ 

N0N-CD3IULATIVE DIVIDEND.— 
payment'upon preference shares in a join ^ 
company is confined to each separate j ear, no 
bung taken ol a deficicncj in a prevnous V > 
dividend is said to be non-cumulative ‘ 

otlier hand, the profits of any particular y * 
to bo utilised for making up de.6eicnc^' 
years, Oie dividend is said to be cnmulative. 
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From 


To 


Kefertnce of Inquiry 


Lxplanation 


J<aau5S of Parties 


Name of Company 

Of the dreumstaners m whicli the actual i 
market valne of the s -ennhes tranaferret} is not | 
shott-n »a the consideration — 

If for instance the transfer is ma ie (1) on a sale i 
by way of gift in er (3) in satHfartion I 

in whole or in part of a necumary bequest (4) 
in I quiilation of a debt (a) in exenange fer otb^ 
securities ad eaJirem duty at the rate «if !<!' per ' 
cent on th value or agreed value of the con 
aideration. is pa>sble In the case of a transfer 
by way cl gilt inJer vives the ad ciilorem duty Is 
payable on the salue of the property transferred 
and the instrument of transfer must be adjudicated 
in the bbhdtor'i Department Somerset House. 

The fixed dut) of lOs is pa>able vrhen tbe 
transaetioa falls within one of the foltowine 
descriptions— 

(<i) On the apneintraent of a new trustee 
or the retirement of a trustee 

(^) A transfer as tor a oomiaat consideration 
to a mere nomisee of tbe transferor wbTe no 
beneficial interest In the property passes. 

S A socunty for a loan or n re<transler 
: ongtnal transferor on rcfni>mcnt of & 

loan 

V transfer to a rcsiduwy legatee of 
stock etc. wbi h forms part of the residue 
dlviaible wider a wiU 

(«] A transfer to a beneficiary under a will 
of a s'un/fe Ugaey of Stock etc 

if) A transfer of Stock etc being the 
proj^y of a person dying Intestate to the 
party or parties entitled to it 


Signed 

Address 

Dated Id 


NOf CUMULWnE PRLFEttENCE SlLhllLS^ 

{See PRsrsRsi-cu broCKs and Shakes ) 

NONTEA8\hCE^In 1 gsd Uaguage this tena 
aguifies the omitsioa of sometldng -wl^di ought to 
be done and must be carefully distinguished from 
malfeasance or misf asanee (gjr) Tbe distencttoo 
■bv-tweeo these terms be\.OTft»» oi importaote m the 
law of torts (4 v) when damage has arisen through 
the negligence of a person A private indinduaJ 
gentralij spealang » Tespcmsibla !€«• the cooso- 
■quencm of hii m^f asaoce taisfeasanee or non 
feasance On the other band a corporate body la 
^eneraily only liable dvill) for a ts ol malleasaiice 
or misfeasance and la exempt where the damage 
has resulted entirely from nonfeasance 
NON SVSIT — When an action comes on lor trial 
in a court of law jt mav happen tlwt the plalubS 
is cot ah'e to estah ish his case tt be cannot 
bnng lorwanJ sufficient evidence to subatanbatc 
his claim In such a state of affairs it is the duty 
of the presiding judge to put » stop to the pro- 
ceedingk Technically this is called con-suiting the 
piainbfi and practically it amounts to a judgment 


for the defendant but it does not preclude the 
plaiutiO from bnugiog another action in respect of 
the same claim li he is able to produce further 
evideute to usast tdoi 

hONTBtPINO P4RTNERSinr— When an 
association is f~>nsed for the carrying on of su h 
businesses as those of solicitors farmers or medical 
men this association is known as a non trading 
partnrrslup "Whereas in a trading partnership 
each partner has an implied authority to land the 
firm in all matters which arc connected n-ith th>' 
lusiDess generalli carried on there is no such 
nathonti in the ca.e oS a non trading partnership 
>0 ORDERS —Where tbe customer ol a count? 
Iruik accepts a bill pavsble at a London bank 
and the London baoW has recetvxd no ad i e os 
ti the same it is upmi prexentabon grnerally 
maikrd with the words no orders Sometimes 
so advice (f e) ate the words used in tend oi 
no orders 

ROPWAI*— PmIIioo \rea. aod Population The 
Iniunloai of Norwa> separated politically from 
St^en In 1905 forms the western division of the 
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Scandinavian Peninsula It extends from north to 
south for about 1,000 miles, and its width varies 
from 20 to 100 miles In its long and narrow 
character it may well be compared w'lth Chile Its 
area is about 124,000 square miles, or slightly 
greater than that of the United Kangdom , but its 
population 13 less than 2,500,000, and the density 
to the square mile is only eighteen 
Coast Line. The coast of Konvay is remarkable 
for the number of long and narrow fiords, which 
penetrate the land, and for the numerous fringing 
islands The best known fiords arc the Hardangcr 
and Sogne Fiords, winch wind inland for about 
100 miles In the north are the lofty Lofoten 
Islands, which are cut off from the mainland by 
the Vestfjord Tlio fiords provide excellent harbour 
accommodation, but give access to no large fertile 
hinterland 

Build. Norway consists of the steep western slope 
of the old and lofty Scandinavian plateau The 
tableland is highest in the south, where are found 
the broad masses known as the Hardangcr Fjeld, 
Jotun Fjeld, Jostedals Brae, and Dovre Fjeld 
Snachatten, in the latter fjeld, rises to the height 
of 7,570 ft In the north the Kiolcn or Keel Moun- 
tains reach heights of nearly 7,000 ft before sinking 
to the Finmark plateau, and form the boundary 
between Norway and Sweden for over 400 miles. 
Numerous streams flow westwards and southwards , 
their courses are short and rapid, and often broken 
by cataracts and falls of great height ITicy are of 
little use for navigation, but provide excellent water 
power for manufactures Iho Glommen and tlie 
Logon arc the chief rivers 
Climate. Norway lies in the track of the westerly 
Atlantic winds, and conscquonlly receives a rainfall 
sufficient for all agricultural purposes Rain occurs 
at all seasons, but is heaviest in the winter A 
remarkable feature of its climate is its mildness in 
winter Westerly wands drive the waters from the 
warm regions of the Atlantic in a north-castcrlv 
direction (the Westerly Wind Drift or the Guff 
Stream Drift), causing many of the Norwegian ports 
to be ice-frec in winter, while those of the Baltic in 
lower latitudes are ice-bound Again, the warmth 
set free by the deposition of heavy wanter rams aids 
in raising the temperature Tlie northern part of 
Norway is, of course, colder than the southern part 
From its latitude it has the advantage of long, hot 
days in summer, which enable the hardy cereals — 
barley and oats — ^to germinate and mature during 
the short summer Finmarken, in the nortli, is 
the “ land of the Midnight Sun " The winters arc 
long, lasting from the middle of October till the 
middle of Apnl, 

Prodnetion and Industries. Aguculture Nearly 
60 per cent of Norway consists of bare mountain 
tracts, 7 5 per cent of lakes and swamps, and 22 per 
cent of forests Thus, there is a remarkably small 
extent of country fit for cultivation , at the present 
time only about 3 per cent of the entire surface is 
cultivated. Nevertheless, agriculture is one of the 
miinstays of Norv/ay, and over 70 per cent of the 
population live outside the towns A combination 
of agnculturc and fishing (coastal and deep sea) 
enable the greater proportion of the people to live 

The hardier cereals — oats, barky, and rye arc the 

chief grown , wheat is only produced m very small 
quantities in southern Norway Potatoes are a very 
important crop, for on them the Nonsegian farmer 
depends largely for lus food , they are as much used 
as in Ireland Tlic farms, dotted along the river 


valleys, are small, but they arc utilised to full 
advantage The largest tract of arable land Ues 
north of ICristiania Tounsts are lodged m inany 
of the farmhouses in summer, and they provide a 
useful source of income to the Norwegian fanner m 
eking out lus bare existence Fruit culhiro Js 
becoming important m many places Vast quanti- 
ties of cherries and apples are produced in fne 
Hardanger district, and the region round tIicSo|ne 
Fiord is famed for its apples. Doubtless the growing 
of garden vegetables will become an important 
industry in the near future. 

The Pastoral Industry. Cattle, fed chiefly to the 
meadow lands and along the sides of the fiords, are 
the chief animals reared. The poor mountain 
pasture land is only utilised in the siimmcr Snero, 
horses, goats, svvine, and reindeer are also reared 
Dairying is little earned on 

The Ftshtng Industry. Fislung and agricultme 
have been the staple industries of Norway koni 
olden times It is only in very favourable JocaiiUes 
that the farmer gets his livelihood purely “7 la™' 
ing Ilie long and deeply indented co^ • 

together with the favourable feeding-ground for ns 

of! the coast, encourage the industry Tlie chiei ns 
caught are cod, herring, mackerel, and salmon, i 
principal centres are Bergen, Stavanger, ironoiijOT. 
'Iromso.and the Lofoten Islands Cod fishing ’s , 
most important of all, and ranges from the 
Islands to Finmarken It is earned on chiefly , 
January to Maj', when the rugged Lofoten Jsian 
vastly increase in population ; as many as ''u,o - 


men and boys may assemble in a good , 

parts of the cod arc used, being <^d>nvcrted mto ► 
stock-fish, and manure An excellent market ’’’F , ' 
vided in the Latin countnes of Europe for the 
or stock-fish Fishing is earned on with netjau 
line The herring fishery, though very importan^s 
neither so vast nor as certain as the tod fls 
From Stavanger to Tromso is the range of w S' 
there arc both winter and spring Ashenes, im 
latter is the more amporlant. The chief 
provided by the Baltic countries, Jflackcrel fisums 
IS of small extent, and is confined ^®tgely 
southern ports of Norway Salmon are 
the fiords and at the moutlis of the tavern 
far north there arc whale ' and 
and whalers proceed to Iceland and Grc 

waters Vieiui.' 

Lumber% 7 ig is of great importance, ^trway « 
one Pi the chief timber countnes of . L 

and fir arc the chief woods, and ricours 

character, caused by slow growth anti luc « 
of winter, malic them exceedingly valuable 
pulp for pajicr-making, is becoming o g 
importance The south and cast of korw I , 
mam timber regions Most of the . ^miib 
in Norway are made of timber ‘ In the a 

cemntry remote from the sea, lumbering ° , 

great part of the farmer's time in the , motsl 
The Mining Industry The “’’"'"S'' -ijvcr, 
industry of Norway is unimpoi-tant, is 

iron, and apatite are the chief niintraK lijivef, 
worked at lioros in the Glommen v’alley, fiord, 
is mined at Kongsberg, west of - 

Apatite and infusorial earth are fou 
Stavanger, and a poor quality of 
DunderJand, in the jirovmcc of Iromso 
marble and granite quarries are, ns.y > 
worked,' , rlmiafe 

The Manufaclunng Industries Hie ^ 

and abundant vater-pover of Norway 
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J^P dut> II 
j/^hatsc>evCT 

eKchange or 
otanal lastm 
. recorded m any 
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Lit — Orifinatly 3 notary was a 
took Dotes or minutes and made 
He was called by the Romans 


^ja notary include — 

!^|Uon copying and transtation of 
wA to render them valid when sent 

^ ‘ dtion of disboooured bills of 
5 iving their non aeceptance or non 
\ / temards protesting them if 


f ^ isb bask is strictly limited 
ned by the Coasussioners of 
•^'eiDg the average amount of 
I f n cuculation during a period 


f , w I \ >k notes in Scotland IS regulated 
a I ^'38 and m Ireland by 8 *9%ict 
IV^ ^ passed in 1845 and the 

- *5'1| somewhat similar to the Bank 
I I! Notes m ^tland and Ireland 

\ M e pound and upwards but in England 

—r^H. ’’Mi,alaHiountis£5 

)d Insh banka may hate an office in 
J> Athout losing the right to issue own 
the nght cannot &. eterciaed by the 

"“^te issue of a bank means the total 
t own notes which the bank is legally 
j*'d to issue The expression note area 
yr(^ IS generally used to mean the total of the 
N .^s ovrn notes which are actually in th bands 
I Hhe public (See Baux of Issue ) 

Y 'iOTE BOOK. — Any handy book in which cadeis 
^ or memoranda are snitteu 

>OTP CIRCDhVTIOh.— The total amount of 
notes of a bank wluch are actually in the hands 
of the public The note issue represents the 
amount of own notes wffich a bank is authorised 

SWNC V U!Lf-— (See Dkko^ocr or Uitt > 
>0TE of nV\D term ery frerjucntly u e,l 
to denote a prorrussors note {j ) 

NOTE RCXl-RN.— U a banker ha. th right to 
issue his own notes he must make a return every 
week to the Cotnmissione s of Inland R venue 
hnshafsand and must show the amount of 

lorlberlv town ta rfrcufaUoR.on each day of the >r ^ "'K 
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bear and discharge and indemnify ,thc fnm the partrioi ship propeily and tlic .other partner' 
against all liability thereundei but subject thcicto may. take tJic benefit thereof as lus separate 
property. ' - ' . - " 

11 mcitber partner shall lend any of the moneys or deliver upon credit any of the 'goods of' 
the partnership to any person or persons after he shall liave been requested in wTiting by the 
other partner not to do so or without the consent of the other partner and except when 
in the ordinary course of business the contrary sliall be unavoidable compoimd rdeise or 
discharge any debt or security which shall be Giving or belonging to the partnership or draw 
or accept any bill of exchange or promissory note on account of the firm and if cither partner 
shall do so he shall (as the case may be) forth witli pay to the firm tlie full amount or value ^ 
of the money so lent oi the goods so delivered or the debt or security so ielea.secl or discharged 
or tlie loss incurred by the firm by reason of such composition or solely bear and -discharge , 
and indemnify the firm the partnership property and the other jiartncr against all habiliU 
under such bill or note 

12 partner shall without the consent in v.Titing of the otJier enter into any bond or 

become bail surety or security for anj' person or persons or corporation or subscribe any _ 
policy of insurance. . ' 

13 Bll contracts and engagements entered into by tlie partners on account of the partnership and all 
cheques drafts upon bankers bills of exchange promissory notes and other securities receipts and 
other evidence relating tlierelo shall be made given and taken respectively in the name of 
the firm 


14 tlbC partners sludl keep or cause to be kept proper books of account and proper entnK shall 
be made therein of all moneys received and paid and of all the sales purchases contracts 
engagements transactions and property of the partnerslup and of all other matters of winch ' 
accounts or entries ought to be kept or made according to the usual and regular course of 
the business and the said books of account and all deeds securities bills and jiapers belonging 
to the partnerslup sliall be kept at the counting house at 395 Slope Street or at such otheg 
place of business of tlie partnership as the partners shall agree upon and each .partner shall 
liave free access at all times to examine and to take copies of tlie same. 

15 ®U the 31s/ day of March in the year 19 13 and on the 31s/ day of 

M arch in every succeeding year a general account shall be taken by parlnefs of all 

the receipts payments sales purchases transactions and engagements of the partnership dunng 
the tlicn preceding y’car and of all the capital stock-in-tiadc property engagements and liabilities 
for the time being of the partnership and in talcing such account a just valuation shall bc made ol 
all particulars leqmrmg and cajiable of valuation and the said general account ' shall immechaleiy 
after the same shall have been taken be w ntten into two books and be signed in each ‘•uch book by ,cacii 
of the partners and after such signature each partner shall keep one of the said books and shall ijc 
bound by every such account except that if any manifest error to the amount of £ 50 or upwards 
shall be found therein by either partner and signified to the other partner within six calendar montiis 
next after the signing thereof by both of them such error shall be rectified 


16 


17 


ZTbe partners shall be entitled to the net profits of tlie said business (after paying all 
and interest on capital .is set out m clauses 3 and 5 hereof) in the followang proportions the sm . 
James Smith to thee fifth parts thereof and tlie said Thomas Jones 
lemainmg two fifth parts tliereof and the same shall be earned to their credit respcctmey 
in the books of the partnerslup immediately after every such annual account as aforesaid shall hav 
been taken and signed and may be drawn out at pleasure 

tibc said James Smith shall be at liberty to draw out of the profits of the business fot 
his own use (m anticipation of his share m the net profits) any sum not exceeding the sun 
of £ 3 per week and the said Thomas Jones shall be at liberty so . 

out of the said profits for his own use any sum not exceeding the sum oi £ 2 per week ' a 
if at the end of any year of the partneiship it shall appear upon taking the general 
that the amount which either partner is entitled to leceive for interest on capital brougnr 


or advanced by him and his share for that year of the net profits of the business ^ 
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than the total amount which he shall have d^a^vn out in pursuance of this clause during tn 
year be shall forthwith repay to the partnership the difference between the amount so drawn 0 
by him and the amount w'hich he is entitled to receive as aforesaid 

Ufl-ttbiU SIX calendar months after the expiration of the partnership otherwise than by tlie 
either partner a general account shall be taken by the partners of all the capital property engageme 
and liabilities of the partnership and immediately after such last mentioned account shall have 
so taken and settled the partners shall forthwith make due provision for the payment of the dc 
^ ..eeting all other Uabihties of the partnership and subject theicto thc capital of the partner U 
divided betiveen the partners m tha ’^'‘oportiorrv'm which they shall be entitled to 
"Vi residue of the property of the'-xV h v* ' divided between the partners m i 


proporfjoijs jn wJjjJj Jhc> are enfiUed to the net profits pf the partnership ^^d al! such deeds or 
instrumuUs in witing sinll he executed bv the p-irtners respectiveJ> for fai-ilititing the fecttjng m 
of the debts due to the partnership ind for \estmg the \anmis parts or pirticulars of ihc 
partnership propertj in the partners to whom the same respectively shall upon such division bi-l(>n„ 
and for releasing to each other all claims on acconnt of the partnership and otherwise as are usual 
m similar cases 

19 3f either partner shall diedunng the partiierslup liis executors or administrators shall be enlitJwJ to— 

(1) Tlie amount of the sum brought in and any further advances made by him to the capital of 
the partnership 

(2) The amount of what shall be due to him for interest unpaid thereon up to the day of Iiis 
death 


(3) Tlic amount if any ascertained or to be ascertained by the annual account which was or should 
have been or should be taken on the annual accoiuit <b.y next before his death or if he «JnJJ d;t, 
on some annual account day on the dav of hi» death to be due to him for his share m the net 
profits of the business and remaining at the time of his death unpaid to or not drawn upon 
by him 

(4) If he shall die on any other day than an annual account day an allowance in lieu of 
net profits equal to interest at tJie rate of £ S per cent per annum on the amount of 
his aforesaid share m the capital of the partnership to be calculated if he shall die before the 
first annual account day from the cooimeiKcmcat of the partnersJiip and if he shall die after 
that day tjien from the annual account day next before his death And tlie vud uxcinilcrv 
or administrators shall give credit for all sums drawn out by Jum since the commencement of 
the partnership or the last annual account day as the case may be 

The amounts to wluch the said executors or administrators shall be so entitled for interest on capital 
and share of and allowance in heu of net profits sliall be paid to them by the surviving partner on 
demand but the amount to which they shall be entitkd for the deceased [miners said «lwr«» m «ic 
capital of the partnership shall be paid to them by the surviving partner by three eqinl msfalmtnfs 
to be payable together with interest thereon at the rale of /5 per cent per annum from the date ol 
the deatli m the manner following (that is to say) tlie first of sucli instalmcnls wath ihc wtacst thut 
due thereon and on the principal amount then remaining unpaid at the cxpuntion of sit 
calendar months after the death the second of sudi instalments wiUi the interect then due tliMw^. 
and on the principal amount then remaining unpaid at the expiration of Uthe 
nionflis after the death and the third of such instalments with Uie interest then due thereon m 
expiration of etghleen calendar months after the death And the paymient of thr^l i 
instalments and interest shall be secured by the bond of (he surviving partner in a sum of tu hi 
the amount of the principal money to be paid conditioned to be void on payment of ih« i 
instalments and interest m manner aforesaid And subject to the nghts by thii 19ih of 
presents secured to the said executors or administrators the whole of the prorn-rtv finrl.i/l.l 
goodwill) of the partnci'lnp shall as fiom the day of such death belong (o the stirvivuil ^5 

all {he Jubjhties of the paruienbip shiU as from that day be d(,chirci.d bv fho 
And all such assurance, releases and instruments shall be executed by the Partnei 

Ihn (fii* ntHnfr rKtwItvaU »l «« 1 ^ ''vlU CXCClllON or 


administratore and the surviving partner respectively as si all be necessary or 

thf« nronortc of «h*» Dirlncrshin in the survivinc oartner ntnnh n,,.! , Fwneni to vcj,( aJJ 


the property of the partnership in the surviving partner alone and othcravise to 

provi ions of this clause and amongst other instruments a bond m a suflkienl and 

sliali be executed to the said executors or administrators bv the survivinff 

administrators for indemnifying the heirs executors or administrators wtath ^ or 

dcceoscfl partner against all the habihf/c:. of the partnmliip at or after such of 

proceedings expenses daims and demands on account of (he vune. ajid ajj actjoiH 


-‘0 tcibcncvcr any difference nr dispute shall an^e between the parties x 

executors oradininHtratorstiuching these prints oranythirgheremcontainftl Petite 

■ ■ " Of » •‘Wii.e, hercundw n 


operation hereof o' any of thur rcspeaivarnghtn d 


duties or 1 vbdilies hcretmdw tv, thv 

shiphercby consutuled or othtnvisc in connection with the jwcinises the^ifi^ l^rtmr 
sliaU be referred totwoaibitrators or theiriimpirconeof suchaibiira{or«fft>^'” 
pursuant to and -.o as with regard to the mode and ronvMi.ei,cM of , ,’f’l^‘'d«lby eichixirr. 
respects to cowlottn to the jirova ion> m that behalf of 7**'f^fnce and in ajl 

ubsiating statutory modificatton thereof Arbitration Act 18S3 or 

3ll WitneOff whereof the sail parties to these presents hav. . 

the tkay and yevr firrt alwvc wrnten. ' l‘«revhtD set ihcn Wtands^i 

SInneb <=ealed and Dchiaed by (he ' 


akove-naitiPil ir the preicnee of 
Atiffl I ohrson 

2yl ^a^J' Stjujre 
If” Hh 

it ict * 


/(At S>f,iA 


©' 

(IT) 
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C<^es o{ aar toU'w csa be o^‘aicrf* ^r\ per 

son ■ntto coii3iIvTs tha beis It an eoi v 

in tJe TTsis*er taaa a'T^h to tie cpcrt ft-r its 
rectificatsoBu 

K patentee taat as. en hu pa en ab>i^u eh or 
tnay baut tie 'aai- to any part of i « t ni «i K»n 
doia cr lh»‘ IsJe cf J-ar i it does a t 

appear to be n*c«s3rt that Ihe avignaer sh »ii3J 
be made bt <l»ed i istheccnmic-ipTaiti etoir a 
de^ C' 0 ''J\ for aa a?si?Ta«it. bo as> f>r a 
bcerce \jt a*'-srfj e asaircee roa' a'“'h f r a*» 
^enacn of a pa ent hi.t no soeh ap^ catJOP to 1 
be <r e'tai'ied if th' a.’ffjfoee al^-ie a-d rot the 
ennnaJ iHTenro- « the jjersor who iS to be orneDteC* 
th*Tfbr 

The pate_ ten e“tit e^ dan ” t the time that t 
patert it la f r~e t> the soe a_i pret,»s 

^•lang ^-rm tie mTec jod wh-Ji he tia pateniev 
lo asT f.4Se of lafna-ecmst the^ is a r m»d\ b\ ar 
^acn for aa iCj rcltoe to restrain the icfnce”' 
fretn rorthsT w er'tmxt wiJj the jjehi of lb* 
pa-rt "e acd aho fiw d>.7-aaes fn beti o* daca *« 
ro ra * Atioo tier to ih pa *b ee cia\ Cijjoi 
-anaMWiciofpec^jia hn*-in ea-n 

” ‘nfttc^eciee efthen hwef th'pa eo-eeje 
ti.s ccrcatry i d«a. »ti th* «sh »<t tnar'e' of th 
»««rtica»t.ehfcisleecpttt«i e-* « eaiK-a the 
has betti «ai.e atrQ4.j Feeanv p*^»on 
w>T to csism tlit aa *rt..de i. -e ed bi 
IS aa oStree oar- hal^e tn h a £se rot 
«t«dn:* 

^r-aSr ''^aSms' tie Crjwa fcaa co g-® “• 
n a* to nae aa laTesfije which has be-tt pares, ti 
cth« praro. Bot if i a-rpear* Jia th 
a a <rf saei * oh*.«;t«r that i taa be cJ 
«» to t-e Cfjwa, certM eeasa -ar V imposed 
4:* F««n ee- a* o jt* i'areovet the 

^owB Bs aa xhfc^Bts n<i cf aeccj-iaa aad hceew 

_ ? ***** isres&oat wbUi as\ fce of ese la tb* 

•vrt^ 

£saj.T asr arraa.*j3*Bt» wt-i a 
f** isofaa* prt eetm of inr^*v n 
«tradetsarki a»» u -s OrH-ria Coaajl 
^ b*. »p h-J 

■r potecwjT fee- aar lETttsaja, d's.'^ or L-ade 
Sta.ei3«nCJed tOfTo »-• n is 
tvl t_e-pa,*ts^o' th remstrs I'd of 

rii' '* ^ base JiT s^rae jt- a. Ibe 

*'’re'-^ S e The 

moT* be era. e la the ea.< a pa e= 

twt'^e tsraJs and ts the case- o a trad 
t w.^ &75^ ‘tts he d. » cf the 

“ -sa»--ef>»-ftT.-stK-si^ b-fc-'meS-a-e. 

act rf lh-53 E>ia.4cf Tra/'e w—e 
^5"^* a pe ec»ee tj jrafl Urets- *4 f e 

- ® . ,b^ esrenti^ u cert^'* tg*- g ;s i i 

V^ ia^tiep,^ feinfi' worS-d la 

*'*■ «: K-nr^oi=.cr^ tiereay---3-»ere'’i»c- 

w-r» r > be- 5 *i^_£ed i«-l-a ^ 

wha-h fee -waa so»ses5e' to t*^ be=t • 

bet 1&. «.f ,„r tow 5^-ew* ‘ 

hr rt ,S IS tfe* are ‘ 

'”"o* ma TEa- fresen a , 

*^<5 d Tradearem= tia* th» rw «a-^ 

r-' te P5„^ «-h 5 

fj^id IJ. e_j^ **_riC*d 

^ ^ occ:j<=,3Wi^ h I 

I T* 1-^"*- *- fjrt>*r-wcatjcoo'-br^'^ 

^ as> tw- jwrv« <5 or- S" 


the petiti a is refcTcd t o th e Chan e^ D*suioa cf 
the III h Cout which will irqui'-e jto th* whole 
matter and male och >vd r as is thought fi — 
that I ii tmss he renjon erder the grant c 
It cr«.e« a evoke the { a No o^de. Of revoca 
titffi bmrever w J be mad lief tc the CTpiia^ian of 
three vean trcri the i»a e o the pa cu or li the 
pa entee m o satiafaitorv reasons far his d 3=1 
Tb Alt of I‘>ti7 mad pecia. pro ta'c as j3 t-e 
workiB o B^tl ^ patents in iia he I a. ed King 
«Ojn Thi. isaijjesjic t sochitnpor'iir-* that the 
who eof Seebon ""id the \ t whivb c aa with th* 
mat e i he e et out — 

{1* \t ^v tiire c 1 esg than l al vear«: *f*er 
t e ule Of a patent aa col les: Jma one ve^ 
a.te th pa-s: •** hi- \ t r Jacjarv 1 X 
an }irr«oc cjj i o li C an^! " 
for the re j'-oa u the pa ect o ti g--_rd 
that tV pa n«ed am h* ee pfixes» l mans 
f« i.red T ^'ned on ex 1 -a e \ c»- marr i 
ou-ai _ th I fu ed Kw -vjks 

f2i The C n: r 3 r aaJ roov.-*er th* 
app a on aat* i ajr t tctjiarv he i s»nrS*a 
tea the a.le-atw contatc'd u. J are < 
th»" sabj" tJ tee fco si « J this ■'ertJ'CJ 
ard os ca» the oa ec *cp tv-» l— at th pa^ “ 
a.t»c3 w tw cess i» laaita am.*ed cr tamed cn 
to •n eij3-t ex ec u t_e * j ed Kia-d s 
Of av»s w. js.'XvTv rwjoes whv le* wrctl* 
rfxess L. CO w p^'a.k^ta.w or car* b en Jts 
Com'w*r>J»r cav oahe an ce^tt r** ucs^ ti- 
ps ee eiJie*— 

ta forthwith *■ 

• a e* w h reaar— .a-nr i-tcrrsi w esav 
be tc the «'*» K «s» la ->.• Bean 

PS* It I shows to *•_ atis-aii'W! tha* th“ 
pa esied aruJe <x I ovess « ta*=".*'t=r* cr 
cam*' oa wj'-n the hai *d Kn “a to aa 
a *inia e erwet 

“ »VJvd*d ii*t fto B i ^-“T J-*-. be s»-e 
wh> h ■> a. ■anac'e **^ •ii'r Bea*v ov 
rerj"B -far,*®— ce- eB-istae-t • -h asr 
fse^rn cousaw cr Bos'-. pow«5,a 
{3) li wiJi.a th* ame Ls. •»* in ti ertf 
L.e pa eotti areJe cr rwove- t 
fac^srHcrc-medea w .^tie rra^ KingdoB 
to an adnjna** ««-*= - tr ! t_-“ ■xB-ctee 

sitt-a'-rTfea-'eswhTi t. m-tsaiM-w-ifsrra 

crrarr-Mcn 

p*-* 0 '* Bewta ewd m — -e prn ms order -ir siM 
no exreedB-, twe.r- ^ a Bar fee 
s-vo.^ la tie a-m'*' _ 

J t“t-e 

soJb. a—^ e- aa* ** 


rred !<?>. as J'C'Ti 


PJtTES srml3EE>T - 

I -.'- r a* *«a. 
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When the flra^\(r ^ushcE to ranee] lus ortlcr to 
stop payment, it should be done in v.ntinp and be 
Mgntd by liim 

When a drauer wights to stop paynxnt of a 
cheque, he IS entitled to do so diinnf' Ute usual 
biisiiKSh Iioiirs, and if a liaiiker pus a theqiie 
before the commenccmtnl of business or after the 
doors are closed, he incurs the us), of pat mg a 
theqiic \chi<h nia} be “stopped’’ as roon as the 
drawer lias the oiijiortiinitj 

With icgard to the stoppage of patmtiit of a 
eheque by ickgram it has been held that a tele- 
gram mav reasonably bt acted upon to the oMeitl 
of postponing iiaymcnt of a thcqiie pending inquiry . 
but It IS not quite clear that a ban! is bound to 
accept an imauthcntteatcd tchgram as ‘ullicicnt 
authority upon which to tefuse to pay a cheque 
]f a banker agrees to jiay a eheque, at the reqtif st 
of the holder, by marking or acec punr it for pay- 
ment, or i£ in aiis.ur to a tolcgrain or a •eiephone 
message he it plies that the cheque c ill be paid, he 
must ]).iy the ehtque' when presented But if’, in 
the meantime, the driwer has stopped payment of 
It, the banker cannot ( barge it to the drawer’? 
account (See Mapki n Cm out ) 

Although a drawer has the right to stop pa\ ment 
of a eheque drawn by him, vet if the pay^e his 
negotiated the theeiue, any suh'-eqiient boun fidr 
holder foi \a!ue' can sue the drawei, provide<l that 
the cheque was not ero^seel ' not negoUalile ” (See 
Lost Biu, or E\eir\NGi ) 
rA\'31i:Vr STOrPLn (N(rrC,S).-\ Imnlctr can- 
not lofuse paMiient of notes issued bv himself 
A holder for value v ithoiil notire that the note haj. 
been lost or stolen may compel the banker to pay 
it, but where a note is presented payment of which 
has Ixcii stopped a banker should eucttise the 
utmost care and make full inejuirie s be fore c<ishmg it 
The Bank of England makes a charge of 2s 6d 
for registering a notice to stop iiavmini of a note- 

I’EACK, CO.MJIISbIO-V OP TllL-ilus one of 

the see cral authorities confcrre*d be the commission 
of ussiye, gieiiig the judges power to inquire into 
the crimes eonimittcd within the district comprised 
in the commission It is praeticalh the same as the 
commission of oyer and terminer \q v ) 

PEACH,— Phe delicate, juic\ fruit of a tree 
belonging to the order liosacect The smooth 
variety is known as nectarine Hie pcath tree is of 
of the same genus as the almond, and its leaves and 
flowers greatly resemble the latter in their odour 
J he smooth, compact wood is occasionally 
employed in cabinet making and turnery Tlic 
peach tree is grown in all temperate regions 
particularly in the United States, which does a large 
( vport trade in both the fresh and the tinned fruit 
Peaches are also very common in the South of 
Europe 

EE All. The fruit of the Pyms commtoits, of 
which there arc numerous vanctics Pear trees are 
found m all the tempe*rate regions of Europe and 
Asia, and they are largely cultivated in the West of 
England, where a fermented Jiquor, called pcrrv» 
(qv), IS obtained from the fruit ^ 

PEARL. — ^Tlie v'aluable gem obtained from 
various molluscs, of winch the pnncipal arc known 
as pearl oy sters Good specimens may also be pro- 
cured from fresh-water mussels These molluscs 
have an iridescent internal lining formed by means 
of a secretion, and known commercially as mother- 
of-pearl (q V ) The pearls themselves are the result 
of an irritant, such as a gram of sand or a parasite. 


which heeomc. coated ov'cr with, the n.aireous 
seefciion, atirl .is'-unu s a r<iund'd form In colour, 
pisirls an uMiatly white, but ihej' may be wihtr 
black or pink, and tin y vary- m wahie according to 
their sw and purity' Ctyloii has long hecn famous 
for its pearl fisheru's, arif* -o ha' the IVrMnn Gulff 
butpe.ails mav nov Tie obtained rdso from the West 
Indies Ausfi.iliri, and Ciilifomla ' . / 

'riu' frenrh ni< noted for thtir stil! in iirodiinng 
imit.ntion p'ails, and the Ciunesc* obtain ■. in 
artifiiial prodint by iPtrodueing a loieigti siih- 
sLiint ii'ukr the shell of the mmecl liiis siih- 
sianrc then 1 ikt-^ the place of a pawasile in forming 
the'' niKlem- oi the ii> tr! 

PEfHEHS. — (See Foret tot; WnoHTs vm> 
Mi ASUPi s— Gei Kcr ) 

PECK. — ^'llus IS a dry' mcisuro which contMns 
2 irope nal gallons, or 5a*)S cubic inch's 'fhe 
foiirlh part of a bushel 

PEDLARS'.— By the Pedlars Act, 1 S 7 I, the term 
" pedlai " inctudcs any hnnk'r, petty-chapman, 
tinker, mtndcr of cluuis, or other person, who, 
without any horse or other be.isl of burden, travels 
.■> 1 x 1 trades on fool and goes from town to town, or 
to othei jix o’s houses, c,triying to sell, or exposing 
for sile, .any goods, wari s, or merchandise, or pro- 
curing ordt'^s’ for goods, wares, or merchandise 
imniedinleiy to be delivcn-sl or selling or offering 
for sale lus” skill in hatidicralt 

No pc r«on is allowi d to act as a pe'diar umtss ne 
Js above stvcnltcn tears of age, and holds an 
annual eeilifleate from tlx chief ofTirer of police of , 
the' distiict in which ho has resided for at least one 
month pno! to his application This police 
ficalt has jiraefu ally the same cRcct as a hawker 
licence The cost of it is 5s In ease of refusal oi 
•a ccrttfic.itc by the polx e', the applicant may appea' 
again-t the refusal ton coiirf ofsutnmaty jurisdiction 
of the distncf In order, however, to be heara, 
notice of the intention to appeal must be P'® 
within a week of the refusal on the part of ta 
pohec ' 

It IS an offener punishahk on the first . 

with a fine not exceeding 10s , and on .j 

occasion with a fine not exceeding /Etp act a < 
pedlar without a cc rtifieale In default of / 

or in default of distress, » c , Iiavdng goods siilticie 
to cover the fine, an offender c.in he impnsoneo, 
without hard labour. . , _ 

The following larc exempt from taking on 
certificate — - . ,, +_ 

(1) Sellers Of victuals, this term being heW w 

mean any thing which constitutes an inpcdicn 
any food” consumed l>y man ' . 

(2) Commercial tiavellcrs, or other ’ ' 

selling or seeking orders for goods to or 
dealers therein, who buy to sell again , . ' 

(3) Iversons selling or seeldng 

under a written authonty from the puW’®"®', __ 

{4) Persons st Ihng or exposing for sale gw 
merchandise in any' public mart, market, or 
legally established . 

A pedlar must, on demand being made ot ’ 
produce his certificate to any constable, “t v J 
justice of the peace, or to any’ person to . ,g 
offers his goods for sale, or to any person in 
private grounds or premises he hajipens t 
Lending a certificate and forging the sam 
offences against the Act of 1871 for which vary 
penalties are prescribed , j a 

As to the difference between a pedlar 
hawker, see HAWKuns ' ' , 
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rESlJIIC V> — Dn«l cales cocsisting of lean 
xenison buflalo meat or beef will keep for 

a 1005 time la a dra place I emmican was first 
used b\ the North Atnencan Indiaos but its value 
as aa casilj preserved {ood li now reeoatu««<l bv 
Arctic explorers and it has b«n ii'<d on vanous 
Bniish expediUoTi to %be \r«Uc iCRions 

PENM-HSee Forekv Movbs‘s^Fini.\m> ) 
PEANi — K broiue coin first issued in 1S60 
Pnor to that date (since 167^1 the metal used 
vras copper The standard weight of a pcnn> la 
I4o ^333d grains troj Three new bfonre pennies 
weio^i exactly I or a\oirdupcai. (See Coi\aC£ ) 
The letter d which mdicatej. a pennj is the imtiat 
letter of the Latin word dm-tnus (consisting ol 
ten) a Roman coin marked X and cou-i'tjng ol 
10 units. 

From Saxon tunes doin to 1672 the penn^ was 
made o£ silver Sdver pentaes are now issued only 
as ^faundy iaone\ (q v ) The standard weight ot a 
silver penny is 7 27-r*.. pains troy At one time 
siher pennies were frequently cut into halves and 
quarters to serve tor lAlfpeoce and farthin<^ 
pENMKOilL — A speaes of mint Mentta 
pult^u ti native to Britain and widely distnbuted 
thiuughoot Europe and \%est Uia It « o»cd for 
meditlnsl and for fiavouriag purpcac* 
PE.VMlTEirUT— A troj weight consi Uog of 
S4 grams each grain being equu tn weight to a 
gwun of wheat taken from the middl" of a veell 
dn«d ear of com. The name is denved from the 
old ailvef penny the weight of whiUi was the 
•ame Twenty pennyweights are equal to t troy 
ounce The usual contracted (ctth of the word is 
dwt 


PEPPEU^A name applied genetally to vanous 
pungent condiments snch as enyenne peppe^ 
pimento etc which are desenbrd under tneir 
tcsfcctive headings Strictly speaking the vord 
should however be confin*^ to the dri^ berries of 
the pepper plant Ulongiog to th- order f>f*raer» 
Black and white pepper are both obtained from the 
same plant vir., the ihprr Ri^nim but in the 
latter case the outer skin of the fruit is removctl 
(the pepper bemg thereby render^ less pungent) 
and cluanae is somebmes used for the purposo of 
Neach ng The best pep'w* is Imported from 
IVoane auf the ^lalabar coast 

PEPPLBCOBN IU.NT— WTsen it W dested to 
develop estates the l«see is geneniU) anxious to 
secure a leas* spaa staJi terms that he wiff not be 
mulcted in heav^ payments before tho time amves 
when he himself will denvre substantial benefits 
from the enterprise. It is the cn tom (or the lessor 
to agree in such cases to take a merely oonunal 
rent dunn" the period of development At one 
tfioe It vi-as fixed at a peppercorn if demanded 
The name has now been transfeired to a nominal 
paytQent of any kind whatever its character— 
monetary or otherwise. 

PEPfEP MINT —(See AIlst ) 

PEPalAt.— An important consjtneot ol the 
gastrii. juice of which the function is to aid 
vagestKRV Its chtodcal totnpoaUoB is wot 
accurately known. The commercial product 
appears vu the form Ot an essence powder c* wiae 
prepared from the walls of the stomach of rail 
sheep or pig Digestive preparations owe thnr 
ef^cuLV larjfclv to the pre<ence of pepsine. 

Pfr A>M.3L— By the year 
PU CAPITI-— (CeoPsaSnkPK) 


PtRCEVTAOE — The duty comimssiQO or 
allowance calculated upon the hundred 

PEBCESTACE STVTEjrEVT-— The compilation 
of a Percentage Statement afiords more exact com 
panson ol results of cme penod with anothet or 
with the accounts of a similar business than is 
f^ven by simple comparison ot the various items, 
la the prejoratiOB of such a statement the figures 
are reduced to a common standard whi h must 
first be fixed the peiveiita'TS of the cost and 
\anous items of expense then being cal nUted to 
thu denominator In most buanesscs this is £100 
sales In producbon percentages of raw material 
and expenses are often taken on v alne of the finished 
arb it- and are abo redu ed to actual cost on a 
fixed nmt. as in l^ck making per 1 000 bn ks 
IQ textile manufactunng: per yard and in iron 
founding per ton 

Suchcat nlatiotisgiveareadymeansof guiding 
the boaness and of asccrtatning whether the 
proper rates of cost and expenses have been mam 
tamed and are especially useful tn regard to those 
Items wbi h are of a dactuating nature Th per 
tentages are usually taken out to two pla es of 
decunols betog placed in red ink in the margin of 
(he account 

The following example illustrates a pretfit and lose 
account with whi b a perernUge statement is 
embodied 


Profit and Lon Attooat. 

Irsr r<id<» Dtumbtr 9lsf 19 skessu 
P/rtrej t cn Tumcr/r 



PEPCEVrVrL TUtLIb— AD ordinary money 
calcuJiticos are made oo the bs- s e( so mjeh p(r 


«Jd 
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cent , I e , so much per /lOO 'Jhc follo\Mng table 
gives tile amount in the /, and from it any per- 
centage calculation for any sum may bo made with 
the utmost faality 


P per cent 
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Oj! in 

the 

ti 
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= 
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1 
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1 
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1 

6 

II 
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2 

0 
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= 
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= 

3 
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20 


= 

4 

0 


25 


= 

5 

0 


33ii 


rr= 

6 

8 


50 


= 

10 

0 


75 



15 

0 

if 


PERCH. — In hneai measure, this is a length of 
5J jards In surface measure, it is tlic square of 
SJ lards, or 30^- square yards 
PER CONTRA . — A term used in book-lccepmg 
and accounts, generally to mean " on tlic other side " 
PER RIEM. — By the day 
PERFUillES . — '1 he most important perfumes are 
noticed under their respective headings 

PER jUILLE. — ^B y the thousand It is a charge 
made by bill brokers on the issue of foreign drafts 
The abbreviated form, in ulueh it is mostly met 
■with, is %u Thus, 5 per thousand is indicated in 
the followng manner • 5 %o 
PERILS OF THE SEA. — A phrase used in man- 
time insurance pohaes and bills of lading It has 
reference to the damage and accidents likely to be 
incurred by a vessel on a voyage, the risks of which 
are taken by the underwriters in the policy 
PERJURY. — ^This offence, which is a mis- 
demeanour, consists in wilfully, corruptly, and 
falsely sweanng, in the course of a 3 udicial pro- 
ceeding, to some fact which is matenal to the 
issue It IS sufficient, according to a great legal 
authonty, if the assertion is one which the assertor 
does not believe to bo true when he makes it, or 
on which he knows himself to be ignorant Unless, 
however, the proceeding is judicial, false sweanng 
will not, in the absence of express provision, 
amount to perjiirj', even when the taking of the 
oath IS exacted by Act of Parhament Perjury is 
constituted when the witness affirms in a proper 
manner, and in such a way as is binding upon his 
consaence, just as though he had taken the oath 
In order to support a charge of perjury, two wit- 
nesses are generally necessary, or the evidence of 
one witness must be corroborated m some important 
particular The extreme penalty which can be 
imposed is seven years’ penal servitude There are 
vanous false statements and oaths which are 
punishable by statute, although the same do not 
amount to perjury If any person induces or pro- 
cures another to give false testimony, he is guilty 


[PER 


of what is known as subornation of perjury, the' 
punishment for which is the same as for perjurj 
I'ERSIAN'ENT RUILUING SOflETY.— A society 
whicli has not, by its rules, any fixed date or speci- 
fied result .at which it shall terminate (See 
Building Sociitv) 

I’ElDnTB.—nus is used to signify cither permis- 
sions from a Custom House officer to remove goods 
upon w'liirh duty has been paid, or permissions 
from the Lxcise to allow goods, subject to Inland- 
Revenue duty, to be lemovcd from One place to 
anotlier 

PERFETUAL ANNUITY.—'lhe nght to an 
anmi.il paj merit of a ccrhuii sum in perjietuity 
llie purchaser ran not obtain the principal back, 
but he can sell his nght to the annual payment 
to someone else The interest on tlic babonal 
Debt IS an cx.implc of a pciTctual annuity (=cc 
Annuity) ' 

PERPETUAL DERENTURE.— Section 103 of the 
Companies (Consolidation) Act, 1908, slates that a 
condition contained m any dcbentiiics or 
deed for secunng any debentures, shall not 
inv.olid by reason only that the debentures a c 
made irredeemable, of redeemable onlv on 
happening of a contingency, however 
on tlie expiration of a period, however long, J 
rule of equity to the contrary notwitlistandrag. < • 
Altliough the debentures may be 
dccmablo or perpetual, they arc j-i 

redeemable when the company 6°®® ^‘5,. .. 

tion The effect of a debenture of tins "^ture is ^ 
grant an annuity in perpetuity to the holder tJi 

PERPETUATING TESTI5I0NY.— SomefamM it 
may happen that tliere is a possible ° ..i, 

claim to a title of honour or some clmm to ^ . 

' being made .at a future date, .although circumstances 
arc such that no attion can be brought ^ . 

matter at the present time It is also p ' 
under the condition of tlungs, j-nco 

present in existence certain persons whose e 
IS most valuable, and who may not, owing 
lapse of time, be available when iiii to 

on for tual The court svill allow such ewden® , 
be taken m advance, if the P'^°P®'^ he 
adopted In the first place, the Miirt 
satisfied as to the desirability of taking s 
dence Then an examiner is -„d 

as a kind of judge ; the witness gives oviec . 
he or she is examined and cross-cxamin , j - 
usual wav. Full notes are taken, and 
evidence is filed It i3 thus ready for i • 
time if the matter in dispute ever goes so , 
necessitate an action being brought mt . -[ijy 
PERPETUITY.— For the °lies to 

estates, efforts have been made at holder 

tie up the same for an indefinite penoo, 
for tile time being not having was 

them up or to dispose of them . This p v 
clearly a disadvantage to the communi T’ 
astounding result of permitting an “ - -demon ' 
right of tilts land to exist was not clearly dcm_^, 
strated until the latter part of 


the 

Will 


cghtcenff. 
of a Mt, 


century, when the remarkable wmi , 
Thellusson attracted the attention oi F 
It is now only possible to tie up estates 
defined periods, and these are set out in 
on Accumulation -iras a 

PER PROCURATION.— When arperson sg ^ 
document as agent or on behalf of anoto , r , 
cedes his signature by the words fer ■proc 
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ptr fro or p p and this means that he possess^ 
M authority to sifm or to act on belialf ol his 
pnnapal (Although per procuration are the 
vfWds genciall's used this is a clumsv phrase It 
is reall> per pneurahontm and thus the English 
ought to be rendered bj procuration ) 

By Section 25 of the Bihaot Exchange tet 1SS2— 
A signature by procuration operates as notice 
that the agent has bat a limited authority to 
ign and the principal is only bound bj such 
signature if the agent In so signing \ns acting 
within the actual Iiimts of his authority 
But although an agent Is not personallj liable if 
he signs for or on behalf of his principal and clearly 
indicates that he is signing only In a represeataUve 
capaat> he cannot escape personal habiht^ il he 
omy adds some such word as agent to his name as 
de«:npUve of hims'li Thus if A B signs thus 
On bthal* of the X \ Co Ltd A U he is 
not personally liable bat if he signs A B 
agent of the X \ Co Ltd he will be personally 
bound 

The usual form of a ^er^roeuroiisM ignatnrcis— 
ptr pK John Jones 

James Brottn 
or 

pp John Jones 

James Brosn 

In Scotland the name of the a^eot lerj often 
precedes the name of the principal thus— 

7<tni«s Dretcn ptr pro John James. 
PErOlISirrS— The fees uhiclt are legallv 
allowable for some specific eeniee 
PERRI.— A sweet be^crage contain ng from 
5 to 9 per cent of alcohol prepared £rcm the juice 
otpean and lomeuots hnon-n as p<ar tine The 
same process is adopted asm the case of cider (f e) 
and the manufacture is earned on m the sane 
(listnet v\t in the ^testern counties rerrv is 
used to adulterate cheap etumpagne and $otzie> 
times It IS oflered os a substitute for the Utter 
PERSIA.— PosUlon, \rea, sod Popnlsllon Fer<ia 
I es to the east of Asiatic Tnrkcy and between the 
Caspim Sen and the rersian Gulf Us area is esli 
mated to be 628 000 sqonre miles Or over *cnen 
times that of Great Bntain but its populabon Is 
onb about 9 500 000 

(Sisct Line Its coast line on the rtrslan Golf is 
i-url> regular and there are few good harbours 
itandar Abbas, Luigsh and Busbiro ore ports of 
miner importance 

jlalld I^rsia is lareel) made np of tablelands 
ludng to heights of 3 500 ft and over The Zagros 
Range forms the gigantic frontier w all between Persia 
and Asiatic Turkey while in the nc*tb rl cs the lofty 
Elburr Range with Dcraavend (19 000 It) Aboot 
onc-th.rd of the country is occupied bv deserts and 
sahne wastes consider^ to be irreclaimable and 
useless The most fertile tni*ts include the north 
and north west and the alluvial lowlands at the 
head of tho Persian Gulf Two nvers only are 
worthy o{ TOeotiCFtv--thc Sali^ rfil flowvng mto the 
Caspian near Enicb and ibo Karun a tnbutary 
of the bbatt-el Aral the onlv navigable nrrr of 
Persia and that only for small steamers 

nimste The climate naturally vanes according 
to the locality but speaking generaLy tbosrinlers 
are latensely cold and the summers hot over the 
greater portion of the coantrv The scopes of the 
north west monnisins and the ribdrz Range receive 


a rainfall sniBcient for ordinary agn ulture it 
wobably vanes from to 40 in and over \t 
seheraa the capital it sinks to 12 in and in the 
central region to nnder 10 in Irrigation is thns a 
fwime necessity in this Land of the Lion and 
the Sun 

Prodaetfons and Industries 4gruu!/ure u 
important in Peraa and most of the products are 
of the Jlediterranean type Irrigation (arming ib 
earned on to most o* the countrv WTicvt barley 
millet maize and the vine are produetd m the 
valleys and cotton tobacco and the opunv poppy 
on the plains Rice jute and the sugar ane are 
grown to a limited extent. Many medicinal and dye 
Melding plants are raised and gums are abundant 
tragacanth being specially important D licious 
fruits sacbaspcach^ oranges and lemons flourish 
in many parts The date-palm is uitivatrd m the 
south ana east SUV is an important product in the 
Caspian provin and in the neighbourhood of 
kenl Shirac ts world famed for its rose gardens. 

Tie Pastoral Indiufry The country is in manv 
respects suited to the pastoral industry hat tailrd 
sboep goats and camel arc reared and provide 
raw matena) for Persian arpets and felted cloth 
Fine breeds of horses are reared also 

TVle tfi»i«» Industry Minera's are abundant 
bat little worked owing to distances from ports 
and markets poor transrartation facilities and 
scarettr of fuel and water 'lines of lead and copper 
have bein worked to a Iinutcd extent from early 
times 



other \rab Islands and ports, hatives of India 
control the trade they take the pearls to langah 
lor tnnsrort to Comtay 

Tie vanu/attvrinf IitJuslrus PcTsia b ct e- 
brated (or its carpets which are maije by hand 
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The chief districts arc Kurdistan, ICliorassan, Fcra- 
han, and Kherman Yerd and Ispahan are noted 
for rvoollcn felts Other industries include the 
making of brass and copper vessels, and inlaid 
metal and wood work 

Conimnnications. The means of communication 
are very poor in Persia It lacks navigable rivers 
and good roads, and has only one railway 6 miles 
long from Teheran to Shnli-Abdul-azim Traffic 
must be carried on by caravan, and must generally 
follow the nver v,al!oys The build of the country 
will always be a hindrance to trade, and improve- 
ments in transport facilities are of prime imjiortance 
to Persia’s tr.ide From Bushirc a difficult mule- 
caravan road leads by Shiraz to Teheran, and from 
Bandar Abbas another difficult route crosses the 
mountains into the intcnor Teheran is also con- 
nected with Tabnz, Rosht, Ispahan, Yezd, and 
Kerman by more or less difficult routes Tabnz is 
the centre of the caravan trade with Trebizond on 
the Black Sea, and Kerman controls the overland 
trade with India The pnncipal ports are Bandar 
Abbas, Bushire, and Lingah on tlie Persian Gulf, 
and Enzebi, Meshed i Sar, and Bender i Gcz on the 
Caspian 

Commerce. The chief exports arc pearls, opium, 
law silk, gums, carpets, drugs, dyes, coral, and 
horses The pnnapal imports are cottons, sugar, 
tea, wheat, and flour The mam trade is with 
Russia and the United Kingdom Russia’s trade is 
fast increasing m the north 

Trade Centres. There are two distinct classes of 
people in Persia. (1) Tlio town dwellers (Tajilts) 
and (2) the nomad pastoralists (Ihyats). The chief 
towns are caravan centres Teheran (280,000) and 
Tabriz (200,000) are the most important Eleven 
other towns have populations exceeding 30,000 

Teheran, the CMital, lies on a nverlcss plain at 
the base of the Elburz Mountains It is a great 
trade centre, and contains the palace of the Shah 

Tabriz, the commeraal capit.al, is in the north- 
west, and IS surrounded by vs ell-watered gardens 

Ispahan, the old capital, hes in the centre of 
Persia It stands in a productive region, and is an 
important trade centre 

Other towns are : Meshed (capital of Khorassan, 
trade centre, and a sacred city), Kerman (trade 
centre, and noted for carpets), Shiraz (famed for its 
roses and nightingales), and Yezd (trade centre, 
noted for woollen felts) 

Recent years have seen disorder in Persia, and a 
tendency on the part of the mhabitants to secure 
a constitutional government 

Mails are despatched daily to Persia via Russia, 
and every Fnday via Bombay The time of transit 
to Teheran is a httle over twenty days 

PERSIAN RERItlES. — ^The fruit of the Khamnus 
calharticns, or common buckthorn, from the juice of 
which a colounng matter is obtained. 

PERSIAN POIVRER. — An insect destroyer 
obtained from the powdered leaves of the Pyre- 
ihrum carnettm and the Pyrethrum roseum, which 
grow wild in Persia and the Caucasus 

PERSIMMON. — The Date Plum of America The 
fruit resembles an ordinary plum The timber is 
hard and elastic, and the bark is used medicinally 
The name is often applied to other trees of the 
same genus, including varieties grown in China and 
Japan, the fruit of which is noted for its size 

PERSONAL ACCIDENT IINSDRANCE. —'(See 

IiniEirNixY Ikstjkance) ‘ 


PERSONAL ACCOUNTS.— The accounts of per- 
sons with wiiom business is done, t.e., those who give 
credit and those to whom credit is given, .ind com- 
prising both Ordinary trade creditors and debtors, 
and also the persons to whom money is lent and 
tliosc from whom it is borrowed , ■ 

Strictly speaking, the Cash and Bank ’Accounts 
are pcrson.al accounts with the casluor and vvith 
the bank respectively. (Sec Debtors’ Ledger and 
Creditors’ Ledger ) 

PERSONAL CHATTELS.— (See Chattels ) 
PERSONAL ESTATE.— (See Personalty ) . , ’ 

PERSONAL SECURITIES— Securities which give 
to Uic holder of the wme a claim upon a person for 
money' advanced or services rendered, and which 
arc not otherwi<=e pi ovided for 

PERSONAL SECURITV.— An advance is said to 
be mndc «i 5 on personal scennty vhen another per- 
son becomes suicty or guarantor for the amount 
The term is used to distinguish the security from a 
deposit of deeds, or certificates or any’ other form 


of impersonal scennty , 

PERSONALTP.— Property such as money, goods, 
furniture, stocks, and shares is personal estate, or 
personalty Leasehold property', even a leMc lor 
999 v’ears, is included in personalty 
copyhold property is " real estate ” or 
When real estate is directed by v ill to be sold, i 
IS regarded as personally' The benefit of a mortgage 
is included in personalty, , 

The words used in a will with respect to the dis- 
posal of personal property differ from those msc 
in connection with real property 
bequeatlied and the beneficiary is called 
rc.alty is devised and the beneficiary' is termed 
devisee (See Realty.) 

PER STIRPES.— This is a Latin phrase, meaning 
" by the roots ” It is used in contradistinction m 
another Latin phrase, per capita, which means ) , 
the heads ” The diflercnce will bo made clear oy - 
the following example A man leaves a 
money to he divided equally amongst his five , 
and if any of tlicm die before the , 

prospective share of each of the sons who , 
to bo divided equally amongst the sons cluiara* 
These children, then, take amongst them , 

which would have fallen to tlicir P 

and not an equal share of the full sum ™ l 
left by the testator ' Tlic div'ision is made _ > 

to the roots, i c , the five sons, and 
to the number or heads of those who are to s 


the beneficence of the testator _ 

PERU.— Position, Area, and Poniilation. Rc™ 
lies on the Pacific side of tr^ical 
with Ecuador on the north, Brazil aiffi Bo 
the cast, Chile on the south, and -ffie Rveffi „ " 
on the west The estimated area is 69o,7UU sq 
miles, and tlio estimated population about o, > 
(probably the population is much less tna • 
Inca Indians (57 per cent ) make “E 
population, and they still speak the oW Q 
language Half-castes are also numerous, M , 
is a small proportion of Spaniards, Negro , 
Chinese , oi» 

Const Lino. The coast line, extending fr 
to about 18° soutli latitude, is fairly regu . 
contams no really' good harbour -nnes * 

Build. Peru dmdes mto three well-roark 3.^ 

(1) The Coast Region, averaging 20 
consisting of a desert, but with fertile stop . _ 
it IS crossed by rivers flowing from me An ' ^ 

the Andes Region of v-alley's and tablelanas, 
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ly the Amazon and its tnbulartes the lluatlaga 
and UcayaJi and (3) the Montafla Region of low 
lying tropical river vallets with impenctrahle 
Amazontaa forests ( seli-as ) Lake Titicaca the 
largMt lake of South America lies partly in rcni 
Qlmatf The mun controlling chtnabc factors 
are the latitude the altitude and the direction of 
the winds The ^^ont•lPa repoa rcc«ves a very 
heavy rainfall from the south-east trade winds 
But the prevailing wind along the coast is fiom 
the south and coming from a cooler to a wanner 
region tt dcjiosits no ram thus the coastal strip 
IS practically rainless It also experiences very high 
temperatures neither altitude nor cool winds 
temper Its beat T be Puna and Titieaea tablelands 



of average heights cacecding 12 000 ft are well above 
the linut of tree growth and of most cereals 
Produris and Indusfrlts IfnfuUure m the coast 
dlstncts IS dependent on imgatlon the thief crops 
are cotton sugar maize nee tobacco The vine 
IS successfully grown and silk cultnrc is being tned 
m the coast region Excellent maize is prodneed 
and the potato ilounshcs in the Andes valleys 
rhete Me vast areas of Peru suited to European 
cereals but Peru still imports wheat from CUle 
Central Peru produces much coficc On the eastern 
lopes of the Andes cocoa cinchona coiTee coca 
toKicco and rubber are raised la largo quantities 
Tht Pasto al /N<ii*r/ry Ou the mountains and 
tablelands the alpaca and \1 ufa roam and their 
wool provides a source of w-calth pccuhar to Pern 
Sheep and cattle are reared in largo numbers 
TA« Imluslry The mineral resout es of 

Peru are great and corapiTie gold silver copper 
lead zinc nickel iron quicksilver coal salt and 
cobalt. The chlel ceutrea eao Pasco and Ihmo 
( liver) HuancavcUca (mercury) Puno and kanli 
(coppetl Small quantities ot guano ato obtained 
from tl e uland of I.obos de Afuera and some 
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places along the coast Mining sufiers from pom* 
transport facilities and the most tctive mining 
co m patii s arc American 

Tit Mafiu/acenring Irdustnes Straw hats »r^ 
plsitcd in the north and at Lima and Cuz o coarse 
wooIlcD blankets and cloth are woven Othrr 
maitufactum include leather soap matches 
furniture wuies and olive cel 

Pomiuuateadont Good roads are greatly needed 
all over the country and efiorts are bemg directed 
towards their construction I ack mules are largely 
us^ for tnlind trade and the llama is use 1 on the 
Andes ns n beast of burdea Two railways rlimb 
from the coast to the Andes (1) From Callao 
through lama to Oroya tunnelling the Andes at a 
height of 15 665 ft and (2) from Woilcndo by th* 
Arequipa Pass (UOuO ft) to Puno Elet-tnc rad 
ways connect Lima witli Chornilos and CalJaO 
The Pmiviaa Corporation works a navigation 
system on LakeTiticoca and the nver DesaguadcrO 
Jn the fortst regions transportation is easy once th® 
navigable nvers are reached and steamers ply down 
the Amazon from Iquitos 

Commmt The chief exports are sugar cottoO 
wool (llama vieufia and sheep) nitrate of s^z 
silver rubber coca leaves and Peruvian bark Tbe 
chid imports are textiles iron and sleel goods coai 
and wood work Trade is carried on mainly with the 
United Ivmgdom the United btates and GermanV 
The two prinapai ports are Calho and Tnixilin 
(Huanchaco and Sataverry are the latter s ports) 
Trade Centre* The trade centres are prartieally 
confined to the coast and the Andean plateau The 
largest towns arc Lima (130 006) Arequipa (95 000) 
Callao (31 000) and Cusco (15 000) 

Lima the capital is situated uear the base of 
the coast range and a few miles from its port 
Callao Othf towns are Payta Eten Paeaaratgo 
Cbembote Pisco Mollcndo and Atica (small ports) 
Cerro d« Pasco Cuzco and Puno (inland muunb 
centre ) anf Arequipa (agneuIturaJ centre) 

Iguilts deserves special mention as it is boconung 
an important centre for the rubber industry on the 
upper tributaries of the Amazon It is situated close 
to the junction of the four large nvers which umte 
to form the Upper Atnaton— the Uc%'yvU klaranoo 
Tigre and Napo Heme it is the port of outlet and 
inlet for the prodiKts and purchases of the valleys 
of tbcM rivers and their tnbutanes 

Moib art despatched by various rout s about 
once a week and regularly via Southampton once 
a fortnight Lima is a Uttle over 7 000 miles dis 
tont from London The time of transit is nearly 
thirty days 

li rU lliLSMl — The flagrant exudation of a 
South Am n an tree The bM am vhich is some 
what ^ttcr in taste rtsembics molasses in appear 
anev It IS employed medicinally as a remedy for 
astfaiua and is uso used in lonfe tioncry and 
perfura rv (bccBii.svM) 

^^RUUl^ BARK— fSci Civcriova I 
PFSITA— (bee FoMiox Mosevs—^Spais ) 

PlhO — (bw FORSlCX tfoVEVS — Argfniine 
Chili Coiziiibia Ecwapor Mexico Philippixes > 
miTION — (Sec BAnuttopTcv Peiition ) 
rLTlTfOMNU tKEDlTOl 5. (and see Bakb 
ROPT cr F^miON) — Any person who can take 
proceedings to recover a debt at law or in equity 
taay present a bankruptcy petition A compativ or 
corporate tody may do so id the corporate name 
even ag-dcst one oi its shareholders vhile a Uqui 
dator may present a pebtion in the name of the 
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comply A building society may present a petition 
signed by its secretary, and the right of the sccAtarv 
to do so need not be verified by affidavit The 
tolloM-uig persons may also petition : An infant by 
lus ne\t friend, an esceutor ylio has obtained 
probate . a trustee in bankruptcy; an alien, if he 
can sue for the debt , and joint creditors, if iliey 
all Sign 

1,3 necessarily be dismissed 

because the petitioner is the one and only creditor 
■of the bankrupt, nor is the creditor liimself the only 

a man who Jim 

obtained a valid absolute assignment by wntinir 
may present a petition, although the. avowed object 
is to enable the assignee to 
proceedings It has been held 
that the folloimig persons cannot present a peti- 

1 ,s '«/«spcct of a debt due to 

Zl 3 I 'i<l«i'n‘stratr«. and a creditor, if the 

which he has himself been priiw Tims a creditor 

benJZJZh assignment for the 

ZZZ ^ creditors generally could not found 

*nr°p" "P'^” as an act of bankruptcy, 

(bee Decd or Assigvment.) ^ ^ 

tierned from two 
words meaning "rock" and "oil" resnecUveh 
both the origin and the nature of tlio’ 
ubstance indicated Tins inflammable liquid con- 
oleff33 °^,^‘yfi''ocarbons, chiefly paraffins, 

naphthenes, and is said to be pro- 
duced by the natural distdlalion of coal and shale 

hMf natural springs of petroleum, 

to and pumping arc required 

d?tmn n3nl°' <=on- 

sn P^^i^°’®nin IS a tluck, brownish liquid, with 

° » I'csnR of fractional 

They are?;) brnhi® "*®"!?® products are obtained 
iney are {<i) highly inflammable light oils such as 
bemnne and naphtha, which arc used as‘ fuel for 

d"rvdp-!nf°?'^“®*^°" ns solvents, and in 

> cleaning processes , (^) illuminating oils kno\\n 

oils lefrafto? 

vahiawi n J i f n®®ns have been distilled ofl, and 
p-,c ° ^“^"uants, and sometimes, as in the 
case of vaseline, m pharmacy A senes of important 
bye-products are obtained from petroleum ^ These 
include lamp-black, coal tar, oil of mirbane (ir v ) 
and dyes of vanous sorts The United States is the 
c^ef exporting country, and Russia cornel next 

w?iii?th*3A naphthenes predominate 

while the American product contains a larger pro- 
portion of olefines Petroleum is also found m 

^ ppTn?)T?rn?‘T^T3 ppr’l' Canada 
1 ETROLEDM, LAW BEIATIJVG TO.— In the 
Acts of Parliament wluch have been passed In 
order to minimise the risks incurred in stonng 
exposing for sale, tlus mflammabfe 
and explosive substance, there is included under 
ttle term pelrolcum ' any rock oil, Rangoon oil 
Burmah oil, oil made from petroleum, co.il schist' 
shale, peat, or other bituminous substance and 
any products of petroleum or any of tlie above? 
mentioned oils , and the Act of 1871 applied 
only to such petroleum as. when tested in the 
manner prescribed in the schedule of the Act 
gav c forth an i^ammable vapour at a temperature 
of less than 100° P , but this ^\as altercd^by the 

foO°°F”an^"*'n substituted for 

100 r , and a different test spenfied m the first 
schednle of the Act Every harbour authonty 


must fiaiiie and submit for confirmation to the 
Board pf Trade, by-laws regulating the places in 
■the harbom for llic mooring of steamers carrying 
petrolcimi and for landing the cargo jbe penalty 
for a brearh of tlusu regiilationa is a fine not 
exceeding ^50 for each elay during which sucli con- 
traventum continues, and the harbour authority 
can further move such ship or cargo, or cause them 
to be moved at tlio owner’s expense to such place 
as may be m conformity -with 'the by-law 
The owner or master oia ship carrying petroleum 
must, under a penalty not exceeding jfSOO, on 
entering any harbour within the United Kingdom, 
give notice of the nature of his cargo to the harbour 
authonty 

If petroleum to which the Act applies (a) as kept 
at any place except during the seven davs next 
after it lias been imported, oh (6) is carried from 
one place in the United Kingdom to another, or 
(c) is sold or exposed for sale, the vessel containing ' 
the petroleum must liave a label desenbing tlie 
petroleum, with the addition of the words " highly 
inJlamraablo," and also the name and address of the 
consignee or owmer, the sender, or the Vendor, as 
the case m.ay be The penalty for infnnging this 
regulation is forfeiture of the petroleum and the 
vessel containing it, and, in addition, a fine not 
exceeding £5 for each offence 

Petroleum may not be> stored in any place except 
by licence of the local authority, as defined by thi 
Act, but a licence is not required where the 
^Bgrogatc amount docs not exceed 3 gallons, and 
it is kept in separate glass, earthenware, or metal 
vessels, each securely stoppered, and each conhumng , 
not more than a pint Wliat is meant by the local 
authority is. by Section 8 of the 1871 Act, defined 
to be — 

“ the corporation, town counal, or the urban or 
rural distnct council, as the case may he , and , 
in any Rarbour, the harbour authonty to the 
exclusion of any other local authonty.” 

The penalty for stonng without a hccnce (where a 
hcencc is required) is forfeiture of the petroleum, 
and the occupier of the pkacc is also liable to a fin® 
not exceeding £20 lor each day during wluch the 
petroleum is so kept 

Any person who has a licence to keep petroleum 
under the 1871 Act may, subject to any laws m 
force affecting hasvkcrs and pedlars, hawk suen 
petroleum by himself or his servants, provided he 
does not carry more tlian 20 gallons at any time in 
one carnage, and tlie petroleum is in a closed vessel 
that docs not leak, and is conveyed in a prop^iy 
ventilated carnage, so constructed and fitted that 
the petroleum cannot escape therefrom in the form 
of a hqmd No fire or light or article of an 
explosive or inflammable nature may bo btousnt 
into, or dangerously near to, the carnage 
petroleum must be stored in duly licensed premises 
every night, and also whenever it is not being 
hawked, and all due precautions must be taken to 
, prevent accidents by fire or oxjilosion, and to pre- 
vent any petroleum from escaping into any 
a house or building, or into a dram or sewty tac 
penalty for mfnnging these regulations is a boo o 
not exceeding £20 and the forfeiture of tuc 
petroleum, together with the vessels containing, nne 
the carnage conveying, the same The penalty is , 
pnmanly recoverable against the licensee, but n 
the latter can show that he has used due diligen== 
to enforce the execution of these regulations, antt . 
that some other person had committed the offence 
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v?v question without the liceosoe s knowledge ctai 
sent or connivance such other person can be sum 
manly convicted of thi oflence and the licensee 
exempted from the penalty Where the oflence is 
committed bj a servant of the Leensec or some 
other person such servant or other person is liable 
to the same penalty as il he were tna hceObee A 
constable who has reasonable cause for behevmg 
that petroleum is being hawked In contravention 
of the \ct may seize and detain it and the vessels 
and carnage containmg the same until n court of 
summary jmsdiction has determined whether or 
not the Act has been Infnnged 

Any officer authorised by the loenl authority may 
purchase any petroleum from any dealer in it and 
may on produang a certified copy of his appoint 
ment or other sufficient authority require the dealer 
to show lum every place in which tie petroleom is 
kept and may take samples of the petroleum for the 
purpose of testing and if the petroleum is pot in 
accordance with the requirements of the Act the 
expenses of testmg are pj^ble by the dealer in 
addibon to the penalty AVhero a court of summary 
junsdictioa has reasonable grounds to ^heve that 
petroleum is being kept conveyed or exposed for 
^e in contravention of the Act It has power to 
Issue a search warrant eoabliog the bolder thereof 
to enter and search the place sup or vehicle named 
in the warrant and take samples of the petrolenm 
and seize and remove the petroleum and the vessel 
contaimns the sane until the necessary proceedings 
can be taken before the court of summary jurisdic 
tiOR. Power 13 given to the person executing the 
warrant to use the shin or vehicle containing the 
petrolenm for twenty tour hours after seizure in 
order torcmovethcsasie but he must pay n reason 
able sum for the use thereof 
In consequence of the general use of motor<ars 
it became necessary to modify some of the rrguta 
tiORS of the Petroleum Acts so far as they applied 
to inotar>cars and power was given by the Loco* 
motives on Highways Act 1896 for the Secretary 
of State to make regulations for the keeping and 
use of petroleum or of any other luaamnsablo 
liquid or fuel for the purpose of bght locomotives 
and these regulations oiemde the provisions of 
the Petroleum Acts The chief of these are that 
the amount of petroleum splnt to be kept in any 
cue storehouse may not exceed 60 gallons at any 
one time Storeliouses in the same occupation 
uhirh are eituatrd within 20 ft of one another 
are to be regarded as one storehouse and may 
not contain more thvn 60 gallons in alt but 
stOTcbooses mcpTc than 20 it apart from each olbcr 
or in different occupations may each contain a 
maximum amount of 60 gallons Each storehouse 
must be projierly ventilated the petroleum «pint 
must be kept in substantial metal vessels rrom 
which no leakage either of vapour or hqol i can take 
place In certain cases notice of the storage at 
j ctrolcum spirit must be given to the local autbonty 
Vvqicre petroleum splnt is kept for the purpose of 
or is being used on light locomotives and is kept or 
usc*t in accordance with these regulations no bccnco 
under the I'etroleum Act 1871 is necessary but 
a been e Is n<x.essary if default is made in ohservins 
reirulations ^ 

I tTl'\ eVSIl— Petty Cash is a matter in the 
cirreet rccoHing of wWch diitculty is oftroex 
p-tiwced There are many methwl aU of which 
fail to give complete satis'action except the im 
pr«i Bi-steta under whiJi a cheque of suffident 


amount to cover a period is drawn this being 
credited in the Cash Book and debited to a Petty 
rash Account in the Nominal Ledger The cbeqne 
IS than handed to the petty cashier whose Petty 
Cosh DooL. IS best kept in columnar form as shown 
hereunder At the end of the period the Petty 
Cash Book IS submitted by the petty cashier to the 
cashier together with his vouchers and the cashier 
having checked the entries initials same and bands 
the petty cashier a cheque fsi the amount spent 
entry for this in the Cash Book is then made as 
per the detail given by the Petty Cash Book 
analy^ Seepage 1160) 

In this case 

By petty cash — Stamps ^ 10 0 

Stationery 0 17 6 

Carr inwards 1 7 0 

outwards 1 18 4 

Traieliing 17 6 

Sundnes 0 14 2 

8 15 3 

The various items are posted direvt to the 
respective Nominal Ledger \ccouots Thns the 
Petty Cash Account in the Nominal Ledger remains 
unaiiected tha pettv cashier still owing the Imprest 
amount. 

Where the amount of petty cash Is a fluctuating 
quantity the Petty Cash B^k may be balanced 
and a cheque given for the amount spent to date 
whenever the petty cashier is running short of 
money but the fixed period system is prefenble 
where it can possibly be adopted 
PITTY JUBY—fi • 

PETTk 8ESSI0Y1 

PICtlOM J 

prWTCR— A siiiery white alloy asualii com 
posed of four parts of tin and one of lead For 
first <Uss pewter goods however an alloy of tin 
antimony copper and bismuth is used Pewter 
was at one time much in demand for beer 
tankvrds jugs plates etc but It Is now chiefly 
eraptwed lor omammtal purposes 
PFENMO, PFE'jMGr— (S^ roRzias Ifowxrs 

— .OanuANV ) 

rtUMl -- {See PoREicN Wafonrs ahd 
MbASURCs— GfRUASY SyviTZBIUJlND ) 
niXRJlACOPiru, BBITISH —tSee British 

iHARMACOrtXIvy 

— k drug obtained from earbotiv 
and used medicinally hke anlipynn as a 
febnfuge It IS also employ ed as a remedy in cases 
of insomnia headvehe eli. 

CaRiiouc Aci» ) 

riinif “"(See Shorthavp ) 

Zealand flax 

thwgh the fibre rather resembles hemp The 
Jw^gs to a genus of New Zealand ^ants of tha blv 
easily prenvred for commercial 
quMitity ol resinoas matter it 


Y — ^^See JoRV ) 

SSIONS— (See Sumuary Juais- 


nuQQlactnrcs 

\TF^.— MAXuee I 
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Vinegar and spice arc the chief piclding inpredicnts 
and onions gherluns, chillies, mangoes, walnuts’ 
so trSed'^^''®“ vegetable products 

ACID.— A product obtained by the 
action of nitric acid on equal parts of carbolic and 
concentrated sulphuric acid. It is used in France 

afen leather It is 

lyddite'" ingredient of the powerful explosive, 

iiJj lUUDliE. — Tlus was a court of record m 
e^stence in ancient times in every market or fair 
It was set up for the purpose of skiing all disnutes 
parties dcahng at the market or 
fair, espccndly when weights and measures were in 
question Questions connected wath iveights and 
m lii^tices by an Act passed 

asserted lhaf tha only court 

existence is held at Bnstol but 
nre insignificant rjristoi, but 

ihp goods. — ' those goods wluch are sold bv 

upholsterv anH 4U trunk-making, 

kinds of l^oots and Icggmgs^'smll?*''^ i°^ ‘certain 

UK.~(See Foreign Weights and Measures- 


[Pa 


Egypt ) 


hefrm™i?-;;lS family as the 

maintained that the sardines^caLht^off’;/''^^'’''"^'^ 
Brittany are young pilcharclc: x.f coast of 

attained their^ful?Ugth o 9 io ,9 
are caught in great ouant.ttL ^ iP Pilchards 
and a considerable exnort tnrf^ Cornish coast, 
done with the Mcdilerr-im salted fish is 

^ssey. m Co^i^at ^va- 

PIIOT ®^rdine®(y V rn 

AiliUr*— The name of oilnf r.i 

applied either to a nartiruW^' omn 
board a ship during the con^rt serving on 

bavmg the ch.arge of the hp[^ voyage, and 
route: ortoaperloa ta ennn u 
place for the purpose of condn^i^^'^'^ P^^'^cular 
a river, road, or Snel r through 

In England. 'tZ -’pfiot ■ no ^ 
used to designate a ncrfnn of mvariably 

Pilots are pemZs uhoS a sn5“, 
particular waters, and during 
charge the whole responsibility of tlfe ^ 
of the vc^ssel dexolvi ^n theL 
countries have endeavoiimd to promote 
ciencv bv affnrHmrt +0 4.1 promote their effi- 




lo by pumshing them for misconduct or mcansr f ’ suspension or dismissal by the pu 

In most of the ports of En'dLd authoritv, and to an action at the of me 

irpo'-ations have long been establishefl aggrieved partj, who, if he has suffered mjuO 

oF from the Crown, or *undeMorarAcS "’W. recover substanbid 


pilots in particular localities Independently of such" 
provisions as are contained in local statutes, the 
jnnsdiction of pilotage authorities within the United 
depends, for most purposes, upon the 
Merchant Shipping Act, 1894 'Ihe provisions 
relating to tlus subject are contained in Part X 
of the Act (Secs 572-633) 'riieso sections regulate 
the powers of the Board of Trade as to pilotage 
districts and authorities, by-laws by pilotage 
authorjties, returns by pilotage authorities, licensing 
of pilots, etc. 

For the safety of navigation in many localities, 
the employment of a pilot is compulsory on all ships 
or certain classes of ships , in such a case a pilot 
IS not the servant of the shipowner of whose vessel 
he has charge, and the shipowner is not liable for 
lus neghgence , but a pilot taken voluntarily by a 
shipowner, or master, is in the position of their 
servant, and makes the shipowner responsible for 
his neghgence , but apart from any positive enact- 
ment, the master of every ship when engaged in a 
foreign trade ,is, unless lie is himself qucdificd to 
act as pilot, bound, for the protection of the owner 
and all interested m the ship when within waters 
where, by the general usage of navigation, pilots, 
are employed, to put her under the charge of a 
pilot. One effect of lus neglecting to do so ma. - 
be to discharge the insurers from their liabihtj 
If, however, on arnvmg off a port he uses due 
dihgencc to obtain a pilot, it is otherwise, since in 
that case he does all that can be required of him 
A pilot IS to be deemed a quaUfied pilot if duly 
licensed by any pilotage authority to conduct ships 
to which lie does not belong 
An unqualified pilot may, within anv pilotage 
distnct, without subjecting himself or his employer 
to any penalty, take charge of a ship as pilot— («) ^ 
where no qualified pilot has offered to take oharS® 
of the ship, or made signal for that purpose, ( 0 ). 
where a ship is in distress, or under circumstances 
making it necessary for the master to avail himscli ^ 
of the best assistance which can be found at the 
time , or (c) for the purpose of changing the mpor- 
mgs of any ship m port, or of taking her into or out 
of any dock, m cases where the act can bo done ov 
an unqualified pilot without infrmging the re^ia 
tions of the port, or any orders which the harbour 
master is legally entitled to give A quabfied puo 
may supersede an unqualified pilot, but the 
must pay to the unqualified pilot a 
sum for his services, and deduct tliat sum from ‘ 
charge of the qualified pilot , and in case of dispute 
it must be decided by the pilotage aumority 
an unqualified pilot, whether within a district i 
which pilotage is compulsory, or outside ^cn m 
trict, assumes or continues in charge of a ship ai 
a qualified pilot has offered to take charge 01 1 
ship, he is liable to a fine of £50 If a master, wiui^ 
within a district where pilotage is uompnlsory a 
whose ship is not exempt, pilots his ship ]?**“„., .. 

wathout holding the necessary certificate, and a 
a quabfied pilot has offered to take clinrgc, a 
liable to a fine The refusal or wilful delay at ^ 
qualified pilot, witliout reasonable excuse, to , 
charge of a ship within the district for "'hicn n 
licensed, subjects him to a penalty', and inaKcs 
liable to suspension or dismissal by the pno S 
authoritv, and to an action at the suit^or 

t, _ 1 ...ff/-™.-! iniUrV 


consequence, may recover subsmauiu '‘“"’.Tfi’jic.J 
but if a boat or ship, having on board a qu . , 
pilot, leads anv ship which has not a qualmcd p 
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on board because from particular arcumstances it Ougbt otherwise to have been emplojed A ship is 
cannot bo boarded the pilot leading the other ship not bound to take a pilot when passing through 

is entitled to the full pilotage rate for the distance any pilotage district in the United I^gdom on a 
run as i! ho had actually been on board and had voyage between two places both situate out of that 

charge of the ship On the other hand inlfnl nus rhstnet bat this exception docs not applv to ships 

representation of the circumstances upon which the loading on dischargini, at any place situate above 
-satety of the ship may depend made by anyone the distnct on the same river or its tributancs 
withaviewtoobtainingtbecbargeoftheship Isalso Taking in coals for ships usi* is loading within this 
followed by a penalty and by liability to suspen moviso and Involves the employment of a pilot 
Sion or dismissal if a qualified pilot and to an The foUowlog ships when not carrying passengers, 
action if damage has accrued to the ship in are exempted from compulsory pilotage m the 
consequence by the master or her owners Londoa district and in the Tniiity Ilous outport 

As qualified pilots enjoy a monopoly of being dtslncts vie (1) Ships employed in the coasting 

employed in preference to anyone else the o^ga trade of the United Kingdom (2) ships of not 

tion u imposed upon them of alwavs oflenng Iheir more than &i tons burden (3) ships trading from 

services to vessels unless it is at the risk of their any port In Great Drltain within the London dis 
lives On going on board a ship the pilot takes upon tnct or any of the Trinity House outport districts 
himself the duty of navigating the ship and ho Is to the port of Brest m France or to any port in 
considered her commander as far as the navigation Europe north and east of Brest or to the Qiannel 
ts concern^ A master is not imder ordinary Islands or Isle oi Man (4) ships trading from the 
arcumstances justified in interfering with the pilot port of Brest or any port m Europe north ant 
in his proper vocation Incases however ofobvious east of Brest or from the Channel Islands or Isle 
danger where it la evident that the pilot is acting of Man to any port in Great Bntain wsthin the said 
rashly or is Intoxicated or otherwi e plainly incom London or Tneuty House outport distncts (5) 
p tent It b not only the master sn^ht buthisduty ships navigating within the limits of the port to 

to resume his autlionty The shipowner is respon which they belong There are also general exemp 

sible to third persons for the suffici ncy of the tions made under the Pilotage Act 18'’a and 
•ahip and her equipments the competracy of (be Orders In Council which have been kept alive bv 
master and crew and their obedience to the ciders the Merchant Shipping Act 1894 and which applv 
of the pilot m everything that concerns tus do^ to the London distn t and Trinity House out^t 
It is the m^er s duty to see that the pilot s orders districts to the following sliips whether carrying 
are promptly and properly obeyed and that he is passeogers or not provided they are not carrying 
assisted by ao etficient and vigilant look out The pass n-'ers between any places in the Dntuh 
master is also bound to take all precaubons proper hUods (I) Bntish ships ui tlie London district 
m the ordinary course of oavigabon and which do on their inward or outward vovages trndmg to the 
not depend on local knowledge lie must not allow Cattegat or Balbc (other than ships with passengers 
lights to be exhibited which laftiOee the regulations on voyages between any port in Sweden or Norwaj 
for prevenbflg collisions at sea notwithstanding the and the port of London) or round the North Cape 
order of the pilot It Is also the master s duty to or into the White Seas Bnti li ships in tee 
inform the pilot of any defect in the vessel which London district trading to or from ports between 
miy cmbairass him ia navigating her and to Boulogne (inchislve) and the Baltic (3) any Irish 
declare her draught of water As pilots are taken on trader using the navigabon of th river Thames and 
itward compatsorily m the interests of commerce Medway (4) any ship or vessel employed in the 
generally owners ve not exonerated from kabihty regular coasbeg trade of the Kingdom (5) any shij 
ifor damage arising from the default of a pilot so wholly laden with stone from the Channel Islands 
employed if such damage is partly caused by tho or Isle of Man (G) any Bribsh ship not exceeding 
unnecessary interference with him in his duties by the burden of GO tons (7) any ship whilst within 
the master or crew The master however does not the tiiruts of tho port or place to which she belongs 
iinterfere with the pilot b> making a suggestion to the some not being a port or place in rclat on to 
him or by repeating hiS orders. It may also be the which particular provibion has been made prior to 
duty of any p«san on board a ship to act at once the Pilotage Act 1825 bv aa Act of Parliament o 

without ivaiting for (he pilot s orders where there a charter Any ship passing through the limits of 

IS immediate neces ity for so doing but the mere any pilotage dutnet on their voyages from one port 
fact that the pilot ts la charge by compulsion of to another port not being bound to any port or 
law does not exonerate the master and crew from place witlun such Umlt» nor anchoring therein (8) 
the proper observan e of their o vn dutv Adthough ships in ballast on a voiage between places in the 
the direction of the pilot may bo imperative upon United Ivingdom. 

them as to tho course the vessel is to tnirsue the Theemploymont of a qualified i dot is compulsory 
mananment of the ship itself is stIU unacr the con in all districts in which it was so before January 1st 

trot of the roaster It Is his dutv to secure the safe 1893 subject to the same exemptions as theretofore 

conduct of Jus vessel by issuing the necessary orders existed until tbo Board of Trale or the pilotage 
and it is the duty of the crew to carry these orders aotb<w»ti"3 in the excrcisu of their powers revi e 
into execution and for the duo performance of and extend the exemptions The distncts of the 
their relative duties the master ami crew are still Truuty House within whi h the employment of 
respectively responsible pilots is rompoUory are declared to be the London 

The compulsory employment of quahned pilots distnct (const tiag of the waters of tho Thames and 
within any pilotagedistnctisdeclaredtobe landing Medwoy as high as London Bndge and rochestcr 
on eitry snip carrying passengers between any Bridge respectively ond also the seas-n channel 
place situate in the British Islands and any other lea bag (hereto or Ih refroto as far as Orfordne s 

L laco so situate uale<s the master or oule on to ^ north and Dungeness to the soutli) and the 
oinl have a pilotage certificate applicable to ^ Trinity House outport districts {conipnjiig aov 
ship and the limits wathm which a qoaluied }^t pdutuge district for the appointment of pilots w thin 
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Parliament or charter) tLre^ ^'^ 

Pnghsh Channel distrirt excepting the 

bcti^een Dungeness an,lM of the seas 

Pjlotage antlifnty IS not hablo' " °V^^Sht) 
a pilot licensed by it iMif negligence 

negligence of personq^nrt/ liable for the 

»”o ws„'?’ ;{ g; pSoSS 

“ Rfo'g;,'?”! ““ 

k)tiU °° draught o/waS'^Jh^^b'^ Payment 
ocahty where the services nri *^^0 and the 
remuneration is fixed bv i rendered This 
age authority under the^nrovir'^ ^ P^*ot- 

Shipping Act, 1894, and ft ^ an Merchant 

to demand or wccive ” n T'"' P“n'shable 
allowed by law A f^ss rate 

to claim salvage from -> u P r"ay be entitled 
taken to pilot if thf ''bich ho has Sn 

■<» •.« "Sol? “"SIV""'" '■'SdS to 

o^er to entitle a pilot to ‘Contract . but in 

not only show that the sh?o reward, he must 
distress, but that she wa, senscTn 

in danger of being lost and distress as to be 
Mm to run such fnusual da upon 

Srgg'S’.”/™ “2 

paid ^Sri^L""than“Jort?^^^^ shou™ 

■ VSres?;°/i - 4 °nToar°i .TcZ! 
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Cither \vitIun"or mthoui tij 
fol]owinp°n<r^'^^ hcensed, commits any of tb* 

Swv^for d?‘'“’ ^ addihon toaaj 

ffll Ts^nt ^ ^ne not exceeding /lOO- 

Sace of in keepmg any public-honi o' 

fraud aaamc?t^ entertainment; (6) coinmlts .snj 
fcl Ts in^ revenues of customs'or the exctc, 

anv rorr, ? directly or indirectly coaccmcdo 
hc^rn t practices relating to ships ; (d) lends ni's 
as niiof' pilot while suspended , (/) aefs 

M boat °f intoxication . (g) cmp'oi 

bevond"^^ ^ °f which he has charge anyttiiag 

wi^ what IS necessary for the service of that siip^ 
(j,\ enhance the expenses of pilotage, 

IJ _ ,®,’’ ■"alfully delays, when not prevented 

to take charge Of an\ slap 
■niirtf hmits of his licence, upon the signal for a 

Dcing made by that ship , Vt) uunecess?nly . 
u^T +if^ cable , [k) refuses, wJien reqncstci 

y ® master, to conduct the ship of which he his- 
piace into which he isgnali 
m-« j eonduct the same, except on reasonable 
^ound of danger to the ship ; ,or {/) quits the sbp 
oi w'bich he has charge, without the consant of the _ 
ster, before the servuce for whicli he was In'red 


uVuT cnargo for the cW 1 , ^‘=ible to 

™K'«rs 

moneys rcccnxd^ become haWe f° 

JSS;”jspS?S#p? 

txamincKrlV °f the usual 

pilotage authority L authorUv 

competent. mav^Ll ^'^d the masirl ^ ^ 

him to pilot fli^ ^ certificafr^ 

airSVH%?^vS 
=r£S.ass| 

*1 ^ ^ Piaster or mate nr 4r. ^^tfosed 

»-ate, ti*e Board of iT^r^T ' Srant ? cf>rH 

‘J- mastcr™£d”r\.rre".' 


oi w-mch he has charge, without the consent 
ster, before the servuce for whicli he was .«■■ 

nas been performed 

Pilot boats must be approved and hcenW by fbe 
pi otage authority Every such boat must bo dib 
ngpiished by the followung charactcnshcs, m? I {‘’J 
n Jicr stern the name of Jier owner and port must 
Pmnted in white letters at least 1 in broad 
und 3 in long, and on each bow' the number of her 
iccnce , (fc) in all other parts a black cOloni'. 
P“^^®d or tarred outade, or such other coioo*' 
as the pilotage authonty direct , (c) when afleatr 
a flag, termed “ a pilot fiag." of large dimensioas 
wmpared with the size of the pilot boat, and of 
^o colours — the upper horizontal half wlutc and 
the lower horizontal half red— to be placed at tw 
masthead, or in some equally conspicuous sitn’ 
tion The pilot flag must be kept dean and dis 
net, so as to be easily discermble at a rcasonab, 
istance, and the names and numbers must nd e , 
^?y bme be concealed. Hie penalty for a brea^ 
01 three regulations is /20 A quaUfied pilot, wntf 
rarried off m a vessel not in the pilotage Scrw«> 
must e.^nbit a pilot flag to show that the ship hi5 
a qualified pilot on board, and if he fads 
reasonable cause to do so, he is punishable by = 
ne up to ^50 \\'here the master or mate of s 5j.ip 
holds a pilotage certificate, a pilot flag must be ou 
played on boai d the ship while tliat master <r mate , 
on board and the ship is within a pilotage dis > ' 
m which pilotage is compulsory’, otheitMSO ■ 
master is liable to a fine of r20 A pdot i^ar, w « ‘ 
nearly’ resembling a pilot flag as tO b^ hW 
to deceive, must not be displav cd on anv stoo “ 
Haying a hcensed mint «n,lpr ^ nenaltv of 


all ships Bnfash and foreign Tlio cxpra'Jion T'J^' 
^ubio.ity " includes aJl bodies ard rf -;' 
uthonsed to appomt, or license pilots, or " 
Ucr rates of pilotage, or to cxciuss ary 

of pdotage , but vHcli .authorities we r.ti^ 
frolltd by the Ttnnnt nf Tra,1e as the 
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tlYii ? pdotage , but vncli .authorities , 
by tie Board of Trade, as the sapt® 
in aJi matters relating to taerch my '"i 
, ®°®men Anv' sucfi liody' which was in < 

time of the passing of the A^-t trtw *« i- 
power and jUri’-diction. sofar as iliey we fio- 
«stcnt with the Act. nie Board of Xtwtc n- 
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provisional order tn anj area -where there la no 
pilotage authority constitute new plotage authori 
ties and districts and extend tlie limits of any 
pilotage distnet by including therein any area m 
which there is no pilotage authority There roust 
be no compulsory pilotage and no restnitioa on the 
power of duly quaked persons to obtain licences as 
pilots in any nerw pilotage district The Board ol 
Trade may by provisional order make provision 
for the direct representation of pilots and if it 
seems expedient aUo of shipoivncrs on the pilot 
age aulhonty of any distnit The Board may 
exempt the masters or owners of all or of any 
classes of ships from being obliged to employ pilob 
in any pilotage distn t tVhcrc the pilolaw is not 
compulsory and there is no restriction on tne power 
•of dulj qualified persons to obtaio licences as pilots 
the Board mai by provisional order give an> pilot 
age authority poucr to licence pilots and tofix pitot 
age rates for their Strict and to raise all or any of 
the pilotage rates in force m their district 

Every pilotage authority maj by by la-w exempt 
the masters of any ships or of any classes of ships 
from being compelled to employ qualified pilots and 
annex an> terms and conditions to those exemptions 
as may appear desirable to the authority 

Every piiotageauthont} must deliver penodicaUy 
to the Board of Trade returns of the folio ving 
particulars (a) All bi laws or other regulations 
reUtuig to pilots for the time being in force (6) 
the names and ages of all pilots bcensed (c) the 
service for which each pilot is heensed (d) the 
rates of pilotage in force (e) the total amount 
received tor pilotage (/) the receipt and expendi 
ture of alt moneys received by the authvity (;) 
<tie receipts and expenditure nadec s^arate 
Accounts in respect of any pension or super 
annuatloR funds Eieiy pilotage authonty roust 
allow the Board of Trade to inspect any documents 
in their possession If as; pilotage authonty other 
than the Tnnity flonse or pilotage sub*comims 
xionen appointu by them (ait to make a retara 
within a }ear after the tim fixed therefor by the 
Board or to comply with the requirements as to 
inspection an OrdW In Counul may direct that all 
the pilotage powers of that authority shall cea<!e or 
be suspended and the Trinity House raay there 
after or during the suspension exercise all the powers 
which It 1$ authorised to exercise in a distn t m 
which no provision lor the appointment ol pilots is 
made by Act of 1 arliament or charter and all the 
powers of the Oefanliing auUiont} 

Generally speaking the wordmeans either th<*act 
of employing, a pilot of the sum ol inonev which is 
paid for the pilot s sen ices 

rnib.vro or JVMticv rrprm. — (See 

kttSMCS ) 

Plhfv— A conifercpus evergreen tree of which 
there are numerous species abounding in the more 
northerly latitudes of Eurcq»e and America. The 
species known as the S otch tir or pine is ind gencnis 
to Britain and grows on (ho most expos^ topes 
The timber of the pine is used in a vatiet) of ways 
4 ( for street paving sleepers ih pbullding (e^pecl 
ally for masts) so-caJIed deal' familure etc. 
Tar pitch redn and turpentine are among the 
other nrodu ts of the pine. 

llhi \PP(.t.p— The delicious cone shaped frmt 
of the -tRiairsdtiea a plant indigen-nis to tropical 
\oienca but now grown efuefiy in the Azores bd I 
the Bahamas as well as m Flonda Thecannngof 
the fruit is an important industry In the Cuted 


States which denves its supplies from the %Vcst 
Indies and from Florida whue the British imports 
come msioly from the Azores 

HXS —Fasteners made of brass or steel wire 
The industry was introdnced into England from 
France in the earlj part of the seventeenth century 
and Bimungham is now the chief produang centre 
though mna aie also made in London Warrington 
and Dublin Since the beginning of the nineteenth 
century pin making has been earned on in the 
Umteef States where Connecticut is the pnncipal 
town engaged in the industry Fins are now matte 
entirely by machinery tVooden pins are pegs used 
for fastening boards together or for attaching the 
strings of a musical instrument 

PINT- — An Enottsh measure of capacity us d 
both for liquids and for dry goods It is the eighth 
part of a g^on The imperial pint u equivalent to 
a Uttle more than 34^ cubic in hes 

PIPE— This ts a measure of capacity made pse 
of almost escclusively m the wine trade This is 
cspeciallv so in -the wine prodncing countnes 
France Spain and Portni.'U Bnt the capacity of 
the pipe vanes m each. The common English pipe 
contains 185 imperial gallons In measuring wines 
however there is a variation and there is also a 
diflereftce when diBerent vines are measured 
That a pipe of port contains 1 14 unpenal gallons 
a^pcofsherry lOSgallons and a pipe of Madeira 

PIPECL \\ — \ very pure white clay re«KnbIirg 
kaolin (fc) It is found m the south western 
counties of England and is employed m the pro 
duction of fine pottery tobacco pipes etc U >s 
also used for cleaning white leather belts shoes 
on 1 other articles 

PIPPINS —A term applied to apples of a bnght 
colourwbKhhavebeen stored for winter use Amorg 
the best known pippins ore those of Normandv 
and the numerous Amenras varieties including 
Ribston Golden and Newtown The name n-as 
onginally intended to distinginsh ay pies raised 
from pips from those produced by graft ng 

PISTXCHIO hUTh — The green kernels of the 
fruit of the Pii/jcia vira a small tree of tie 
cashew family indigenous to NNest Asia but now 
grown in bouth Europe especially m Greece The 
nuts have an almond like flavour and arc mo h 
used in confectionery They contain a Urr*" per 
centage oi oil which is employ ed as a flav o* mg to 
Creek wiues and cordials The tree al o yields 
useful in the dyemg and tanning industries Another 
spears of Ftsfona (S known os the mastic tree (See 
Mastic) 

PITA FtW — k coarse fibre known alo as 
Aloe fibre obtained from a speaes of agave [jv ) 
indigenous to tropical Atneri a It is employ^ in 
the manufact ire of haramo^s ropes etc 

PITCH —A name given to the natural product of 
the Tnnidsd lakes end tn the Hack sub- 

stance obtained bv the diitiUatinn of wood or cnal 
lar lAtch varies in deasitv actorc. Bg to tern 
pernture It is usnally seen in the form of a bntlle 
sobd but on being ncatcil it becomes a viscous 
fluid Pitch is used as a binding in the manufacture 
of ortifioal iuet as a cenient in pavnrg and as * 
coAtinglorwoovi and ironwork Thetoit -arlrty ts 
also employed in the prepa-ation n{ varnish and 
tarpaul o It is tuuallv obta ned from t-one tar and 
Stearine residues Filch is a.i important arti le of 
export from I ussia and France Burgundy ptrh 
»a quite a Ciaerent product It is the rewceus 
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which no particular provision is made by an Act of 
Parliament or charter), thereby excepting the 
English Channel district (consisting of the seas 
between Dungcness and the Isle of Wight) A 
pilotage authority is not liable for the negligence 
of a pilot licensed by it , but it is liable for the 
neghgciicc of persons not licensed by it as pilots, 
but employed by it for stated wages^to pilot ships 
into its harbour, it taking the pilotage dues itself 
and applying them to harbour purposes 
Pilotage IS usually remunerated by a payment 
based on the draught of natcr of the ship, and the 
locality where the services arc rendered This 
remuneration is fixed by by-laws made by a pilot- 
ap authority under the provisions of the merchant 
Smpping Act, 1894, and it is an offence, punishable 
by fine, to demand or receive a grc.itcr or less rate 
than that allowed by law A pilot may be entitled 
to claim salvage from a ship which he has under- 
taken to pilot, if the services which he renders to 
her are outside the scope of lus contract , but in 
order to entitle a pilot to salvage reward, he must 
not only show that the ship was in some sense in 
distress, hut that she was in such distress as to be 
m danger of being lost, and such as to call upon 
turn to run such unusual danger, or to incur such 
unusual responsibility, or exercise -such unusual 
smii, or perform such an unusual land of service 
as to niake it unfair and unjust that he should be 
paid othenvisc than upon the terms of salvage 
reward No pilot is bound to go on hoard a vessel 
order to render pilot service for mere 
pi Otago reward Pilotage on foreign ships trading 

London must be paid 
of British 

^ of Customs in the port of 

or by the consignees or 
themselves liable to pay 
wXT?n\ for the ship m the port of London 

clS f “o vessel can 

clear outwards from the port Any consicnee or 

thfamouarthe dLs may retain 

v'hich he hxi expenses to 

vmcn ne lias thereby become liable out of nnv 

beSYc to of the ship and 

^‘'Olage dues are notpay- 
Mt mdu^elfn registered, and they aJe 

thf apoheaboroJ^rt ^ ^ fit- on 

me application of the master or mate of anv chTo 

himCp'dot fC-ai the^mS*''’ 

from ycaSo year S" ndo^s^'ent u“d^^ 

sSch”^ pdolage^ certtiSte 

buch pilotage certificates cannot ^ 

blaster or mate unless he is a Bnhshlb/ert ^ 


If a qualified pilot, either ivitlim'’orwtliDat & 
district for ^vhich he is licensed, coniimts an) oi ft; 
following offences, he is liable, in addihoa to at . 
liability for damages, to a fine not e\ccedidgfiW. 
la) Is interested in Icceping any public to' s' 
place of public entertainment ; (b) uoamils ai', 
fraud against the revenues of custoiM or tno etOA 
(e) IS in any Nvay directly or mdirectlj ® f ® 

any corrupt practices relating to ships , m 
licence , \e) acts as pilot wlulc suf “^ed, J 
as pilot when in a state ofmtoxiration , fe) ,A’ , 
on hoard any ship of which he has Jf , 

beyond wJiat is necessary for the senice of thaU|- 
with intent to enhance the exp«“« of pdoUf^ 
(/[) refuses or w'llfully delays, ^ , 

by reasonable cause, to take 
wtlun the limits of his licence, upo“ ' 

pilot being made by that sh^ , 0 
cuts or shps any cable , (*) njuAlai 

by tlic master, to conduct fPP 
charge into any port or place into feacosjbh 
fied to conduct the same, - 
ground of danger to the ship . or ( ) ^ pJ jte 

of which he has charge, he ivas 

master, before the service for which h , 

has been performed ’ , t„..n 5 cdlyft'- 

Pilot boats must be must 

pilotage authonty, Eve^ ®Sietei^stics, '«- (“!■ 


pilotage authonty, uvery ::-nstics,'«*^i 
tinguishcd by the foUo'”?? > ni'i 

On her stern the name of her \ ^ btosi 

be painted in wlfitc +^nanit3ef ' 

and 3 in long, and on each bow t jujour, 

licence; Ip) in ^1 otbef 

painted or tarred outride, or ^o 3 i» 

as the pilotage authonty J L ^isacs^f^. 

a flag, termed -'a pilot flag-’ 
compared with tlie size of P, white 

tw-o colour^the Iced at th' 

the lower horizontal half red (.Q^speuoas sb’’ , 

masthead, or in some % ~ 

hoa. The pilot flag must ^ rcasoD*b 

tinct, so as to be easily must i" 

distance, and the names a^ . a 

any time be concealed Ihep *^^ pijQj w^ 

of these regulations is iJ*® A jjotage 
carried off m a vessel not {he ship ^ 

must ex>bit a pdot 05 Jo show 


usi cxhiwt a prior ^ 

a quabfied pilot on board, a 

reasonable cause to or mat® ^ As : 

fine up to /50. \Vhere the majur or be AS 

holds a pilotage ourtiffrafu, a p jnaitef or ® , 

played on board the ship pilofag'- .j,-- 

IQ r\n Imnr/] and the shlp IS ^Yl ^ . .< 


J\0^ 


.n board ana xnc - — otacij-- ^ 
in which pilotage is oomp A pfiof ' ' 
master is habic to a fine of s , as to ^ 
flag so nearly r'csemblmg a p 
to deceive, must not bo ^ oeoalty 

having a hcensed pdot, unde a ^jafcbant , 

riLOTAGE.-Part X to 

Act. 1894, relating to huf f ?5ot'' 

V..Jprc£Siofl 1^5 


Kingdom and the Isle of Mim 

aU slups British and foreign. a»“,t;jwcr 

age authority” 5„se Pilots- 

authorised to appoint, or h pj.j.,sciuiy ton 
alter rates of pilotage, or to authotihoo .jw* 
in respect of pilotage ; but ^ch au ^be 

M,oS ,by tE. 

rctofu* 


trolled by the noaru ‘:,n„ to mere" 
authonty m all "■p'L-ajBs - 

and seamen Any such body 
at the time of the ^jss,Vr 

power and jurisdiction, so ^ ^do >«»>< 
sistent witli the Act The Boara o . 
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provisional order in anj area where there is no 
pilotage authonty constitute new pilotage authon 
ties and districts and eitend the limits ol any 
pilotage district bj including therein any area in 
which there is no pdotage authontv There mast 
be no compulsory pilotage and no restriction on the 
power ot duly quahfied persons to obtain bccnces as 
pdots in any new pilotage distru-t The Board o£ 
Trade may by proMsional order make provision 
for the direct representation of pdots and if it 
■seems expedient also of shipowners on the pilot 
age authority of any district The Board may 
exempt the masters or owners of all or of any 
classes of ships from being obbged to employ pilott 
an any pilotage district \\hCTe the pilotage is not 
compul orv and there is no restriction on the power 
of duly qualified persons to obtain beencta as pilots 
the Board may by jrovisional order give any pilot 
age authonty power to heence pilots and to fix pilot 
agt rates for Uieir distnet and to raise all or any of 
■the pilotage rates In force m their district 

Every pilotage authority mav by by la\ exempt 
the masters of any ships or of any eCssseS of ship# 
from being compelled to employ qualified pilots and 
annex any terms aud conditions to those exemption# 
as may appear desirable to th authonty 

Every pilotage authonty must deln er pcnodicaUy 
to the Board of Trade returns of the following 
particulars |a) M\ by laws or other regulation# 
relating to pilots for the time bring in force ft) 
the names and ages of all pilots b ensed (e) the 
service lor which each pilot is licenced (d) the 
rates ol piiota^e in loice («) the total amount 
recciv^ for pilotage (/) the receipt and expendi 
ture of all moneys received by the authonty {g) 
the receipts and expenditure under separate 
accounts in respect ol any pension cs super 
anauation fund# Every pitota'm authority must 
allow the Board of Trade to inspect any documents 
in their possession If any pilotage authonty other 
than the Tlantty Housv or pilotage 8ub<omnus* 
sioners appointed by them fail ti make a retum 
within a year after the time fixed therefor by the 
Board or to comply with the requirements as to 
snspection an Order in Council may direct that all 
the pilotage powers of that authonty shall cease or 
be suspended and the Trinity House may there- 
after or during the suspenuon exercise all the poveers 
which it IS authorised to exeroac m a disbict ui 
wblth no pTov\.ion 1« the apyxMntmcnt of pdots is 
made by Act of l^haismt or carter and all the 
powers of the defaultiny, authonty 

Generally speaking the word means e thrr the act 
ol emplovint j pilot or the sum of money whi b i# 
paid for the pitots survives 

PIMENTO or J\3IIIC\ PEmn.— 
Vllspiol} 

IINE— \ coniferous evergr a free of wfntb 
there are numerous speaca abounding in the more 
northerly latitudes ot Enioy c and tmerica The 
species known as the bcotch br ot pino is ind genous 
to Bntain and grows on the most exposed slaves. 
The timber of the pine i used In ft variety of ways 
♦ r for street paving sletpers shipbuilding fespea 
ally for mavH) so-called deal' funuture etc 
Tar pitth rcsio and turpentine are among the 
other irodo ts of the pine 

PIN! kPPLB.— The delicious cone-shaped fruit 
of the inanasutiva a plant indigenous to tropical 
America, but now grown chirfiy in the Arores and 
the Bahamas as wed as in norida. The canning ot 
the fruit is an important industry in the United 


btates which denves its supplies from the West 
la^cs and from flonda while the British imports 
come mainly from the Azores 

PINS —Fasteners made of brass or steel wire 
The industry was introduced into England from 
Franco in the early j>art of the s v enteenth century 
and Birmingham is now the chief produemg centre 
though pins are at o made in London Warrington 
and Bnblin Sin e the beginning of the nineteenth 
century pm making has been earned on in the 
Umted States where Connecticut is the jinncipal 
town engaged in the industry Pins are now made 
entirely by machinery Wooden pins are pegs used 
tor fastening boards together or for attaching the 
stnngx of a mnsica) instrument 

PINT — An English measure of capacity used 
both lorbquids and for dry goods It is the eighth 
part Ol a gallon The imperial pmt is equivalent to 
a httle more than 34} cubic inches 

PtPF —This IS a measure of cayvicitv made use 
of almost exclusively in the wine traje This is 
especially <o in the wioc-producing countries 
Prence Spam and I'ortngal But the capacity of 
the pipe varies in evch The common English pipe 
contains 1&3 impenal gallons In measuring wanes 
however there i$ a variation acd there is also a 
difieren c when different wine* are measured 
Thus a pipe of port contains 1 14 imperial gallons 
a pipe of sherrv lb$ gallons and a pipe of Madeira 
92 gallons 

PlPtCLW —A very pure wlite lay rwwnblirg 
kaoin (fo) It is found m the southwestern 
counties ol Engfand and is emploved in the pro- 
duction of fine pottery tobacco pipes etc. It is 
also u ed for cleamog white leather belts shoes 
and other articles 

PIPPINS — V term appbtd to apples of a bnght 
colour which have been stored for winter use kmong 
the best known pippins are tho<e of Konnaady 
and the numerous \mencaa varieties including 
Ribston Golden and Vewtovm The name waa 
ongioally intended to dislingi i h apples raised 
from pips from those produced by craftine 

PISTWIIIO NUTS— Ihe green kernels of the 
fruit of the Ptt acia lera a small ttce of the 
cashew family indirenous to West Kat but now 
grown in South Europe especially m Greece The 
nuts have an almond hko flavour and are muvh 
used in confectionery They contain a. large per 
centage of od wti h is employed as a flavo mg for 
Greek wmes and cordials The tree also yields galls 
usefolinthedyemgandtanningindustrie# Another 
species ol Pisueta is known as the mastic tree (See 
Masric.) ' 

..WTV FLVN — A coarse fibre known aLo as 
Aloe fibre obtained f om a species of agave (as ) 
indigenous to tropi al America It is emplov* m 
fhcmjwiuiocture ot hammocks ropes et^ 

riTCIL— \ name giv« to the natural product of 
the rnnidad and to the bUck glossy sub- 

stance ^tamed bv tte distiUatlon of coal 

Iw INtvh vanes in density according to tem 

lieated it becomes x viscous 
* cement in paving and as a 

CMting for wo^ and ironwork The salt vanetw fs 



Xho FrooE cannot bo adnutted for voting at tbo Firat Mooting unless it is proporlv completed and lodged with 
the Offlcinl Kecoiver before the tunc named m the Kottce convening such Meeting. 

(Credit should be given for contra accounts ) 

If space not sufficient lot the particulars be annexed, but where the particulars are on 
a separate sheet of paper the same must be marked by the person before whom the affidavit 
is sviom, thus — In Bankruptcy — This is the account marked with the letter "A” referred 

to tn the annexed proof of debt made by tn re___ sworn before 

me this __day of 19 . 


[Signed) _ ' 

Commissioner or Officer administering Oath, 


DATE 

CONSIDERATION. 

t 

AMOUNT 

' REMARKS - 
• The vouchers (if any! hy 
which the account can he sub 
stantiated should be set out 
Ihcre ' 


1 

i 

! 

1 

1 

! 

1 . 

1 

i 

1 

1 

- , 


Signature of Deponent 

Signature of Commissioner\ 
or Officer administenng Oath/ 
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^it *^a dash or hyph™ that,, reqmred ladicat. 

5’.ciw;Thls,sS'':L“,'£ SkS? 

’* [* i^oables the pnater to know how much awl wnte i 

wiIJ be occupied by the whole space delete cancel 

fa) The utmost attention should be mvcn to sign ^ 

s£l€= sIrH:’! 

"Sard to these r^a«e« He « 
absolutely safe ,n 
S In® W.catfn^°*'?f the manuscnpt 


>’ tLords Draw a vertical 
’r a horizontal line through 
m the mvgin the word 
dele or make the 


isss»l 


«r>tala thTM ha« lar* "present smaU 

s."m£es heav^ie" 

tllus/zofiott 

ttitTSTRATIOW 

n-LUSTRATION 

ulnslratlon 


‘•^‘’'attans Draw a %erticll im? 

SsiS-cL'^.rsiiss*"” 

« vtrtital Um 


Vilt "••‘t ujc margin- 
k^ere capitals arc wanted Can 

SJf* “P'“* '™M Sm c™ 

men Italics are wanted Ital ^ 

Wien Itab s are used and not wanfivi 

i,"ng “ “ s 

» uppercase * ^“■ 

U/ter i 


ThVidVuSf wnter«”vS^*? *“«**'«» " -ki-v. wsv 

unfair to nip^e SawI and ,t is »w« fc«^ er Draw a . 

wSfA2’js£J5~3 S',S!.3 £,? a 

Kuidance f«r complete 


word in the margin 

fetersfd Underline the 1»h»p r>< a...j 

te-isrSa »2 ■•“ •’ £-■«;»%— 

' -rfc'-'f'-fsln:—! ff £“,ss S'^; = 

margin run on 



the 


1?*'^ ^ r^rk;;d““ys' 

«a necessary in 
'^sson'^weur?™'^/ ***“ 

'op 01 *aw a hS? ®}ting to the 

/£ "'"•“ta.V?''* >'“! 

P''“o»abS'’‘^5“« a'’ 

ia« margin 


If«m fount If the wrong tj-pe has been used 
Hr^TL'." “*® style draw a honzontal line uadtr 
the letter or word as the case may le and wnt 
in the nurgiD w f 

Slel ^mehm s in cf rrcctin" proofs a worri 
€c Irtter Is acadeatally struck out. If it Is desire J 
to retain it place dots under it and wnte the \»or I 
stet m the margin 

If there arc laeijualibes of space 1 etween ror !, 
in any parUcular 1 ne put the mark i at tl < 
tcferred to nud wnte in the margin etj 
^Tbe etamjde on page 1220 shows a proof In its 
rough state together with the vanons mirks of 
cmrection and the whole paMge i, then eiicn 
*n its proper form 

rROPJLRTi —This word is used to denote the 
abs^ute n"ht which a person posse, es as to a 
particular thinr — the power to d al with ,t eiaetli 
as be luces except in so far as the iavr places an\ 
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Example ok a Prook suppucd by a Printer and the Corrections 

MARKED THEREIN 

and Democracy . 

/ History does ri^t present "an adequatTindu^c b^is from whicli to infer cithc 
0 p mism OT pe^imism. Although faith that c^rse of humanity is deterrnine( 
f pro'wdcnce implies faith also in that course leading to a worthy goal, thi 

a s s ort of Optimism, while manife^y incompatible with pessimism That tin 
dem/oCTahc ideal of jgbvernment contains on the whole more truth than any Of it: 

rii^l 1 eal^and that it has^for at least tivo centuries, been disnlacine them and rcalisini 
ajtheir exnensp rN tv... i,„ ..i i j 1 ° I I — ^ 


7 T ^ ucui i uiapiauiiiK mum aiiu rcaiiMui 

ayt leir expense ui the worio ^in the leading /^tions/itsclTl niiiv waiTaht in some measmr 
tne hope that in the long run it will' umvefsafijramTaefinitively prevail, provided i( 
and assimilates, the truths which have given to other ideals their vitality 

and foTc e^ 

udtwcca such a vague and modest hope as this and any attempt at a confident 
°f the fate of ^mocracy tliere is a vast distanoe?( Whether it 
w ma y triumph or not, and, if it docs, when, or in what form, or after what defeats, 
' — t Eian to pretend to know No mortal can even aiSproia- 

^ * vOTfat Its condit ion wiflbe in any country of Europe a thousand.or a hundred 
ojA fifty yearfe henc( 0 7 cir> / ■' r p/- ^ 

o one|jgrcan h^c ertatn , for instance, whether its futur e in Britain will be prosperous 
s’'’”®'’® the reverse^ The future of ^RITAIN^tself is too uncer;, 
mn to allow of any positive forecast in either direction ^ing reasmiable jilic rum of 
n am inay be brought about at any time byj^ajf^ possible combinations of the other 
navjfl powers j^e British people^ountry Those who profess 
the BntishpTni^.nso quite poss ibiys o behave a$ to caus e the ruin 
f '** pcoplcT are the successors ot the f.alse prophets ot Israel, and 

aTThc d/mjfgogic deceivers of the people m all lands aiid ages They belong to a 
species of persons which has ruined maw a ^mocracy m the Jra-st.and/thero is no 
certainty that they will not destroy democracy m Bntain or in ^y other country 
whMc It at present prevails / On the other hand, there .« iffthe ho pe th at Democracy, 
in Bntain will haye a lengthened, successful, and bencficwit career vVhy should it 


[liten to flatterers or believe hesi— Professo 

A — 


Flint 


j-zt-iCC 




The Same Passage Coprected 
SOCIALISM AND DEMOCRACY 

History docs not present an adequate inductive basis from which to infer cither 
p mism or pesynu^m Altliough faith that the course of humanity is determined 
r mo rovidcncc implies also faith in that course leading to a worthy goal, this 

ri.>rT. ^ '"'hile mamfestly incompatible' with pessimism That the 

Government contains on the whole more truth than any of its 
ifooK 'f has, for at least two centunes, been displacing them and realising 

fh.. 1.01,. leading nations of the world, may warrant in some measure 

run it will universally and definitively prevail, provided it 
assimilates the truths which have given to otlier ideals their vitality 
....nc 1 between such a vague and modest hope as tlus and any attempt at a 

Wi^'fi r of the fate of Democracy there is a vast distance 

f 7 i " ^ triumph or not, and. if ,t does, when, or in what form, or after 

wbat defeats it is presumption in any man to pretend to /more; No mortal can even 
approximately tell what its condition will be ,n any country of Europe - ' I 
or a hundred, or even fifty years hence ^ ' 

No one can be certain, for instance, whether its futu. c m Bntain wi^ ’V* ^ K 

or disastrous, glorious or the reverse The future of Britain itsJ * ‘ 

tain to allow of any positive forecast m cither direction borne rca •; 

Britain may be brought about at any time by quite possible com'“ . 
great military and naval powers The EnUsh people may also quite f 
as to cause the rum of their country Those who profess unb ‘ 

Bntish people, or in any people, arc the successors of the false prop! 
of the demagogic deceivers of the peopl- 1 t Js jj ' ^ 

species of persons s\luch has ruined ma/’;,'’ . ^cv in the mst • 

:ertainty that they will not destroy if f Emam or m ' 

ivhere it at present prevails. _ ''' ' 

On the otlior hand, there is nothing^"- ' j-jjaj. xierar- 

■vtU have a lengthened, successful, ana _ \vhy sho 

latterers or believe hes ? — pRorEssOR '' ■' 
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lOTtnction upon him The essentials &{ property 
iro the rights to use to abuse and to destroy 
No person can divest himseK of property »n a 
thing exc pt by some special act on ms own part 
Unless he does something to show that he relin 
quishes his rights the property remains In him 
or in his successors lor all time And if by chance 
or otherwise the thing goes out of his jiosscssion 
against his \vill he can aluays claim it again 
unless perchance a claim of sale in marltet overt 
Ijv) IS able to be sustained against him 

Ihopertj must be carefully distinguished irom 
possession (q v ) with which it is often confused 
mOTEnTl ACCOUNTS —This is a tena which 
IS used in book keeping to denote the names of the 
accounts which de^ with diHcrent kinds of goods 
such as tea coffee sugar bills etc 
PKOTEm DlTISinLE AMONGST CECDITORS 
(and see Pbopmty kot Divisibi-b Astovost 
CRBonoBS UBTUiau Onvnbushii*) — (a) f enenKt 
As the object of the bankruptcy court is to divile 
the property of an insolvent person equally ammigst 
his creditors it u obvious that that property 
must be ascertained and vested in the trustee 
The propertv diviiiblo is strictly defined It 
includes— 

(1) AU such property as may belong to or may 
be vested In the bankrupt at the commencement of 
the bankruptcy or may be acquired by or devolve 
on hun before ms discharge and 

(2) The capacity to exercise and to take pro 
ceedmgs for exercising ail such powers m or over 
or in respect of property as might have been 
exercised by the banmpt for bis own benefit at 
the eommescefflent of hjs bankruptcy or before his 
discharge except the ngbt of nomination to a 
vacant eeclesiasucai benefice and 

(3) All goods bemg at the commencement of the 
bankruptcy in the possession order or disposition 
of the bankrupt ew (See Kbfittbd OwKsasHtr) 

Propetty includes money goods things in 
telion und and every description of property 
whether real or personal and whether situate in 
England or elsewhere also obUgation< easements 
and every description of estate Interest and profit 
present or future vested or contingent arising out 
of or incident to property as above defin^ 

(4) Vatloas loims ot trepertj Having set out 
the definition it is necessary to consider how far 
It has been narrowed or extended by the decisions 
of the courts For instance while an annoity will 
generally vest In the trustee if it was given to the 
bankrupt with a proviso that it was to cease if the 
annuitant should alien charge or cncumbw it in 
any manner it comes to an end on the anniutant s 
insolvency All transactions by a baakropt after 
his bankruptcy with any person dealing with him 
baiiJ fide and for value in respect of lus after 
acquired property whether with or without know 
ledge Of his bankruptcy are valid against the 
trustee {Cohen \ MtUhiU 1890 2o QUD 2^ 
both dealmgs with alter acquired property must 
however bo for value Where an undischarged 
banVnjpt insured his Ue sni die A intestate the 
p ticy monc>*s wire distributed amongst tlw neat 
of kin Tbo trustee did uot know of the j»U v 
moneys until after the distribution It was held 
that he was entitled to the sums rccciicil by th 
next-of Idn who had gi xn no value therefor 

It fo lows that the tnistre must always be on the 
alert lor if he stanAs \ y and ailo vs a third perwm 


to obtain property of the bankrupt he becomes 
estopped from asserting lus title 

(c) ContratUTequirla'’ Personal Skill fhe benefit 
of a contnet miolvmg the exerusc of skill by the 
bankrupt lumsetf is not necessarily an asset lo the 
bxnkraptLi for its performanu; depen Is upon the 
banknmt liimsLlf 

(<f) Goods In Trahslt. Specific goods actually in 
transit may be stopped at any time before they 
roach the trustee in bankruptcy If so stoppeil 
they arc not divisible in the bankruptcy 

(e) Personal 1 arnings The creditors are entitled 
to the personal earmngs of the bankrupt except 
snth fCMt of them as is necessary for the mam 
tenance of himself and his family Thus the fees of 
a ptofessioool man come under this rule Similarly 
a 0003 agents commission iTelongs to his trustee 

(0 Property Abroad Vll the pecsooal estate of 
a bankrupt wherever situate (subject to what has 
already been said) passes to the trustee All real 
estate at home and abroad is also vested in the 
tmstec but as ownership and transfer of land is 
governed by the law of the country where the land 
IS situated this provision has Lttle effect abroad 
Further tn many of the Colonies the trustrt s title 
cannot be perfected without repstration Conse 
qoently teat property jn such colonies will only vest 
in the trnstec subject to any requirements pre 
scribed by the local law as to the conditioos n res 
sary to effect a transfer of real estate situate in 
the locality 

(,) rrof^rt; JoteriDlieil with that nt Bankrupl 
Hhere the property of the bankrupt baa become 
intetnuxed with that of another person so tbat 
It cannot be distinguished the party «lio s 
responsible lor the intermixture must bear the loss 

(A) Property o! Bankrupt Martieil ^Tomao The 
separate property of a lAukrupt married woman 
passes to her trustee in bankruptcy 

W Itoptrly ol Banktopt s Wit woperty settled 
to the separate use of a wife does not pass to the 
trustee where a husband has made a gilt to bu 
wife he becomes trustee of it for her as her separate 
property 

(f) Ri bts ol \etion Tersonal rights of action for 
torts 4g lot trespass to the person libel and 
slander seduction of child or servant and for 
breaches of contract which are wholly personal to 
the bankrupt ^ Aireacb of promise of marttage) 
do not pass to the trustee but where a right of 
action IS in part personal and m part connected 
with the estate of the bankrupt it will be severed 
A right of action for breach of contract (as where 
for instance the bankrupt alleges tbat be has been 
wTon"funy lismuscd) will v«t in the trustee if 
there was a breach before the bankruptcy The 
tollowiog emtrinm nts may bo atta hed a trustee 
in bankruptey The pension of a retired Judge of 
a crown coJ^y the retired pay of on oihcer 
who remains in the Army resenc the pay of 
A eommrtxfat traieller engaged at /lOO a year 
payable weekly the salary of an actor or th 
income of a surgeon-dentist rairying on business 
la partnership 13ut the prosperu e earnings of a 
professionaA man or the vsges of a toUier cannot 
be attached If an order atta<.hii]g any pay is made 
«n Jer tbo Section vt is put an end to by an order 
of discharge unlr-w expressly exrcj ted 

(A) Salary or loeumr Income jjay salary or 
pmstoo ot a bankrupt may in gene a) bo devote<{ 
in whole or In part to the payment of hts creditors 
II ho IS In the Government a rnco however no 
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(c) V\ 1th respect to everjr untrue state- 
ment purporting to be a statement made hy 
an official person or contained in what purport 

TrTZ ?o‘r„r r“' “»■ 

or unhas it is proved 

• (i) that hanng consented to become- a 
company he withdrew his con- 
ent before the issue of the prospectus and that 
V as issued wthout his authonty or consrat! 

" (u) that the prospectus was issued inthonf 
Ins taov ledge or content, and that on ffiJom! 
ing aware of its issue he forthwith gave r<^son- 
able public nobee that it was issued iSut 
his knowledge or consent ; or 

1 f ^^I^cr the issue of prosnectu'^ and 

before allotment thereunder, he o?be™- 
aware of an 3 ' untrue statement therein svitlf 

5§:SpS=:S£S 

for the purpose of obtaining further can^ol^^ 
^bscnptions for shares or "debSnturerrssuL ? 
^a?v '•‘aspect 

ratified ft Prospectus, or has adopted or 

of J prospectus contains the name 

havmg agreed to be^T 


to indemnify the person _ named as aforesaid 
against all damages, costs, and evpe.nscs to which, 
he may be made liable bs reason of his name 
having been inserted in the prospectus ct in 
defending himself against nay action or Iwal 
proceedings brought against Mm in rcrp».t,t 
thereof, 

'* (4) El cry person who b^- reason of his bcicz 
a director, or named as a dirrctor or as haiing 
agreed to become a director, or of his hawrg 
authonsed the issue of the prospectus, hc-coia'^ 
liable to make any paj'ment under tins sechon 
may recover contribution, as in cases of contract, 
from anj' other person who, if sued separatcl), 
svould have been liable to make the same pa; 
ment, unless the person who has become so hao'c 
was, and that other percon was not, guiitj of ‘ 
fraudulent misrepresentation 

" (5) For the purposes of this section — 

'' The expression ‘ promoter ' means a p'O- 
raoter who w as a party to the preparation of 
the prospeetus, or of the portion thereof con-, 
laming the untrue statement, but does not 
inelude anj person by reason of his acting in a 
professional capacity for persons engaged m 
procuring the formation of the company, 

" The expression ‘ expert ' includes engineer, 
valuer, accountant, and ' any other person 
svhose profession gives authority to a statement 
made by him." 

Every company must now issue a prospectus 
before allotting its shares or its debentures, unless 
it contents itself with the statement in hen oi a 
prospectus, which is now permitted by the Actos. 
1908, The onij- e.xCcpbon to the issue of a 
spectus, or a stktcmcnt in heu of a prospectus, are 
private companies (gv) and companies which bate 
allotted anv' shares or debentures before the i't 
July, 1908 

The form of statement in heu of a prospectus, 
as given in the sciond schedule of the Cojapam'-'' 
(Consolidation) Act, 1908, is as follows — 


The Compai.-ies {Cohsoudatiox) Act, 1908 
&TiiTE’>IENT in lieu of PKObPECTUS, 
filed by 

""'''“"itcIentcTffir fihfg Companies (Comeohdation) Act. 1908 

IHI- COMT'AXrtS (CONSOLIOATIOl ) Acx, 1908, 


Likited 


statemext in lieu of PKOSPECTOS 


LIJIITED, 


The no.min-g s /m-c capital of the company 


into 


Sharriv of / each. 


addret-s ordmecto-s~^ 

rir proposed drtrtorz uuccio.s ^ 

■*■ ! ■■ J 

^cnpi.r,n {!•' anjl fixed l^'lhem',™. T 

a-V'Cmbon wi winch j 
«,-nji„av riav proc^vl *o aSkytsntnt 
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umber and amount of shares and debentures 
acrecd to bo issued as fuUv or partly paid up 
othcrmsc than m cash 

fho conslderatirii for the »ntend«l issue of those 
shares and debentures 

1 1 shares of £ fully paid 

, 2 shares upon whndi £ per share 

1 credited as paid 

3 debenture £ 

4 Consideradicei 

Names and address s of (a) sendora of properts 
purchased or acquired or proposed to he (6) 
purchased or acquired bj the companj 
\mount (in cash shares or debentures) paj'ftble 
to each separate vendor 

i 

Amount fif any) paid or payable (m cash or shares 
« debentures) for any such propertj specifying | 
amount (if any) paid or payable for goodwill | 

1 Total purchase pnee 

1 Cash £ 

1 Shares £ 

Debentures £ 

1 Goodwill £ 

Amount (If any) paid or payable as comnussion for 
subscribtng or agreeing to subscribe or pro 
curing or agreeinc to jToeure subscriptions for 
anv shares or debentures in the company or 
Hate of the commission 1 

' Amount paid 

pa>-abJc 

[ Rate per cent 

Estimated amount of preliminary expenses I 

1 1 

Amount paid or intended to be paid to anv 
promoter 

Consideration for the payment 1 

Name of promoter 

Amount £ 

Consideration — 

Dates of and parties to every natcnal contract 
(other than contracts enter^ into in the ordinary ' 
courso of tl e business intended to be earned on 
by the company or entered into more than two 
years brfore the filing of this statement) 


Time and pfa e at wbicfi the oontraets or copies | 
thereof may be iospected 



(») Ste see- 
tiottdjO) 

lb« Comp* 

irx Konsiil 


Nattifs ajiJ ttddrews rf the anditori of the 
corepan)' (ii an)) 


Ihill particulars of the nature and extent of the 
interest of eiery dircetw in the promition of 
or In the property y roposed to be acooired by 
the compani or where the interest of »ocn 
director consi ts m being a partner In a firm 
the nature and extent of the interest of the 
firm with a statement of OiI sutai paid csr 
B-reed to be paid to him or to the firm in Cad) or 
shares or otherwise by any person either to 
induce Win to become or to cjualify him as a 
d rector or otherwase for services ren Wed 
by him or by the firm in conneetKW with tbo 
pTotnoUPn <sr formifion of the company 

f 


Ayhelher the artiOcs contain »ni ptoii one pie- , 
eluding h Iders cl shares or dr bmtores receinog j 
aid inspecting baJance sheeM or rtports of lb- 1 
audit ITS or other reports | 

Natofo of the peovis ons 



(bifTuitote i { the prrscsis *bo% * eainrd at dmetor* 
or propov^l du-ecton or cf th«r aerate 
*t3th«i»ed m writing ) 
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As the prospectus is, generally speaking, the basis 
of the contract entered into to take shares, the 
greatest care is required in its preparation, and 
every detail connected wth it should be examined 
and discussed most minutely The inset gives 
an illustration of what a prospectus is hke in a 
pneral way But a proper and adequate acquain- 
tance With the nature of the document now under 
consideration cannot be fully obtained without an 
examination of and a comparison made between the 
_\wious prospectuses issued by different companies 
Tins matter presents not the slightest difficulty 
the leading newspapers are flooded ivith pro- 
spectuses, and information is given from what 
quarters copies may be obtained It is always 
advisable to obtain a true and proper copy, for 
although some of the advertisements are fully 
vorded. It IS to be recollected that in the maionty 
of c^es the prospectuses thus giyen are m a yery 
abridged form, in fact, it would not be an ea^ 
defence for any person to set up that he had rched 
upon the prospectus of a company as contained in a 
newspaper, if he ^vas anxious to rescind any con- 
tract he had entered into to take shares m the 
ground of imsrepresentation 

majonty of cases the prospectus 
by giMng the names of all the principal 
officials who are to be connected with it — the direc- 
brokers, the auditors, tlie 
the n T foUows the announcement of 

the capital which is required to be raised by the 
shares, debentures, or debenture 
V V'® "ext intimaUon is a short summarv' of 
the objects for which the company has been estab- 
lished, and a more or less elaborate estimate of the 
prospects of the yenture The paSars Trl 
1 "^^ording to the statutory require- 

^^ 1 ^ all the other vaned matters wluch 
shnr,.! ^ ^ manner in which the intending 

shareholders are to apply for shares, etc ^ 

"°bced that at the head of the pro- 
^ ^bere are two mtimations made, the first 
,^be fact that the prospectus has been filed 
with the registrar of joint stock companies, and the 
second as to whether any of the capital has or has 
not been under-wntten Tlie quesUon of under- 
'"‘b under a^separate heading 
tbo former tins fs 
be ffi^d wnVh Th *bo prospectus must 
imbllration before the date of 

Tlie prosjicctus is generally issued at the time of 
*be registration of the^om- 
panv It is vtiy frequently prepared by the pro- 
moter or promoters (qv) It must be dated Ld 
the date is prima facie to be taken as the date of 
mibhcation A copy must be signed b\ every 
pe-son named in it as a director or proposed directdr 
(01 bv his duly authorised agent, the authonty 
being gicen m writing), and, as already stated it 
imist be filed w itli f he registrar on or before the date 
of publication It -will bo seen, therefore that a 
pnivpectus cannot be ante-dated, though it may be 
post-dated The registrar c,innot register a pro- 
spectus unless It IS dated and signed, and no pro- 
spc<-tns ran be issued until it has been filed for 
lygistration In addition to this, cecr> prospretus 
«iust St \te on its fact; tliat i:opv has been hied in 

a.eordanre wath tlie terms o7ihc section A^y 
kiiiiirc tu carry out these provivons renders .an'y 
responsible for such failure liable to a 
f-e not exceeding £■> for every day from the date 


of the issue of the prospectus until a copy is filed 
Tavo copies of the prospectus should be prepared, 
and each of them signed One is required, as stated 
above, for filing, tlie other should be carefully 
retained by the company Tliere -will then be an 
authontative record preserved bf the terms upon 
which subscripbons have been invited from tlio 
public, and of the persons who are responsible for 
the statements contained in the prospectus It 
has been stated that tlie prospectus is , generally 
issued at the time of, or immediately' after, the regis- 
tration There is no statutory enactment which 
forbids its filing and issue before registrabon.^but 
seeing tliat a copy of the memorandum of associa- 
tion must be attached to the prospectus, such a 
practice leads to difficulties and is not to be 
recommended 

It is most essential that all persons who are in 
any way concerned vnth the issue of a prospectus 
should carefully' bear in mind all the statutory ' 
enactments wluch are connected wntli its framing, 
for it IS to be recollected that those who are respon- 
sible for tlie issue are liable to be mulcted in damages 
if the prospectus contains any false representations 
These enactments may be said, roughly speaking, 
to be four in number They are (1) Absence of 
misrepresentation , (2) Disclosure of all matenal 
facts , (3) Comphance with Section 81 of the Act 
of 1908 (supra) , and (4) Liabihty' under Section 84 
(supra) It IS most frequently the case that diffi- 
culties arise in respect of the first of these four 
Very' naturally, indeed, a promoter is anxious to 
give tlie most glowing account of his projected ^ 
scheme, and his statements are very likely to be 
impeached if the company' turns out to be a failure 
It has been tersely said that the object of a promoter 
IS to render his company as attractive as possible, 
whilst the legislature has devoted its atlcnbon fo 
preventing the pubhc being misled and defrauded. 

It IS clear, therefore, that the line to bo drawn 
betw'een what is allow'able and what is frauduleat 
must often be very fine Of course, mere exaggera- 
tion wnll not of itself entitle a shareholder to repu- 
diate his liability on his shares No definite rules 
can be laid down as to the drawing up of a pro- 
spectus, but the following remarks in a leading 
case have sometimes been referred to as " the 
golden rule as to framing prospectuses ” They' 
arc as follows " Those who issue a prospectus, 
holding out to the pubhc the great advantages 
which wull accrue to persons wlio will take shares , 
in a proposed undertaking, and minting them to take - 
shares on tlie faitli of the representabons therein 
contained, are bound to state everything with strict 
and scrujjulous accuracy, and not only to abstain 
from stating as a fact that wluch is not so, but to 
omit no one fact within their knowledge, the 
tence of wluch might in any degree affect thcnatorc ■ 
and extent or quality' of the pnvilegcs and advan 
tages which the prospectus holds out as an iiiciure- 
ment to take shares " And again, tlic‘-o remarks 
made in the course of a judgment in another rase 
arc worthy of consideration Speaking of a pro- 
spectus it 'was s-ud, " Its object is to induce per^ 
to contribute tlicir money' for the imrjioscs of tfie 
enterprise, and with that intent the pro-’pccins rs , 
advertised and circulated bvthe persons who liaee 
conceived and jirojccted its formation, and by whom 
the prospectus h.u, been edited It r. obv'ions that 
such a document ought to be expressed mth pert**' t 
veracity, and issued m good f'utli , and 
prcssion or withholding tile stateulent of any- fas- , 
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materially relevant would bcasplam a fajlureoftbat of Ib62 was passed there was notlun^ to rrlv 

K /eetveraatv and as platn a departure frost good npoa except the good faith of the directort TTiis 

h as the assertion of a posibv e fals hood To was <pucfc>v prov ^ to be an inade<^uate protection 

sanction or to permit any violation or neglect of and the Companies Act 1867 was pas.rd toremedv 

these essential conditions would be to encouraSL the defect Its best known section is Section 36 

proceedings whlUiimght soon prove intolerable and which made it incumbent that the dates and the 

would expose that numerous class of persons who names of the parties to anv contra t entered into 

are but too willing to invest their money in under bj the companv or by the promoters or directors 

takings which seem to bold out a fair prospect of should be stateii in the prospe tus In default, tb 

reasonable and honest profit to the arts of projee prospectus vras deemed to be frandiilenr T^s 

tors dewrooS of taking advantage of their ere se tion gave rise to much hijgation s» it iias not 

dulity The courts of law have therefore without always easy to disuivcr what were the exa t con 

hesitation denounced the practice of issuing pro- tncts whicli should have l>een disclosed \ithough 

spectuscs wluch arc untrue and have declared the this section was repealed b> the Compinies Act 

contract into wluch shareholders have entered in 1900 it stilt governs thist companies which were 

reliance npon the truth of such representations to be incorporated prior to the 1st Jxnuan I90t an lit 

null and void in case thev turned out to be untrue cannot be said therefore that its eilect u vet 

or delusive or deficient in an) of the conditions exhausted. Tor that reason the section is here set 

essential to the formation of binding engagement ut in full 

The cflict of misrepresentations contain^ ift the Fverv prospeclus of a companj and every 

prospectus and the liability of the parties conveincd notice inviting {crsons to subccnlie 1 r shares 

tor such misrepresentations vnll be noticed at a in any joint stock company shall sf eufj the 

later stage Wnatitis here necessary to make clear dates and the names of the parQes to an\ con 

u the necessity of truthfulness no matter Iio* tract entered into by the companv or ih pro- 

gjowing may be tlie promises put forward by the motrrs directors or trustees thereof b fore the 
promoters l•v.ue<>fslch ntfr-reclus or notice whether sutjeet 

It was stated above that the contents of a pro- to ad ption by tbe dir clors or the umj any or 

apeetosdidnotohtain muchnobce on thepartoi the otherwise and anv jrosicitus or rotice not 

legislature from the pas ing of the Companies Act specifying th same shall be deemed frau lul di 

1802 notil th Coinf imei Act 1900 became law on the part of th promottrs directors an 1 

llv this latter Act special pro i ion was made as ofTcers of the i.ompany knowingly issuing ihr 
to this matter in the case of eiery ;>rospectus same as regards anv person takinj; shares ui th 

iwued after the tst Jaouarv |90l-~whcn the Act comnanv on th faith of su h prospectus unless 

of 1600 came into force — and the Act of I9o0 was he shall have notice of such crntiact 
supplemented in vanous details bv the Comjiaiiies It «iU be seen that the wor Jing of the sectinn 

Act 1907 }3otb these Acts lave been rc|>eiled anch that no n„ht of action is given aeainst the 

but the essential enactments contained in them company but only against those pcriem »f<o w re 
have been trinsferred to Section 81 of the Com actively ♦m.vge'l lo its promo los and who 1 Ii 

ponies (Cons> li(lvUon) \ct 1903 Lverv word berately and knowiogly allowed and sar ti'med the 

of tius section should bo most carefully stu 1 e<l and i sue of a prospectus in which no mention w-as made 

It Is for Itut reaiion. amongst others that it has of roatenal contracts wluch should hsvt t>ren div 

been set out above The first sub-iectioo deals losed ConseipurntJy no shareholder has a ngli 
t<eoa]ly with all the facts that roust be staled and under this s^lion to rrpixiiate the hares which he 

ihis portion of the Act should be known pcrfcetly has taken Xlio the proof that a pTwyeCtus con 

by anyone who is cc nnectevi seith company work taming false statements has twm in winyly put 

I'he artido itself WiU an excellent guide but a forward and that its publication has b'co authorise J 

f-nv wsirds must be devoteij to one {mint ms the at all is upon the pierson argneved (ponlim 
bsclosure of raaterval contracts The prospeclus rejts the burden of proof (^e) \i3d it is nil 1 1 It 
must state The data of and the parties to csery su| piisexl that the m e showing rf the Uct tl at a 
matnial contract and a reasonable time and pla<.e c miract enterett into bv tbe par*m has n it b^m 

at which any mstcnal contract or a copy thereof fiseiosrd will L<e lunaent to entitle a sbareVlil r 

truy be inspected provided that thu r^auecDent loiUraage* He must iorthrrmak ut (al Ttu the 
shall not apply to « coctract entered into in th« contract which wax rot uiw lo«c'! was i mateiii) 
ordinary course of the bisimis earned on bv U c ne (b) That be bas sud fed danuge ih mgb its 
compiau) or intendeil li be carri*!! on by the com n^-dwl'Mure an 1 fc} That 1 e w-o> 1 1 not baie 
jany or toanv coniraft entered into mire than two l»ws« led into In cming a »harrb J rt »1 * i 1 
yrtrs before tli ditc of issue of the prospectus sontract had been ditelosed 
llils part of the srcti in cant et fail lo cause d ft ThelnJehrftejouUoa taken or I \ the le^» it are 
caltiesasth Act does not conlata « d finiti n of a led ti an Ing ru >us dr 1 r < v mea-s { whi h 

inatcritl contract The otirct rf a jritaoter has fie voieet of thf se^t n wa» n«iit sow*! O-i 

always been ti as little as pxrvjWe lest ciaM s* pwwnoter* felt uncertai i a< to wU h uei 

he might be doing ans'thing lo lu» deinmeni irarts migft to l>e inw-lei. in tf-e prtwjee-iu xmv. 
On the other land it liis be« the desre of the u rclau i Ain • it tir* v ii Mivtri ri i t *ve th ( 
leyiitatuTo to eonxtrslii those wbe premo osro dealiBgs eajvied the bght <f <.«} Ji se«,« 
piilies todc»--lot"e 11 eix se! mu and to torijwj them became the < iiain e fv* ti e to Inver a waivrr 
to acijuam the puUte with what nep iialinns s«te danse ~ tn llw wn*po,-tov and a w rot i tlu- f eti 
foiiig on Inrlng tl e ca.t sta-c* of th pre«vAfon 1 1 a,ir i atioii ! ir s’lin-* by wlJ -i fie afj » » 
Otherwi.* a tharfonidcr m M htre fnisd Nun M tit'essl t- waive anv t a.m be r-)t‘ base »i y to 
Sal l<ii with enortnnis h leliUfS cp-n tmUog a en'se'enp s* e with 0> wxi o fJut tl wsi>er 

eWBpifty aJlhntifh as will be «} -aumt mnWe clause taott t-e b^Tesri < r in- tri aM ii vrtr t 

/ut V ersfar i the extent of Ws pouif « km ea Ii tile peiw-C' rss ti ra h a m r r that ait '*f J 
weui Ut kiouq from th fw wt “it irtt wbrnthe fig ahar»'S,Uer ha M » lerr -* H avb s »t l! 
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tlic clause is m any way tnrlcy il will bo of no av.ut 
Thus m one rase, a prospectus slated that " there 
may be contracts which perhaps ought to be referred 
to, but . any subscriber shall be deemed to 
have waived all rights to further particulars of these 
contracts ” Tlic above notice v\as printed in nmal! 
type, and was in such a position that it might tj'ily 
escape the attention of the ordinary individual 
It was held that the waiver clause n., set out was 
tricky and fraudulent, and Ihertfoic void "A 
watver clause may vvcll be invoked to protect 
honc‘st men who have been led into error through a 
slip, but It IS never to be used as an aid to deceit 
and Inckcrj' " 

It has been stated above that Section IS of the 
Act of 1SG7 was repealed in 1900, and nov. bv 
Section 81, Sub-Section 4 of the Act of 1903, any 
condition requiring or binding anv anpheant for 
shares or debentures to waive rompliance wlLti any 
requirement of this section, or purporting to alfect 
him wsth notice of any contract, dociimtiit, or 
matter not specifically referred to in the prospectus 
shall be v'oid " 

It IS not altogether useless to make a comparison 
between the old Art of 1867 and the new Act of 
1908 so far as non-disclosurc is concerned Jlie 
points of dificrcnce are four in number: (1) Ihe 
old section only applied to prosjicctuscs of com- 
panies raising shares, the new one applies to pro- 
spectuses asking for debentures , (2) Ihe contract, 
or a copy of it, must now be open to inspection , 

(3) Tlic new Act provides a remedy against the 
company, whereas the old section onlv gave' a right 
of action against the officials of the company ; and 

(4) The now Act applies to contracts othci than 
those entered into by the company or its officials 
It does not apply, however, to ordinary trade 
contracts, and it fixes a time limit 

In sjiitc of the careful legislation upon the sub- 
ject, there is still existing an uncertainly as to the 
position of various parlies when the provisions of 
the Act as to the contents of a prospectus are 
not complied with The Companies Act, 1900, did 
not provide any penalties, and this defect has not 
been remedied by the Act of 1907, nor by the 
Consolidation Act of 1908, which last named Act 
has taken the place of all jircvious Companies Acts 
The matter awaits judicial decision It is probable 
that it will be held that no valid contract to take 
shares can arise, and that a person who applies for 
shares on the faith of a prospectus which is defcctiv c 
according to statute law will not become a member 
or a contnbutory of the company when shares 
arc allotted to him 

Enough has been said to show the importance 
and the necessity of making a full and proper 
disclosure of all material matters in the prospectus, 
and full consideration has been given to the other 
subjects which must be put forward, by statutory 
requirements, in the document before it is sub- 
mitted to the public And the reader is recom- 
mended to make a final revision of his knowledge 
by refernng to the exact words of Section 81, which 
are given above 

It is now necessary to consider the position 
occupied by the company, its directors, and its 
shareholders, when there has been any misrepre- 
sentation or fraud contained in the prospectus 

It has now boon well established that if there is a 
case of fraud or of misrepresentation, and if a 
person has been actually induced by such fraud or 
misrepresentation contained in a prospectus, to 


lake shares in n company, the remedy open to him 
IS tw'o-fold 'Hie first isWamst the Company, and 
tin second is against Iho persons who are ri spon- 
sible for the issue and the piihhtalion of flic pro- 
spectus J3iit it must be carefully borne in zmnd, 
a preliminary , that In order to succeed in any 
action jp'otinilefl on fraud or mi«rcprco£ntation it 
must be rsfablrhed (1) that the inducement to 
take shares was the prospectus il'elf, And that the 
'.liarehoUlcr relied entirely upon the statement" 
contamH therein, (2) th.it the matters complained 
of v'erc material, and (3) that tlic misrepresentation 
was made bv or on behalf of the company'. 

First, as to the company. If a shareholdc- has 
been induced by fraud or misrepresentation to 
apply' for and to take shares m a company, his 
chief anxiety iviU bo to get nd of Jiis prospcctwe 
JmbiHly' IIis claim, therefore, and lus actual 
ii’incdy if he is succfr'sful in his application will be 
n rrsci'sion of Ins contract to take Shares, ano 
an order to have hn. name stnick oft the regibtcr 
of the sh.archolders In addition, he is akso entitled 
to ( laini to be repaid the moneys which he has 
alieady paid to tliccomr any* in respect of any sharw 
for wbicfi he has applied or which have been allotted 
to him Tlie nglit to rescind is based upon the 
common law remedy which renders any coiitrMt 
induced by' fraud or mibrcjircscntation voidable 
at the Sint of the party' cfcfraudcd. And it is 
immaterial that tlie misrcprcsentaboo ,is made 
innocently A shareholthr must als'o bear in mind 
that he cannot rct-uii his shares and seek for damages 
If rescission of tlic contract to take shares is desired, 
the remedy must be sought with the ulmostprompt- 
ness A delay of a few days will be fatal It has 
j'ust been pointed out tliat the contract is only 
voidable, and the retention of a name ^or any 
length of time upon the register might easily induce 
other persons to come in and offer to take al'arcs 
The remedy' is drastic, and unless tlic tnrcc 
preluninancs "in the last paragraph but one are 
fuirillcd there is no light of action, 
remedy' mav be lost if there is anything in the snape , 
of ratification, i c , if the shareholder has done aay'- 
thingvvlueh has showed any inclination to pass over 
the fraud or the misrepresentation complained o 
It IS in respect of ratifieation that difficulties mos 
frequently arise, as no rule can be laid down 
what ratification consists in, but each case mu 
depend upon its own peculiar circumstances th , 
if a shareholder js in doubt as to 
and still takes no steps to assert his rights, he m< } 
be held to have waiv'cd them, and to have ran 
what he might have repudiated Prompt actio 
IS always essential, cspc'cially as delay may ai 
of sufficient time to elapse during wluch . 
cumslances of the company may change compict y 
For example, an order may be made for winding f 
(q V ), and if this is so no proceedings for resci 
can then be entertained at all, the reason ' 

the rights of the creditors of the company have 
intervened It is only by a careful and jir^ni, 
examination of decided cases that one can foOT . 
real idea as to wh.at wall be held to noustitotc 
fication TIio best advice, therefore, to be 8 
to a shareholder who tlunks that ho 
imposed upon is this, rejiudiatc your 
once, and have nothing further to do with the 
Any indulgence in correspondence, or any ei , 
to get rid of the shares privately or in the P 
market, although it may at first sight appca 
advantageous course to adopt, on account oi 
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immediate monetary gam to bt. denved wiU 
probably destroy the rihht against the company 
It IS to be oteer'ed that Mh»re a contract is 
refunded on the jrroond of fraud or misreprescn 
tatioR It IS rescinded ab tmlto < e the siiarehoider 
is put into such a position that lie Is considered 
never to have applied for or to have taken anj 
stares at all Conscouentl^ the rebel as to habi 
lity which he is afforded Is entire He cannot be 
put upon any bst oi contributories e } in tbe case 
oi 1 subsequent winding up 

The ngbt of rescission is f>rimd fane given only 
to tlte person who has applied for and taken shares 
directly from tbe company upon the faith of the 
pro pectus The purchaser of sharea m to* open 
market is not generally entitled to rebel tint 
tbcri. are exceptions to this rule Thus to a case 
which was moAi cnliciscd at the time m* Andreas 
V Moek/ord (1896 1 Q B 372) it was held that 
where a prospectus Wiis issued not merely lor the 
purpose ^ inviting persons to subsenbe for shares 
but -^so of inducing persons to purchase the shares 
of the company which were already m the open 
market tht. ofBce of the prospectas u'as not 
exhansted upon the allotment of the shares and 
tliat anyone who haviog re-eived a prospectus 
afterwards purchased shares in tbe open market 
relying upon the false representations contained 
in the prospectus had a cause of action against the 
rromoters for the fraudulent misrepresentation 
But of course if tbe purchaser of shares did not 
in fut rely upon the fal>« statements complained 
of bat was induced to buy (or other reasons no 
whoa would he This baa been safficienUy 
referred to already Moreover when an aefron is 
inshhited (orreecusion and this formof actsoocan 
onl) be against the company the plainbff must 
take cart, to ascertain that the compan) is in reality 
responsible for the prosp<.-etua even by itself or 
through Its authorised agents It does not follow 
Rccessanly that every prospectas u issu'd by a 
company it may be put forward by tlie promoters 
without the company’s sanction ihit if the com 
paay is once incorporated and the directors atm 
the mattiT It wiQ be held rcsponable and tbe 
sanvQWdlbethetaseifthe prospectus IS laaa^ way 
ratified by the company 

It is very difficult to say what does exactly amount 
to misrepresentation in a prospectus whii-h fepre- 
'wntation Is of such a changer as to entitle a sbar»- 
h lief to relief There arc many deodrd cases in 
which the matter has been discussed and it would 
bo impossible to give even a summary of the 
I>nnci^ of them here The nfisrepresentatjoa 
must be materul and must refer to an existing 
fact ^Iso It mu t no bt. of a mere tnfiing char 
acter \nd moreover the stafement complamed of 
•n the prospectus must n it refer to soRvethwg whi h 
is to be done in the future Hopes may be indulged 
in which are of tb mll-est cha. tefer but to pot 
th m forward as expectations is cot a fraudnl^t 
act In thisrespect therefraclosdaoalogy between 
tunrcprcsentabon and fals" pretences (jp) Tbe 
tmirei^enfation must bo cf facts an 1 tl r»e facts 
must be set out in the prospectus as being true 
wl'Tevsjorealitvthevaxefil.e Itl«in<«»necti n 
With compiisues of a highly speculati • nature 
wch as cniung companies to distant lands that a 
ni£em*y arises as to whether a right o' action 
exists nc not There is no harm to giwog glowing 
accounts of the iirorpeeti frsr tt^ future These 
m*e or ma) rot be reaksei. Jtul to order to 


intch the public eye it is found necessary in the 
vast ma]onty of cases to make references to reports 
which are supjio cl to have been obtained dircctlj 
lor the purpose of bemg inserted in the prospectus 
It IS common knowlodge how many of these reports 
are mode up If a company adopts the statements 
contained in these reports and t^es npon itself 
the responsibility of reproducing them m the pro- 
spectus and if the facts turn out to be incorrect 
tne company will be liable for misrepresentation 
aa It has practiially stated certain things as facts 
whi h are in reahty untrue But if on the other 
hand the reports art. merely referred to and the 
contents thereof are not adoplctl as facts the 
companv js free from liability This is very clearly 
shown byr (he following pa^ge ontaincd in the 
judgment of a leading case Where men i>$ue a 
pro:>j>e<.tus in which they make statements of the 
contracts made before the formation of tb* company 
and then state that the contracts may be inspected 
at the otCeeof the solicitors it has alivays been held 
that those who accepted these false statements as 
true were not deprived cf their remedy merch 
because they neglected to go and look at the con 
tracts People must not bo put off their guard 
otherwise tbe door would be ©pen to misrepresen 
tation and fraud of the very worst kind At tbe 
same fame however the court cannot be expected 
to rebeve intending shareholders of every bit of the 
responsibility There is no doubt that relief will 
be accorded to persons who have been deceived bv 
false reires'ntabons but in its anxiety to correct 
Iraod the law wdl not go so far as to enable person, 
who ha e joioed with others ui specufatioRs to 
convert their specuIatiODS into certatnnea at the 
expose of those with whom they have jesned 
Th foHowingrxomplesshowwhathavobeenhelJ 
to constitute misrepresentstioii thoogh thev are 
far from exhaustive Concealment {tacts sta e 
meats of an tuphiguoas character ausstxtemeots ot 
law mi stateisrats as to capital misstatement 
as to properties acquired and misstatements as to 
contracts entered into 

bo far tbe shareholder s remedy acaiost the 
comjiany has been c-xclusi •civ consic red. Ir 
pursvunt, this remoly however a shareholder will 
be well advised to consider whether he con obtain 
suiScient safasfaction this wav or whether he mav 
not be better off if be chooses fiis altematlv eremedv 
VIZ lus right of action for domvges for freed or 
misrepfcsentatiTi made in the prospectus again t 
any promoter or tbreetcr wbj is rerixmsible for the 
canteots of the fruspeefua. This is the common 
law aetiofl for deceit (gc) In order to maintain 
such an action the sharchol ler must kjow tha he 
bos been damrufied by the acUun rt the person or 

S ersoos again t vrhom he proceeds sad whom he 
esrvs to ho'd rcsponable The action In any 
«a els One which it is d Tcnlt to tnaicuin as the 
plaintlfi mos prove that the miwepreseflUti n was 
made with fraa latent intent anj that the misrc'' 
presentation complained cf was the cause w^lch 
lAdu «d lum to a t to hii twn prejudice ’•las 
wUl bo sera bv a ref'xtmce to Ue article P*cr-rr 
Moreover the mierefees 11131100 rebel i. ■0.1 
must be eontaiard In I'-e proT?eetu» 1 j K lx du 
a tion will he snee tbe poasia? t f lyird T«a ■Tden s 
ActCHCeu l\ c M) unless the miveivesmii too 
t* nude in sml ng and «r"e<} by the p«».-n makioi. 
It. Tbr diir uliy is clearly »h> wa to the deeiv.-nv 
roJJreey a /eet (1^9 HApp CM-Sd^J whirl La 

now t^eu tbep>ac*ot a leA.~rs casem tf e quntiuR 
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of liability for fraud and misrepresentation, so 
far as the position of habihty of the parties pro- 
ceeded against is concerned The facts of this 
case were extremely interestmg, though space does 
not permit of their being given except in outline 
They were as follows The directors of a tramway 
company had stated in their prospectus that they 
had a right to use steam powder in the working of 
their carnages In point of fact the nght to use 
steam power was sub] ect to the sancUon of the Board 
of Trade, which the directors honestly believed that 
they would be able to obtain The permission was 
not given It was held that as the statement in 
the prospectus was made honestly in the belief 
that It was true, there was no fraud, and con- 
srauently the plaintiff failed in his action for deceit 
The learned and exhausted judgment of the late 
Lord Herschell is worthy of the most careful studv 
It was there pointed out that a director cannot be 
held hable in damages for false statements in a 
prospectus if he honestly behoved them to be true, 
even if he had no reasonable ground for lus belief* 
No action for deceit can be maintained unless it is 
show-n that the party malang the statement had 
lull taowledge thatit was untrue, or madeit without 
any belief in its truth, or recldcssly, not canng 
whether it was true or false And the proof of 
tbKe matters always rests upon the plaintiff 
The senous position of shareholders who had been 
damnified by misrepresentations in a prospectus 
was quicldy remedied by the passing of the Direc- 
tors Liability Act, 1890 (53 Md 54 Vict c 64^ 
Xf a charge of fraudulent misrepresentation is now 
made against directors, it is not for the plaintili 

had directors 

ground for behoving in the truth of the state- 
ments made m the prospectus, w-hereas they are, in 
had' in directors to show that they 

of Promoters 

mrt ^ persons who have taken any 

the prospectus of a companj^ 

position as directors, but the law 
emains as it was laid down in Derry v Peck so 
far as other persons are concerned The imnortant 
sections of the Directors’ Liability Act aT well as 

sam^mafrer^'’'" refersTo the 

ame matter, are now repealed and reproduced in 
Section 84 of the Act of 1908 To tlus seefrin 
reference should be made (Sec also Directo^^ 
Section 84, which refers to cverv 
issued since the year 1890 the d^^ 
of the passing of the Directors’ LiZity Ict ls 
^ery far reaching Die first tlung to do ifto fi-f 
the rcsponsibihtj for the issue of the prosnectus 
upon some person or persons Tlien 
evidence of'tlus, and th? fraud or ™ f 

representation contained m the prospectus iTiZ 
extremely < hmcult for a director or a promoter to 

will, tno frrt that’ ailtgafr[m\''orfraud''‘’or''‘mr^^ 

.1 piihhe advertisement ! ' ^ ^ 

In any action taken by a shareholder he wall 
torapelled to give the fGllcfet particSs as n 


to the defendants They must know what wve , 
thej' have to meet, so that they may be able to " 
adduce the evidence which will assist them m 
resisting tlie Claim of the plaintifl, if there is am 
real defence to the action 

An action founded on fraud or misrepresentation . 
is an action in tort, and it is a rule of law that - 
where two or more parties are held liable, there is 
no right of contribution amongst these parties’ 
themselves Thus, if A, B, and C arc sued jointl) - 
m tort and judgment is signed against tliem for, 
say, 1,000, the plaintiff can issue execufaon on 
his judgment against any one of the parties, ej . ' 
A, and perhaps obtain full satisfaction But u A 
has had to pay m this manner, he has no nght to 
proceed against B and C, and to make them pav a 
share of the loss which he has sustained Ann ' - 
also if one of several parties only is sued^ana 
dammfied, he cannot recover any of the , 

in which he is mulcted from the other persons wuo 
have been equally guilty of the tort with himseii 
The rule would bo the same in tlie case of 
presentations contained in a prospectus, wire 
not for the special provision of sub-scebon ^ ^ 
Section 84, which reproduccs^tlic effect of sim^ 
provisions contained in the Acts of 1890 ancl i • , 
When, therefore, tw'o or more promoters 
issuing a prospectus, knowmg that it contains u 
statements, and damages are recovered again t ow 
of them, the person who has been mulcted is c 
to recover a portion of the damages which 
been compelled to pay from lus fellow' 1”'°'?’ 
promoters But no promoter can be held h , 

make contnbutions unlcssut is shovm , 

been lumsolf guilty of the fraudulent m P ^ ^ 
scntation, and the court has special P°"'" L "A,, 
relief in respect of particular matters, 

279 of the Act of 1908, which runs as ,or' 

“ If in any proceeding against a j. P 

person occupying the posiboii ot oirc > 
company for negligence or brcacli oi 
appears to the court hearing the £p«t ' '■ 

director or person is or may be ^ 

of the neghgence or breach of L b! 

honestly and reasonably, and °“8ht 
excused for the negligence or brea „ g, - 
that count may relieve him, — - as d''-' 

partly, from his liabilitv on such ter , 

court may think proper " ■ of - 

An action may be brought vnthiii “ P suff'-r<^ 
years from the time when tlie plaintiff _ 

damage from the fraud or nusrtp . . 

contained m a prospectus It An; aeaics* 
be brought durmg the lifetime oHlie pe ,, , - 

whom damages arc sought Tiic leg , fi 


vviioin uamages are •suujjjii. - — a Tnv) and the 
actio personalis niortlitr cum persona p '• 
estate of a deceased defendant cannot j{j, ' 

generally speaking, in any case of to ' bt 

quite clear that his estate has actuail) 
reason of the frand miwcprc?®' - ' 

"nie measure of damages m cast-> 0 Jo- 

tation was discussed in a case tti'' t®*' 

the course of the judgment, the 
for damages for misrepresentations acfit’i* ^‘■'t 

prospectus, it was said, "It is uot , 

breach of contract, and fberefore, n ^ itr 

respect of prospective gams to CT*' - 

traefang was entitled by hi s cent ' 

come m ; but it is an action of t^t , 

for a wrong done whereby the piiuu , 

out of certain money m lus pocket * t , 

primd facie, the liighcst limit of lus f 
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whole extent of his loss and that loss ts measured 
ly the monej -which vms in hispochet and is ntr» 
in the pocket of the companv Inat is the ultimate 
final mghcst standard of his loss Ilut in so far 
as he has got an cqtuv alent for that money that loss 
tsdummshed ana I think in assessing the dam^es 
f-rtmd foci! the assets as represented arc taken to 
DO an equivalent and no more for the money which 
was paid So far as the assets are an equivalent 
he IS not damaged so far as they fall short ci being 
an equivalent in tliat proportion be is damaged 
As prospectuses are Issued for the purpose of 
raislDg debentures as well as with the object of 
raisiug capita] for a company m the first instance 
all the rules which are applicable in the latter case 
are equally good for the former though it would 
appear that there is a greater amount of lodulgence 
granted in resj^t of the time witbm which an action 
may be brougnt upon a debenture prospectus than 
upon an orihnary one Too great reliance bow 
ever should not b» placed upon an indulgence o( 
this character In all matters where rebel is sougl t 
the person who is not on the alert to assert bis rights 
cannot expect any sympathy being extended towards 
lim In legal matters as in business aflair 
expedition is an all important factor 

rnoTrcTED transactions iv dvnk 

RtriC^ —It Is pointed out elsewhere ( ex 
\ottwT*RY SemsimvT FBAuouik'tr IhtorEU 
asce) that many dealings with a person who is 
or who is about to become bankrupt are stud as 
against the trustee in bankruptcy For instance 
It A knows that B is going to file his petition nest 
week and accepts from him a sum of money m 
pajmimt of a past debt he mil be Itabic to refund 
that Eum to the trustee Certain transactions 
hnwescr which ore innocently earned through 
before tho date of the receivaag order are declare I 
tv law to bo salid 

Thus subject to the provisions of tbe Dank 
tuptcy Act as to executions (see Cxccuriox 
CarntTOK) the asoidance of certain \olunt-u> 
t ttlencnfs and fraudulent preferenres (fe) 
the f-illowwg traa.acticcs aie said fubject to 
certain contJitlons Fiymenis by titc tuinkrupt u 
any creditor paymruLs or deliveries to tbe bunk 
nipt conaejaoces or assignmenU Iv the bank 
fupt for aaluable consideration and rontracts 
d«alin‘*s nr transactions tj or with tie Kaokrant 
for valuable ronoideratioa The con btions arc (IJ 
that the tratiMcUon take* place brfure tbe dale of 
the recci ing order (3) the person (other than the 
debtor) with whom the transaction is entered into 
has ro notice of any aaailable act rJ bankropity 
ccnimittcsl bv the bankrupt before Ibe date « tbe 
t savivUon 

The iLllomni, we exainj W of tiaiuactiona winch 
have been drclared proiectial under this ro't 
'•firwre oj gxals nod r »n irr ocabie it en e to 
sr to rmuvsl cl goods w> as to take them or t of 
the (X let an I ui pn*4tton of tlw imnkrupt «n 
a s-ittim “It to a crfditor of a sum j alible by a 
perwm V tlw d*M<x 

Tlie f iluwifte «rr exafaf Its t f fr»i a li ms w*- b 
lu\x Icen bell tint to be ixotecte*! %ny tears 
action wtsh Ic void umW tl IklJ of Sale N la 
I ec Ihiis os o rharjms rxi ct r<i r-t-icv 

la rnjti ir an a iKemnit of the wf -qe « «h’« 
stanuan^ th^ whole ci the prpixrtr of a <*1 rr )x 
r<i)cirj I f w a pail t* bi t etrt itnr krnwtef ttat 
lb* e are othir creditixs f-ar in that caw tie 
TTtt i V cauBct It sail to be set) if lo l»J I 


A person who m fnlfilmert of a contract with th- 
bankrupt made before the recnvin order p^j-s 
him a soai of uionev after the wder mav be com 
pelled to jaa again to the trns*ee althon h he hail 
no notice of the act of bankruptcy 

It f ma.ns to consider what atnonnts to notice 
of an act of bankraptev ft obviousK dofsnctonlj 
mean txprttt notice for a man might have the 
onportuntty of obtaining information and expre^ly 
abstain frocn so doing It should 1>e incntiuned m 
this ccmnectlon that all p ople arc presumed to 
know tbe Uw and to knn« ntut lor titiitcs on 
act of baakmptca ( Vs to the meaning of an 

act of bankmptcc sec Bcnsrostcv Petttiov \ 

It has been decided that mlfiiUj ab taming from 
acqumrig knowldgc of an act of banLruptev 
amounts to notice of such an act KnowI<di.e that 
a man has been absenting himsell from rusines- rr 
that a man has committed scatral a ts uf bonk 
ruptcy is sufiicient but notice of an intentiim 
to commit an act of baokruj tc> is insuS' lent U 
a transaction is cluUlenged on the ground that it 
I not protected the onus of proving that he has 
had DO notice of an act of bankrupt!.} ii on the 
lerxon conceracrl 

IBOTrCnON, — D} rVptcction is meant a policy 
which srt^dally encourages the whole or a fart of 
tbe industries of a country I/nbke its contrast 
Tree Trade of which the exsetice i» to place all { ro* 
duceri— home Colonial an I foreign— en tbe som 
footing Proteetjon seeks to support tbe Kne pro* 
duccr against h.s for ign rival It nlber haoii a]<s 
the foreigner bv charging him Custen's dut) for 
tbe privilege of selling fui goods in the lountiy cr 
it assist (be borne produrer b) paving him a 
bouatv on production The latter metliod tbe si 
most in use in former times is tow little pr valent 
except indirectlv md we tpa> confine urael es 
to ao etamisation r f the first method tb nugh 
which by masipilabon of tbe tartfi aft bibiu n 
or restriction oi foreign imfiorts is Tl 

tariff m tins case ui drawn up pnirarilT with a 
view to tbe liontstion f Uxei'n irojxxts and only 
secondanl} with a view to revenue In so far as a 
{rotevtive tariff su reds tn i * {irimar} fum-lic-a 
no revenue can of roune s ctub ta tbe Treas jrj 
to tbe exlmt that it } rodu cs rev eiiue it has tailrd 
in its purpose of rrotecut* The ct ect of this 
torif * said rresident M Ivirlc} tn pTcwxjtiUB the 
fainoi.s taritf of 18*0 U n t to animent rur 
revenue but on the cmtrarv to red i e tl »« 1 
fnaJIv losuj-^Tnx It ahoffctbre wh nwvsuJl* c 
raise*! the duties to a of^ fmt b'lgbt An! lo 
a country whiclt. with no great ht*" cultv c* It 
s^tfrufliiR th amoi ni oi imj JTt* IS mmat-ni. 
tmt it isditferert with a ceua > that b*i ss-xifirt j 
its agiicn fuee ae f mart lex*l iti jwoj-J a-i t v* i-o 
the raw ma erwt* of lu s ap e si lirvtne* tits 
abmad The juf»ti'ws is m k« r wic hrr pricfv 
«r krp op at hrri" K> as to ar'xJ t) hosae 
w*xket a Jma^ svag* bat wfvMhtr a pr J y f 

i ertsctieii w«nJ 1 rmili in a »3a. keniog «# a s p-4 
«t.se et export* to ray far l-i ’rtts oeetJed 
t ha letiee in<e il-e #ra e 1 f t >“ 

qi.fst»* 0 IS Very wiu « tr tt ' trni f I}*" rrsiA-Tia 
tK» of fiyctet Ih— e r<- uek sif e-*} nd -e»>l 
It was a *t ewl I .ji! *«er r sg «i wl-o »*ut f 
Iji «?>t ale -Te* ro» what \w •*- t to ts-v-i* 
aM 1 -win xa I m s Vie saVr iv-wf 
f «x a a l<iw» fjr «i.ir aryueos—t t-m*- i* 
wf Ht tl ere h ro q»r*t.fr 
rv«t ihvu I r- frest iocsi rSfv— *»• a. I 
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of liability for fraud and misrepresentation, so 
far as the position of bability of the parties pro- 
ceeded against is concerned The facts of this 
case were extremely interestmg, though space does 
not permit of their being given except in outline 
They were as follows The directors of a tramway 
company had stated in their prospectus that they 
had a right to use steam power in 1he working of 
Ihcir carriages In point of fact the right to use 
steam power ivas subject to the sanction of the Board 
of Trade, winch the directors honestly believed that 
they would be able to obtain Tlie permission was 
not given It was held that as the statement in 
the prospectus was made honestly in the belief 
that it was true, there was no fraud, and con- 
sequently the plaintiff failed in his action for deceit 
The learned and exhausted judgment of the late 
Lord Herschell is worthy of tlie most careful study 
It was there pointed out that a director cannot be 
held liable m damages for false statements in a 
prospectus if he honestly beheved them to bo true, 
even if he had no reasonable ground for lus belief 
No action for deceit can be maintained unless it is 
shoivn that the party malang the statement had 
full knowledge that it was untrue, or made it without 
any belief in its truth, or recklessly, not canng 
whether it was true or false And the proof of 
thMe matters always rests upon the plaintiff 
The senous position of shareholders who had been 
damnified by misrepresentations in a prospectus 
\vas quickly remedied by the passing of the Direc- 
tors Liabihty Act, 1890 (53 and 54 Vict c 64) 
It a charge of fraudulent misrepresentation is now 
made agmnst directors, it is not for the plaintiff 
who has been damnified to prove that the directors 
had no ground for believing m the truth of the state- 
ments roado m the prospectus, whereas they are, in 
„ f' directors to show that they 

nfl, grounds for making them Promoters 
of a company, and persons who have taken any 
prospectus of a company 
position as directors, but the law 
remains M it was laid down in Derry v Peek so 
far as other persons arc concerned The important 
sections of the Directors' Liability Act as well as 

rulers to the 

s^e matter, are now repealed and reproduced in 
Section 84 of the Act of 1908 To th°s section 
refoence should be made (See also DinrcTOnO 
The effect of Section 84, which refcTs to every 
n>sucd since the year 1890 the dat^ 
of tile passing of the Directors' Liability let is 
ery far reaching lljc first thing to do is to’ fix 
the responsibility for the issue of the prosnectus 
upcm some person or persons Then if tlSre is 
evidence of this, and also of the fraud nr m.c 
representation contained m the prSpeltus 

^ ^ defences open to a promoter 

or a director arc set out in the section^ I^bre 

“hat klirof unf "‘'^'’■•awal from responshhtl 
unat land of notice is not quite clear But if a 

director or a promoter wishes to make himself -es 
secure ^ possible when he has become acqTmntc^ 
with the fact that allegations of frLd^or mfs 

he should not be content ivith anything less than 
a public ade f 1 •' ® 'uss man 


“S .Is 

&51 


to the defendants. They must know what case 
they have to meet, so that they may be able to 
adduce the evidence which will assist them' in 
resisting the claim of the plaintiff, if there is anj 
real defence to the action A 

An action founded on fraud or misrepresentatioa 
IS an action in tort, and it is a rule of law Ihat- 
whcie two or more parties are held liable, there is 
no right of contribution amongst these parties 
themselves Thus, if A, B, and C arc sued jomtly 
in tort and judgment is signed against them for, . 
say. ^1,000, the plaintiff can issue execution on 
his judgment against any one of the parties, r e , 
A, and perhaps obtain full satisfaction But u A 
has had to pay in tlus manner, he has no right to . 
proceed against B and C, and to make them pay a 
share of the loss w'luch he has sustainco Ann 
also if one of several parties only is suea^ anil 
dammfied, he cannot recover any of the damage 
in wluch he is mulcted from the otiicr ,, 

have been equally guilty of the tort with hiiM 
The rule would be the same m the case of misre- 
presentations contained in a prospectu^ vero ^ 
not for the special provision of suh-seotwn > 
Section 84, which reproduces the effect of p .. . , 
provisions contained in the Acts of 1890 nAtl • • , 
When, therefore, two or more 
issuing a prospectus, laiowing thatit contain _ 

statements, and damages arc recovered , 

of them, the person w'ho has been mulcted is c 
to recover a portion of the damagM nr " 

been compelled to pay from his follow pro 
promoters But no promoter can be held 
make contributions unless it is shown _ 

been himself guilty of the fraudulent ini5«I^ ,, 
sontation, and the court has special Nation ■ 

relief in respect of particular matters, ^ 

279 of the Act of 1908, which runs as fol oiv. 

" If m any proceeding against a , ^ 

person occupying the position of m ' ^ ' , 

company for negligence' or 
appears to the court hcanng the cm ■ . 

director or person is or may be 'f hi® ^ 
of the negligence or breach of trust, b , 

honestly and reasonably, and ouglit r 
excused for the negligence or ore - . , gr 

that count may relieve him, , 

partly, from lus habilitY^ on such t 
court may think proper ” „„nod cl si'^ 

An action may be brought -within P suficred 
years from the time when the jjjjou 

damage from the fraud koacuf- 

contained m a prospectus /t nui _« 
be brought during the hfcbmcoHhc por:.o^^^^ 
whom damages are sought and i 

ac/to peisoiiahs mortfur mm 'A,, attackw ' 

estate of a deceased defendant cann .ynirssffis 
gencially speaking, in any case of to pjjfcd b)'- 
quite clear that lus estate has actuall} ecu 
reason of the fraud misrepfc^*?' ' 

Tlie measure of damages in _ jgoS I" 

tation was discussed m a case fn one ^ . 

the course of the judgment, tUc a „ja,ncd in* 

for damages for misrepresentations ^gjjoo 

prospectus, it was said, " It ts. damagt® i" 
breach of contract, and therefore, _gfson 
respect of prospective gams i gxpo 

tracting was entitled by his 
come in , but it is an action of ton in®" 

for a wrnnfr rJone whercbv thcpiai f 


con 

crl 


out of certain monev in lus V°^;? /rKinagcs 
prt«,d facte, the highest limit of his dam 


tk 
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And thus protective tariffs persist even though 
-they appear absurd contradicUons to the efforts ol 
people to facilitate communicatiCFn ,0 per cent 
duty IS equivalent to a bad road one of 50 to a 
broad and deep river without ineans of passage 
one of 70 is a vast marsh extending on th* two 
banks of the nver one of 100 » a band ol robbers 
who pillage the merchant of almost all he has anl 
force him to be thankful for having escaped with 
ha life 

The Protectionist is quite ready to admit the 
popular arguments ol Tree Traders He knows that 
protective dubes cost much to collect though to 
be sure the collection of direct taxes themselves 
involves some expense He does not deny that 
the widening of the home market and the increa e 
ta the demand for labour caused by a protective 
tang are usually comcident with a narrowing 
oJ the foreign market and a diminution in the 
profluetion of goods lor export which was profitable 
under the old system. But he feels tl»t when 
a great industry is threatened it is matter for 
long debberabon wbelber or not means lor its 
preservabon can be found 
\Se have gone very far beyond the point 
wben the whole wisdom of politic* was sammed 
op in let alone In hundreds of wa>s the 
aaministration ol capital is definitel> limited in 
the lotercets of the worker During the thirty 
years following 18d7 when the Ten Hours Bill 
became law the principle ol regulabon has been 
wxerted to an astonishing extent and welh geo ral 
approval tVe baie today 8a>s Lord tforlev 
a contpletc minute and voluminous code for the 
protection ol labour butidiogs must be kept pure 
of effluvia dangerous machinery must be fenc'd 
children and )Oang persona piust not clean it whJe 
sn mobon their hours are not only timit^ but 
hx«d conbnucua employment must not exceed a 
given number of hours varying with the trade bat 
prescribed by the law in given cases a statutable 
number of holidays is imposed the children must 

E to school and the employer rnu t every week 
ve a certificate to that effect if an accident 
happens nr bee must be sent to the proper authon 
bes special provisions are made for babe bouses 
for lace making for colUenea aod (or a whole 
schedule of other special callings for tbo due 
enlortement and vigilant supcrvisios of tUsmnncDve 
^3t of minute prescTipbons there >s an immense 
host ol inspectors certifying surgeons and other 
authorities whose business it is to speed and post 
0 er land and ocean on sullen guardianship ol 
every kind of labour from that ol the woman who 
plaits straw at her cottage door to the miner who 
descends into the bo vcis of the earth and the s 
man who conveys the fruits and siatena! of 
universal industry to an J fro between the remotest 
parts oi tbo globe It seems but a logi al exten 
of this care for the labourer that theadministra 


recnlitinn should follow Industrial regulaUcm 
f I *Vtl tTlOMSTb — Those persons who ad o 
cate the doctrine ol protection and are Ihi. 
oppf nents ol tec trade 

1110 TtJf— ka ablrevutcd fnrw. of the Latin 
exirpssiou pro /emf} e for the time b ing 
PI OTC^ — {bco Proieviinc a 
lUOTlbTtRr— One who protests a bill o 
•exebinge 

PllOtf STITO k BILL.— When a bcH of exchange 


IS di honoured either b> non acceptance or by 
non payment it is customarv for the holder of 
the instrument to hand it to a notary public to be 
protested The protest i in fact the official 
cecbficate which is given bj the notary public The 
pracbcc of London bankers is as follows The 
dtsbonoured bill is held until the close of ba mess 
on the dav it is dishonoured and it is then sent 
to a notary The latter then presents the bill 
again to the drawee or to the acceptor for aj^cept 
ance or payment as th case may and unless it 
IS met in doe form the facts ol the case arc noted 
upon the bill or upon a slip which is attached 
to the bill This constitutes noting Subsc 
quenth the official certificate or protest mav be 
extended as to the date of the noting but the 
noting must lake place on the da> that the bill is 
dishonoured othcrwi e it is of no value 

Inland bills are not ncccssaril) protested It 
as not a condition precedent to the holder s being 
entitled to proceed against the drawer or aav of the 
indorsers that they should be But f reign bills 
must be noted and protested unless the remitter 
of the bills send mstructforui that they are not 
to be so dealt with 

Where an acceptor hss become bankrupt or has 
disappeared a bill is soro times protested for 
better secunty In such a cbe the tuU should 
be presented at (he address of the a eeptor (not 
at the bank irhere it may have b en accepted 
payabte) and better security asked for ana be 
protested aceordinglj 

The Bills of Exchange Vet 1832 deals with 
noting and protMlirn, as tollows — J3> Section Si- 
ft) Where an itdand bill has been dis 
honoured it may if the holder think fit be noted 
for non acceptance or non payment as the ease 
may bo but it shall not be nevessary to note 
or protest any such bill tn order to preserve the 
recourse agaiast the drawer or indorser 

(2) Wh re a foreign bill appearing on the 
lace of it to be such has been dish noiircd b> 
non acceptance it must be duly protested fur 
uon acceptance and where such a bill which has 
not been previouslv di honoured b> non 
acceptance is dishonoured by non payment it 
must be duly protested tor non payment If it 
be not so protested the drawer and indorsers are 
discharged Where a bill d >es not appear on 
the face ol it to be a loreign bill protest thnr ( 
in case of dishonour is unnecessary 

(3) A LiJl which Iia. been protested for 
non aaoccptance may be subs quentlj yrotested 
for con pavmcnt 

(t) buoject to the provisions of this Act 
when a bill it noted or protested it must t>e 
noted on the day of its dislonour When a 
full has been duly noted the protest may be 
subsequentlv extended as of th date of tie 
cotini. 

(5) Where the accejt r rf a bill becomes 
banKcunt or insolvent or siisp ods pavmcnt 
before it matures the Iwlder mav cause tic I ill 
to be jffotesttsl for better security against Uic 
d aw r and ludor ers 

(fi) V blit mat be jrotestel at the ylace 
who It Is di hf noiited l*ro ndcl tbit- 

fa) When a biff is prB»entet5 tl j( \ir1j the 
post off ce and ret irnoi b) iiost deshon ured 
« may be jeotest t at the j laf to wh Ui it is 
returned an 1 on the dav of its return if rcecivesl 
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hardware, m especial— are dwindling in their 
exports not only m companson with other manu- 
factunng nations, but even absolutely dwiiwUng , 
and, what w’ould have appeared incredible to 
politicians of an earlier date, the British manu- 
facturer IS, in some cases, being ousted from the 
home market itself In order to maintain a large 
output, so as to utilise effectively their enormous 
plant. It actually “pays” the Amencan steel 


5d freight tliat costs you ^ ®Mhng^to 

lake"? arthSeToriose ; 

‘^IfT^irous trade is 

through the flooding desire to Ut? 

foreign product rcsultit^ f 

conc4s wortog -out tV 


maker to sell abroad for less than he charges at Ste measures for keeping oirt 

home, for less, it may be, than cost of production ® pv,4Sess wc do. the importsjne 

For with every increase in output the amount pods For unless ^ the prpductre 

which each unit of production has to contribute to be e peculiar^” strength ^ 

the defraying of fixed charges is decreased The of ^ - a4ass of unskilled 

“ dumping,” of which abundant evidence was given ji„ (see the arhcle on 

to the^United States Industrial Commission, is not grade and pmd (see^^ coal, an 

merely a cutting of prices even to the involving of System) . or oy I -nercased, , ,, 

actual loss, m order to dnve a rival out of business er4f PrWtion has arisen not 

It IS " busmess ” in which the sole consideration is Jlf n Jd statSmen have Tw8“ 

present and prospective profit It results not only econonusts ^£^1 atgumenfs of 

from a wish “ to reheve tlic market.” but from the understand ^‘"opolists and wanufad^ 

necessity of working fixed capital ^‘^^nmmated tlie Go4nment , 

" How does the export price compare with the have , .-c^ncts of the peoples I . 

pnee to the Amencan consumers ’ " the President from, the nataral ,Tnctii»c of nducahve ^ 
of the American Steel and Wire Company was not Jics argument.’ i 

asked b 5 the Commission [tlm infant It L 

"We are selUng in the markets of the world at the article on , instinctively tan 

a less pace than at home ” motive avluch is "Imelv that farifls areank 

"Will you kindly explain the business reasons clearly amderstood, y> a coon 

for doing that » " national weiyons which may 

"The busmess reason is that by worlang up a skilfuUy used -irivocate of Ptatecuoa , 

foreign business we can operate our miUs more the abstract argumcnti « j 


not only resi. „,mpnt ’ for - 

[the ‘infant industries ax^nent.^ j , 

the article on PnEE T^PUj {^jt fiu- 

motive which is rather ^ tariffs are ink 

clearly understood, namely, tto coonhi, 

national weapons which may bcncn 
skilfully used" 

And so the modern 

ca^dul of answenng the abstiart argu ,£ 


fulK , we can make our goods cheaper niinuts all tliat his I 

At the present time our homo prices arc probably Free Trader He a economical am j 

50, 60, or 70 cents a hundred higher than our opponent asserts as t ^ c i 

export " And another witness said . “ We would of producing goods wne Ljjjg tliat, m a 

rather be sure of rumung our works full at a known produced, while ^“11 n „ destroy ■] »; , 

loss Uian not to run them at all ” country, it is not always wci^^ throasb^™- 

The argument as to the economy of selling below industry’' for the sake pejy tanp ^ 

cost of production is put as neatly as may be bv import — cheapness ^-Al tradi bas. - 

Professor Hacllcj in JlatUvay Transportation — Since, he argues, ^ gjj.j,gg)e for . 

" It is not true tliat when the price falls below days, assumed lb® i,. .jj a crusliing nut 

'Cost of production people always find it for their cnce, it is bound to , , -ayantages I i 

interest to refuse to produce at a disadvantage It weaker Canada has nat j,,ore cheapl) ' ' j, 

veil often involves worse loss to stop producing it to produce wheat mu 

th.iii to produi c below cost Take an instance from can , and our farmers „ gomeuanS “ j 


'COijt of production people always And it for their cnce, it is bound to i ^j^antag^^tnai * 

interest to refuse to produce at a disadvantage It weaker Canada has nat cheapJ) ' ' 

veil often involves worse loss to stop producing it to produce wheat mu 

th.iii to produi c below cost Take an instance from can , and our farmers „ gomemmS “ j 

railroad busmess A railroad connects two places profitable Let them ti y Bjskc 

not far apart, and earner from one to the other says the Free If making 

(say) 100,000 tons of freight a month at a shilling Cluna , but quite tii 

tnn Of +iif /snnn ronno a ... siin elnmand abroaa Trttut®. . 


(say) 100,000 tons of freight a month at a shilling 
a ton Of the /5,000 thus earned, /2,000 is paiel 
out for the actual cj.pcnscs of runnmg the trams 
and loading or unloading the cars; £1,000 for 
repairs and general expenses , the remaining £2,000 
pays the interest on the cost of construction Only 
the first of these’ items vanes in proportion to the 
amount of busmess done , tbc interest is a fixed 
charge, and the repairs have to bo made with 
.airaost equal lapidity, whether the matcnal vvtars 
out. nisls out, or washes out Mow, suppose a 
parallel road is built, and, in order to secure some 
of the business, offers to take it at lOd a ton 
Ibi old road roust meet the reduction iii order not 


m ;;d the demand 

diminishing inst^d of ^ to t 

the skill acquired m m 

then. There is some pjjutal Stu®,,, 

It would be accomplished if ti ,u^j^^£pf5^ac 

not such formidable other 

and Uxc snpenonty may *^11 then, m ^ 
other things If there is capital anfl ^ 

can compete, lot us Iran the 

to the countries which _pr jjp c®'^rE 


least of • 


r«i’ ers 10 /til so uots xiie oiu ro III A /Ad rate 
-all pay only' £125 for mterut, unless tlierc are new 
busnicsi londitioiis chwoloped hy it, hut it vill 
pa, for repairs which otherwise would be a dead 
lo-> Idle new road makes a still furtlicr rrdnction 
to 5'i riiis v.all do little toward paying repairs, hut 
tf.at Mth IS Im tfer than noUimg If jou take at 


rc mivrnly mr«t productive. A .f 

to devotl Itself 

in the individual, too fc’ ,ntemafiV‘i d .j 
evil, and the evil wmW b i full RE ..y, 
nation specialised To pr^i^ r 

It IS neeaful to multiply all fo ^ , 
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PBUSisH.^ — {'J m Geruavy) 

IRUSSIW I5LUF — \ dark blue thcnufil pre 
tipitate largel) u ed before the mtioduclion ol 
the amhne colours for tinting pafier dyeinj; and 
for laundry puroaes The commercial product is 
u uallv obtainer! bj oxidising a mixture of ferrous 
sulphate and \cI!ow pmssiate of potash 

rllUSSlC \ClD— The popular came for hydro- 
cyanic aad f^vl 

PLBLIC ACCOUTfTh.— -All the financial nflairs 
of the nation as xrell as those of all pu^ bodies 
are in the hands of tanons permanent offiaais 
The officials are spedally selected and appointed 
to attend to them As to the accounts of the 
nation these are nominally under the control of 
theTrea,nry at the head ofvrhich is the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer but in reality the whole of 
the routine work is earned out by subordinate 
officials In subordinate departments As to Ibe 
accounts of public bodies such as county eounals 
mumcjpal corporations etc these are managed 
bv selected eflieers and audited at certain stated 
periods bv eleeti\e officials the whole being in the 
long run controlled by the Local Government 
Tki^ 

B\ Section IS of the Fxehequer and Audit 
Departments Act ISM 4 30 \ ict c 39) — 

Th*. Treasury may from time to time deter 
mine at what banks accounfiints shall keep the 
public money s entrusted to them and the\ may 
also determine wliat accounts so opened in the 
name# of public officers or accountants m the 
^ka of the Hank of England or the Bank of 
Ireload or of any other bank lull be deemed 
public accounts and on the death resignation 
or rcmov-il of any •uch public officers or accoun 
t^Qt8 the balances remain ng at the credit of 
such accounts shall upon the appo otment of 
their successors unless otherwise directed by 
law test m and be transferred to tbe public 
Recounts of «uch eu^essors at the said banks and 
•hall not in the event of the death of aoy soch 
public officers or accountants, constitute assets 
ol the decea«ed or be m any manner subject to 
^e control of their loi(^ representatives 
By the Stamp Act IS9l the follovring are exempt 
from stamp duty — 

Draft or order drawn upon any banker In the 
Lnitcd Kingdom by an officer of a j ubkr depart 
rnent of the State for the payment ol money out 
of a public account. 

Bill drawn in the Lnited Kingdom for tbe 
•ole purpose of renutUng money to be placed 
account of public lev’caue 

kMtiST — <See \tALVST Praiic) 

PUBLIC \uTnoRiTus pr»TEC’rio> ver— 

‘'‘f Pjiblic \uihonti« Protection ^ct was passed 
5“ /or the purpose infer aha of protectmg public 

bodies from expense v hen they are unsucccwuUv 
sued m respect of acts done or omitted to Iw dome 


lu the exercise of statutory powers or duties .v 
r^als so much of even public general Act as enacts 
mtinany procecdinb towhi hllie 1893 Act applies 
the proceeding is to be commenced m any parti nlar 
^.5* within any particular time or that notice of 
* ??? ^ given or that the defendant is to ^ 

entiUed to any particulir kind or amount of cost* 
o- the plaiatifi is to be deprived ol costs in any 
^whed event and it nlao repeals portions of a 
many prior \cta of Parliainent and substitutes 
m pta e of varyint; and Special pnvileses aunifeem 
frotectiooforalldefcndantsinre«pectofan aettem 


prosecution crotherproceeding commenced against 
them for any act done in piir“Uan>.c or e.\ecubon 
or intended execubon of anv Act of Parhament or 
of any publn, duty or anthontv or la respect of any 
alleged neglect or default in tbe execution of any 
stt h act duty or anthontv The words action 
prosecution or other proceeding commen cd against 
them are interpreted strictly and the protection 
of the Act docs not apply to an appeal or an inter 
locutory application but it does apply to an acbon 
where only an injunction is asked for to actions for 
negligenct. Infringement of patent and to cnmfiiaf 
proceraings and to claims lor penalbes by a com 
mon informer or aggrieved person and to apphea 
tions under the Ju ticcs Protection A t 184S for 
mandamus prohibition or certiorari not made bv 
a deputment of the Government It applies also 
to A consent order made m Chambers dismissing xn 

The protection given by the A t is as follows — 

(a) No action pro ecution or proceeding can 
be btfought or instituted except Mthm six months 
next after the neglect or default complained of 
or in case of a conanuing mjurv or damage within 
SIX months after the ceasing thereof and wherever 
tn any such action the defendant obtains judgment 
the judgment camrs cost* to be taxed as between 
solicitor and client insteid of ordinary partv and 
party costs In ordinarv case tried without a 
jury the judge has a complete diMxetiOD as to tbe 
avardiDg of costs and may when be thinks proper 
deprive a successful defendant of tbe whole or anv 
part of hi CO ts He can also in cises to which 
this ket applies for good aose depnve a successful 
defeudnat of his costs but if judgment is entered 
up for the defendants with costs it must be entered 
01 for costs to be taxed as between sobator and 
cuent It IS perhaps unnecessary to point out 
that u cases to which the Act applies the judge s 
discretion with regard to the costs of a successful 
plaintiff remains unaltered and he can tn a proper 
ca«e depnvc the successful plaintiff of the whole 
or part of his costs 

(b) Where theproceedingis an action for damages 
tender ol ameniK befo'e the action was commenced 
may in lieu of or in addibon to any other plea, be 
plead^ If the action was commenced alter the 
tender or is proceeded with after payment into 
court of aoy money m satisfaction of the pliintif! s 
claim and tbe plaintiff does not recover more than 
the sum tendered or paid he cannot rreov er any 
cobts incurred after the tender or payment and the 
defendant is entitled to soliator and cl ent costs as 
from the time of tender or payment but this pro- 
visoii does not affect costs on any injun bon in 
tbe actions So far as the costs of the injunctiin 
a-e cuncemed where the injnncuon is a material 
CB’ subbtantial part of the reh f claimed these costs 
renuun in the unfetter^ discretion of the judge 

If tn the opinion of the court the plaintiff has 
not givxn the defendant a uffi ent opportunitv of 
tendering amend before the commen eaient ol the 
proceeding the court may award to the defendant 
costs to be fixed as between soliator and client 
If however the defendant is a local authority or 
an officer of a local anthonty and the procevdiuos 
arebtooeht by ntiy riepartiimt of the Goverament 
the proviaions of tins Act do not apply T1 e benefit 
of the s»tnte does not extend to every a t done in 
pursuance of an Act of Parliament It does not 
apply to a companv incorporated by Act of PUrUa 
ment not on^ for the perfanrance of dutie of 
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on proving to its satisfaction that he acted wonglj' 

In examining proxies, the secretary should see — 

(1) That the form is in accordance iMth tlie one 
(if any) set out in the articles 

(2) That the form is properly stamped 

(3) That it IS signed bj tlie appointor 

(4) That the signature is propeily witnessed. 

(5) That the person appointed is a member of the 
company (where that is required) 

(6) That the number of votes to which the 
appointor is entitled (where tlie proxy form requires 
this particular) is filled in, and that such numlicr is 
correct 

If tlie name of the company is not printed on the 
form, he should take care that it is correctly written 
With regard to the person appointed, it is not 
essential that he should be mentioned by name, so 
long as there is a clear indication as to his identity, 
eg, “ The Manager of the Putney Branch of the 
X Y Z Bank "or “ The Chairman of tlie Meeting " 
would be permissible 

Provided they are acting 6oi«f fide in the interests 
of the company, directors arc entitled to issue 
stamped proxy forms to the shareholders at the 
expense of the company They may also enclose 
stamped addressed envelopes lor the return of the 
proxv forms It was thought at one time that the 
directors in following this practice w'ere acting 
uUia v;tcs, and tliat the)' could be surcharged with 
the money expended , but the courts have since 
decided otherwise, and this applies even if the 
directors hav e had tlie blank forms filled up in their . 
own favour 

The provisions of the Stamp Act in connection 
witli proxies have to bo carcfull) considered The 
forms must be stamped before being used , and if 
intended for one meeting only, which includes any 
adjournment thereof, arc liable to the duty of Id , 
which may bo denoted cither by an adhcsiv'c or an 
impressed stamp If intended for use at more than 
one meeting, an impressed stamp of I Os is necessaiy 
In order to come witliin the provisions allowing a 
Id stamp, tile meeting at which the proxy form is 
intended to be used must be preasely indicated 
A proxy form executed abroad may be stamped 
within tliirty days of its aiTival in the United 
Kingdom , but no proxv form may be stamped 
wntli a Id stamp a/Ui excctdioit, if the signature has 
been affixed in the United ICnigdom Ihc pcnalt)’ 
for making or \ ofing under an unstamped proxy is 
/SO, and the vote given is v oid 

PROXIMO.- — ^Thc next apjiroaclung month, or 
if a particular month is named, the next month of 
that n.amc 

PROXI. — ^Ihc person who acts for anothci, 
also the document appo.nting lum Uic articles 
of association of a comimn) usually iirovidc for 
V otes being gi\ en by proxy 

ITic mstrument appointing a proxy m.ny be in 
the following form or m any other form which 
the directors shall ajiprovc — 

". .. Company, Lui.iled 

"I Alfred Jones o] Mtllon House, Shcnfield, 
i« tie countv of Hssex, being a member of the -J 1) 
Companv, Lumfed, boeby appoint Thomas Smith 
cf OSS Siiand, in the (Oi'ntv o; London, as my 
prory to vote for vu and on my bilialf at the {orihnaty 
or crl,aoidina>y nv the msi nun be] gci.cial mtelitm 
of tie cotrp,iny to be held on ihf'2Wi day of .limust', 
1912, and at net adto-iri inent theteof. 

" Signed this 2\th dai o; August, 1912" 


Articles of association often contain a clause- 
that no person shall act as a proxy unless he is 
entitled on his bdialf to be present and vote at' 
the meeting at wliich he acts as proxy. 

Sec 68 of the Companies (Consohdalion) .^ct, 
I90S, gives power to a compan) which is a memher 
of another company, by resolution of the directors, 
to authorise any of its ollicials or any oUicr person to 
act as its representative at any meeting of the olliei 
company, and to exercise the same powers on 
behalf of the company winch he represents, as it 
he were an indivndual shareholder of the otlier 
company (See Meetings ) 

The instrument appointing a proxy must oe 
deposited at the registered office of tlic conipam 
within the time speafied in the ailiclcs 

'llie stamp duty on a letter or power of attornrv, 
or other instrument for the sole puiposc of appoin - 
ing or authorising a proxy to vote at any me‘t' 
ing at which votes may bo given b> proxy, 
tlie number of persons named in such 
be one or more, is one penny (Sec 
Attorney ) If tlie instrument is for use at m 
meetings than one, the duty is 10s 

See 80 of the Stamp Act, 189 1 1 provntlcs as 
follows — " ' 


"(1) Every letter or power 
for tlie purpose of appointing a proxy to , 
a meeting, and every voting Jinpoi, “ ^ 

respectively chaigcd with, the duty’ L 
IS to specify the day upon which P ^ cj 
at whicli it is intended to bo used is to b > 
and IS to bo available only at the mcehng 
speafied, and any adjoiiniment tliorcof 

" (2) The duty of one penny may be duiolM 
by an adhesive stamp, which is to be 
by the person b)’ whom the instrument it. e . 

and a letter or power of attorney ° 5,,, 

'’’■-TsS’e”™ P” 3"n, ..-ho ...te 
or v’otes, or attempts to v'ote, under or ) , „ 

of any such letter or power of attorney 
paper, not being Uut)’ stamped, s < 
a line of fiftj’ pounds, and every S , jjjj. 
tendered under the authonty or by nia .--..pf 
letter or power of attorney or voting p ) ■ 

shall be void " , ' 

By the Finance Act, 1907, 

ofxs 2 of Sec 80 of the Skimp Act. 1^1. as 
the stamping after execution of a mttc . 
of attorney’ or V’oting paper charged ^ j,iv . 
of one penny , shall cease to appl) as 
such instrument which has and, 

at any jilaco out of the United K'ag ..-cpatct! 
accordingly, any’ such instrument so 1 ^^., 

after the commencement of Bus Ac ■ 
stamped after execution in ’’-'"’’■'I'mec wav 


15 


accordance 

of the s.-iid Act (See StAMI' ®artKS.) 

A proxy’ in connection with bankr 1 >, 


:)fO 


cecdings is exempt from stamp duty ■ j„tj 
VRL'MlLLOrsr-SiTiaU plums imro.tcd 
Great Britain from France .lud -^asirn ^ ' 
PUlhNRS.— Plums dried whoU pnarifit 

oi bv simple exposure to the ^un J. Iii,> 
varictu's are the Juiieii and the yiu,y}iU JP' 

are useful niedicirtally, but .uc in.iuu) y.j,,,-Sv 


cwUnarv purposes Prunes arc 
from France but sninll Mipphos are . 
from Gernnin . Bosnia, Sorv la, and At 


also inipp' 


,r’C't 
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Ijbmj Th** library autliorit> iaa> then proceed 
to provide all or any ol the follov.anj, institutions 
t publi libraries pnblic museums schools for 
saence art galleries and schools of art and lor 
that purpose purchase and lure land and erect 
alter and repair buildings and fit up and Inr 
msh them wth the necessary furniture fittings 
conveniences books neivspapers maps pictures 
specimens etc. 

In a town the eounal by adopting the Museums 
and Gymnasiums Act 1891 may also provide and 
maintain gymnasiums No charge can be made for 
admission to a hbrary or mu eum or in respect of 
the loan of books from the library but theauthontv 
has a discretion to permit persons not inhabitants 
of thedistnct to take out books either gratuitously 
or for payment 

The e-xpens s will be paid out of the rates but no 
more than a Id m the ^ can be levied lor this pur 
po c m any one year and it is within the power of 
the authonty or the electors as the case may be 
to bmit the cxnendilnre to an amount not exceed 
ing a jd m tnc / Many towns however haie 
obtaiDM special parliamentary powers to enable a 
greater rate to m levied lor Uwary and kindred 
purposes The authonty may nuke by laws and 
regulations for the safety and use of every bbrory 
museum art galWy or school uoder their control 
and for the admission of the public thereto These 
will generally provide for tbo exclusion of offenders 
from the benefits of the lostitutioa and (or the 
lofiicttoa of a pecuniary penalty and it may be 
noted that in addition the effect of the Ltbranes 
'Offences Act ISS** as extended by the l^bhc 
Llbranos Act 1907 is to provide that any person 
who la any Itbraiy, museum art gallery or school 
provided Sy the authonty to the annoyaoee or 
disturbaace of any' person using the same behaves 
in a disorderly manner or nses violent abusive 
or obscene languag or bets or gambles or who 
after proper ivarmng persists In remaioiog therein 
beyond the hours fixed for the closing thereof may 
on suioRiaty conviction be fined a sum not 

exceediog -Ife 

la 0 det to check the spread oi Infectious disease 
Section 59 of the Public Health Act 1907 provides 
as follows— 

0) ff person knows that he is suSeriug 
from an infccbous disease he shall not take any 
book or use or cause any book to be taken for bis 
use from any public or circulating library 

O A pMSOn shall not permit any book which 
has been taken from a pubUc or circulating library 
and is under his control to be used by any person 
whom he knows to be sulleriagftora an inf ctioos 
disease 

(3) A person shall not retuni to any puUic 
or circulating library any book which he knows 
to have been exposed to infection from aav 
infertioas disease or permit any such book whi h 
is nnder his control to be so returned but shall 
give notice to the local autlionty that the bora 
has been so exposed to infection and the local 
authority shall cause the booa to be disinfected 
and returned to the library or to be destre^^ 

(4) The local authority shall jay to the pro- 
piietor of the librarv from »hi h the book is pro- 
cured the \ aluc of any book destroyed under tb* 
power given by this Section 

(5) If any person acts w contraveouon of or 
lajis to Comply widi this Section, he shall be liable 


In respect of each offence to a penalty not 
exceeding 40s 

PUIltlCMEETINGS \CT—Thisis an Act passed 
is the year J908 having for Its purpose the su]*- 
prea^ion of disturbances at public meetings which 
disturbances had become very common about 
that tune There is but one eHion of the Act 
and its purposes and the means of accomplishing 
them are best given by a quotation of the whole of 
the section niuch is as follows— 

Any person who at a lawful pubUc meetmt, 
acts in a disord riy manner for the purpose of 
preventing the transaction of the busin ss for 
which the meeting was called toS<^fb6r sliaU 
guilty of aaoffence and lithe off nee is commit 
ted at a political meeting held in any parliament 
ary constituency between the date of the issue 
of a writ for the return of a member of Pari ament 
for such constituency and the date at hich a 
return to such wr t is made he shall be guilty of 
an illes^l practice within the nieaniog of the 
Corrupt and Illegal Ptact ces prevention \tt 
I8S3 and in any oth r case sliall on stiminarv 
conviction be itabi to a fine not exceeding nvt, 
pounds or to irapnsonment sot exceeding one 
month Any person who incites others to commit 
an offence uo It this section sliall be guiltv of a 
like offence 

PUBLIC roLICI — This phrase tt used with the 
utmost frequency though it etnnot be said to have 
any very precise defimtion In fact the courts 
have repeatedly refused to eounciate \ definition 
OS they have stated over \nd over again that it 
IS impossible to do «o with any chaoeo olSsahty 
seemg ^e rapid changes o! public opinion owing 
to varying clnumstaaccs In the words of a welt 
known judge Judges are more to be trusted 
OS interpreters ol the law than as exjioundera of 
what IS called pubin. policy Speaking generally 
kovrever it is agreed on oU hands that good gov ern 
ment demands the recognition of certain principles 
which tend towards the advance and welfare of 
soaety nod that these principles should be in accord 
with the accepted ideas of good taste and decenev 
Anything whn.h is opposed to these pnniapics is 
said to be contrary to public policy Thus certain 
eootrvcts are held to be contrary to public pohej 
altbongh they ate not nec svinly forbidden bv 
statute law Amongst these may be menooneil 
covenants In restraint of trad tootracts which 
are offensive to the accepted standard of mvalitv 
those in restraint of mamatre interference vftli 
the due course of justice etc 
PUBUC Pi OSFtUTOR,— This Is a public 
offidot upon whom as devolved as his m.sJn duty 
the taking in hand of all prosecutions which are 
directed against offenders in matters of great 
Itnportanve or where it appears probable that 
there map be great difficulties encountered m the 
conduct of any particnlar case Owing to the 
burden oa to expens" and trouble impo^d upon 
private individiiaJs in former omes in connection 
nth prosecutions many criminals were allowed 
to escape In spite of the helnou!>iiess of their o Heucos 
It was to prevent this that the oifee of Itibui, 
jVruceviloc was fi«t estaUlshed in 1S79 Tb" 
duhesof lheoircer8w-cri,tran ferredto the Treasury 
Solicitor 10 JSgJ Dit row by the ProsecnUir 
of Offences \tt 1903 It is enacted as folcow*— 

(I) The pronaons of ‘section 2 of the Prose 
Cution Ot OdeUcei Act IS3f whith unite the 
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public utility, but also for the purpose of earning 
profits Speaking generally, it appkes to all muni- 
cipal bodies or pubbc authonties, but not to com- 
panies formed for commercial profit. It does not 
apply to claims against a public body for goods sold 
and delivered, or for work and labour done Such 
claims as these anse out of a pnvate contract 
between the public body and the plaintiff, and not 
out of anything done or omitted to be done under 
the defendant’s statutory' powers or public dubes 
If the guardians of a parish are under a statutory 
liabihty to provide certain bjiildmgs for the poor, 
and they enter into a talid contract with a builder 
to erect those buildings, the builders’ right to pay- 
ment for work done depends only on the pnvate 
contract between him and the guardians, and the 
guardians arc not sued for anything done or omitted 
to be done under their statutory powers or duties, 
but for breach of their private duty to the builder 
under tlie contract The Act applies to a mumcipal 
corporation carrjnng on works outside its stnctly 
munitipal dubes, the profits of wluch go to the 
rtliel of the rates (e g , tramways, doclts, or electric 
hghbng), but it is confined strictly to pubhc authon- 
bes and officials and persons acting under them 
It dots not apply to the case of an independent 
contractor employed by a pubhc authority under a 
contract, and not as a mere servant or agent, to do 
worl which the latter is empowered to do It 
apphes to the ca-so of a medical pracbtioner giving 
tne statutorv notice as to a patient suffering from 
an infccbous disease, to a justice of the peace acting 
in the intended exe>cubon of the Vaccination Act, 
or to a volunteer colonel engaged in his mihtarv' 
dubes , but it does not apply to the trustees of a 
local loan society, nor to proceedings brought 
against a pubhc authority for compensabon under 
the Viorkmtn's Compensabon Act, 1906 
The hmitabon of si'^ months within which the 
acbon must be commenced runs, m the case of per- 
sonal injuncs, from the date of the act causing the 
injury in an action against a justice of the peace 
tor illegal distress in respect of a warrant issued by 
ium without junsdirbon, from the date of the 
trespass eoimmtted against the plaintiff by the 
oAv-f- of the- court, and not from the date of tlie 
!S!.ue of tilt warrant , and in the case of a conbnuing 
irjurv' {e g Uie pollution of a stream), from the date 
of the cessation of the injurv 
I’UliLIC C03I1'AMES. — The joint-stock or 
i'm'ted Uab.htv eompames which apply to the 
pubhc for subscription, and which are imposed 
o rh,vehf)ldeis who arc at liberty to sell their 
shircs publicly without tlie consent of thdr follow 
' '‘rtreh older-' 

,, EXAMINATION (and see PaiVAim 

l-'-AMlSATlO'.} — After a receiving ord<'r Im bct-a 
made again- 1 a debtor, he attends at court to under- 
£5.0 ils > an 

a- to his torduci. I’cahugs. and property. It jc 
h< 1 ,fnr the cAp-ration of the tiire for the sub- 
n; {he statcmenc 01 cilairs N'obce of tlie 
br.a -w;! o'nrc is gi\fn to the debtor and to the 
c-e.i'o-f by the oTci U reruver^ If (h- dcblo- fails 
to a vt..rTaiit m«y b-i Psued for hn arrest. 

It 11 1 debtor Ka hmvbc, cr if he sufft’'. fro.m ctwh 
' o- nChcbo-i that h: is unfit to 

v’bnd tl - co-rt uhvc di.pwi-e with thi e-vimma- 
*-Jn. 0“ .hrc't tket 1<( tavnner 

!• ! i d! tet nv taav - -e.'u v-'O' jie.it '{ 

A creditvt VJho 1 .v V.-idcre-l a prvvih \ his 
''■x Hcat" ta . c n’ttl.i-jvel in wafiriT, irav Jj, inttsw 


the debtor concermng his affairs, and the causes d 
lus failure Evmn a solicitor must be aulhornsed in J 
vvnbng to take part in the escaminabon, and rausl 
produce his authority' if required The ofiic’a! '' 
receiver takes part in the exammabon The trustee 
may also take part, and the court may put 'seeli 
quesbons as it thinks proper to the debtor -V 
creditor may also examine, either personally or by 
a solicitor The debtor gives his evudence on oath, 
and must answer such questions as the court sh.di 
put or allow to be put to him. Notes of th' - 
exammabon are taken down and are read over to 
or by, and arc signed by, the debtor, and maj, 
thereafter, be used in evidence against him Tliev . 
are also to bo open to the inspection ot any crcdilO“ 
at all reasonable bmes When the court is of 
opimon that the debtor’s affairs have been sum- 
ciently inveshgated, it must declare that lus 
exammabon is concluded , but such order tanno. 
be made unbi after the day appointed for tin- 
first meebng of creditors , , 

If the court is of opinion that the results 01 tiii 
exammabon arc insufliment to inform the truster 
as to the bankrupt’s affairs, the examinabon may 
be adjourned To bnbe or endeavour to bnhe tl'f - 
debtor to conceal or suppress any facts vvhica ue 
should bring out is punishable as a contempt oi 
court 

(As to pubhc exammabon in a small bankruptej , 
see S’lALT, Bankruptcies.) , - 

PUBHC LIBBAKIES.— A great advance hw 
taken place of late years in the cstablislimtot 
towns and villages of free public libraries lot tw 
use of the inhabitants, m many cases in coajuncup 
with museums, art gallenes, gymnasia, and om * 
msbtubons for the mental and phy-slcal f®t;reab 
and educafaon of the people Librancs and im j 
adjuncts may be obtained m vanous vvays, 
times by the hberahty of individual at/wns, 
braes under special powers conferred by' ptrv 
Acts of Parliament, but more often by 

provisions of a senes of pubhc Acts specialtv-reiA . . 

to such insbtuboas. The space we are auto 
devote to tins subject will not permit more s-i - 
very general survey- of the way in which a pu - 
hbrary may be provided and maintained, an^ ' 
the rest wc must refer readers to the 
the Pubhc Libraries Acts, 1892, 1893, 
the Libraries Offences Act, 1898 ; the ^ - 

Gymnasiums Act, 1891 , the Ttclimcal f’"*' . ..L 
tnal Insbtub'ons Act, 1892 , and of ‘ 
as the Pubhc Hcaltli Acts. 1875 and J90/, m < * 
l/Kal Government Act, 1894, v.lnch rc.ate 
subject - ' Ai i 

The first step to be ta! on is_ for the y,,;, ' 

muniapal borough, or urban distnet, o" 
meeting of any niral parish, pa?s 
adopting tlie Public Libraries Act, 189-, ^ 

their area The rcsolnbop must bs 
meeting called for the purpose, and by the m- 1 .. 
of those present and voling A a 

demanUed in the misc of a resolaoon *},<- 

parish meeting, xvhen.a.bare 
paioffilal elcctom voting at tlie poll /.-rttsot 
Cleat If the poll is against adophoa, Psc / - y , 
cammt be submitted again fill after s.’f 1 1 ' 
year. _ 

If the rcsohib'on ic pavsed, t!*" if,'- 

u-fxm distrmt council, or pari'-h counai , yt 

hbrary authonty fot the dutricL fri % ,t 

baling a parish council, th' r^risf' 'Lt *!>“ 
aptniiat co-ninbswaers to ectaaPsh a-i i m > 
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seme opemDRs for hjRh-capadtv woRgons Coal all hantU that surface rods anj wres should be 
psL'itif, IQ large qiianOUin for locomotiNC use and aboh bed in station jards on account of the great 
a regular fral ic between specific points in iron ore risk to raiftn> ofhciaU from exposed gear More 
anl tn ks can be conaeved m 30 ton or 40 ton o\cr with the uinncctioiis laid underground these 
truclcs \nth adaantage ‘'everaJ corninnlca ha\e are not Uabk to actilent neither can they get 
built -waggons of this descnptiin for these special clogged with snow ice or dirt Train mosenients 


S urposes ^\hen a wiggon attains a capacitv of can be eile ted much more 
) tons it most be carried on bogies Itie Ivotlh power installation than by 


their jiunernl trafRc in 20-ton t 


n be eile ted much more rapidly by means of n 
wer installation than by an\ manual plant 
A further development of the power system is 


ether Companies are acquinng a stock of IS tun to signal ihcms 
to 'h) ton mineral waegons kinds of autonu 

British railways are worked on the nbsolut one feature i v 
block svstem the object of which is to maintain a wire and track 
certain interval of spa o between all truiis instead section These 

of sn uncertain interval of time as formertv The batteries anil ai 


manv automatic signalhnK wbcrebv the trains a 


to signal Ihcmsclv -s There are several di/Tercnt 
kinds of automatic ignallinit sv’stcms m vogue but 
one feature i vmmon to all — namely an electn<,al 
vnte and track cir uit circulating over each block 
section These ciinents ar furnished bv gravity 
batteries anil arc of low t n i n inasmuch a they 


lino IS divadeil into sections voryiiigln length from do not perform the signal movements but are 

a few cluuns to several nules according to the reijiuriKl merelv to regulate the a tiial motive power 

volume of traffic A signal box is placed at the which u W th ough valves to the signal motors 

ternii nation of each section and provided with a The motive power is asuoUy compr's ed air as 

number of fixed jignala outside and wathin the ift the case of the London and ‘touth Uestem and 

levers that actuate the movements of the latter Xletropoliton District Companies Installations but 

together with electric belle block telegraph insUu the North Castem Railway emplovs cylinders 

mcnta, telephones etc The principle of the block charged with liquid carbonic acid gas at a pressure 

avstem IS that two trains travelling on the same set of about 600 lbs to the square inch Thegasmotcr 

of fails Jiall never be in the same section at the possesscsiheadvantageofobvaaUogtbeemptoyment 

«ame time though this rule is relaxed la certain of aa air compressing plant and pipe-lines 

•areumstances by employing what is knowo* as the UTien a tram enters a section its wheels short 
peruiisuvo block system wluch is govenicd by circuit the track batten— the current flows 

atnagent condiboas The form of fixed sl-mal through the axles therebv putting the actual motive 


g nerally adoptcil is the semaphore which coousts power into operation to »rl^r agnals which it has 
of a timber or iron pole varying in dimeasions just passed at danger The tram having clewed 
according to arcunatances but sometimes aa much block I and entered block 2 the current of the 
as 70 ft high with an arm about S ft long capable track battery is again ilovring through the rails 
® two poMtions when actuated by mech thereby causing the viga-ds to resume their Rori^ 

anica] force When this orm is m its normal posi position Uith some installation whilst the 

bon vi» homootal and at right angl s to the circulation is fr the semaphores stand at safety 

post Itslnufiea stop when it is nearly vertical but with others th normal pouUons of the ognais 

It jnibeates go on conform with the Standard Block Regulations— 

A considerable number of power systems of sig vie Danger and on the approach of the next 

nailing have come prominentlWo the fore In recent train the line being dear amechamcalcontTiv^ce 
years, m consequence of the large increase of traffic attached to th section enables the signal to be 
(wfuch has necessitated a meatec number of tracks cleared , t> . . i __ 

and cunsd rable enlarg^ents of sutions and Ihc fundamental charactensUcs of British loct^ 
vards) causing a distin t demand f« some form motive practice have undergone re olnUonary and 
operating Signals and ixants wluch shall pve progressive changes dunog the last fiJteen years 

greater eae aad safety in handling heavv traffic The growth of the weight of long-distance pas. enger 

together with more econamica] working than can trains as brought about bv bogie wrndor camagw 

be obtained b" ’ - -v*-- . -.r, k-.« rmHm-d imoerative the 

feature of a pov 


traios as brought about bv bogie corndor camagw 
and restaurant nrs has rendered imperative the 
use of more powerful engines than the single driving 


provaded means of easily moving points and wheel type which reigned supreme on most o' ^ 

«?Mla by cither all electric electro l ocnmatic railways for many years 

|>'dmul,c or electny-hydcauUc pow r‘ As with type have been Imit since 1901 Jh lour 

the iSnual svstem it is necessorv to have I vers whcclengine '‘hi h gloves p-eater haulage cai^vv 
in a ugna! box interlocked walh each other and because greater weight of the enpne w avwiamc 
connections between the box and the points and for adhesion of course came Into y^e ai an 
.''1th some power installations like the early period and 'ft » m 

^eslinghonse and ifie Crewe the ordinary hol^g its own though tlus» the only wunto m 
WKhamcal lovers arc retained m immature '^hich it is not consSderM obsolete -ae Miu 
thus the ^gnalman has nothing new to learn id the and Great Eastern always pm their Imth to 
«^yofmovemcntsorcatchc3 Asarile Imwevcr type 
It n'achme for a power system « Northwestern 

and more compact and it is possible to Company Im n"-^a of Utem ta 

In points and signals by return connections crmtinoing for a time the b a 

to the levers in the box V signalman therefore to estabUsh the coutenUoQ Uvit v hcK ^ 

cn mcning alever is made aware that the pmnt tank of locomotivejwTfor the Atlantic 
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bearing surface, and therefore an additional pair 
of wheels became necessary It follows that 
locomotive designers had the alternative, either to 
add a third pair of driving rvheels, or to adopt a 
small pair of carrjung wheels beneath the fire bov 
In 1898 the Great Northern Railway built the first 
engine of the latter, the " Atlantic " type, in this 
countrj , in 1899 the Lancashire and Yorkshire 
followed suit . and in the same year the North 
Eastern introduced us to the 4 — 6 — 0 There 

has been a great battle between these two types, 
for the Great Western, North Eastern, Lancashire 
and Yorkshire, and Great Central have tried both 
The issue lies between the greater freedom, less wear 
and tear to w’orlang parts, and scope for a wider 
firebox enjoyed by the “Atlantic” as against the 
4 — 6 — 0, and the increased haulage power possessed 
by the latter from the additional ivcight available 
for adhesion, owing to the presence of a third pair 
of dnving w'heels With the Great Northern Rail- 
way the " Atlantic ” has become the standard , 
whereas wath the Great Western the 4 — 6 — 0 enjoys 
pnde of place for hauling the heaviest and fastest 
trains, the " Atlantic " having been entirely dis- 
carded With the Caledonian the 4 — 6 — 0 gives 
such satisfaction that the Company will not even 
expenment wth its rival , while the London and 
South Western relics on the former for hauling 
the heavy West of England express trains at 
54 miles per hour over the steep banks west of 
Salisbury, and has recently extended its employ- 
ment to the Bournemouth service The Great 
Eastern Railway is building some 4 — 6 — 0 engines 
Companies which use “ Atlantic " engines in turn 
with the 4 — 4 — 0 tj'po are the North British and 
Bnghton, and those which still employ the " Atlan- 
tic ” in turn with the 4 — 4 — 0 and 4—6 — 0 types 
arc the Great Central, Lancashire and Yorkshire, 
and North Eastern The London and North 
Western, Glasgow and South Western, and Highland 
have all got 4 — 6 — 0 engines at work At present 
but one engine of the " Pacific " or 4 — 6 — 2 type 
which socks to combine all the advantages of the 
4 — 6 — 0 and 4—4 — 2 types has been built or is 
running in this country It was constructed by the 
Great Western Railway and is named the “ Great 
Bear ” Its pnntipal dimensions are as follows — 
four simple cylinders, each 15 in diameter by 26 in 
stroke, length of tapenng boiler 23 ft , maximum 
diameter of same 6 ft , grate area 41 79 sq ft , 
total heating surface of boiler 3,400 81 sq ft , 
diameter of driving wheels 6 ft 84 in , steam pres- 
sure 225 lb per sq in , weight of engine 97 tons 
5 cwt , or together with tender 143 tons Tlic 
“ Great Bear ” is the largest, heaviest, and most 
powerful locomotive ever built in tlus country, 
lYior to the present era of locomotive development 
an express jiassengcr engine was classed as big and 
powerful when its dimensions ruled somewhere 
about the following — two simple cylinders 17 m 
in diameter with 24 in of stroke, length of boiler 
1 1 J ft , diameter of same 44 ft , grate area 18 sq ft , 
total heating surface of boiler 1,200 sq ft , weight 
of engine, exclusive of tender, 45 tons , whilst the 
steam pressure employed was usually 140 lb 

Ihe system of compounding has never been pop- 
ular with our railways, but it has had one great 
jiTotagomst in the late Mr F W. Webb, chief 
mechameal engineer of the London and North 
Western Railvwy Mr Webb was the inventor 
of the tliree-cyhnder compound, haxing two high 
pressure cydinders outside, and one low pressure 


cjdinder inside, but none of Ins passenger tlircc- 
cydinder engines had their driving ivhecls coupled 
together In 1897 Mr Webb decided to adopt ' 
two low' pressure and two lugh pressure cylinders,, 
and to couple tlie wheels ; but upon liis i ctirement 
in 1904, his successor, Mr WTialc, reverted to the 
simple engine, and there .ire now no compounds 
of any dcscnption running on ihe London and North 
Western Railway. About the year 1903 another 
sy'stcm of compounding — the "Smith" — was taken 
up by IheNorth Eastern, GrcatCentral, nndMitlland 
Companies , wluch system exactly reverses m 
Webb’s, for it provides for one high-pressure cy linder 
inside, and two low pressure cylinders outside, 
and also for coupling the driving wheels A later 
development of the " Smith " principle has been 
a four cylinder compound, of which the hortli 
Eastern possesses a class TIic "deGlelin' system 
of compounding, with wluch the separate pairs oi 
cylinders drive on separate axles (whereas both tiie 
“Webb” and “Smith” systems drive on the leading 
axle), has come to the fore in a somewhat modihea 
form since the Great Western Railway imponed 
some French built locomotives of this type k e> 
Great Western and the Great Northern Railways 
have built engines, in wluch the essential prineip cs 
of the “ de Glehn ” method are imitated 

The attempt to obtain power by means o* 
mented cylinder capacity led to the 
four cy'lindcr simple engine, and undoubtedly i 
present tendency' of British - 

ment is tow'ards this typo, together with “8 
individual mechanism, and superheater for supj 
ing steam at high temperatures ^“P'^ -a 
fairly arnvod in this country It >’iclds 
water, and fuel consumption, and OTeater pa ‘s 
cajiacity , it permits of the use of a ^ / 

boilei and of a drop in the working steam pro • 
while, above all, it obviates cylinder condensation , 
The craze for high steam pressures, t e , 2 'W iu a> 
upw'ards — was due to the introduction of t “ 
pound locomotive, and the corollary of su p 
sures IS expensive strengthening of all I ' 
whereas with a superheater nearly cq ‘ 
results can be obtained much moie ccon 
by slightly enlarging the cylinders and ^ 

the steam pressure The Great ''Western, 
and North Western, and Lancashire and \oih , 
Companies are giving superheating an ex 
tnal Suburban trams have likewise 
number and weight, and luglicr speeds arc < . 

of them, in order to get the trafiic tliroogh, ami 
effectually to compete with electric trai 
scqucntly, very powerful lank engine ^ ,„-s, 
4_i4__o, 4-6-0, 2-6-2, and 4-6-2 
etc , have recently been built for this w „j-ac- 
weight and dimensions of these engines 
lically the same as those of the _f,gmcnt, 

engines of the corresponding wheel ar ^ 

Lastly, of late years, our railway 
have been led to follow their lorcig , 
poranes in the prov'ision of bigger and 

to increase the power of their goods c p ,f,upicd 
with the appearance of larger boilers [[t , a. 

driving wheels, with or without the a 1 
leading pony track, — have become pn.nncs 
employed, though the majority' of go o 
still are six-wheclers 

'Hie following is a list of the P^nc'E*. 'p-rac.? of 
the United Kingdom, together with the i 
the princijial towns served by earn ot 
order is according to length of mdeage 
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the inclusive speed aveiugcs 14 3 miles an hour. ploughed the land at intervals of 20 miles, to satisfy 
There arc several even mile-a-minute timings for themselves that it was fertile The chatter also 
the 90 miles run between Jersey City and Philadcl- gave the company very large additional powers, 
phia However, the fastest running in the States cmbiacing the right to build branches, open Icle- 
is performed by the Philadelphia and Reading giaph lines, and establish steamship services from 
Railroad betw een Philadelphia and tlie seaside resort its terminals The syndicate undertook to eomplete 
of Atlantic City , though the rail journey begins and the line from ocean to ocean by 1891 It was, 
ends at Camden, between wlucli and Philadelphia however, carried out with so much energy that in 
passengers have to be ferned across the Delaware half the time agreed upon the colossal task was 
Ihe business men’s best trams on the Reading are finished On November 7th, 1885, the tracks eom- 
schcduled to cover the 55J miles of rail in 50 rmnutes, ing from the east and the svest were finally joined . 
start to stop, with loads of from 200 to 300 tons at Craigellaehie, in the Eagle Pass, the last spike 
behind tender This gives a booked speed of 66 6 being driven by Lord Strathcona, then plain Jfr 
miles an hour Tlierc is an alternative route Donald Smith 

by the Pennsylvania, ivith 59 miles of rail The On June 28th, 1886, the first through tram left 
Pennsylvania best IS now 59 minutes, but the timing Montreal, arriving at Port Moody, the temporary 

hasbeen54minutes, equivalent to 65 5 miles an hour terminus, on July 4th, the journey of 2,885 miles 

A great obstacle to fast running on the majonty of occupying exactly 136 hours As a feat in railway 

American railways IS the onginal vice of construction constiuction the Canadian Pacific is often compared 

with level highway and railway crossings to the Trans-Siberian Railway But what arc the 

real facts ? The Sibenan line advanced at the rate . 

V CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY —In the of a mile a day, the Canadian at 231 miles ; the 
year 1850 there were only 55 rmles of railway in the Siberian railway cost 85 milhon pounds, the Cana- 
whole of Canada, whereas about 7,000 miles of railway dian 28 millions; on the former 150,000 labourers 

were then m operation in the United Kingdom At wrere employed at one bme, on the latter 40,000. 

the present time the railway nulcage of Canada As regards track, equipment, speed, and punctualitV,' 

exceeds that of the United Kingdom by more than a there is no companson between the Canadian^Paalic ' 

thousand miles In Canada to-day there arc five and the Trans-Siberian system To travel “ in the 
great railway systems, namely, the Canadian Pacific, C P R style ” is the highest possible enLominm 
the Grand Trunk, the Grand Trunk Pacific, the that Can be passed on comfortable journejing bv 
Canadian Northern, and the Intercolonial Railway land or sea, or sojourning in hotels, lor the Company 
The Canadian Pacific Railway is now the largest has a complete chain of palahal hotels all the wiy 
railroad corporation in the world It operates, across Canada A fleet of 57 steamships is owntHl 
including its leased linos, over 14,000 miles of track, and operated by the Canadian Pacific Raiiwajj 
including the longest continuous line in the world Company. On the Atlanbc, its " Empress 
under one direction, for although the United steamers are among the most seaworthy ami com- 
States transcontinental line from Now York to San fortablc of twentieth century' constnicbon ^ p'® 
Francisco is some 600 miles longer, it is controlled Pamfic, tlic " Empress ” lines to Japan and 
by three companies In the history of our own time from Vancouver are the favounto boats with all 
no single public work, with the possible exception who are familiar -with the Onent TTic Canauian- 
oi the Suez Canal, has had such a marked effect Australian line between Vancouver and Sydney 
on tile relations of the world, and particularly those is steadily winning the allegiance of the Austrah'm 
portions included in the Bntish Empire, as tlie and New Zealand travellers. ' ‘ 

constnicbon of Uie Canadian Pacific Railway Tlie Canadian Pacific Raihvay is noU however, ^ 
It was in 1880 that a contract and agreement was confined to the Dominion Its "Soo" hue aqi': 
made between the Dominion and an Incorporated south into the United States as far as Minncapoiiv 
Company, known as “ the Syndicate,” for the con- and then back to the mam hnc at Moose Jaw, mah- , 
stTurtion, operation, .and ownei ship of the Canadian ing the shortest r.iil connection from the Jfississ pi 
Pacific Railway Prewously to this the Dominion Valley to the Pacific , while it has extended sotitn 

Government had arranged to eslabhsh brans- of the American boundary hue to Portland, Oregon, 

continental railway communicabon between the and Seattle, Washington. The Company 
cibcs of eastern Canada and the Pacific coast, such at the rate of 400 miles a year , but watli ail its 
an undertaking being deemed too giganbc for private extensions keeps on steadily improving i« msm 
enterprise With this idea the Dominion began its lines, double-tracking here, Jes=ening 
constnicbon, and in 1871 surveynng parties were sent there, and flattening out curves in other F ^ 
out to explore the comparabvely nnlmown region. Between Rossport, 877 miles west of Montrcai, ana 
through whieh, if possible, it should pass But in Gravel, 893 miles, some of the heaviest 

1880 the goveinment bad only 700 inih» of line to bonal work is found in the shape of deep row- 

show fo" its luiic y cars' labour and profuse exprndi- cuttings, viaducts, and tunrleds. The siiow-i. < 

tuie of capital, and the enterprise was on the verge in the Rockies form a tniimph of nngmtmn ' , 

of collapse Lord Sbatheona,L.xd Mount Stephen, Built of heavy cedar wood, and backed [v ' ' 
and S.r William Van Horne v.erc the ruling spints they are fitted into the mountain ri<h' m ' 
of tin syndicate, and the inve.,tmcnl h,i3 been a manner that the most iemfic nvalandm 
" cold wme " for them. In chartering thc'Canadian harmlessly over the track To enable travYi '^- 
P uific Company the Do.minion Goveminent adopted to enjoy the magnificent cccncry, 
a pohev precisely smuhtr to the one c.arnfd into h.ave beni eonstructed oiibu'dr, and are 
f,ffcct ie' the Unit''d St.itcs Congress with regard the summer. 

to the e traiiiioiUneata' railways by giv-ing Qn June 30lh, 1910, the Company 
Ljth a mon-y .and Jpi 1 imbs.dy Ti-e subsidy- m freight c-ars, 1,913 passenger cars, and Ij^V 
m nty vm- taS.OC'O.OOO ,»nd m land 25,090,000 mobv'is In its Angus shoDS at Slontiei! 
ar-i^..-tich!.ardtol)eciic/-=''rtalo'igUicroutebftv,c'n c,ar,s pt the rat' of a train .a day IL 

W.nmp'g niu the — aprl thr* p>-ome<tcn; have a eaiiy-iii" ac.ly cij.!!’ alei * to to'' 

' f2°2 ' 
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of the vhpl population of England at one tjme 
The racific cr4— 6— 2t\poof}>ai cnjjertogincs 
recently adopted bv the Caaipanj are the largest 
and mo t powerful machines so far ninnlog in 
Canada east of the Hock) mountains The rngine 
Meii.b« ®5 tons and the tender 55 tons 
The Company s crack Irnns Continental train 
tb Imperial limited is certainly one the 
railway glories of our Empire an 1 all thinim nm 
sidcrrd one of the most remarkable trains m th 
world Tlic westbound tram leases Montreal 
daifv at fO ^ p m and the eastboun I starts from 
Vancouver datU at 3-tS pm The journey from 
oi.cantoo».ean « 898 milesin length Isac omphshed 
to 97 hours or at the in lusive rate of speed of **9 
miles an hour but it must not be forgotten that 
342 nulcs of the journey are over the ranges and 
valleva of the Bocky mountains \hile a further 
portion of 55o imles (budbury to Tort William) 
is over the rugged country north of Lake bujwnor 
Obsmation cars specially designed to allow an 
unbroken Mew of the wonderful mountain scenery 
are attached to the Imperial Jjmited between 
Canmoreaod Revelstoke from May 20tb to October 
ISib. 

I'robablv the most perfectly appointed tram ever 
constructed \ as the orus used by King George and 
Queen Mary during thjr Canadian tour in 1901 
It conjsted of nine ears vestibuted together giMng 
a total length of 730 ft aod a total weight of 39S 
tons Th interior of this in-ndcrfid tram which 
wtts (ntirrty built in the Canadian Baafi ilailway 
shops at Afontrcal proved a rei elation of the pewsi 
bihties of loTUry and comfort of mod rn railway 
trayel \mong other reilnemeats it bad a complete 

telephone system througboot its length The 
railway yoyage of their Royal Highnesses oyer the 
C P R lasted from September t3ch to October lOth 
and dining these 22 oavs 5 €'’0 miles were coyered 
from Quebec to Vancouver aod back to Nc^h Bay 
To operate its trams and steanuhips together 
I ith Its subsidiary undertakings the Canad.an 
PaciCv, Railway Company rrt^uir^ a Kreat lor e ol 
tn n— over 71)000 The company has made a 
special study of the wrdfare of this peaceful army 
Its apprentice system enables the young mechanic to 
advance to the highest position fn the organuabon 
The moral and physical side as well as the mental 
iscQverrdby thetraimoggiycn Inordcrtorocour 
age the deserving apprentices the Company donates 
each j ear a Umversitv schol vship to the ten best 
apprenti e. Instruction cars to giie jnstnictioa 
in the air brake stcamh'abng electnclighbng and 
safetv appliances trayel up and down tie hues 
boarding bouses ha\e been erected by the Company 
and given over to the\ JIC.A tooperalr tbeCom 
pany defraying the cost of hoht heat repairs etc 
and paying the salary oithcsecretary Xttbemam 
moth Angus simps hi ntreal good wholesome 
Well-cooked food is sen eJ to the employees m warm 
comfortable canteens at nom nal pn s SJeepmg 
I'.conuaodation is provided for cDo n men car 
attendants and brake men at ev ery divisional point 
letween the Atlantic and the In every 

department and branch of this vast rndo try wall 
be fotind various sub'Udised clubs or orgamvatioos for 
mutual improvement nod social enjoym nfc Tor 
example the staS of the famous chateau Tronttnac 
IJotei Quebec Kavc a soowshoi. c!ul whivheajays 
a number of o itings dunni; the gi vint r s*aaon 
La tiv th re is a ^qsiod fund under whi b aeon 
tinucd invom is assured to thos who after years 


of continuous service arc bv age or infirimty no 
longer alls to perform their duties 


\f RAILi\k\S or \rGE\TINA — The 
natimalities to which ^outh America owes its rail 
ways differ -UmoBt as much as the physical featurrs. 
Th Argentine Railways however are practicalK 
synonymous nth British ownership and Bnti li 
practic Two faetors have be n restransible for 
tlus state of affairs Firstly the Lmtcd Kingdom 
ivas the first European power to recognise the 
natHHial existence and lodepcn fence of the krgcntine 
Kepubhc W concluding with it in 1825 a commercial 
tretty The Argentine Government did not firget 
that fneitclly action and in later years it invited 
British capital tn build up a raitvcay system The 
first railvriv m the Argentine vva opened m lSo7 
vir. a short line from Buenos Avres to ricrestan 
and Its rails are said <o have been rolled from 
Bus van cannon captured bv our army at Sebastopol 
In l8u2 Mr Trank Parish son of Sir Uoodhne 
b (he Bntish miQistir responsille fvr the 
aforesaid treaty of IS'’5 obtained the ongmai con 
cession for the Buenos Ayres Great Southern 
Railway wju hmay besaid to bavemuated Bntj b 
rulvsiv enterprise on a cotnpr hensive s>-ate in 
Af^entiBa The second factor is that the more or 
less stable profits denv hJ from a-n ultnre and siov-k 
raising havedrnwii the Briti hcapitahstto Argentina 
10 cootridistinction to the more pecohtivo 
attractions off reti by the mineral wealth of T fu 
and Bolivia the ctplnititi n of whi h th" Bnbsh 
investor has been ontent t lease to railway pro- 
jevtors from the t,mt«d htaies 

Th present Argrotine Railway system may l>c 
classified according to gauge and ownership a. 
follow's— 

Firstly there is the important group eoasi bn" 
of four broad gaug (alt (> in j railways which bav 
been buiit with British cayuUl aad are managed 
on British bne — 


Mileage 

Buenos Avtss Great 
soathem 3 812 

Bocnos Ayres Mestem 1305 

Buenos Ayres k Pacific 2 S37 

Central Argentine ” 39« 


Capital 


431 J 

19 

22 

37 


mil lions 
sterling 


The above hues ail radiate from the 1 cderal capita} 

Secondly there is the Bntish-ownM standard 
gauge (4 ft. fij in ) Buenos Ayres Central railway 
which mas from the capital to the pcfft of Zarate 
where its trains arc conveyed by means of a lerry 
to the Eastern side of the Faram nver to the pro 
vlaCe of Cntre Rios thus Itnkjog up with the Lntrc 
Rios aod North Last Argentine systems of the samv 
gauge ft should be added tb.it the Faragnav 
Centra Railway u now converting its svslcia Iron 
the 5 ft 6ia to the 4 ft 8} in gauge and estonding 
towvds thoEotre Ri 'll System AVben thejan'tion 
is effet-ted through communication between Buenwi 
Aytes and Asuncion the cajutal of Piragua will 
bo estabKhed 

Thirdly th French owned metre pa i c 1 nts 
form an Important system These cooij nie the 
Pro in e ot =^Bta Fe FAjlw-ty Company whsvh 
o vns 1 Oiy> m Ics and the I^onn c of Buenos Avr j 
Railway Comp.in\ whii-h 1 winded in l“0o lct» 
al cady eonstmeted f 2 v imics rf hot at cf a to &J 
of ] ISO Bu cs planned There is nJ o a Irefch 
brotd ^aagu line the Fo'anoan.J Puerto IWjrano 
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500 miles in length It seeks to divert traffic 
to these ports from that of Buenos Ayra 

Fourthly, there are the Argentine State Railways, 
all on the metre gauge, of which the Argentine 
Northern, in the province of La Rioja, and the 
Central Northern, stretching from Santa Fe to 
'lucumin, are the most important systems 'Ihe 
Government lines do not touch the Federal capital, 
but by means of running powers over the French 
metre gauge systems they have access thereto 

Lastly, there are tlu-ee piincipal metre gauge 
systems in Biitish hands , namely, the Transandine, 
1 ontrollcd by the Buenos Ayres and Pacific . the 
Buenos Ayres Midland, subsidiarj' to the Great 
Southern, and the Central Cordoba, which forms 
an independent group, and competes fiercely with the 
Central Argentine, together with certain of the 
French lines 

Ihe Transandine Railway is the first trans- con- 
tinental railway, joining the cast and west coasts 
of South yVincrica between Buenos Ajtcs and 
Valparaiso, a distance of 880 miles, and forming part 
of the connecting link between the trunk lines of 
the Argentine Rejiublic and the State Railways of 
Chile, for it is only the pioneer of three trans-con- 
tinental lines already under construction The 
Iransandine scheme has been in progress for a 
number of years A start was made in 1886 with 
the section from Mendoza, at the foot of the Andes, 
to Las Cuevas, the limit of the Argentine frontier 
Mendoza, it should be explained, is the terminus 
of the Pacific broad gauge line from Buenos Ajtcs 
The Andean, or summit tunnel thiough the Cor- 
dillera mountains, was pierced in December, 1909, 
and in the following sjinng the first tram passed 
through As an cnginecnng feat the Transandine 
Railway viill rank among the most remarkable 
achiev'cments in the world, but an entirely erroneous 
impression has got abroad to the effect that tins is 
the highest railway in the world Tlie Andean 
iunncl, however, lies at an elevation of 10,500 ft 
above sea-level, whereas the Collahuasi branch of 
the Antofazasta and Bolivia Railway climbs up to 
15,809 ft . and the Central Peruvian Railway' atl.ains 
Its zenith in the Galcra tunnel at an altitude of 
15,583 ft Die total length of the metre gauge line 
on both sides of the Andes is 149 miles, the distance 
from Mendoza to Las Ciuvas being 105 nulcs, all 
on the up grade, with a total rise of 8,100 ft On the 
Chilian side the grade is much steejier, there being 
a drop of 7,702 ft in the 11 miles from tlie summit to 
banta Rosa del los Andes 3ho Abt Rack Rail 
IS employed on gradients steeper than 5 per tent, 
lilt \ndcan Tunnel is a spiral ptrfnr,Uion, 3,280 
y'ds long, and occupied four stars in the making 
Die engineers wtrt Messrs Livescy Son A Hcnder- 
<- 011 . of London, and the contractors another Lnglish 
firm, Mc'-'cs C H Vhlker & Co , Ltd Besides 
th< big tunnel there art thirteen short ones, aggre- 
gating 1,500 yds in length and among other Iieavy 
tngintt ring works tremendous cuttings in grav'd and 
rock, 3JV) extensf, t ikfenecs to jirotetl tht line 
ai,a)nsi river floods, snow avalanche', and falling 
stows 8ome good tcenrry is pas .-..d rn route, 
notably, ill! mightiest jvjaks in South Amtnia 
Ibis rulv.ay IS dc'lintd to have a greaL mthunee 
en tlu South Anciicari tounfrifc. ard tlicir tom- 
nserr.ivl rt!ot.on» Throuvl Uains with ••hepjni; 
trd diri.igfjvrs.crt already running lietv.e'-'i Biienr^ 
Ayu- and V'dparais.i rn 36 hour,, Some '}iri|>- 
tioiT'Uy |v''w''rsut artieubded combaied rati- rail 
lu.d on i.suk In' emoti V c-i have rerentlv btcn 


built for the line by' Messrs Kilson & Co , Ltd . 
of Leeds 

The Transandine Railway is a thing apait The 
pnncipal characteristics of the Argeiitme lines arc 
tlicir extraordinary straight alignment and the 
absence of bndges and tunnels Ihc longest 
"straight ’’ in the world is on the Pacific system, 
and it extends for 217 miles There are many 
stretches upwards of a hundred miles in length 
without a bridge or a tunnel ' ‘ 

The simplicity of Argentine railway' construction 
in many places may' be gauged from the fact that it 
merely means flinging the hard red quebracho wood 
sleepers on to the flat pampas, the land surface soil 
furnishing the ballast. The mam lines of the British 
broad-gauge Companies, however, possess a .very 
solid perm.anent vvay Steel rails weighing from 
95 lbs to 100 lbs per ymrd arc used, and the track 
is stone or shell ballasted on the latest model 
Ihe rails arc not " chaired " except on bridges 
Both the Great Southern and Pacific Railways are 
block-signalled and- interlocked throughout, white 
the electric trains’ staff is cmjiloycd for single line 
working Semajihorc signals and signal cabins m 
Argentine are just what we arc accustomed to see 


at home 

Ihc transjiort of cattle, gram, and general nicr- 
chandisc piovides the Argentine railways with 
nearly 90 jier cent of then total revenue, On some 
lines "passenger trams are run onlv twice or tliriee 
a week High capacity (-10 to 45 tons) tmstsl, 
steel bogie waggons arc mainly cmjiloy'oil for tne 
conv’cy anco of the wheat, maize, hnsced, end ordmary 
goods-traffic The standard tyjie of cattle truck 
IS loaded from the ends, whieh are furinshtd wiui 
folding gates, and it is a curious sight to see a drov'o 
of beasts defiling down a tram of trucks half a mne . 
or so in length, the end of the last truck heing 
furnished with a ramp to facilitate egress '7 'V?’ 
arc earned in double-decked waggons, Owing to t e 
dishonesty of the native population, evtry' goo 
waggon Ins to be padlocked and scaled with a large 
lead seal, otherwise ihc contents, including me 
cattle, would be stolen during transit 

llic Great Southern Railway getsihe cream ol a 
passenger traffic, and runs magnificently appoin 
express tiains between the Federal tapital ai 
Balna Blanca 405 miles, also to Mm del ma'a', , 
Argentine Brighton, 250 miles 3 he rush M vvc. , 
Argentines to the latlei watering jilace dunng 
holidays provides scenes reminiscent of those “>0 
Anglo-ScoUish routes in August Tin typ c* 
liberal policy of British management 'caniw ' 
mistaken V, hen oncsccs tram afu f tram of rc^wo • • 
and sleeping cars being despatched thiuiei A) - 
trains in Argentina are first and second oinss, ^ > 
the exception of a few trains de luff to ua ^ 
Plata during the summer, while those *aa n e 
long tlirough journeys are invariably , 

by restaurant or sh tpine cars 1 1”’ oa' 
co,iehes arc on the Pullman car to”"' v , 
lafc:»t type of slecjiei ischews the kick o' 
found in the former vriiicle v.hcn it B C"'*’'* ’ , 

to night use, for it ,s built to ftiljl P'" •' 
requirements of two and lour btiUi f j 

Central Argentine Raii"av has iiitrodi''-sd - 
class slctjicrs ns -sn exta rime tit. ^ , „r t 

Notwitlistamhng- the splendidly ."a 

CXteiiMvi' elec'ric tramway sewice nl loa* , 

jjiienos ztyri », both thuCinfral .Vgcnliii' 

Great Sovithtrn Cornsansc'. liavt_ htas y' su "y 
■traffies, 'D’e ckctnftcation of linse bm r- 
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under coasideratson There U aI<o talk of con 
structing electric railvn\ subv^avs aa differentiated 
from deep level tubes in the oty itself 

Nenrly all the standard locomotives used on Ibe 
broad gauge lines in Argentina are Bntish the few 
exceptions boing specimens of German or American 
manufacture Ckimpound engines seem to pee 
dominate doubtless because thev aro bvbev^ 
to give better results with bad ivater tlian simple 
and the country is studded with bad water distn ts 
from the locomotive superintendent S jH»nt ol view 
The -I— <>— 0 tyyc b in chief favour for both mam 
line paiisenctr and goods traffic V feature of the 
engines built lor the metre gauge is their enormous 
tractive pov. r 

Although the four big hand gauge companies have 
large workshops where an increasing amount of 
rolling stock is built and all repairs are undertaken 
they have not jet embarked upon locomotive 
conatruehori The splendidly equipjied all electric 
shojis of the Central Argentine Comjin) at Uoiino 
are so complete and up to date as to urpnse 1 uro 
pcan visitors Thev cover HO acres and cmfloy 
irom 3 000 to 4 000 hands in some respects 
however the nevvest an i best rulwav manufactory 
n the Government establishment at Tali Mejo 
700 miles in the intenor Here is a magniff ent 
array of British and G rman machine tool These 
works build locomotives 

Generally speaking the British owned lines buv 
all their tnatenal and equipment from firms at 
home the Trench capital scvl companies deal 
exclusively with Trench and B Igian manufacturers 
and the Coverameat Hallways divide their fa ours 
between British American and German bou is 
with a tendency to manufacture more and more 
nisteriil lor themselves 

Undoubtedly British goods have received a grand 
^verusement bv the building of the special saloon 
f« the President of the Repubh having been 
entrusted to the Metropolitan Amalgamatid I ail 
wav Carnage A Waggon Co Ltd This carnage 
Was the star attraction at the Centenary Exhibition 
of 1910 It claims to be the largest and most 
palatially fitted vehicle of the kind ever built It 
contains marble fire places s Iv r plated baths 
library observation saloon kitchen icehouse etc 
it IS constructed of Steel throughout and (he 
extenor is painted in cream with gold and blue 
hmng the national Arg ntine colours 

The Irtest returns av ailable show IS 596 miles of 
line working in the \rgcntine of which 2 (MS miles 
belong to the State and 11 317 miles are British 
Therefore in this quarter of the South Vmenenn 
Continent wijh its unsurpawed potenij^tii^ 
British enterpn c enpys almost a monopoly 
The prospects for young men from Tnglsnd in the 
enginecnng and tralTc department ore very bright 
but It will bo understood that it is ess ntial they 
should learn to speak Spanish Quite recently 
two railway experts abandoned high pimtioos on 
British lines in order to a ci'pt dimlar posts itb 
Argentina Railway ^nipanies at prin civ salaries 

'll I AILWWS or BRITISH INDIA —The 
railways of British India form a unique medley 
"e have (1} State 1 nes constructed and workel 
by the State C*) State J ncs con trocted by 
companies and work^ b\ the Slate (3) state 
Imcs uork 1 by companies (4) Lines con 
structod with State assistance and \ ocked by com 
panics (i) Lines coostru ted and worked by 


guaranteed companies (0) Lines owned by Native 
States and worked by the Government (l) Lines 
ownci anl constructed b\ branch companies and 
srorkel by the State (S) Ihirelv Native State 
Railways Down to December list 1908 the 
State Railways con isted of 23 631 miles and the 
Native State lines of 3 0’1 miles out of a grand 
total of 30 57(1 miles of fin "s open to traffic Cfon 
sidering the sire trade and population of the coun 
try this IS a i>oor result Much stiff remains to be 
done to provi tc India with the raih ny com 
manication she needs There can be no doubt 
that the frequent vaullations uhieli hive char 
actenved the railway [ olicv of India as reflected 
by tb above state of affairs are due to the senous 
ditficultv Vising from the fluctuations of the silver 
standard 

The beginning of our In ban railway system dates 
from 184(1 For six vears previously negotiations 
had been in progress between the Government of 
India the Directors of the East India Company 
and j nvate comjanv promoters It was realist 
that the workme of railwiyg in India would present 
special and ptcuhar olvitaeles ir floods storms 
damage by insects tropical veg tation eneri-ating 
heat dilficnltv and expense of sccunng tompetent 
engineers 1ft that year Lord Dilhouuc then 
governor gerural issued his famous mmute bv vthjch 
ie d ternun^ the characUr of Indian railvvavs 
resolving to avail himieif of j rivate enterprise while 
providing a system of dire t but not vexatious con 
trol bv Ibe State The companies were to be 
(.uvanteed a return of 5 per cent upon their capita] 
outlay and wb n the lines earned a surplus ov er thia 
figure anv advances towards mibng it up in the 
i^st were to bo gradualK re[aid the (kivemment 
On this basis a great s heme of trunk lines was 
laid out and placed in the hands of six great concern 
namely the Civt Indian Gr at Indian P mnsula 
MaJras Bombay Baroda anl Central India 
Eastern Bengal Smd Tunjaub and Dellu 
(n w merged in the North Western kute Railways) 
The programm pro sded for the construction of 
about *>000 miles of hne on tb standarit gauge 
of 54 ft It must be explained that when railways 
were first proposed in India a gauge wider than the 
ordmw onoof 4 ft 81 in was considered desirable 
as (he latter it was thought would be mad quate 
against cyciom stormssofrequentatc rtainseasons 
of th yev After much discussion a gauge of 
5J It was adopted and became the standard gauge 
for India The earlier railways were constructed 
by companies promoted in England which were 
managed by a board of directors in London and 
were irpresentcd m India by an ag nt who had 
under him a traffic manager a chief engineer a 
locomotive suj enntendent and a store keeper 
wfote a pohee supenntendent was appointed by the 
Covcmtnenl A the engineers procured from 
England were absolutely ignwant of the country 
and Its conditions many untortunate mistakes were 
perpetrated in building the first lines lo com 
menco with they were planned regarlli^ of cost 
Ste p grates and shvp curv “s being avoided white 
more attention was paid to directness of alignment 
than to ensunng that tl erailwav should adequately 

servre the trade centres on the route Then the 
lines were bmlt and equipp’d in an extravagant 
manner vit with heavaer rails than the trail c 
warranted unnecessary safety appbances too sub- 
stantial station building and much uarlcsv double 
track mileage \gain it was considered there 
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I 

Jan! 1 


To Transfer'! fioin 
Land and Buildings A/c 
Plant and IMaclnnery ,, 
Furniture (S. Fittings „ 
Stock of Goods A/c 
Sundry Debtors 


I || 

I I' 

i li 


19 ! 

1 

Feb 

'1 


tion A/c 

(Loss on realisation) 


2,360 o: 
l,842l Oj 
185' 0 
2,900' 0 
3,153: 0 


iil9- I i 

pFeb ;1 5 By Cash, proceodsjif Sale J 


0,i 

Ol 

0 .; 

0 


I 

, 17 ’ 


of Land and Buildingi 
„ Cash, proceeds of Sale • 
by auction . t 

„ Loss on realisation, j 
transferred ' to Profit [ 
and Loss A/c 


! ,iL 


2,500j 0| 
6,384* 0 


l,556j 0, 


il /10,440: 01 0; , , 

{1^ ^ 1 _ f, I } 

Profit and Loss xVccount 


i •! ;£10.440l of 0 


' ’ |19 I 1 . , 

1,556 O' O' Feb |17, By A, Capital A/c J loss 

I ! !; . I .. I „ B, „ ., i „ 

H C, ,, ,, ^ It 


£1,55G^ Oj 0 ' 


I 

778' 0| 
389 oj 
389 0 


£h556\ 0! 


officei who remains in the army reserve , the pay 
of a commercial traveller engaged at /1 00 a year, 
payable weekly , the salary of an aeJor , or the 
income of a surgeon-dentist carrying on business 
in partnership Personal earnings nlucli are reason- 
ably necessary for the maintenance of the bank- 
rupt and his family do not, however pass to the 
trustee Neither the piospective eainings of a pro- 
fessional man nor the wages of a colher can be 
attached If an order is made attaching the salary 
of a debtor it is put an end to by an order of 
discharge, unless e\prcssly excepted 

KEALTY. — ^This word is denved from tlie Latin 
res, a thing 

All property is divided into two classes, real and 
personal, the general term for the former being 
realty and for the latter personalty Another 
division IS into immovable and movable, but tliese 
tw'o species of division do not overlap, and it must 
always be recollected tliat the distinction is trace- 
able entirely to the history of property, and to the 
particular remedies which were available to- a 
wronged party for the recovery of that which he 
had lost 

Realty includes freehold (whether in fee simple, 
in fee tail, or for life), and copyhold and customary 
freehold land, but not leasehold land (leasehold is 
included under personalty) YWiere real property 
IS to be sold, according to the terms of a will, it is 
reckoned as personalty An “ equity of redemp- 
tion ” IS part of the real estate 

If Broivn leaves his "real property to Jones, 
Jones IS called the devisee, and the property is said 
to be devised If he leaves “ personal ’’ property 
Jones is called the legatee and the property is said 
to be bequeathed 

REAM. — A bundle or a package of paper A 
ream of writing-paper consists of twenty quires, each 
quire containing twenty-four sheets A ream of 
printing paper (generally Imown as a printer’s 
ream) contains twenty-one and a half quires, or 
five hundred and sixteen sheets 

RE AUMUIL— The name of a French physicist, 
who inrented one of the three kinds of thermo- 
meters, the other two being the Cenhgrade iqv) 
and tlic Falircnheit (q v ) In the Reaumur system 


the freezing point is at 0“ and tlie boiling pomt 
at 80° This thermometer is much less m use 
than the other two above mentioned 

RERATE.— This word means, literally, a drawing 
back At the end of a half-year a banker calculates ’ 
the amount of rebate on bills discounted — ^that is, 
he takes into his profit and loss account only the 
amount of discount up to the end of the half-yeah 
tlie discount from that date till the matunty of 
the bills (the rebate amount) being earned fonvard 
into the accounts for the next half. The rebate 
is one of the items wliich pass through the 
adjustment of interest account (? v )• 

The word is also used with reference to an amount 
of interest credited to an account to refund a sum 
previously charged , . 

If a documentary bill is "paid before matunty it 
IS said to be paid under rebate, an allowance 01 - 
i per cent above the deposit rate of tlie principal 
London banks being made (See Documbmak' 
Bill ) ' , , ^ 

As to the rebate to be deducted when a 
proves upon a banlcrupt’s estates for a debtpayao 
at a future time, see Piioor or Debts 

REBUTTER.— (See Pleadings ) , , . 

RECEIPT.— This is a legal written aclcnowMg- 
ment of the payment of a sum of money “ 
sum paid is /2 or more, a penny stamp (or v 
half-penny ones) must be aflixed and cancel , 
otherwise the receipt is of nb legal effect 
stamp IS now the ordinaryi^ postage stamp, 
special penny inland revenue stamp having 
discontinued for many years 

The Stamp Act,, 1891, provides — , , 

‘MOl— (1) For the purposes of this Act ap 
expression ' receipt ' includes any note, me 
andum, or writing whereby anv monev amoun S 
to tW'o pounds or upwards, or any bill of * 

or promissory note for money amounting to , 
pounds or upwards, 'is acknowledged or c'^pr 
to have been received or deposited or 
whereby any debt or demand, or any ^ 

debt or demand, of the amount of two P®“L, , ' 
upwards, is aeloiowledgod to have been ’ 

satisfied, or discharged, or which signifies f t P 
anv such aclcnovvledgment, . and wlietne 
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same 13 or is not signed viith tlie name of am 
person 

(2) The doty upon a receipt maj be denoted 
by an adhesive stamp which la to be canceled by 
the person by whom the receijit la gi\ en before ho 
delivers it out of his hands 

10*’ A receipt given without being stamped 
mav be stamped with an impressed stamp upon 
the terms following tliat is to say— 

(1) Withm fourteen days after It has been 
given on payment of the duty and a p nally of 
hve pounds 

(2) After fourteen day’s 1 ut within one 
month after It has been given on payment of the 
duty and a penalty of ten pounds 

and shall nut in any other case be stamped with 
an impressed stamp 

103 If any person— 

(1) Gives a receipt liable to dnty and not 
duly stamped or 

(2) In any case where a receipt would be 
hable to duty refuses to give a receipt duly 
stamped: or 

(3) Upon a payment to the amount of two 
pounds or upwards gives a receipt for a sum not 
amounbog to two pounls or separatee or divides 
the amount paid with intent to evade the duty 
ho shall incur a fine of t*n pounds 

ft will be seen therefore that the stamp ooght 
really to be on the receipt at the date nnen the 
money is paid 

Where a form of receipt eitlier on the face or 
onthebackofachcoee issignvd itmustbestampcd 
The sig&Aturs of the pavee alone i exempt. 

U a receipt is placM upon a bill or promtssorv 
oole(e\ccptby alianker) it rcciuircs tobestamped 

When a deposit receipt s issi cd it does not 
require a sttrop but when it h discharged by the 
depositor signing a form of receipt on the back a 
stamp is required To save ih trouble of afiumg 
an aclhetive stamp on payment of a deposit rece pi 
the receipts of many banks are itupreasisl with a 
pen^ stomp when issued. 

tVhere a banker acknowledges the receipt of 
money from say Jones for the credit of ilrown 
a stamp is requiretl tMiere a letter acknowledges 
a payment and encloses a stamped receipt ft b 
considered that one stamp is sufheient 


^^ent of the btatc for moL" {Sd'^by^wav 

(8) Receipt written upon a hill d .. u 

snn ■‘“'I' ‘““PM 

7 »f u.. 

ofisP 


AVTiere a debt Is paid by cheque itianotneces ary the n»ni7^ Ihit **^plinn had 

to state on the receipt that payment was nude bv "T words of r«^.. P^vfded thir 

cheque os the person taking the cheque can w of hiiK^* ®®ecrranini«.d 

the event of the cheque bang dishonoured sue the «*«haag, or »* a "* ^ Ordimro 

> to “ pavaw f. ‘"Je* written 11,^.^ !**>nped nr,^ 


debtor for the amount 

Beeeipis for wages and for saUcnptioiw to “ P»vaW"r’l^le*WTft('ea,..^“*^ ^‘•■‘'’iped “noi 
chanties are tbarg able with duty but the Com ‘*‘»reeaM» sliatt 

mi.sioners do not enforce a peailty if a receipt ‘laap institute ^ r"?.''''. 

for a donation or subscript on to an institatlm Prwn Jed f >» v othe/ ‘^eipt 

tolaUy de oted to eliaritablo purposes is given Acts th* f,®', Jiuil^ .^?®ptions , 

uasUmped fb e rrceirr ow Cnrau* > 1895 *“<» TnenS?.. ! 

The following are th exeraptioas granted 1 j 
the •=itamp Act IA)1 as to receipts — 

(1) RcLOipts given for money depeaited in jay 
bank Of with any banker to bo nccountod for and 
expres-ed to bo received of the peiaoa to whoa the 
same Is to be accounted for 

(2i \ck-nowteder> iit ly anv banker of 
receipt of any bill of cxch.ani,e or rrotiu sorj no q 
for the p irpase ot licin pte-eated for acceptaarv 
or payment 

fit tfvdpt given for or upon tb paymwi ^ 
mv pstliimenlary taxes or d sties or of m»«v la 
or ftr lb uve of ilts Majesty 


/■ay '^**^ptfon I sometjn e* 


»r 

12»$ 
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'Jtii j;n.?,5.sl f mit «:. l\> j/m br>-~,i 

'Uru-'T'tJ ir -r- t-e xi>’-yrnt J.jjr'f <it. 

h ' izt' 

- -— j 


t‘-J, 


to 


r-t'-nv 
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